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THE INTESXATIOKAIv INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Osmm OP THE Institute and Summary op the International Treaty. 

The Internatioiial Institute of Ai,ritulture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which mas ratified by forty guvern- 
aents. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each conrtry is 
represented bj’' delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confi.ning its attention to the international 
aspect of the vanous questions concerned, shall : 

(«) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(J) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

(i) record new diseases of plants which maj' appear in any part of 
the World, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri- 
cultuial co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 





EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The prci>chi Table of Consents refers to the iiveloo aianbct's of ike 
Jnternational Review of Agricultural Kconomics pithli^hecl from January 
io December, 1918, and includes, ilierefoie, ail the ariidcs and notes dealing 
with co-operaiion, insiuancc, credit and agriculliiral economy in general 
contained in these volumes, 

2, The articles and notes relating to co-operation liuvj been gmtped 
\i 22 clashes ; those dealing with insurance are divided into 6 classes ; those 
ivhich deal with credit into 5 classes ; and those which treat of ae^rionlhiral 
ccohohiy in general into 15. A complete list of these classes precedes the 
mblc. In our classification we have folloiced the rule of single ejd/y and 
placed under only one heading those articles and notes which, from the nature 
m/* the subject treated, might appear in wore than one group, 

Js it is not in every case clear uliy an article or note has been assii>ned to 
ne group rather than io another, the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups in any one 'of which a particular article or note 
might appear. A dairymen's co-operative society, fo) example, might have 
as its object the protection of the general economic interests of dairy farmers 
as a class, or simply the improvement of the methods of production, trans- 
port, and sale, or again the pw chase and collective use of animals of the special 
dairy type. An article relating to snch a society luight appear under various 
headings, according as it dealt more particularly with one or other of these 
objects. 

3 In eaih group the artules and notes hart been subdivided by coun- 
tries, following the alphahciuid order. For each country the articles are ar- 
ranged in the chronological order in which they were published. We have 
added a table giving the dassificaiion ly countries. 
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Z^genhuysen, without date (19x4) : pages 441 to 457* 

OvERZiCHT VAU HEX I,Ain5B0UWBEDRijF IN NEDERLAND (Rtview of AgricuUure in Holland) 
publication of the Oovenmient Commission on Agriculture, ibidem 19x2 : pp. aSs-sSg, 

SXAAXSZORO vooR DEN I/ANDBotJw (Public Assistance of Agriculture), puhUc^oftkt Direction 
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Be F, N. Z. van 20 OCTOBER 1909 TOT I Mei 1909 {Th& Dwtch Geimal Association of Co-opora. 

live Dairies from 20 October ^ 1900 ioi May 1909), undated (i 909 )- 
Association G:feNARALE N^erlandaise de I^aitbribs CoopiasATiVES etc. (Dutch General 
Assocuttion of Co-operative Dairies ^ etc,) printed by Motiton and Co , The Hague, undated 

(1913). 

JAARVERSLAOBN PER F. N. Z. (Annual Reports) 1906-1916. 

OinciBL Orgaan van den Algemeenen Nedbriandschen ZxnvELBOND (Official Or^an of 
the F. N, Z.), Weekly paper, 1916-1917. 

Pamphlets of Propaganda published by the F. N. Z. 


§ I. General re^iarks. 

The first trustworthy statistics regarding Holland, those of 1833, state 
that the meadows occupied about a third of the total area of the country and 
this fact remains true toda^-. The official publications of 1916 show that 
out of Holland's territory of 3418.581 square kilometres (i) there are 
1,252,319 square kilometres of meadows. Throughout the period on which 
the official figures bear no considerable conversion of meadow into arable 
land is noted. Onl^" in the neighbourhood of the large towns and in a strict- 
ly circumscribed country — for example the Langmdijk in the province of 
North Holland — market gardens have invaded land which formerly served 
to feed live stock. Elsewhere the modifications are quite negligible. 

The provinces which are richest in meadowland are Frisia (about 
100,000 hectares out of 322, 033 North Holland (about 70,000 out 01279,770), 
South Holland (about 80,000 out of 313,035), Utrecht (about 42,000 out 
of 138,543), Drenthe (about 23,000 out of 266,550), Overyssel (about 64.000 
out of 339,868) and North Brabant (about 11,000 out of 509,843). 

The soil of these districts largely enjoys the most favourable conditions 
for liie formation of meadow's. Turfy marshes below the level of the sea 
and of large streams are never ^dthout water and have so great natural fer- 
tility that as soon as drainage has been regulated the}’’ produce gra<5s in 
abundance. The ditches surrounding parcels of land are usually navi- 
gable and facilitate the transport of milk. A peasant hardly ever has more 
than one horse which he uses to take him to the tow3|i to market. 

From 1891 to 1900 the first hay harvest produced on an average in 
Frisia 2,981 Klogrammes (2I a hectare (3), 3,375 kilogrammes from 1900 
to 1910, 3,675 in 1915 and 3,875 in 1916. The corresponding figures which 
refer to North Holland are : 3,302 kilogrammes from 1891 to 1900, 3,875 
kilogrammes from 1901 to 1910. 4,025 in 1915 and 4,100 in 1916. For 
South Holland we have 3,545 kilogrammes from 1891 to 1900, 4,000 from 
1901 to 1910, 4,400 fti 1915, and 4,600 in 1916 ; and for Utrecht 3,649 from 
1891 to igoo, 4,125 from 1901 to 1910, 4,500 in 1915 and 4,650 in 1916. 

This increased fertility enables the peasants to send their animals 
onto the meadows earlier in the spring but necessitates on the other hand 
the purchase abroad of a larger quantity of winter fodder. The imported 

(1) I kilometre =* 1093.633 yards. (2) i kilogramme * 2.2 lbs. (3) i hectare »= 2.47 acres* 
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maize, for example, amounted to about 500 million kilogrammes in 1906 
and to more than r ,000 million in 1913. Sometimes, especially in the south, 
the land needs chemical manures m order that enough grass may be grown, 
but as a rule Dutch meadows are self-sufficient. Consequently milk produc- 
tion employs comparatively little labour. The men clean out the ditches, 
remove thistles from the fields, mow the ripe grass not usedtofeed the ani- 
mals — most often with modem machinery — and make cocks of it. Tie 
men and women together look after the cattle, whether these are out of 
doors or stalled, and milk the cows once or twice a day. Before co-opera- 
tive dairies were established the women also made butter and cheese. Such 
home production has now come to be exceptional in several provinces, but 
elsewhere — for instance in South Holland — nearly aU the cheese is still 
made on the farms. One woman and two men servants and one ploughman 
now suffice for a farm of 25 hectares. 

Density of Live Stock. — From 1871 to 1880 the average number of 
heads of cattle was 1,438,059, but from 1881 to 1890 it had increased to 
1,485,722, from 1891 to 1900 to 1,574,570, in 1910 it was 2,026,943, in 
1913 it was 2,096,599, and in March and April 1917 it was 2,301,532. The 
poulation of Holland passed from 4,012,693 in 1869 to 6,449,348 in 1915. 
The live stock therefore increased much more rapidly than Ihe people. 
Out of the total number of cattle m 1917 there were 1,234,594 milch cows 
giving milk. Thus there was one productive cow for every five inhabitants 
a clear proof of the importance of the dairy industry to Holland. The 
record densitj’ of live stock is foundin the neighbourhood of Gouda where in 
1910 there were on 100 hectares of land 206 heads of cattle, as well as 163 
pigs and 45 poultrj’. 

Improvement of Live Stock. — It is impossible to form an opinion on 
the present condition of live stock as compared wth their condition some 
forty years ^0. It is evident however that the cows have become much 
larger for the old bj^es are not big enough for them. It is moreover almost 
certain that the care of breeding associations has had good results on the 
production of milk. Statistics as tothispoint arestill defective but all leads 
to the conclusion that throughout Holland that perfection of breeding will 
be reached which has distinguished Frisia from time immemorial. The 
Dutch Herd-Book is attempting to form for the whole country' an uniform 
breed of cattle such as already exists in Frisia. 

Depredation of Butter. — The dairy industry would not however haye 
attained to so considerable a development without the foundation of fac- 
tories which in a few years completely modernized production. Peasants 
are always extreme consen-atives, in Holland no less than elsewhere. 
They would certainly not have changed their habits if they had not seen 
that their produce was suffering serious depreciation on foreign markets. 
Already in 1877 Frisian butter — the best butter in Holland — was worth 
much less than Danish butter on the British market, whither it was then 
most exported. 

This inferiority remained constant until 1890 and was considerably 
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accentuated toward 1897, after which date Dutch butter regained ground 
until in 1911 its value had become equal to that of Danish butter. 

To give an idea of the economic importance of this improvement it 
is enough to state that a rise of 10 cents in the J)rice per kilogramme meant 
a gain on the total product in 1912 — 43,500,000 kilogrammes — of 
4350,000 florins (about*£i,8oo,ooo). 

Fraud. — The chief cause of the depreciation of the butter was com- 
mercial frauds. The peasants delivered their butter to wholesale mer- 
chants, who as early as 1870 bought in the southern provinces butter con- 
taining an excess of sebacic acid and, with the help of unscrupulous chemists, 
mixed it with margarine, thus obtaining a compound which contained the 
quantity of sebacic acid usual to Frisian butter. 

Dutch exports were consequently discredited. 

The honest producers were revolted, but it was only after a hard strug- 
gle that they could overcome the syndicate of defrauders. The latter had 
on their side the peasants of the southern provinces to whom they paid more 
than the market-price for their butter which was rich in sebacid acid and 
therefore suitable for being mixed with heterogeneous substances. 

These same peasants have since renounced such easy gains in order 
to re-establish the reputation of the produce of their nation. The asso- 
ciation 'for the production of dairy produce in North Brabant {Noord- 
brabantsche Zuivelbond) headed the reaction. It founded a minque (cen- 
tral market) to compete with the syndicate's market, and after a '' butter 
war '' of two years (1904 and 1905) got the better of the fraudulent traders. 

Modernization of Production. — We have already noted the excellent 
results of the energetic campaign against fraud : in 1911 the prices of Dutch 
and of Danish butter were once more equal. But to bring this about much 
more than the accidental victory over the fraudulent traders was necessary. 
The Danes, who came later onto the international market, at once organized 
their production on a modem system ; and as early as 1880 the Friaans un- 
derstood that they ought to learn from Denmark her good methods. An in- 
terval of some years had however to elapse before this theoretical avowal 
of inferiority had practical results. 

The Experts. — It was only in 1889 that the Frisian Society of Agricul- 
ture {Fries<ke Maatschappij von Landbouw) nominated the first expert who 
was responsible for inspecting dairy production. Between 1893 and 1900 
the other provinces followed Frisia's example. These experts were subsi- 
dized by the State but depended financially on the agricultural organiza- 
tions and were controlled only by commissions elected by these associations. 
In 1912 the government decided to change them into independent govern- 
ment servants, still however controlled by the aforesaid commissions. They 
are obliged to give lectures and courses of instruction, alk) to supply in- 
formation as to the industry, and to help to found factories, teaching the 
staff and inspecting and analysing all the products of such. From 1907 
to 1911 the iectures given numbered 807 and the total number who lis- 
tened to them was 51,000. 

The Butter Law. — The activity of the experts isalsosupportedbythe 
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law which has opposed fraud since 1900. Amended in 1910 this ‘‘ butter 
law " prescribes the absolute separation of the manufacture of margarine 
from that of butter and determines for the latter a minimum and for the 
former a maximum anitent of fat. Since 1902 margarine has been further 
distinguished by a mark prescribed by government. 

We should add that since 1913 an analogous control of cheese, which 
also implies an official mark, has been instituted. 

§ 2. The role of private enterprise. 

Government action depends on private initiative, and can therefore 
confine itself within the narrow limits we have examined. 

Frisia set the example. In 1902 the Frisian Society of Agricnlture 
{Friesche Maatschappij van Landbouw) founded the first “station for the 
inspection of butter “ {botercofUrolestation). The inspection is made by 
travelling inspectors who take samples of the butter produced by members, 
either in the farms or factories or during its transport, and may at any 
time examine administration. Fraud is punished by fines or in serious 
cases by expulsion- The “ members of the station “ must place the offi- 
cial mark on their produce. • 

858 producers and dealers were affiliated to the botercontrolastations 
at the beginning of 1912. They represented a production of about 
45,500,000 kilogrammes, made almost entirely in factories since they in- 
cluded only 41 farmers and 55 dealers. Since in 1912 there were alto- 
gether only 957 butter factories producing 50,000,000 kilogrammes, it 
is easy to understand why the government authorized this inspection, pro- 
curing for it official marks at cost price and subsidizing it. The inspecting 
staff comprised in 1912 about 40 persons distributed over eight stations, and 
respectively inspecting 14, 2 4, ii 5» 5 3^ million and 145,000 

kilogrammes of butter. 

This butter, as we have said, emanated chiefly from factories. The 
two first butter factories of Frisia were founded in 1879. They were not 
co-operative, the first co-operative factory dating only from 1887. The 
number of factories founded was 29 in 1890 and that of co-operative facto- 
ries 16 ; in 1895 the corresponding figures were 41 and 34, in igoo they were 
51 and 75, in 1910 they were 38 and 66, and in 1916 they were 33 and 89. 
The toitsd number of co-operative butter factories in the whole country was 
216 in 1895 and 602 in igi6. Co-operative cheese factories numbered 201 
in 1910 and 336 in 1916. Industrial butter factories numbered 267 in 
1895, 278 in 1910 and 282 in 1916, and cheese factories 90 in 1910 and loi 
in 1916. Thus in the whole country there were 882 butter factories and 
337 cheese factories in 1916. 

§ 3. The general dutch association of co-operative dairies. 

The co-operative establishments first united in a Dutch Co-operative 
Alliance {Nederlandsche Codperaiieve Bond), but the federal movement did 
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not acquire full strength until 1900 when the Geneial Dutch Association 
of Co-operative Dairies — the Algmeem Nederland$ch& Zniivelhond, ab- 
breviated to F. N. Z., was founded 

The importance of this federation appejrs from the following table : 


Tabi,e I. — Evolution of the F, N. Z 
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42 

48 

48 

4 « 

54 

61 

58 

53 

— 

— 








Drenthe 

32 

40 

43 

47 

48 

48 

35 

89 

47 

49 

39 

48 

68 

73 

88 

93 

Groningen .... 

17 

2Z 

24 

22 

23 

25 

29 

36 

33 

37 

38 

48 

53 

83 

70 

1 85 

Brabant 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

51 

38 

48 

56 

70 

NorthHblland . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

- 

— 

72 

93 

itf 

Total 

366 

4II 

4 fi 7 

522 

5tx 

55 « 

626 

729 

729 

758 

762 

8x5 

959 

1,129 

1,209 



(i) The reduction in the nutuhot ot tacioric'i in Suiitli llollaiid iinjiliLS not letrogros&ion 
but progress. Tt means that the dan y nidustr> h Vb toUon-wl a regulai lU \ (.lopment whuh has 
ended in the subbtitution of steam toi human enei^s 


, Objects and Activity. — In one of its pamphlets of ][>Topaganda, dating 
from 1913, the F. N*. Z. explains as follows its orgamzation and btismebs : 

The association seeks to attain its end : 

1) By collaborating, on the basis of co-operation and reciprocal ad- 
\’ice, with all that can favour the prosperity of the affiliated unions ; 

2) By discovering and prosecuting for fraud in the manufacture 
of and trade in dairy produce ; 

3) By pressing the competent authorities to adopt all measures ad- 
vancing the interests of the dairy industry ; 

4) granting diplomas for the various occupations in this industrj^ ; 

5) By ^^g up statistics as to dairy products ; 

6) By issuing a buUetin and other publications regardin g the ma- 
nufacture of dairy products. 
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The members of the association are divided into ordinary and extra- 
ordinary members. Unions of co-operative dairies, recognized to be legal 
persons, may be admitted as ordinary members. 

The following may be admitted as extraordinary members : 

a) Societies recc^zed to be legal persons who administer a co- 
operative dairy and are established in a pronnce in which there is no union 
of co-operative dairies belonging to the F. N. Z. 

b) Persons who have proved their desire to favour co-operation in 
the tlsLiry industry. 

The business of the General Association is divided as follows ; 

1) General business, 

2 ) Weekly News-sheet (the official organ of the General Dutch Asso- 
ciation of Co-operative Dairies) ; 

3) Mutual central purchase, — An office provided with a laboratory 
buys the material necessary to production and packing for members desir- 
ing such. The figures representing sales passed from 222,955 florins in 
1913 to 701,751 florins in 1916. This increase is partly explained by therise 
in prices : the price of salts of soda passed from 4.80 to 17.30 florins, of salt- 
petre from 28.40 to 200 florins, of I/imbourg coal from 85 to 155 florins, of 
British coal from 115 to 267.50 florins, of rennet from 0.60 to 4 florins. 

4) Weekly tests of butter, to which from time to time competitions 
are added. 

5) Inspection, — Only dairies affiliated for the inspection of their but- 
ter to a station for the inspection of butter, ultimately supervised by the 
State, are admitted as members of the co-operative dairy organizations. The 
inspection of the administration of the dairies is made in Frisia and the 
Southern Netherlands, in the name of the unions, by special employees of 
these, but in Guelder and Overyssel by the secretary of the union in these 
provinces. In other dairies administration is inspected by the F. N. Z. 

6) Instruction of mechanics and advice tending to encourage the eco- 
nomical production of steam. — The technical bureau advises organizers 
of new dairies and inspects the working of the machinery bought. An expert 
mechanic also gives all useful information as to boilers and methods of heat- 
ing. The courses for training the mechanics employed in the industr}" date 
back to 1912. 

7) Issue of diplomas to the staff of dairies. — Every year the F. N. Z. 
holds examinations, on the results of which it grants sub-managers', milk 
inspectors', buttermakers', cheesemakers', centrifugists' and mechanics' 
diplomas. loi condidates presented themselves for examination in 1916 and 
50 diplomas were granted, 

8 ) Commercial information to affiliated dairies. 

9) Information as to market conditions conveyed in a biweekly bul- 
letin. 

10) Pure cultures for the maturation of milk. 

11) Minque and export of butter. — The F. N. Z. has opened at Am- 
heim a minqi^whichwos founded in the first instance to emancipate dairies 
from merchants who had entered into relations with the defrauders. Side 
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by side with this minqm a department for the direct sale of butter without 
a ndddleman has been at work since 1908. This department sold 147,000 
kilogrammes in 1908 ; 1,698,000 kilogrammes in 1913 ; 4,665,000 kilogram- 
mes in 1915; and 7,341,000 kilogrammes in 1916. 

12) Insurance, — The F. N. Z. founded in 1915 ^ mutual society for 
insurance against accidents. Members of the federation can also insure 
gainst fire (3,695,000 florins in 1916) and against theft (750,000 florins in 
1916), and have concluded an arrangement with a life insurance company 
with a view to pensioning the emplo^^ees and members of affiliated unions. 



MISCEI,I/A 2 ® 0 US information REI.ATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCUTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA 

T 3 EIE " DEUTSCHE DANDWIRXSCHAFTWCHE GESEIASCHAFT FCR OESTBR- 
RETCH” {Gerpum Agrieullufttl Society for Austria). — Ver Arbeiisn/uhwetss, nth year, 
Hos. 3 and 3, Vieima, Maitb, 1917. 

TMs society was founded at Vienna in 1916 and aims at promotiiig 
rural technique, and at solving in a tuuform way the problems which in- 
terest agriculture. It holds meetings of those interested in them which deal 
with all the aiguments, politics other than agricultural politics being ex- 
cluded. Available resources emanate from the society's own revenue, 
no grants bemg accepted or made. The society is divided into nine sections 
which deal respectively with the problems connected with the selection of 
seeds, forestry, stock farming, management and book-keepii^, improvements, 
rural buildings, and finally l^;al questions. 

SulH^ommissions are investigating questions connected with sheep-rear- 
ing, the protection of plants, plants sddding oil and fibre, mountain lands 
cheese-making, forage crops and seed for meadow-grass. 

The legal section helps members where questions of agrarian rights and 
taxes and tariffs are concerned ; the building section hdps them when there 
is question of rural buildings. The societj' holds r^;ular meetings and con- 
templates holding exhibitions, issuing we^y sheets of news and publidiing 
works of a technical character. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

A GOVERNSIENT order as to the BUSESr^ OF co-operative BAXKS. — Tke 
Madras Builettn of Co^operaftoftf Vol IX, No. Seplembei ic>i7. 

The government of India on 25 July 1917 passed an order as to ctu- 
rent and savings-bank accounts in central Isanks and primary* societies- 
In their recommendation the Committee on Co-operation in India de- 
precated the opening of current accounts by central banks except in places 
where b anking facilities did not exist, and suggested that a low rate of 
interest, not exceeding 2 per cent., shoidd be paid on such accounts, and that 
the whole amount so hdd should be covered by cash or govermnent paper, 
iitespectivdy of fluid resources kept to cover other liabilities. In regard 
to savings accounts the committee expressed the o]^on that 75 per cent, 
of the amount so hdd should be coveted by cash or liquid investments, that 
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the accepted on one account should be small, that notice of with- 

drawal should be required, and that these accounts should not be suffered 
to become current accounts. In the case of primarj’ societies the commit- 
tee recommended : a) that current accomxts and deix>sits at call should be 
prohibited, and b) that short-term deposits, if made in the form of savings 
deposits, ought to be encouraged when small sums within strictly marked 
limits were taken and dealt with on lines similar to those of the Post Office 
savings-banks. The co mmit tee considered that the rate of interest on such 
dqwsits might be left to local decision, subject to the control of the R^- 
strar. 

The government order remarks on the want of uniformity among both 
central banks and primary societies in respect to the terms and conditions 
rela ting to saidngs deposits which in some cases are \irtuatly withdrawable 
at call. It is essential that the roles relating savir^-bauk accounts 
prevent these from endangering the stability of banks. Savings accounts 
should ordinarily be for such limited amounts that their sudden withdrawal 
cannot seriously dMocate the business of a bank, while the rate of interest 
should be low enough to attract only those who really need such a means 
of saving. These safeguards seem in some cases to have been neglected : 
under existing rules the maximum amount which may be deposited by 
a single depoator in such an account is in some cases as high as Rs. 50,000 ; 
while the whole sum deposited can be withdrawn at short notice or without 
notice, and, in some cases, the rate of interest allowed is as high as 4 % and 
5 per cent, per annum. 

The government consider that in future the terms on which savings- 
bank deposits are accepted by the Madras Central Urban Bank should be 
adopted b^’ ah central banks, that is the maximum amount receivable in 
any one j’ear from one individual should be fixed at Rs. 1,000, and the maxi- 
mum amount to the credit of an account at any time should be fixed at 
Rs. 2,000. 

The government also consider that the rate of interest allowed on sav- 
ings deposits should not exceed 3 Vs cent, per annum ; the interest 
being calculated monthly on the lowest credit balance on any date of eaeh 
month. Central banks should, be required to hold 75 per cent, of the sums 
accepted in savings-bank accounts either in cash or government paper. These 
orders came into force at once in r^ard to all new savings-bank accounts. 
As r^rds existing savings accounts, it is directed that notice be given to 
the depositors that the orders will be applicable from the first of the fol- 
lowing month. 

As r^ards current accounts in central banks the government direct 
that the maximum rate of interest be fixed at 2 % per cent, per annum, and 
that 75 per cent, of the total amount on such accounts be held in cash or 
government paper. 

The same saf^;uards are imposed in the case of primary societies as 
in that of central banks. 
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CANADA. 

1 THE AI<BERTA FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE EI,F,VATOR COMPANY — The Giatf 

Groesit^' Guide, WinuiiiCK, jS Nrnemher 1917 

The brilliant success to which this co-operative company attained last 
year (i) was further developed in 1916-17. 

The constniction department built 43 elevators and six annexes, 52 
warehouses and 57 coalsheds during the year. 103 elevators ban d M 
i6,375i333 bushels of grain. The company is rapidly increasing the per- 
centage of grain handled by the elevators in most places ; but the shortage 
of cars is a handicap which allows competitors to secure the grain which 
would otherwise come to the elevators. Owing to the smaller crop the ave- 
rage amount of grain handled by an elevator was less than in the previous 
year. The commission department handled 8,804,700 bushds of grain. 

The business of the co-operative department increased b^nd expec- 
tations. It handled 2,691 carloads as compared with 998 in the previous 
year, and a considrable additional amount was handled in lots less ■^an car- 
loads. The total turnover of $1,519,984 was more than twice that of the 
previous year. 

The live stock department handled 1,242 carloads as compared with 
628 in the previous year. 

The balance-sheet showed a profit of $236,502 for the year, and the 
tax on business profits amounted to $71,127. 

A dividend of 8 per cent, was paid to shareholders. The total assets 
of the company amounted to $2,554,790 as compeared vrith $1,509, 496 
in the previous year. The capital stock stood at $563,689, the subs^b^ 
capital being $1,291,630. Thetotaltumoverfortheyear was $26,000,000, 
and the profits work out at slightly less than one per cent, of this amount. 

Forty-two new local associations were organized, several without any 
assistance from the head office. There are now 145 local associations in 
Alberta, having 14,528 shareholders who hold 21,527 shares of the par 
value of $60 each. The annual meeting, hdd at Calgary last No-srember, 
recommended that eveiy eSort should be made to organize new local asso- 
ciations. 

The balance sheet of the United Grain Growers, wliich resulted on 
the fusion last year of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Company and the 
Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, showed assets amount- 
ing to $6,180,534, the shareholders’ capital and surplus being $3,484,656, 
the paid-up capital stock $1,825,300, the reserve $1,250,000 and the un- 
dirrided profit and loss $409,355. The turnover of the two companies, with 
subsidiary companies, was $100,000,000 in the previous year. 

The first shareholders’ annual meeting of the united company will be 
held in November 1918. 


(1) See our issue lor March 7, iiage 1 1. 
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a THR SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE EIyRVATOR COMPANY -- /.’i Giam 
Gfowers’ Guide, Winnipeg, 28 November 1917. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company brilliantly con- 
tinued business in the year which ended on 31 July 1917 (i). 

The directors’ report shows that in 1916-17 more than 34.538.637 bushels 
of grain (39,089,000 in 1915-1916) were handled through the company's 
258 devators (230 in 1915-1916), while 2,198,912 bushds (4,109,000 in 
1915-1916) were despatched directly. The largest amount handled by a 
single devator was 401,400 bushds. 

Net profits wereless than in the previous year, amounting, to 1250,752,83 
from which there was paid a cash dividend of 8 per cent, totalling $70,945.20 
The balance, namely $279,807.63, are to be employed as follows; 50 per cent, 
is to be placed to the devator reserve account; $2.50 per share are to be paid 
OB all shares allotted before i April 1917 ; and the remaining $18,353.81 
are to be transferred to reserves. 

Of the 55,569 subscribed capital shares of $50 each, representing a 
capital of$ 2,678,450, the paid-up capital amounted on i April 1917 to 
$886,815, having increased by $259,473. These shares were distributed 
ameng 302 local assodations having 19,317 shardiolders. 


3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SASKATCHEW.VN, — 

The Pvhlic Service Monthly, Vol. VI, No. 5, Regina, December 1917. 

The Co-operative Organizations Branch, added to the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture after the passage of the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act in 1913, has year after year met with a more marked success. 
The fact is proved by ^e increasing number of co-operative associations 
organized and rostered in consequence of the propaganda work which 
has been accomplished. Whenever and wherever a community of farmers 
shows a desire to take advantage of the Act, advice and practical help are 
freely tendered to them by the Co-operative Organizations Branch. By- 
laws are suggested to them ; different lines of work, and the degree of suc- 
cess which may be expected from each, are indicated ; men are seiMt to help 
in the first co-operative consignment of live stock ; and provision is made 
for the diflScult matter of co-operative accounts for such consignments by 
supplying the forms proved by the experience of other countries to be the 
simplest and the best. 

An important amendment to the Act of 1913 was made in 1916. For- 
merly all transactioiis of the associations had to be paid for in cash. This 
was intended to prevent the associations from falling into the power of a 


(1) See oiir Sssae tor Maith 1917, page ig. 
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possibly antagonistic creditor, who might seriously embarass a struggling 
association by pressing for payment at an inopportune moment. Nothix^ 
of the sort is to be feared if the creditor is another and similar asjgQriation. 
and the amendment allows associations to buy on credit from other asso- 
ciations having objects like their own. Since this amendment was passed 
the central ofi&ce of the Sa^atchewan>Grain Growers’ Association has acted 
as a purchasing agency for the associations. 

Of all branches of co-operation only co-operative production has not 
made much progress in Saskatchewan. There are in the province only one 
co-operative farm and only two co-operative breeding associations, the 
one for horses and the other for cattle. 

The following comparative figures show the progress which has been 
made : 

1914 19x5 1916 


Associations reporting 

Number of shareholdeis 

Paid-np capital 

$ 

109 

9,850 

13.404 

$ 

173 

' 5,537 

39,421 

$ 

209 

9,444 

92,940 

Assets 

» 

37,337 

> 

105,322 

f 

295,0X2 

I,iabilities, including paid-up capital. 

» 

89.717 

» 

89,936 


939,938 

Associations handling supplies . . 
Value of supplies handled 

$ 

70 

*39,320 

» 

138 

805,456 

• 

308 

1.984.54s 

Associations marketing live slock ^ . 
Value of live stock marketed . . . 

$ 

9 

2,034 

$ 

10 

150.319 

» 

93 

39.171 

Other farm produce marketed . . . 
Total turnover 

$ 

231,334 

, 

8.993 

964.899 

» 

15,115 

2,199,839 


The number of societies which T^;istered between May and December 
1917 was 367. 


PRANCE. 

THE INSPECTION OP THE SUBSIDIZED FUNDS OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND 
AGRICULTUR-AL ASSOCIATIONS. 

A ministerial decree of 15 January 1917 regulates the working of 
the inspectorates as follows : 

“ Article i. — On principle, inspections of the r^onal funds of agri- 
cultural credit, and of the various ^ricultural associations which profit 
directly or indirectly by the State’s financial encouragment, are made 
without notice. G^erally speaking, the inspector sends the report contain- 
ing his notes and observations to the inspected institutions, who rq>ly 
and return the report to him. He then adds to it his conclusions, wlfidti 
should resume his observatious and advise as to whether advances ^ould 
be renewed and new advances or subsidies assigned to the institutionB. 
Hie inspectors of credit and of the agricultural associations then send 
their rqwrts and those which the directors of their agricultural ser- 
vices have remitted to them to the general inspector. The latter adds his 
observations to each report and submits it, if necessary, to the council 
of inspection. Hie reports are then remitted to the director of agriculture. 
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" Article 2. — The director of agriculture sends the reports concerning 
nstitutions of agricultural credit, agricultural co-operative societies which 
have received advances from the State and agricultural mutual insurance 
societies to the chief of the department of agricultural credit, co-opera- 
tion and mutual aid, who is keeper of these reports. 

The chief of the department of agricultural credit, co-operation and 
mutual aid takes, with respect to these institutions, the steps indicated by 
the observations in the reports remitted to him by the director of agricul- 
ture, and intimates to the latter what steps he has taken and what results 
they have had. 

" At the next inspection the inspectors must investigate as to whether 
the prescribed steps have been taken and must make any useful observa- 
tions relevant to them. 

" Every regional chief must draw up annuall}-, with the help of the 
inspector who collaborates with him, a report on all the institutions in 
his region and must send it to the general inspector before 31 January, 

" Before they start on a tour the inspectors may ask the chief of 
the department of agricultural credit, co-operation and, mutuality to com- 
municate to them all evidence which may be useful to the work of super- 
vision with which they are charged. 

'' Article 3. — The department of agricultural credit, co-operation and 
mutuality remits to the department of inspection a copy of the quarterly 
balance-sheets, the abstract as to the business of local and of r^onal ftmds 
and the minutes in extenso of general meetings which it receives from the 
regional funds of agricultural credit. It remits to it at the same time twenty 
copies of the circulars it has sent out. It notifies it of the advances and 
subsidies granted to the various supervised institutions. 

" It prepares and verifies collections of the applications for advances 
presented by the regional funds of mutual agricultural credit societies and 
the agricultural co-operative producers' societies, and collections of the ap- 
plications for subsidies made by the funds of agricultural mutual reinsu- 
rance, and transmits all these to the director of agriculture in order to ob- 
tain the opinion on them of the department of inspection when they are 
complete and when, in the case of co-operative societies, the competent 
directorates have proceeded to make technicafand economical enquiries. 

Article 5. — The chief of the department of agricultural credit, co- 
operation and mutuality notifies to the director of agriculture the insti- 
tutions which should, in his opinion, be the object of a special examination, 
and indicates the particular points on which he wishes for more detailed 
information, and the propaganda which seems to him to be needed in 
favour of a special form of institution of agricultural credit, co-operation 
or mutuality. He also informs him, as occasion arises, of the societies which 
ought, in his opinion, to be created, and in favour of which he thinks the 
administration ought to intervene specially’. 

" The director of agriculture then takes the steps which seem to him 
necessary, on the advice of the inspector general, who is the chief of the 
department of the general inspection of credit and subsidized agricultural 
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associations. He detaches an inspector, or appeals to the director of agricul- 
tural services in the geographical department concerned 


GBRI^IANY. 

THE X 3 NION OK GERMAN ACRlCUI.TURAI, SOaKTIES IN 1016. 

The yearbook of the Union of Agricultural Societies of the German 
Empire gives some interesting details as to the union’s activity in the third 
year of war. 

The first part of the yearbook contains an examination of the general 
development of ^agricultural co-operation in Germany from June 1915 to 
May 1916, and of the activity of the union and the work of propaganda un- 
dertaken by central banks and central societies for purchase and sale. 

In 1915 the turnover of the central banks passed from 7,600 million 
to 14,100 million marks, and the turnover of the trade affected by the cen- 
tral societies for purchase and sale from 303 million to 459,200,000 marks. 

The report of the union’s administrative council is followed by^ the re- 
port made to the 31st Congress of German Agriculture, held at Berlin on 
26 October 1916. The greater part of the yearbook is however taken up by 
statistics as to 17,988 societies belonging to the union. At the end of 1916 
the affliated cooperative societies numbered 19,045, being 65.7 per cent, 
of all German agricultural cooperative societies, and were federated in 3c 
national and provincial federations. They included 62 central societies 
11,641 savings and loan banks, 2,341 societies for purchase and sale and 
2,260 cooperative creameries. The 2,741 other societies comprised co- 
operative societies for the sale of live stock, eggs, fruit and vegetables, etc. 

At the end of 1916 the rural saiungs and loan banks had a total turn- 
over of 6,900,000 marks, and the cooperative societies for purchase and 
sale one of 278,800,000 marks. The co-operative creameries handled 1,750 
million kilogrammes (1) of milk. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRBEAND. 

CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE IN 1915. — The Labour Gazette, Vol. XXV, No. ir, 
London, November 191 

The following particulars as to registered cooperative societies in 
the United Kingdom are based upon returns made directly to the ^Ministry of 
Labour, supplemented by information supplied by the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. 

Distribution and Production, — Returns obtained by the Ministry of 
Labour show that 994 registered cooperative societies engaged on agricul- 
tural distribution and production were at work at the end of 1915* Of 


(i) I kilogramme — 5.2 II s. 
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them 911 were engaged wholly on agriatltural operations. — 522 on the 
distribution of seeds, manures, implements and other commodities, and 322 
mainly on the production of butter. 

The 911 societies had an aggregate membership of 122,072, this num- 
ber having increased by 5,028 or 4.3 per cent, since 1914 and by 54,541 or 
80.8 per cent, since 1905, The total share, loan and reserve capital amount- 
ed to £1,263,577, having increased by £108,184 or 9.4 per cent, since 
1914 and by £848,088 or 204.1 per cent, since 1905. The a^egate value 
of sdes during 1915 was £9,001,867, having increased by £2,151,922 or 
31.4 per cent, since 1914 and £6,997,140 or 349 per cent, since 1905. The 
profit was £169,610 or £67,573 more than in 1914. 

The number of persons employed by these societies was 3,532 and the 
amount paid to them in wages £195,101, which figures showed increases 
since 1914 of 119 and £16,295, respectively. 

In addition to these 911 societies, 83 industrial co-operative societies 
had in 1915 departments for farming and dairy-work in which they 
employed 832 persons receiving £49,656 in wages, and of which sales 
reached the value of £432,549, 

The following table shows the value of the sales in 1915 of all the 
994 distributive and productive societies and departments : 



AgtiCUltQIBl 

Pistrlbntive 

Sodeties 

igricultnral 
Ftodoctive 
Sodetiee 
and Departments 

Total 

1 

Amotmt 

Pexoentage 


£ 

£ 

£ 


England and Wales 

3.005,849 

617.497 

3.623,346 

38.4 

Scotland 1 

521,208 

371.083 

892,291 

95 

Ireland 

969,521 

3,949,258 

4.918,779 

52.1 

United Kingdom 

4.496,578 

4,937.838 

9,434,416 

lOO.O 


Thus the value of the sales by the distributive societies in l^ngland and 
Wales was more than twice that of the sales by the combined distributive 
sodetira of Scotland and Ireland ; but the productive societies and depart- 
ments in Ireland sold a total value more than four times greater than that 
sold by those in Bigland and Wales and in Scotland. 

Dtstr^mfkn. — Hie following table diows the sales of agricultural 
distributive sodeties from 1905 to 1915 : 
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England and Woles 

Sscotland 

Ireland 

Year 

No. 


No. 


No. 




Sales 


Sales 




of Societies 


of Societies 


of Societies 




£ 

- 


— 

£ 

1905 

82 

21^,292 

5 

46,610 

150 

37 t ,273 

1906 

III 

387,775 

8 

51,511 

x6i 

420,223 

1907 

I 2 I 

572.735 

12 

80,338 

163 

484,771 

1908 

13 1 

751,445 

19 

99,530 

157 

469,556 

1909 

145 

885.683 

31 

227,141 

160 

491,034 

1910 

165 

1,036,515 


291,838 

168 

521,193 

19II 

217 

1,325.547 

.•ft 

335,470 

159 

525,580 

1912 . ... 

228 

1,623,805 

69 

367,273 

153 

641,239 

1913 • • 1 

1 242 

1,822.050 

73 

417,742 

150 

694,841 

1914 1 

1 278 

2,078,002 

77 

468,165 

157 

783.927 

1915 1 

265 

3,005,849 

79 

521,208 

178 

969,521 


As compared with the previous year the value of sales in 1915 had in- 
creased by 44.7 per cent, in England and Wales, by ir.3 per cent, in Scot- 
land and by 23.7 per cent, in Ireland. As compared with 1903 the in- 
crease in England and Wales and in Scotland was great and in Ireland 
it was one of more than 100 per cent. 

Production. — The following table shows the number of societies 
engaged on production and the value of their sales and transfers from 1905 
to 1915 : 


( 



Special Farming 

Year 

and Dairy Societies 


No, 

of Societies 

Sales 


■ 

£ 

1905 

260 

1.372,552 

1906 

272 

1,683,120 

1907 

287 

1,829,2791 

1908 

303 

1,909.582, 

1909 1 

318 

2.044,917, 

1910 ' 

336 

2.255.0471 

I911 ... 

338 

2,387,642 

1912 

352 

2.925.432 

1913 

368 

3,135,627 

1914 

383 

4,519,851 

1915 

389 ' 

4,505,289 


I 

Fanning i Total Agricultural 

and Dairy Departments I 

of Wholesale and Retail Production by all Classes 
Indubtrial Distributive 

Societies ' of Societies 


No. 

Sates and 

No. 

1 Sales and 

Societies 

Translers (i) 

1 of Societies 

1 Transfers (i) 


£ 

!“ 

r 

56 

402,639 

’ 316 

1 1,775.191 

61 

. 473.258 

333 

1 2,156,378 

64 

477.379 

351 

1 2,306,658 

69 1 

494,869 

372 

1 2,464,471 

7 ^ 

467.967 

3S9 

2,512,884 

71 

435.568 

1 407 

2,690,615 

72 

330,267 

1 4^0 

2,717.909 

76 

1 301,069 

428 

3.226,501 

73 . 

307.0151 

441 

3 . 44*,642 

80 

: 330,443 

463 

3,850,294 

83 1 

432,549 

472 

4.937,838 


(i) The goods produced by the productive departments of industrial co-operative sodelies 
are usually not sold directly but transferred to the distributive departments. 
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As compared 'witli 1914 there was an increase of about 28 per cent, 
in the value of the sales both of the special farming and dairy societies and 
of the agricultural departments of industrial societies. As compared with 
1905 this value in the case of the farming and dairy societies had increased 
by 228 per cent., in that of the agricultural departments of industrial 
societies by 7.4 per cent. 

Profit sharing. — The returns made to the Ministry of Ivabour show that 
of the 532 agricultural distributive societies 57, employing 263 persons and 
paying £30,805 in wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting to 
£2,230 or 10.7 of such wages. Of the 389 agiicultral productive societies 
67, employing 488 persons and paying £23,972 in wages, paid bonuses to 
their employees amounting altogether to £1,515 or 6.3 per cent, of such 
wages. 

Of the 83 departments of industrial societies nine, employing 43 per- 
sons and paying £3,040 in wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting 
to £91 or 3 per cent, of wages. 


RUSSIA. 

THE OKIGIN AND GROWTH OP THE UNION OF SIBERIAN CREAMERY ASSOCLA- 
. TIONS. — Yarkoff (G. M.) in The Russian Co-operator, Vol. I, No. 12 and Vol 11, 

No. I, Eondon, November and December 1917. 

Tliree stages of development can be discerned in the history of co-ope- 
rative buttermaking in Siberia. In the first period — 1897 to 1902 — a 
few scattered co-operative creameries appeared and fought the private 
enterprises. The second stage was introduced in 1902 by the establish- 
ment of an organization for the promotion of co-operative buttermaking 
^ith government help. The third stage began in 1908 with the creation of 
the Union of Siberian Creamery Associations which has united most of 
the co-operative creameries of Western Siberia. 

A) Perwd of Formation. — Western Siberia possesses large areas of 
free land and a very small population. Its meladows and steppes produce 
such an abundance of good, nourishing hay that, in spite of as much as 
six months of cold, a farmer can feed his cattle all the year round without 
having resort to special grass cultivation. Stock breeding has therefore 
been considerably developed. In the government of Tobolsk, ior instance, 
70 per cent, of the households own from one to five milch cows each 
and 28 per cent, from six to nineteen, while the remaining 2 per cent, pos- 
sess twenty or more cows each. 

This growi:h of stock-breeding has not however been accompanied by 
a corresponding growth of buttermaking. The latter industry did not 
become important until after the making of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Oidy then, that is after 1895, a few privately owned creameries and some 
private firms which ported butter arose. Such private enserprises were 
established in the chief centres of buttermaking — Eourgan, Omsk and 
some other towns. They were of very little profit to the peasant farmers 
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of Siberia, who roulizofl very low prico.s for their milk. Gradually the pea- 
sants began on their own initiative to combine for the estahlishment of 
co-operative croaiiieiie.s. They usntally live in scattered villages, each con- 
taining some hundred and fifty or two hundred households, and they are 
responsible in coiiinion for paying rent and dues for their land to the State 
and for a nuinher of services. Thus there is among them a spirit of solida- 
rity which renders further co-operation easy. The co-operative creameries, 
called Creamery Artels, have been springing up snicc 1897. They have mtt 
with opposition, for there were usually in each village one or more house- 
holds of well-to-do peasants who had already established their own private 
creameries and who did all they coidd to hinder their co-operative compe- 
titors. These prosperous peasants in many cases went as far as to pay for 
the milk a price which left them no profit on the butter or even involved them 
in loss. Gmadally, none the less, the advantages of co-operation became 
patent to the population. Yet the movement developed slowly becaase 
the individual artels were out of touch with each other, having no central 
o^anization for the projection of their interests. Each had to pass through 
the same cycle of exi)ericncc. 

B) Period of Organisation with Government Aid. — Towards the end of 
the first period buttcrniaking had become a flourishing and pronsising in- 
dustry. The cause of co-operative buttermaking was t^en up by llr. 
A. N. Balakschin who presented a memorandum to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in which he set out, in detail, the importance of this industry to Siberia 
and the necessity of organizing it on co-operative principles. Smee co- 
operative creameries had already appeared in various districts he mged the 
creation of a central organization which would promote further develop- 
ment on right lines. The suggestions of the memorandum were approved 
by the ministry, and an " Organization for the Promotion of ^-operative 
Creameries " which enjoys government assistance was called into Me. 

The objects of the new organization were : to help in the organization 
of new artels ; to teacli metnbeTs of aitels to manage the business keep 
the accounts of these and to suOTly all kinds of information as to building 
factories, buying machinery an(f the like ; to act as intermediary between 
the artels and firms dealing in butter, settling disputes between them ; to 
help the artels to obtain credit from governmental, co-operative or pnvate 
sources ; and in general to care for their successfM development tod con- 
duct. The government also granted 7,000 roubles towards mamton^ 
the office of the organization and a staff of e:^erts in buttermaking. Mr. Ba- 
lakshin was given charge of the new organization. . V • tl. 

The importance of the government’s participation did not lie in tne 
small money grant, but in the fact that official goodwill enabled lie orga- 
nization to hold meetings in the villages and propagate the ide^ of co-ope- 
ration. Within five years, between 1902 and 1907, Mr. Bala ks m n formed or 
helped to form 271 creameries, V?aging metowbil© a war of deftoce aga^t 
theattacks of private capitalists and mannfacturers. He worked mraasm^ 
ly for tiie amalgamation of the separate artels in one central body, and 
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finally in 1907 he had won over certain of them which agreed to form an 
union. 

C) The Union of the Creameries. — Only twelve creamery artels and one 
co-operative consumers’ store took part in the formation of the Union of 
the Siberian Creamery Associations in 1908. The following table shows 
the union’s growth since that date. 


At the cud 

Number ot 

Number 

Numliei of 

'liuuovtl lU 

01 

adhereut 

creameries 

ol 

stores 

branch ottkcb 

loiiblc. 

1908 . . 

65 

12 

n 

2,380,000 

1909 . . 

... 108 

20 

J 

2,934.000 

1910 . . 

... 181 

34 

5 

4.355.000 

1911 . . 

. . . 218 

d 4 

5 

4,250,000 

1912 . . 

... 328 

133 

7 

7,485,000 

1913 . . 

... 502 

363 

ir 

14,000,000 

1914 . . 

... 502 

363 

16 

31 , 000,000 

1915 . . 

. . . 902 

681 

lO 

35,000,000 

1916 . . 

. . over 1,000 about i,ooo 

21 

73,000,000 


In October 1917 the members of the union included 1300 creamery 
artels, 1050 co-operative stores and 21 branch ofi&ces. It also had a buying 
agency in Moscow and wholesale stores at each of its branch offices. It 
was anticipated that last year’s turnover would exceed 100,000,000 roubles. 
The union owns two printing establishments and publishes a weekly paper, 
the Narodnaya Gazette. Its industrial undertakings include an oil-crush- 
ing miU, an engineeering shop in Ishim for the repair of agricultural machi- 
nery, small rope works in Yaloutorovsk and a small soap factory in Kour- 
gan. 

Its objects are to organize the sale of butter made by its members on 
home and on foreign markets, and to buy wholesale all implements and 
material used in buttermaking and other commodities required by its mem- 
bers. The goods thus bought are sold to the consumers at the shops and 
stores already mentioned. ♦ 

The highest authority of the union is its annual general meeting which 
is attended by a representative for every ten artels, chosen at a branch 
meeting of delegates from such ten art^s in one district. The union's 
board includes the managing director and the committee of auditors, and 
is elected for three years from the members of the artels. .‘Similarly the 
managing boards of the branch offices are elected at branch meetings, and 
the man agers of such branches, who need not belong to the unions, are ap- 
pointed. The membership of the union is open to creamery artels and con- 
sumers’ shops and stores but not to individuals ; that of the artels to per- 
^ns ^aged on ^^tuie ; that of the shops to a wider circle atno rig the 
inhabitants of the villages. On joining the union an artel must take up 
shares for 100 roubles and pay ten roubles to the reserve fund. It must 
a^ee to conduct all its business through the union and it becomes collec- 
tively responsible to the union for all its liabilities. 
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The artels conduct their affairs " by mutual agreement directed towards 
the common advantage of aU, according to the decisions of the meeting of 
the members of the artel entered in a special book ", They elect their own 
officials and managers and their membership is open to all farmers of a 
given locality on payment of a ceitain entrance fee. A member may on 
leaving an artel claim his share of its capital and property only^ if his se- 
cession be due to a change of residence. The artels may open shops for 
consumers and conduct other business according to the decisions of their 
members. The union has its own instructors and experts who advise and 
help individual artels, introducing in them modern methods of buttermak- 
ing, and who audit the accounts of the consumers' shops and advise as 
to these. 

D) The Union and the War. — The outbreak of war placed the Siberian 
buttermaking industry in a difficult position : the usual purchasers of but- 
ter refused to buy it even at the very low price, half or less than half that 
usually charged, at which it was offered to them. The union intervened 
and advised its members not to sell but to store their butter, and then 
approached the government with a request for advances on the stored but- 
ter. This request was granted and the union was therefore able to advance 
to its members as much as 8 roubles (i) on a pud (2) of butter at a time when 
the market-price had fallen to 6 roubles a pud. Later the union offered 
the stored butter to the government for the needs of the army. The offer 
was aecepted and the butter was so bought at 12 roubles 20 kopeks a pud. 
Thus tile union protected the interests both of its members and of butter- 
making generally, and compelled private exporters to raise their price for 
butter to 12 roubles a pud. The increase in the union’s business since the 
outbreak of war, as shown in the table reproduced, is explained by such 
action. 

Most of the butter made in Siberia now passes through the hands of 
the union. In 1916 the union supplied to the government 90 per cent, of 
all the butter it received from Siberia, only some 10 per cent, being dealt 
with by small co-operative organizations.. 


h) 1 rouble ~ about 2$ i d at par. (s) i pud 4^ lbs. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GERMANY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSURANCli ACALWST HAIL 
souRCi: 

RohrbickiW , Di im *m I phil , ot Colo^liic; I) t. duj,tsclu Uii^tUusuhuiin\u\ Wnisdiaft 
lot I RuhtiUt Pc; ucfttrtoif — ^Supplement to M*tft iluium fii, In offt nil tJu n Pt tunu / siclut 
un46 published by the J\rband o/fnitlichi} 1 tintikt jchnitu^s UisialUn in 

2)tu uhlaitil jolhycai new senes Mhjeui Nos i in(l-%S 7 j>p Ki< 1 F<.bniii\ loi*’ 


§ I. Tm Importanci: or Insurakci: against ILur, in Gi rtsivny 

The study signed by Br. Rohrbeck, which the Union of Public Institu- 
tions Insuring against Hail in Germany has published, is moie than custo- 
marily helpful to the work of specialists in insurance against hail. All the 
desiderata which the International Institute of Agriculture may be said 
to have centralized (i) have indeed not been realized. We know that in this 
domain the information available for use is never sufficiently detailed. It 
gives only a fragmentary view of the problem which allows it to be ap- 
prehended chronologically rather than geographically. It presents an edifice 
which is constantly being planned and which can be, constructed only stone 
by stone. We have several times over (3) made use of the slight material 
which allowed us to study now societies of a particular foim, now the busi- 
ness of some of the chief German companies insuring against hail in a parti- 
cular year ; and a review of data which concern all Germany, and which 
in certain cases apply to a period longer than thirty years, is not without in- 
terest to us It is such a review whicli Dr. Rohrbeck’s study, from which 
we wUl borrow the more significant facts, affords us We will draw upon 
it largdy in this article. 


(i) Intunaiiomil of Agticuifute, Dipa^initni ot Social and I conomic Inst liulions 

L^Assu/ance giCh dans quelques pa'^s et ses pfobUiPcs, Rome, loii , Idem, Proceedings of the 
Fourth General Sleeting, 6-13 May 1913; Repoitot M 0 Bolle, delegate ot Belgium and tlie 
Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg on insurance against the risks oi hail, Rome, 191 3 

(3) Mon^hlv Bulltiin of Economic and Social Intelligence (afterwards 1 nta national 
Recteii of -igiiculiwal Economics) 1911, April, 1913, Decembei, pp 72-75, 1913, 

PP W-Ss* 1 01 1, August, lit) 5 Vr-; Septtmbei pp |5-57; April, pp ^7-50; iqi6, 
September, pp 66-06. 
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It has coasted to be necessary to i)r()vel 1 ieiiiipoi Laiicc of insurance against 
hail in (iennany. The cajiital instiivd in 1907 amounted to 3,15:2,163,115 
marks. In iCjog the insured ciipital was estimated at 3,175,000,000 marks u). 
hor 1012 I>r. Kohrbeck quotes the Assekurm:-] alirbucli for 1913 which 
gives the ca])ital so insured in that year as 3,500,000,000 marks. This 
yearbook notes that the capital insured against hail throughout the 
world did not vsurpass 7,500,000,000 niarks. liurope was responsible for 03 
per cent, of this amount and (k'nnany for 50 per cent. 

§ 2. FKlvQUKNCy AND InTKNSITY OF PIaiI,. 

Material for a comparison can also be obtained from the figures for the 
various Prussian districts and all Prussia furnished b}' the statistics as to 
damage occasioned by hail. Both averages and the amount of damage 
per hectare are given for the years from rgoo to 1909, the last year 
fbr which these statistics exist. Tlic^’^ concern all arable and garden land ; 


Kt^ions 

T9OO 

If, 01 

iqo 3 

1903 

1904 

1905 

iqo6 

1 

19 ^ 

1908 

1909 

Bist }*russia. . . 

i .^\ 

3.36 

0.5^ 

1.39 

I -15 

0.68 


1.24 

I. 17 

I 07 

West Piussia , . . 

1.77 

0.66 

0.96 

1.33 

0.53 

2.8q 

1.69 

3-23 

1*83 

0 29 

Brandenbufaf . . . ... 

o.tx 

0 ,Q 4 

0.53 

0.36 

0.90 

2.85 

1.86 

5.09 

3.22 

0 28 

Pomerania 

0.99 

^>•53 

0.53 

1.07 

0.65 

2.31 

i.oS 

2.32 

2.85 

0.95 

Posnnnia 

0.55 

r.19 

i. 7 g 

0.02 

0.2§ 

2.09 

0.1 1 

4.70 

5-69 

0.29 

Silesia ' ... 

i.ig 

2.25 

4.59 

0.63 

I.I5 

2.7X 

3 . 3 ^ 

4.40 

5.UI 

1. 82 

Saxony 

1.40 

1.41 

1.97 

1.70 

2.41 

6.19 

1.53 

4.39 

8.09 

0.70 

Schleswig IloJstcin . 

0.31 

0.43 

0.05 

^.13 

0.24 

i.ir 

0.32 

035 

0.68 

0.12 

Hanover. . ...... 

0.81 

00 

CO 

et 

0.66 

3.04 

I.3I 

7.44 

1.35 

3*23 

5.95 

0.73 

Westphalia 

0.84 

0,87 

1.30 

1.49 

6 .II 

2,82 

1. 14 

0,60 

3 - 3 S 

0.82 

Hesse-Nassau 

3.51 

1.82 

2.29 

0.9S 

1.34 

6.00 

2.34 

4.59 

3-^5 

0.49 

Rhine Province ... 

3»33 

0.13 

6.78 

2.10 

iA 3 

1.50 

1.22 

0.88 

3.28 

2.44 

Ilohenzollem 

3.35 

l.OI 

7.35 

0.86 

1.48 

'0.50 

13.68 

2.44 

1-35 

1.42 

Prussia 


£.27 

^ 1.88 

i.l8 

1.18 

3.10 

2,54 

! 3.06 

3.S3 

0.95 


It is clear that in Prussia the danger of hail is as much to be feared as 
its effects are difficult to forecast. During these ten 3’'€ars the importance 
of the losses per hectare varies considerabh*'. To give a better idea of this 
circumstance we will arrange in order of amount the differences in the sever- 
al r^ons between the maximum and the minimum losses per hectare dur- 
ing the same period. Our figures refer to marks : 

(1) InUmationallnstitnte of AgricuJitt?^. I#'assurance-gr61e dans quelqpics paj-s et ses pro- 
blames. Rome, 191-1, pp. I/-1S. 




- tiSMTRANCE AND 

TIIRIPT 
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3Vlmimnm 

Bifierence 

Hohenzollerii . . . 

i3.b8 

0.50 

13 18 

Saxony 

. . 8.0() 

0 70 * 

7-.30 

Hanover 

• • 7-44 

0.60 

b.78 

Rhine Province . . 

. . 6.78 

0.43 

b-35 

Posnania 

. . 6.41 

0.38 

6.IJ 

Westphalia 

6 II 

0.60 

5-5r 

Hesse-Nassau .... 

6.00 

0.49 

5-51 

Brandenburg 

. • 5-09 

0.38 

4.81 

Silesia 

• • 5-14 

0.63 


East Prussi? .... 

■ • 4-38 

053 

3.85 

West Prussia .... 

3-33 

0.29 

3.9.4 

Prussia 

3 S3 

095 

2.88 

Pomerania 

. . 2.85 

0.53 

2.33 

Schleswig-Holstein . 

. . i.ii 

0.05 

1.06 


These figures indicate approximately which of a determined group of 
regions suffer most loss from 1^, and which of them are as a rule least ex- 
posed thereto. 

In other parts of the empire other material is used to reach practically 
the same result. Thus in the kingdom of Bavaria the incidence of liail has 
been studied from the point of view of the frequency of falls. Onthispoint 
we have data for the years from 1900 to 1913, completed for the period 
by a series of other data which concern, for the several regions of Bavaria, 
the intensity of the average losses caused by each fall of hail. It will be 
seen at once that no attempt has been made to distribute the lopses over the 
whole area of the country considered. Only the areas which have had to 
suffer the effects of the hail have been taken into accormt, but at the 
time the proportion in which the properties and the area of the whole 
country have been injured has been indicated. 
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Frcquencv and Jnlcit%ity of Folk of Hail in Havana. 



Communes 

affected 

Ajcas 

altected 
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« 

iPropiictOTs suflering loss 

Ycai 

Number 

0' 
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of all 
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of 

cultiv- 
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affected 
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% 

of aU 
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Average 

loss 

pet 

proprie- 

tor 

affected 



ues 


area 


marks 


tics 

marks 

1901 

1.673 

20.9 

181.360 

3.9 

9,195,290 

50.7 

5 *,244 

7.6 

179 

1902 

1,281 

16.0 

*83.613 

. 4.0 

9,703,105 

52.8 

38,475 

5.7 

252 

1903 

1,791 

22.4 

307,502 

6.6 

20,951,554 

68. 1 

70,439 

10.5 

297 

190^ 

800 

lO.O 

63.463 

1.5 

3.645.285 

57‘4 

22,590 

3.4 

I6I 

1905 

933 

11.6 

118,142 

3.1 

12,689,362 

107.4 

45.787 

6.8 

277 

2906 

1,144 

M -3 

153,527 

4-1 

8.733,468 

56.9 

41.328 

6.2 

209 

1907 

1,043 


*38,349 

3.7 

8.4*6,241 

60.8 

39,462 

5.9 
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1908 

1,8 1,2 

22 7 

299,118 

8.0 

22,243,700 

74-4 

88,181 

13.2 
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1909 
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8.7 
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2.8 
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29,403 

4*4 
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1910 

1.248 

15.6 
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3.8 

7.766,059 

53.5 

44,400 
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1911 
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12.3 

109,915 

2.9 

6.i5*.732 

56.5 

31,252 

4.7 

197 

I 9 Ti 

*,197 

15.0 

116,019 

3.0 

5,979,*6o 

51.5 

40,005 

6.0 
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*913 

1,716 

21.5 

176,380 
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9,768,432 

55*4 

47,128 

7.0 
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Average Loss per Fall in Marks. 
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Year 

upper 

Bavaria 

B 


Upper 

Palatinate 

Upper 

Franconia 

Middle 

Franconia 

bower 

Franconia 

Suabia 

Bavaria 

1900 

643-4 

507.9 

126,8 

245.4 

163.2 

243.8 

126.6 

215.7 

274.5 

1901 

199.9 

242.3 

1534 
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119.5 
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142.4 

179.4 

19*02 
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6S.0 

237.0 

ZI2.0 

199-0 

152.0 

257-0 

213.0 

1 90S 

689.0 

5530 

152.0 

229.0 

1 141.0 

197-0 

158.0 

173.0 

252.0 

1909 

42S.O 

223.0 

i6f.o 

170.0 

' 107.0 

1 86.0 

53-0 

1 260.0 

234.0 

19X0 

225.0 

24.4.0 

100.0 

166.0 

138.0 

306.0 

160.0 

I 126.0 

175.0 

19x1 

271.0 

337.0 

168.0 

161.0 

157.0 

149.0 

1370 

248.0 

197-0 

1912 

204.0 

19S.0 

176.0 

127.0 

84.0 

187.0 

67.0 

12S.O 

149.0 

1913 

313.0 

428.0 

1 16.0 

156.0 

130.0 

174.0 

132.0 

177*0 

207.0 
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These figures give averages which allow the iuii)ortaucc of lovsses per 
hectare in these parts of the empire and in Prussia between 1900 and 1909 
to be compared. If the whole cultivated area be taken into account we 
find that in Bavaria, from 1901 to 1913, the following figures, which refer 
to marks, show the distribution of losses per hectare : 1901 — 2.10 ; 1902 — 
2.11; 1903-4.49; 1904-8.61; 1905- 3*33; 1906-2.33; 1907-2.25; 
1908 - 5.95 ; 1909 - 1.80 ; 1910 - 1.93 ; igri - 1.63 ; 1912 - 1.54 ; 1913 - 
2.49. Thus the minimum was 1.54 and the maximum 8.61, which gives a 
difference of 7.07 in a period of thirteen years. 

The figures for the grand-duchy of Baden also concern the frequency 
and intensity of falls of hail, but they do not indicate the extent of the whole 
cultivated area and therefore lack one element allowing of a comparison. 
They allow however the intensitv of losses per cultivated hectare affected 
to be calculated for the period from 1900 to 1914. 


Frequency and Intensity of Falh of Hail in Grand Duchy of Baden. 


Year 

Niinibet 

n 

falls 
of liail 

Xumlxii 

of 

communes 

afiectcd 

Ai^a 

alfectcd 

hectaic^ 

Total 

amount 

of 

lossc*' 

mntks 

Avei.iqe .mount 
ot losses 
l)cr 

heel ate 
f itU«\atcd 
m.«ks 

1900 , 

. . 67 

316 

23.931 

1.657.998 

70.10 

1901 

• • . Si 

233 

22,520 

i. 779.478 

78.98 

1902 

... 47 

288 

23.934 

2.256,549 

95-39 

1903 

... 40 

210 

17.632 

1,479,610 

83.82 

1904'. 

• • • 37 

240 

20,614 

1,812,138 

87.90 

1905 . 

• • • 45 

4 i{> 

52.446 

8,748,197 

i66.7() 

1906 

... 51 

330 

30.35 1 

2.707.737 

89.20 

1907 

... 30 

3«5 

27.892 

2,689,036 

96.40 

1908 . 

... 40 

44 « 

43.588 

4.748.385 

108.33 . 

1909 . 

... 38 

226 

23.386 

1,752,488 

75 -.’>o 

19T0 . 

... 38 

48ft 

50.798 

3,451.302 

107.31 

1911 . 

... 38 

329 

23.763 

2,700,047 

113.62 

1912 . 

• • • 34 

395 

31.037 

3,386,218 

109.10 

1913 • 

... 40 

261 


2,6i3,65(> 

161.47 

1914 . 

... 42 

326 

23.883 

2,412,116 

93-27 


The figures referring to the grand-duchy of Hesse for the years from 
1900 to 1915 include only those showing the areas affected and damaged 
and the total losses suffered. We can further deduce from, them the 
amount of loss per hectare incurred by the lands affected. 
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Aica 

ToUl 

A^cr^lgc amount 


amount 

of losses 

Ycai 

allcctcd 

ol 

pci hectare 


hectares , 

10 sS 4 a 

maik- 

affected 

mark^ 

ICjOO 

• ■ ■ rh,705 

1,702,518 

105-52 

190^ 

• • • J. 59 r 

102,439 

45-23 

1902 .... 

. . . t.3.St. 

74-103 

53-69 

IQOJ .... 

• • • 4.302 

336.370 

78.19 

1904 .... 

. . . 1.789 

122.738 

68. 60 

1905 

• • - 3.205 

165 .388 

50-65 

IQO() 

. . . 3,600 

266,431 

74.00 

1907 

• • • ^ 9.943 

1,711,920 

85.84 

1908 

. . . x2,8j8 

1,968,815 

153-35 

1909 .... 

. . . 1,299 

25.224 

19-41 

I9TO 

. . , 8.546 

5S5.204 

68.47 

I9II .... 

. . . 0,641 

1,088,919 

163.96 

19x2 .... 

. . . 2,908 

343.272 

118.04 

1933 .... 

. ■ . 2,459 

128,736 

52.35 



. . , 1,38.8 

107,603 

77-52 

1915 .... 

. , . 1,042 

84.5^2 

81.17 


The intensity of the incidence of hail in the kingdom of Wurtemburg 
is envisaged in yet another manner. As elsewhere the basis of the estimate 
of frequency is the number of days on which hail fell, whch may be ver\" 
near the number of falls, but the results are represented only by an estimate 
of the areas in which the falls have had thir full destructive effect. The 
following are the figures on this point given in the publication we are exam- 
ining : 

Frequency and Intensity of Hail in the Kingdom of Wiiriemherg, 






Total cultivated 





area sufletint^ 

Yeai 



Number of days 

complete 




of hail 

lObS 

hctiaies 

1900 


• « 

II 

6 . 93 Q 

IQOl . 



13 

5.191 

T 0 O 2 



(1 

4.703 

1903 



8 

14.983 

igo4 

• 


IT 

3.821 

1905 



II 

5.552 

KjOb . 



8 

13.703 

1907 - 



0 

5.305 

1908 . 


; . 

8 

2,228 

1909 . 



5 

4.653 

1910 . 



q 

4.1S2 

I9II . 



6 

i,iS 6 . 

1912 . 



49 

7.537 

1915 - 



- 48 

3-563 

1914 . 



54 

4,6ji 
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The various data we have given as to different districts or countries 
of Germany bring before us different methods of estimating losses. Tet 
us then briefly recal that in Prussia the total amount of losses has been dis- 
tributed over the area of cultivated or cultivable lauds ; in Bavaria the dis- 
tribution is made only over affected areas, but since count has been kept of 
losses it has been possible to estimate the average loss occasioned by a fall of 
hail ; in the grand-duchies of Baden and Hesse the total losses are estimated 
only in relation to the affected areas ; and in Wurtemburg the available 
figures concern only the areas in which falls of hail have occasioned the 
maximum loss- 

Obviously the results of these various systems could, by giving some 
approximate figures, be used for a comparison, which would however be 
of interest only in so far as the conditions of insurance had been completely 
unified. 

§ 3. Distribution of Tosses over EIinds of Crops. 

Another element enters into a rightful estimation of losses by hail, 
that namely of the proportion in which losses are incurred by the various 
kinds of crops. We must content ourselves unfortunately with the available 
data, which concern only Wurtemburg and the grand-duchy of Baden ; 
for the figures referring to Bavaria show only the damage done to agricul- 
tural produce by other agents than hail, and that only within those districts 
in which such damage is* known to have been inflicted. 

The following table shows the percentages of the total loss which have 
been incurred by the various kinds of crops : 


s 

Ceicala ' 

i 

ij! 

15 

ggO. 

V 

Tubercles 

1 

Root crops j' 

1 ^ 

at 

fa 

s 

1 

Grass 1 

1 ! 

r 

Industrial 

plants 

“ 


“ 

1 





1900 

73.7 

o,^ 

1 

2.0 1 

1.4 

4 .S 1 

5.7 

0.8 

1901 

66.6 

I.s 


4.6 

16 

2.2 

0.6 

1902 

67.6 

x.S 

6.3 . 

37 

42 

3.7 

0.02 

1903 

52.7 

I.X 


3.4 

3.0 ' 

5.8 

0.4 

1904 

32.7 

2.0 

4.4 1 

1.7 

3.6 

9.2 

o.-i 

1905 

35.7 

1.3 

1-4 ' 

2.1 

0.7 

I.X 

3.6 

1906 

66.7 

r.o 

, 

2.5 

4-9 , 

3.4 

1.9 

1907 

5S.I 

0.7 

7 o 

2.0 

4.6 ' 

3.5 

0.9 

1908 

305 

0.4 

2,2 ^ 

1.8 

12.6 1 

6.7 

0.5 

1909 

67.4 

0.7 

0.1 ^ 

1 

z.o 

1 1.8 ’ 

X2.S 

0.3 

19x0 

4 j :^ 


8.6 1 2.a - 

3-7 1 4-8 

0.3 

X9XI 


^•4 

4.8 

5.3 


0.3 

1912 

.443 




8.6 



1913 

47.6 




8.0 



1914 

* 4^-7 




5.9 



1915 

81.7 




9.1 













* IiicltiJinj: crop*; grown a*; lorage. 


0.8 

— 

i.i 

.5.8 


0.0 1 

1.5 

0.5 

^■5 

2.6 

0.4 

0.9 

0.5 

32 

0.6 

X0.8 

o.S 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

o.x 

1.0 


13.2 * 


27.3* 


15.7 * 


8.4* 



S 


5’5 

5> 

20.5 

11.5 

.jS.a 

3 o 

10.6 

41.3 

0.7 

15.1 

18.7 

22.2 

16.2 
253 


s 


4-9 

5.5 

12.2 

3.7 

11.4 

X.2 

5.8 
0.7 

3.0 

4.2 

16.8 

3.5 

II.7 

0.9 

6.4 

0.8 
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It is quite evident tliat the crops which in Wurtemburg suffer most 
loss from hail are the cereals, for, in round figures, from 30 to 80 per cent, 
of the total loss is registered as falling on them. The damage done to vine- 
yards is also considerable, and is moreover extremely irregular for the fi- 
gures having reference to it show that it varies from a minimum of 0.7 to 
a maTriTnnm of 48.6 per Cent. As regards other crops, the loss to leguminous 
plants varies from 0.4 to 2 per cent., that to tubercles from o.i to 8.6 per 
cent, that to root crops from i to 4.6 per cent., that to industrial crops from 
0.02 to 3.6 per cent., that to hops from o.i to 10.8 per cent, and that to fruit 
from 0.7 to 16.8 per cent. We have purposely left forage, grass and garden 
crops out of account, for from 1911 onwards they were subject to rear- 
rangements which make estimates less certain. 

The following figures are yidded by the method applied to insurance 
against hail in the grand-duchy of Baden. 



Cereals 
and , 

leguminous 
plants 1 

Potaloets, 

forage 

beetroot, 

chicory 

Forage ’ 
plants 

Oleaginous 

fruits 

Hemp 
and flax 

Products 
' of 

prairies , 

Tobacco 


S 

.3 

> 

! 

I' 

> 

1900 

50.6 

44 

2.6 

O.I 

0.3 

2.3 

134 

0.8 

16.7 

7.6 

1*3 

X90I 

63.3 

3.9 

2.3 

0.5 

0.2 

3*3 

3.1 

0.2 

20.0 

2.1 

1.2 

1902 

45.0 

3.3 

1.5 

0.4 

O.I 

1*5 

4*3 

O.I 

31.6 

7*1 

5.2 

1903 


4.0 

2.0 

O.S 

O.I 

1.5 

tl.l 

0*5 

28.4 

3.0 

1.5 

1904 

54.8 

4.7 

1*7 

O.I 

0.2 

2.8 

6.2 

0.5 

22.4 

5.0 

1,6 

1905 

17.1 

II.II 

3.0 

0.5 

0.4 

2.2 

21.4 

1.2 

33*4 

00 

1.8 

1906 

63.1 

7.7 

2.6 

0,6 

O.I 

2.3 

2.3 

0.9 

10.2 

9.2 

I.O 

1907 

59.2 

3.9 

5*7 

0.3 

O.I 

4.6 

0.3 

0.7 

16.3 

7.5 

1.5 

1908 

48.0 

0.9 

4.1 

0.6 

0.0 

4.1 

2.3 

0*3 

21.7 

16.0 

1.5 

1909 

59.0 

4.6 

<3.3 

O.I 

0,1 

4*5 

12.6 

0 2 1 

9.0 

3.5 

0.7 

1910 

47*5 

8.5 

! 

0.6 

0.0 

2.3 

1 48 

0.2 

23.0 

8.0 

I.O 

I9II 

55-6 

4.1 

9-1 

0.2 

0.0 

2,8 

3.0 

0 I 

194 

3.8 

14 

1912 

6S.0 

2.2 

X .9 

0.4 

0.0 

2.5 

4*9 

0.4 

13.0 

5.1 

1.6 

1913 

37-0 

o.S 

1.3 

0.1 

0.0 

2.5 

2.2 

0.8 

45.8 

8.7 

1.2 

1914 

61.2 

6.8 

4 

1*5 

0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

7.7 

O.I 

15.5 

5.7 

I.O 


As in the case of Wurtemburg the highest percentages represent the 
losses to cereals. The minimum of 17.1 per cent, and maximum of 68 
per cent, are however also applicable to leguminous plants, the two cate- 
gories being considered together. In the category which comprises potatoes, 
forage beetroot and chicory the percentage of the total loss varies from 0.8 
to ii.ii. For forage plants the minimuTn is 1.3 and the maximum 9.4; 
for oleaginous fruits the minimum is 0.1, the maximum 0.8 ; for textfie 
plants they are respectively 0 and 0.4, for prairies 0.5 and 4.6, for tobacco 
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0.3 and 214, for hops o.i and x.2, for vines 9 and 45.8, for fruit crops 
2.1 and 16, for vegetables 0.7 and 5r2. 

The absolute amount of the losses in each year considered was indicated 
in dealing with the frequenc}- and intensity of hail in the grand-duchy of 
Baden. 


§ 4. Societies Insuring against Haie. 

To cover the risks of which we have spoken 39 organizations in Ger- 
many now insure against hail, four of them being stock companies and 35 
of them mutual societies. The latter are either public or private in form. 
Those which are private are sometimes territorial, in which case their oper- 
ations extend over more than one State of the empire, in Prussia over more 
than one province ,*or else they are local societies which cover the risks 
of one State or province at the most, or of certain parts of several States or 
provinces. The territory over which the business of the stock company 
exIienJs is not limited. 

Only in Bavaria is there a public institution, administered by the State, 
which insures against had. It is attached to the Fire Insurance Chamber 
founded in 1875. 

Among the territorial mutual societies there are five whose business 
extends over all the empire ; that of one extends over the empire outside 
Bavaria ; that of another over the empire outside Wurtemburg, the grand- 
duchies of Baden and Hesse and Alsace-I^orraine ; that of another ov^r 
Prussia, Wurtemburg and Mecklenburg ; and that of yet another over all 
Prussia. 

Among mutual institutions having a purely local character there are 17 
unions in Prussia, of which nine are in Schleswig-Holstein, four in Hanover, 
two in Westphalia, one in Brandenburg and one in West Pnissia. Tliere 
are further three such unions in the kingdom of Saxony, two in the grand- 
duchy of MecMenbuig, one in the grand-duchy of Oldenburg and one in 
the free town of lyiibeck. 


§ 5. The Vaeues Insured. 


The values insured against hail amounted to 3,652,595,376 marks 
in 1914 and to 4,157,691,390 marks in 1915. 

These two amounts which show a progress covering, in round figures, 
two billion marks, are distributed as follows among societies of the two 
groups : 


Stock companies 
Mutual societies 


1915 


' ^ 

Peicent. 

V" " — • 

Percent 

marks 

of total 

marks 

of total 

900,299.015 

24.6 

983.655.083 

23.8 

2.752,29b,36i 

75-4 

3,174,036,307 

76.2 
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Thus the value insured against hail has increased in both groups of 
societies, but the calculated percentages show the different character of the 
inogress made in either case, for the increase of the absolute value covered 
by the stock companies is translated, in terms of percentage, into a reduction 
ot 0.8 per cent., while in the case of the mutual societies the ini'r^gse of the 
value insured is accompanied by an increase of 0.8 in the percentage. It 
may be interesting to follow up this clue later. 

As we saw in § 4, the mutual societies are themselves divided into pub- 
lic and private societies. The figures just quoted, which refer to mutual 
societies, are therefore distributed as follows : 


Public mutual societies 
Private mutual societies 


marks 


1914 


Percent 
of total 


1915 


til trks 


Pcicent 
ot total 


318,410,860 8.7 311,184,400 7.5 

2.433.885,501 66.7 2,862,851,907 68.7 


It is worth while to insist on the fact that both the absolute and the 
relative figure has diminished in the case of the public mutual societies, 
while in that of the private mutual societies it has increased in a pro- 
portion relatively great, in view of the fact that the period in question is 
only a year. This increase is equal to exactly 2 per cent, of the total 
amount of the sums insured. 

These private mutual societies comprise both territorial and local 
societies, according to the definition of these already given. We are 
therefore able to consider some new details, still as regards the distri- 
bution of the amount of the sums insured. 


Private Mutual 
Societies : 

Territorial 

Ivocal 






marks » 

Percent, 
ol total 

marks 

Pei cent, 
of total 

2,196,916,248 

60.2 

2,537.851.907 

60.9 

236,969,253 ■ 

6.5 

325,000,000 

7.8 


Thus the local societies seem to have made rdativdy most progress, 
since insuring at first 6.5 percent, of the total value, at the end of ayear they 
insured 7.8 per cent, thereof. Perhaps societies of this type are best suited 
to the needs of insurance against hail. 

If we now consider that in the period from 1881 to 1915 the total value 
insured amounted to 91,174,953,694 marks, and if we distribute this sum 
among the various kinds of societies, we find that the progress we have noted 
becomes more evidently significant : 
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Stock companies 

Mutual societies 

Public mutual societies 

Private mutual societies .... 
Private mutual societies: Territorial 
Private mutual societies : Tocal . . 
Foreign societies 


jnartc*; 

% of totJlt 

32.oqg,.14i,268 

35-2 

59,061,511,057 

64.8 

5,578,014.851 

6.T 

53,483,496,106 

5S-7 

48,182,463,571 

54-0 

4,301,032,635 

4-7 

14,001,369 

0.014 


§ 6. Premiums. 

In 1914 and 1915, the two years for which we have rapidly examined 
the insured values, the amount of premiums was as follows. 


% of Insured 
Sums 

1914 44,075,440 i,^i 

1915 36,426,621 0.89 


The amount of the premiums has thus been much tiimini sT nv^ although 
that of the insured sums has increased by 500 millions. 

These sums are distributed as follows among the various groups of 
societies : 


Stock companies 
Mutual societies . 
Public mutual societies 
Privalemutualsocietics 
Private mutual societies 
territorial 

local 



1914 


Marks 

% 

oi total 
pre. 
Alums 

% 

of loUil 
in- 
sured 
Bums 

10,318,083 

234 


33,757,45^’ 

76.6 

r.23 

4,992,443 

ii.i 

1.57 

28,765,0111 

65.5 

1.19 

27,626,748 

62.9 

1.25 

1,138,266 

2.6 

0.48 



Marks 

ol total 
pro- 

% 

of total 
in- 
sured 

11,070,026 

29.8 

1,12 

35,847,595 

70.2 

00 

d 

,486,685 

12.2 

1.44 

31,360,910 

58.0 

0.75 

19,530,910 

53 0 

0.77 

1,830,000 

5.0 

0.56 


The total amount of premiums from 1881 to 1015 was distributed as 
lollows among the various groups of societies : 
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Total amount 
of prcinium« 
maiks 

% 

Of toUl 
premiums 

% 0' total 
insured 
sums 

Stock companies .... 

331.501.9b1 

33.6 

1,00 

Mutual societies 

6b5.36b.011 

67.4 


Public mutual societies . 

82.190.502 

8,3 

1.47 

Private mutual societies . 

583 - 175-509 

59.1 


Territorial private mutual 
societies 

556.322,748 

56.4 

I-I 3 

Ivocal private mutual so- 
cieties 

26.853.76r 

3-7 


Foreign societies . , . . 

139,602 

0.014 

I.O 

Total . • . 

987,007,57^ 

100. — 

1.08 


Here as before we obseive the increasing interest which attaches to 
mutual societies, We will not insist on the point, for it is natural that in the 
case of the societies the amount of the premiums, and also the proportion 
of the premiums to the insured sum, should diminish progressively ; but it 
is the more significant that it is the local mutual societies which here hold 
the record. 

The premiums are divided into two parts : where mutual societies are 
concerned the sums insured in 1914 and in 1915 have been covered as follows 
and in the following proportion in the various groups of societies : 

1914 19^5 



Insured 

sums 

% 

Insured 

Sums % 


marks 

of total 

marks of total 

Covered by fned premiums . . ... 

1,218,709,875 

33.4 

1,294, iJ 39 » 4 S 3 310 

Whereof : in stock companies 

900 , 899 , 0 X 5 


983,655,083 

Whereof : in the Bavarian Institute . . 

3X8,4X0,860 


311,184,400 

Covered bv imtial and addittonal premiums 

1,882,973,465 

51.5 

2,149,400,991 51 7 

Whereof: in territorial private mutual 

societies 

1,861,600,975 


2,127,7^3,581 

Whereof : iin local private mutual societies 

21,372,490 


21,627,410 

Covered by premiwns on a dtstnbidory system 

550,912,036 

15 I 

713,450,9x6 173 

Whereof: in territorial private mutual 

societies 

33 S,$IS ,»73 


410,078,326 

Whereof: in local private mutual societies 

215,596.763 


303,372,590 


The premiums are distributed among the various groups as follows : 
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1915 



Amoimt % % 

of pre- of total of 
miums pre- ?tmis 

marks miums lusure^L 

Amount 
of pre- 
miums 
marks 

% 

of total 
pre- 
miums 

% 

of 

sums 

insured 

Fixed premtuins . ... 

15.311,4*6 

34.8 

1.25 

13,365,711 

42.1 

i 21 

Stock companies 

10,318,983 



11,079,026 



Bavarian Institute 

45992,443 



4,486,685 



Initial and addiHoml premiums . . 

24,070,196 

54.6 

1.28 

16,043,765 

43 5 

0.75 

Territorial private mutual societies. 

23,918,264 



15,909,020 



I/Ocal private mutual societies . . . 

151,932 



136,745 



Premiums on a disinbutory system , 

4,694,818 

Z0.6 

0.86 

3.313,145 

14.4 

0 73 

Territorial private mutual societies 

3,708,585 



3,621,890 



l/ocal private mutual societies , . . 

986,334 



1,693, *35 




§ 7. Indemnities. 


The foUowing were the amounts of indemnities paid to those insured 
against hail in 1914 and 1915. 


UUka 


% of sums 
insured 


1914 34.236,051 0.93 

1915 25,741,816 0.62 


The distribution among groups of societies was as follows : 
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1915 



Zud«mnities 

paid 

marks 

of total 
indem- 
nities 

of 

sums 

insured 

% 

* j of total 

Indemnities . ^ 
paid indem- 

marks nities 

% 

of 

sums 

insured 

Stock'companies 

• 4,837,447 

14. 1 

0.53 

3,379,856 

13.9 

0.36 

Mutual societies 

• *9,398,60, 

85.9 

1.07 

**,161,964 

86.1 

0,70 

Public mutual societies 

• 3,746,302 

10.8 

1.17 

3.173,472 

13. 1 

1.03 

Private mutual societies 

• *5,651,30* 

75.1 

1,06 

18,988,488 

74.0 

0.67 

Territorial private mutual socieiie.s 

• *4.941, *73 

73*7 

I-I 3 

16,988,488 

66.0 

0,67 

I^ocal private mutual societies . . 

,11,029 

2,2 

0.30 

2,000,000 

8.0 

0,63 


From 1881 to 1915 the total sums paid as indemnities gave the follow- 
ing figures : 


Stodr companies 


Indemnities 

including 

costs 

**4, * 75 , 30* 

% 

of total 

27.4 

of 

sums 

insured 

0.70 

Mutual societies 

Public mutual societies 


592,813,698 

73,641,473 

72,6 

9.0 

T.32 

Private mutual societies 

Territorial private mutual societies. . 


519,172,223 

493,856,069 

63.6 

60.8 

I.OI 

iocal private mutual societies . * • • 
Foreign societies . . .* 


*3,316,156 

109,283 

2.8 

0,013 

0,78 


Total . . . 

817,198,283 


0.90 
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If we calculate the proportions in which the costs of indemnities were 
borne by the various kinds or various parts of premiums in the two years 
specially considered — 1914 and 1915 — we obtain the following results : 







1915 



Indemnity 

including 

costs 

marks 

of total 
indem- 
nities 

% 

d 

sums 

insured 

Indemnities 

including 

costs 

marks 

of total 

indem- 

nities 

% 

of 

sums 

insured 

Coveredby fixed premiums . . . 

in stock companies 

in the Ba\"arian Institute , . . 
Covered by initial and ad- 

8,583,749 

-1,837,447 

3,746,302 

23.1 

0.70 

6,753,328 

3,579,856 

3 , 173,472 

26.2 

0.52 

ditional premiums » • . * 
in territorial mutual societies . 
in local mutual societies . . . 
Covered by Premiums on a aib- 

21,047,835 

20,924,390 

123,245 

61.5 

1. 12 

13,707,095 

13,655,221 

40,874 

53.4 

0.64 

iributory system . . , . 
in territorial mutual socities . 
in local mutual sod eties . 

4,604,467 

4,016,883 

587,584 

13.4 

0.84 

5,281,393 

3,322,267 

1,950,126 

20.4 

0.74 


§ 8 . Costs op administration. 


In 1914 and 1915 costs of administration were as follows ; 

% of sums 


marks insured 

1914 5.755.002 0.17 

1915 5,880,221 0.15 

These sums were distributed as follows among the various groups of 
societies : 

1914 1915 


% 

of 

% sums 

Marks 

% 

of 

% sums 


ot total insured 


of total iiuured 

Stock companies .... 1,706,960 

39.0 0.19 

1,749.267 

29.6 o.x8 

Mutual sodeties 4,046,042 

70.4 0.16 

^,130,954 

70.4 0.14 

Public mutual societies . . . 385,931 

6.7 0.13 

3 ? 3.528 

6.3 0.12 

Private mutual societies . . . 3,661,121 

63.7 0.17 

3,777,426 

64.1 0.15 

From 1881 to 1915. costs of administration amounted altogether to 

the following sums : 

Total costs 

of administration % 

% 

of sums 


marks 

of total insored 

Stock companies 

66,479.936 

42.0 

0.2:^ 

Mutual societies 

92,098,552 

58.0 

0.17 

Public mutual societies. . . 

2,820,161 

1.8 

. 0-05 

Private mutual sodeties . . 

89.278,391 

56.2 

0.18 

Total . . . 

158,578.488 
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§ 9 Reserve funds. Reserve Funds and spEaAu reserves. 

In 1914 and 1915 the reserves were represented by the following sums : 

% of sums 

Marks insured 


1914 38,971,122 1.14 

1915 44,578,004 1.16 


They were distributed among the various kinds of societies as follows: 
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Total"^ 

reserves 

marks 

% 

of total 

of 

sums 

msured 

Totar~ 

reserves 

marks 

% 

of total 

of 

sums 

msured 


Stock companies 

12, 43 1, 942 

32 3 

X.39 

14 , 784.501 

330 

1.50 

Mtitixal societies 

26,516,180 

67.8 

1.05 

89,853,503 

67.0 

1.05 

Public mutual societies 

16,602,938 

42.5 

5.84 

18,389,061 

41.3 

5.98 

Private mutual societies . 

• 9,9x3,242 

25.3 

0.45 

11,464.442 

35-8 

0.45 


In the period from 1881 to 1915 the reserves reached altogether the 
following amounts : 



Reserves 

marks 

of total 
reserves 

of sums 
msured 

Stock companies 

• 202,435,341 

45-0 

0.63 

Mutual societies 

• 247,843,051 

55-0 

0.45 

Public mutual societies,. . 

162,064,161 

36.0 

2.90 

Private mutual societies . 

85,778,818 

19.0 

0.17 

Total . . 

. 450,278,392 




{to be continued). 



■ MISCELLANEOUS INEORALATION RELATING TO INSURANXE 
AND THRIFT IN \'ARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CANADA. 


AllENDMENT OF THE X.AW ON JIL'NICIPAI, ETSrRANCE AOAIXST HAH, — 

The Grain Growers’ Gaide, Winnipeg, 5 December 1017. 

We recently gave an account of municipal insurance against hail in 
Saskatchewan, showing the difficulties which the organization encountered 
in 1916 in paying for the damages which the crops incurred by falls of hail 
in that year, and explaining the devices by which it was proposed to remedy 
the defects of the s^’stem fi). 

Such proposals have partially become law, for in March 1917 the par- 
liament amended the Municipal Hail Insurance Act of 1017, already amen- 
ded in 1915. 

The chief effects of the amendments are as follow''* : 

The execution of the Act is no longer entrusted to a commission of 
three members, but to a board of nine members and an executive commit- 
tee of three members. A municipalit3" adhering to the scheme imj no 
longer repeal the by-law bringing it under the Act in an3’' 5’ear, unless the 
municipal coiyicil receive a petition for such repeal signed by at least 25 per 
cent, of the resident ratepayers of the niimicipality. It is hoped that the 
organization will thus secure greater jSnancial &tabilit^^ 

The amount of the indemnity payable for damage to a crop remains 
imchanged, and therefore the rate is still five cents an acre for every one per 
cent, of damage incurred, that is S5 an acre wfiere total loss is suffered. 
Henceforward however the association m 9 .y b3* a by-law^ : 

а) limit the total indemnit3" to be paid on each quarter section (2) 
on which the rate of four cents per acre only is levied ; 

б) arrange for an additional rate per acre on land actually- under crop, 
to be collected in the same manner as the flat rate pro\ided such additional 
rate be not imposed without the con‘=ent of the person taxed. 

No such b3’-law shall come into effect until the y'ear next following that 
in which the association adopts it in general meeting. So far no b3"-law of 
this sort has been adopted, so that indemnities are still payable as before. 

Under the amended Act the following lands can be withdrawn from 
assessment : 

'' a) Quarter sections or more, entirel3" fenced and used for ha3’ or 
pasture purposes. 

^i) See otir issue fen May 1917, pagr 34. 

(s) i. e. x6o acres 
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6) Unpatented homesteads, pre-emptions purcliased homesteads with 
less than 40 acres tinder cultivation. 

" c) Quarter section or more with less than 40 acres under cultivation 
and the balance of the quarter fenced and used for hay or pasture purposes 
“ d) Any land where the area owned by one party is less than 640 acres 
can be withdra\yn, r^ardless of whether it is fenced or not, provided that 
at least 25 per cent, of the land is under cultivation. 

" e) Any land where the acreage owned by one party is more than 640 
acres can be withdrawn, provided that at least 50 pei cent, is under culti- 
vation 

In cases a) and b) apphcation must be made annually in writing before 
I June in each year to the secretary of the municipality for the land to be 
withdrawn. In cases d) and e) application must be similarly made, and if 
permission is granted the land will be withdrawn for three years. It is 
hoped that these increased opportumties of withdrawal will cause greater 
advantage to be taken of the system of insurance. 

The following figures complete those given in our previous article 
to show the working of the system : 


Nllm^er of municipalities under the Act 
Net revenue . . . 

Number of claims received • 

Amount paid in claims 
Costs of admnislratlon 


19x6 

1917 

139 

237 

s 979,312 

about $ 930,000 

11,000 

» 5,000 

(1) '5 1,460.296 

» $ 830,000 

* 59 468 

» $ 40,000 


(i) or 40 % of the losses which amoimted to $ 3,650,743, 


ITALY. 

THE FORMATION OF THE " FEDERAZIONE NAZIONALE DELLA MUTUALITY E 
PREVIDENZA ” — B>-laws of this federation, Genoa, 1917 

In response to a vote of an important meeting of Catholic co-operative 
and mutual societies held at Genoa last August (i), a National Federation, 
of Mutuality and Thrift has recently beer termed. It has the following 
objects : a) to care for the development and working of existing societies, 
mutual aid funds and mutual trade societies and for the institution of more 
such, grouping them in local federations ; b) to help, advise and inspect the 
federated societies on administrative, technical and l^al points, and to 
complete them by instituting funds of reinsurance and complementary 
insurance and every other kind of agency fitted to increase their usefulness ; 
c) to assume the representation and guardianship of rdations with the State 

(z) See iu this cozmectioa Azione socuiUf the otgau of the Unione Economteo-SoMe Ua 
f CattoUci lidho/ni, Faeuza, No 16, 15 to 31 August 1917. 
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authority ; and rf) to set up chairs of mutuality and thrift and offices for 
statistics and for the study of problems regarding society insurance and 
similar subjects. There may belong to the federation all societies and funds 
of mutual aid and men's and women’s trade societies which fulfil the requi- 
rements of the by-laws and base their work on the following criteria : a) a 
right technical management ; b) the autonomous and free co-ordination of 
the institutions of mutuality as the law allows ; c) the effective recognition 
of the moral, religious and national principles and sentiments of members. 
The federation treats with single societies by the medium of the respective 
local federations, and where a local federation does not exist promotes its 
formation and institutes secretaries who provisionally fulfil its functions. 
It conducts its work by means of the National Congress and the Central 
Committee. The former consists of representaftives of the national unions 
of funds attording mutual aid, and of the local federations and secretariats, 
in the proportion of one representative for every thousand or fraction of a 
thousand members regularly inscribed at the National Federation. The 
congres*- meets normally in the second quarter of every other year, and 
extraordinarily at the request of the Central Committee or of at least a fifth 
of the entities ha\dng the right to a vote. The ordinary meeting approves 
the report on moral activitj^ and finances, elects the Central Committee, 
the chairmen and office-bearers, and deals with the other business placed 
on the agenda by the Central Committee. The latter is composed of the 
president and of other ten members elected by the Congress every two years. 
It meets at least once in three months to provide for the good working of 
the federation, for the choice of the staff and for the working of the various 
offices 

Arbitrating committees, consisting of technical, medical and legal 
inspectors, may also be formed as well as committees for propaganda and 
other agencies useful to administrative technique. 


HUNGARY. 

INSURANCE’AGAINST^IIAIL in iyi6, — Ungansche Assekuranz Couner, 

The nine Hungarian societies which formed the so-called hail conven- 
tion ”, had to meet in 1916 a total loss of about 2,000,000 crowns (1). 
Premiums received in the year in question amounted to 14,373,768 crowns 
and indemnities, including costs of estimates 13,649,188 crowns, to which 
must be added 2,785,623 crowns as costs of administration and fees. 

The chief data referring to insurance against hail in 1915 and 1916 
are as follows : 

Year Kuxnber Kmnlser Premiums Indemnities 

of^Polides of Indemnities Received Paid 

Cro'vins 

1915 .... 42,874 15,395 12,643,760 7.701,589 

1916 .... 43.981 16.597 14373.768 12,899,188 


{ 1 X crown of gold »>- about tod at pax. 
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In 1916 abundant falls of bail were registered, as is proved by the sum 
of the indemnities which became due from the nine societies united in the 
convention ; but it is clear that societies which did not belong to the con- 
vention also closed the year with losses, for indemnities and costs, both ac 
tual and estimated, exceeded premiums received in the case of these socie- 
ties also. 

If 1916 was an unfavourable year for insurance against hail in Hungaiy 
it was even more so in Austria, where not only was the damage done by hail 
greater than in Hungary, but premiums were also not received from the 
occupied territories in G^icia and Bukovina, the contributions from which 
normally represent no despicable sum 

As an immediate consequence of the unfavourable state of affairs in 
Hungaiy an increase in the premiums for insuiance against losses occasioned 
by hail is to be expected at no distant date. 

The inciease will vaiy from 10 to 15 per cent, in proportion to the losses 
incurred in the different regions. The new common tariff will be compiled 
by the convention mentioned alread^^ 

SWITZERLAND 

INFI^UENCB OF THE WAR. ON AGRICUI,TXJRAI, INSURANCE. — Zeitschnft fur schwa- 
zensche Staiistth und Volksmrtschdft, ssid Year, No. i, 1917. 

In the first number of the Zeitschnft fUr schweizerische Statistik und 
Volkswirtschaft for the current year Dr. Hermann Renfer; vice-manager of 
the Swiss Office of Insurance at Berne, publishes an important article on 
the reaction of the war on private insurance, especially that practised m 
Switzerland by the authorized insurance societies (i). We will briefly give 
his data and concluaons in so far as they concern the most important bran- 
ches of agricultural insurance, namely insurance of live stock and insurance 
against loss by hail. 

a) Insurance of Live Stock, especiallv Horses 

In consequence of the war the number of horses insured has dimin- 
ished, owing to the eUmination of many of the risks insured as a result of 
the purchase and hiring of horses by the military authorities. Another 
circumstance contributing to the same result has been that since the out- 
break of hostilities the importation of horses has diminished very much 01 
even totally ceased. Moreover instead of at once filling the vacancies caus- 
ed by sales some owners have put off purchasing until after the conclusion 
of peace, not wishing to pay the present very high prices. Inevitably these 
facts have indirectly affected receipts under the head of premiums. 

The total premiums received and sums insured from 1913 to 1915 by 
the insurance societies active in Switzerland were as follows : 

(i) Etnwtrkung des Kneges auf die private Veiswhermg und tnsbesondere auf die tn der 
Schweiz hcnzessiot urten VasicherimgsgeseUscJiaften Pages 73 to 112 of tbe publication cited 
above. 
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Ycais rremiunu leccived Sums insured 

francs francs 

1913 638,318 17.573.530 

1914 608,295 19,540,527 

1915 . . . . . 519.364 13.104,324 


The figures representing losses have noticeably increased during the 

war. 

It was hoped that mobilization would lead to a diminution in the 
amount paid for losses but such has not been the case. In Switzerland horses 
insured by the institutes of in.surance were mostly valued at a higher 
rate than those insured by the federation. Therefore the insurance socie- 
ties were obliged to remit a difference between the federal valuation and 
the maximum indemnity quota corresponding to the difference between foiu 
fifths and three fourths of the insured sum. Afterwards the mortality 
among the unrequisitioned horses increased, a natural consequence of the 
fact that it was the best and most serviceable horses which were taken 
over by the military aiithorities. 

It should also be remembered that the remaining horses have been ex- 
ploited to the utmost limit owing to the lack of draught animals, and fr‘r 
this very reason have often formed complete losses when normally they 
might have had a further use as butcher^s meat. The heightened price of 
forage has not failed to have disastrous effects: there have been cases of 
owners of live stock who have sold at very high prices the oats intended for 
the beasts which were dying of hunger in their stalls. The losses suffered 
by the four societies for the insurance of live stock authorized to do busi- 
. ness in Switzerland are expressed, in so fat as Swiss transactions are con- 
cerned, b3* the following figures : 


Amount of Percentage of 


Years losses sums insuicd 

1913 51 I.I 45 3 -oS 

1914 486,023 2.49 

1915 481,58^ 3-67 


Although the total amounts pSid for losses diminished in 1914 and 1915 
in so far as data are known, the percentage of the insured sums constituted 
by losses increased in 1915, so far as Swiss business was concerned, as appears 
from the figures given. 

There has been difficulty in estimating losses because most of the vete- 
liuary .surgeons have been called to the army and sent to the frontier, and the 
lack of this supervision has cairSed rick horses to be less well cared for. 

Another fact consequent on the war has caused the position of this 
branch of agricultural insurance to deteriorate in Switzerland. There are 
in the country a number of insurance associations scattered over almost 
all the cantons and not subject to the supervision of the Federal Council. 

So soon as a canton or an association of owners of live stock declares 
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the instiTance of live stock to be compulsory within a well defined teni- 
tory, namely one or more communes, one or more districts or one canton, 
the Swiss Federation pays to the cantons, in accordance with the tederal 
law of 22 December 1893 as to federal measures for the improvement of agri- 
culture, subventions equal to those which the cantons themselves grant to 
the insurance associations. These subventions are shown by the follow- 
ing figures : 


Years 

Lobses 

indemnified 

Cantonal 

subventions 

Federal 

subventions 


fiaucs 

francs 

traucb 

1913 .... 

. . . 4.314.147 

1,084.043 

1.084,043 

1914 .... 

• • 4.-74.994 

1,104.032 

1,004,684 

1915 .... 

. . . . 3 , 42 T ,622 

1,021,870 

79T-347 


The war has caused in Switzerland a tendency to reduce budgeted 
expenses : by the application of the decree of the Federal Council, dated 
30 October 1914, the federal subvention was fixed at i franc per head of 
cattle insured and 0.40 franc per head of small live stock. The preceding 
figures allow the economies realized by the federation in 1914 and 1915 
by applying this decree to be understood. 

1) Insurance against Loss by Hath 

The reaction of the war on hail insurance is for obvious reasons not 
comparable with its reaction on live stock insurance. The state of war 
could not essentially modify the position of the former, in view of the fact 
that artillery firing, which could, it was thought, lessen or even eliminate 
the fall of hail, has shown itself to have no such effect. In 1915 numerous 
and abundant falls of hail were recorded. For that matter the experi- 
ments made before the war with anti-hail guns ought to have left no illu- 
sions on this point. 

However other factors depending on the war influenced the two so- 
cieties which insure against hail in Switzerland. At the mobilization at 
the beginning of August 1914 many experts usuall;^ entrusted with the work 
of noting and estimating the losses caus^ by hail were mobilized, and mo- 
bilized moreover at harvest-time when there was most need for their ser- 
vicea» 

It is clear that delayed estimates entail increased indemnities. Then 
the financial crisis forced the banks to grant repa3rments only from time 
to time and in small sums. The societies disposed only of small sums in 
cash and therefore found it difficult enough to procure the funds necessary 
for the payment of indemnities falling due in October. The Cantonal 
Bank of Zurich saved the management of the larger of the two societies con- 
cerned by a grant of the necessary sums. The sums insured, the receipts 
under the head of premiums and the indemnities paid showed no effects 
of the war. The following are the relevant figures for 1913, 1914 and 1915 : 
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Veate Sums insured PAuniums ludenmiUes 

franca irancs francs 

1913 . 71.772.796 1.107.435 902.053 

1914 ^1.425.914 1.337.817 531.221 

1915 91,037111 1,332.103 1.392798 


ISie most that can be concluded from these figures is that in 1914 and 
1915 a greater number of insurable crops were cultivated than in 1913. 
There was little hail in 1914 but in 1915 there were abundant falls of hail. 
The war reacted on hail insurance in consequence of the financial 
conditions which it imposed on the Confederation. Hitherto the Confe- 
deration had paid to the cantons as an indemnity, in accordance with the 
aforesaid federal law of 22 December 1893 on the improvement of agricul- 
ture, 50 per cent, of the sums which the cantons granted to agriculturists 
insured against hail. By the federal decree of ii December 1914 modifi- 
cations were introduced of the cases in which this subvention could be gran- 
ted, and of its amount which carmot now exceed 20 per cent, of premiums 
for insuring vines and 12 % cent, of those for insuring other crops, and 
50 per cent, of the net costs of a policy. Tlus measure of economy ought 
to bring about a juster distribution among the cantons and yet not fall too 
heavily on the insured. The savir^ realized by the confederation by means 
of this measure appears from the following figmes : 


Expenditure of cantons Federal 

Yeais including federal subventions subventions Percentage 

francs irancs 

J:9I2 522,792 261,396 50 

1913 433.321 216.661 50 

1914 522,917 261.458 40 

1915 473.674 225,396 .\7 


The saving is seen not to be very considerable but to be of the nature 
of an annual modificatiou. 
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THE REGULATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF agricultural credit in SARDINIA. 

SOURCES : 

ANNAU DFL CREDITO E DELLA PrEVIDENZA, ANNO I9II, N. 90 . LA LEGISL VZIONE ITUIANA 
SUL CRFDiTO AGRARio (Aitiials of Credit and Thrifty iQxi, No. 90 : Italian Legi lotion on 
Agncidtitral Credit^ Historical and critic^ study by Alessandro Bacca^lini, Ministry 
of Aispdculture, Industry and Commerce Direzione Generale del Credito e dcHa Pievi- 
denza Rome. Bertero, 1911 

TTSTO UNICO belle LEOdi CONTENENTl PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA SARDEGNA, 10 NOVEMBRE 

1907 (Combined Text of Laws containing Provisions f<n Sardinia, lo Ncveniber 1907, No. 
841, Oazzetta V^fUdaU del Regno d*JtaHa, Rome, No 57, 9 IMarch 190'* 

DECRSTO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENTIALI del 23 AGOSTO 1917, N 1592, CHE MODIFICA LE DISPO- 
siziONi SUT CREDITO AGRARIO IN S ARDEGN A contcnutc nel predetto tcsto unico (Lieute- 
nancy decree-law of 2% 4 ifgitsi 1917, No. 1592, modifying provisions as to agricultural credit 
in S irdiniain the aforesaid combined iext'i Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno \d'Itdlui., Rome, No 
240, II Octobei 1917. 

IvEGGE 16 LUGLIO 1911, N 66s, RTGUARDANTE PROWEDniDNTI APIVORE DETLA -^ARDEGN 
(Lai^ of 16 Jiilv iqi:| ai to ptovisions for baidima). Gazzefta Ufficiate del Regno d*Italia, 
Rome, No. 169, 17 Jtih 1914 

TERZ.A RELAZIONE SOMMARIA STTLL’ APPLIC AZIONTn DELL' PREDEITV LEGGF l6 LUGIIO I^I I, 

N. 605 {Thvd Summary Report as to the Application of t Jr A fotesaid La a; 0/16 July 101 A, 
No 655, piesented by the Minister of Agiiculluic (Raineri) on 22 October loi 7. Chamber of 
Deputies, Documents, No XXIT-ter, Rome, Printing-press of the Cliamber, 1017. 
VesEtxt (Maicello) : I/’incremento del credito agiario in Sardegna (Die hiycaseoi Ag*tcuUu}al 
aedii m Saidinia) Rivista di Scicnza Bancaria, Rome, parts 3-1. and 5-6, l^Iarch- April and 
May-Juue 1917. 

To the organic law which regulates agricultural credit in Sardinia (com- 
bined text, loNovenber 1907, No, 844)th€rehave recently been made certain 
modifications which had for some time formed the object of votes and 
proposals as well as of one bill (i). The new measures, contained in 
the lieutenancy decree-law, No, 1592, of 23 August 1917, widen the 
field of action of the Casse^Adeinprivili, especially where advances for 
improving land and altering crops are concerned, and also provide for 
the new regulation of the MofUi Frmnenfari in the island, organizing their 

(i) See cui issue (Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence) foi May 1911. 
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efficient and continuous supervision by means of the Casse Ademprivili, which 
are given for this purpose the needful staff and funds. Other provisions 
for agricultural credit in Sardinia were contained in the law of i6 July 1914^ 
No. 665. The combined new measures have substantially modified in 
several respects the system of agricultural credit in Sardinia, which there- 
fore we think it well to describe in its present form, at the same time indi- 
cating the development in recent years of operations of agricultural credit 
in this district (i). 

§ I. The " CASSE adempriyiu 

The following are the institutions which now afford agricultural credit 
in Sardinia : d) the savings bank of the Bank of Naples, b) the Casse Adem- 
privili of CagHari and Sassari, c) the Monti Frumentari and Monti Num- 
man, d) the agricultural and rural funds. We will deal briefly with each of 
them, omitting only the savings-bank of the Bank of Naples because the 
agricultural credit it affords in southern Continental Italy and Sardinia 
occupied us several times and recently (2) while we were describing the 
activity to which the special institutions of agricultural credit in the king- 
dom have attained. To begin with the Casse Adeniprivili of Cagliari and 
Sassari : these are, as is known, the largest institutions of their kind which, 
are active in the island. They are regulated by the law (combined text) of 10 
Novemberi907,No. 844, modified by the law of 16 July 1914, No. 665, and 
the lieutenancy decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1592. They are in form 
autonomous moral entities. Their objects are the following: a) to allot 
and distribute property having an ademprivile origin (3) ; b) to make advan- 
ces in nioney and kind to the Monti Frumentari and Monti Nummari and 
agricultural funds and consortia by the methods and for the ends which 
will presently be indicated ; c) to make advances to leaseholders, recognized 
agricultural co-operative societies and owners and managers of land for 
the construction of settlers' houses, scientific stables and farm roads, for 
executing the works necessary for providing lands with drinking water {4), 

(i) This bill (No. 676) contains modifications of the law (combined text 10 November 1907, 
No. 844) providing for Sardinia and was presented to the Chamber of Deputies at the session 
of 3 December 1910 by the then Minister of Agriculture (Raineri). See in thiss connection the 
article in our issue for ]May 1911, already cited. 

{£) See our issue for September 1917. pp. 39 et seq. 

{3) That is to say properties of feudal origin, subject to the rights of ademprivio, that is 
the right to seed and the rights of pasturage, catting wood, making charcoal, cutting down 
plants, etc, 

(4) The decree-law of 33 August 1917, No. 1592, treated of the oonoessioai of such advances, 
proviJing that they might be granted on the presentation of a simple personal guarantee, and 
that in any case the relative mortgage guarantee was given if legal possession were proved of 
the land on which the improvements were to be carried out Such proof could be established 
by an extract from the cadaster or in accordance ufith the provisions of the civil code, or failing 
these by the method established by the law of 19 June 1883, No. 5447, which refers to those 
who suffered damage by the earthquake of I^iguria, The practice is analogous to that fol- 
lowed in granting the privileged loans — of which we shall speak presently — contemplated 
by the special 1^ of 16 July 1914, No. 665, 
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for making plantations, reafforesting, acqmring live stock, implements 
of labour, primary material and stock in general, and for draining and 
irrigating lands, constructing wells and drinking-places, systematizing and 
breaking up lands, and making enclosing walls, hedges, etc. 

It is seen that such business includes the t^’‘o branches of agricultural 
credit, credit for current farming operations and credit for improvements. 
The former aims at providing the agriculturist with circulating capital and 
implements of labour, the latter at supplying him with capital to be per- 
manently sunk in the soil — namely ike capital used for the systematiza- 
tion of the soil’s surface, for works of drainage and irrigation and the con- 
trol of the water supply, for the enclosure of lands, for rural buildings and 
for plantations of timber. 

By the law of i6 July 1914, No. 665, the Casse Ademprivili caimot in 
transactions of agricultural credit exact interest at a higher rate than 3 % 
per cent., to be reduced to 2 % per cent, in the case of loans for building 
settlers’ houses and modem stables. Moreover by the same law proprie- 
tors, and leaseholders who undertake works of improvement or modem 
agricultural systematization, the adaptation of their lands for irrigation, 
experiments in dry farming, or the building and repair of stables for live 
stock may receive in privileged loans during 1918 a sum not exceeding 
altogether 2,000,000 liras, paying interest at the same rate of 2 % per cent. 

Finally to ensure a greater development to operations in agricultural 
credit this law also provides that the two agencies we have mentioned 
have a branch in the capital of every district (circondario). 

The capital of the two Casse Ademprivili consists, as is known, of the 
following : i) a sum of 3,000,000 liras to be deducted from the balances of 
the years 1906-7, 1907-8 and 1908-9, of which sum 1,800,000 liras are as- 
signed to Cagliari andi,200,ooolirastoSassari; 2) all the properties of adem- 
privile origin, free of services, condominium and other burdens — such 
properties amounting for the two Casse to the respective values of 
1,622,421.76 liras and 396,459.96 liras ; 3) a sum equal to half the Treasury 
tax on lands entered on the rolls for 1905, which sum amounted in 1913 to 
902,631.77 liras for Cagliari and 438,048.71 liras for Sassari (i). 

Each Cassa Adefnprivile is administered by a council composed of a 
president and eight councillors, four being members by right and four elect- 
ed by the provincial council. The president and the elected members 
hold office for four years and are eligible for re-election. Theelectedmem- 
bers are renewed every two years. 

§ 2. THE " JIONn ERtTMENTARI ” A 3 SfD MONTI NUMMARl 

The Mofdi Frumeriiari and Monti Nummari, which are also called 
Monti di Soccorso, represent an ancient and characteristic institution of the 

(i) The decaree-la’w, No. 1373, of 15 September 1915, spedaUy allotted out of the balance 
ot the expenditure of the Idinistry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce for 1915-1916 
the sum of 1,000,000 liras as [capital to the Casse [of [Sardinia **fof agricultural 

credit and improvements to be divided at the rate of 600,000 liras to the Cassa of Cagliari 
and 400,000 liras to that of Sassari. ^ 
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island. They constitute the first basis of credit in Sardinia. They arose 
as communal institutions (law of 15 May 1851) with the object of sup- 
plying seeds to those needing them at the most critical moments, at 
a low rate of interest, to be paid in kind at the time of harvest. The insti- 
tutions were established and developed by means of the roadie, a roadia 
being a system of lending labour and of working in association which func- 
tions as follows. Bach village which intends to institute a Motde Frumen- 
iaria chooses a tract of communal land, or if the commune possesses no land 
of its own the landlord provides a tract ; this land is worked by all the local 
agriculturists and sown with wheat ; the harvest provides the MonU with an 
initial fund. The seeds necessary to the first year are obtained by sponta- 
neftus private contributions and are deducted from the first harvest obtained. 
In a short time the quantity of seed needed by the population is obtained, 
a quantity which increases annually with the increased cultivation of grain, 
always by those interested. 

The law of 2 August 1897, No. 382, provides that the Monti Frumen- 
tari and Monti Nummari be withdrawn from dependence on the commimes 
and regarded as autonomous institutions, subject to the rules of the law of 
17 July 1890, No. 6972, on public institutions of beneficence. 

Finally by the law of 14 July 1907, No. 562, the proviaons of which 
were fused wi^ those of the preceding laws of 2 August 1897, No. 392, and 
28 July 1902, No. 342, in the combined text of 10 November 1907, No. 944, 
these institutions were entirely withdrawn from the rules of the said law of 
17 July 1890, transformed into institutions of agricultural credit, and sub- 
jected only to the provisions of the new law. 

On the basis thereof and according to the rulesof the recent lieutenancy 
decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1592, the organization of the Monti Fru- 
mentari is established as follows: 

They are authorized to afford, in addition to the loans of grain originally 
supplied, loans in money, in the form of advances on pledged commodities, 
for the purchase of manures, seeds, fertilizers, curative substances, insecti- 
cides, implements of labour and stock, with the option of supplying such 
articles directly. They may lend rural implements for a determined pe- 
riod and may acquire land to resell it in small lots when such proceeding 
seems advisable. 

Neither loans in kind nor loans in money may surpass 1,000 liras in 
value. The MonH Frumentari may receive interest on them at a rate 2 % 
per cent, in addition to the rate charged by the Casse Ademprivili. The 
maximum advance which the latter may make to a Monie is 20,000 liras. 

The institution of the roadia is recalled by the fact that a commune 
is authorized to concede gratis, for a period of no more than ten years, an 
extent of land sufhcent to produce the quantity of grain needed for the en- 
dowment of a Monte out of the communal lands. In case of such grant 
the administrative provincial Giunta may, on the advice of the local com- 
munal council, oblige the inhabitants of the commune in question to cul- 
tivate such land without pa3rment under the supervision of the director 
of the ambulant chair of agriculture. 
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The capital of a Monte is constituted of : i) its capital in kind and money; 
2) the advance of a sum not exceeding 20,000 liras granted, as explained, 
hy the Cass a Aiemfrivile ; 3) its store-house for the deposit of provisions 
and implements ; 4) lands ceded to it by the conmiiiiie, by bodies and by 
individuals, etc. 

Monti Frumentari which possess a capital of less than 2,000 liras or foi 
other reasons cannot usefully fulfil their functions shall, on the advice oi 
the Cassa Ademprivile of the province, be compelled to unite with the Monti 
of conterminous communes or be concentrated in the Cassa Ademprimle. 
After such concentration the Cassa should by preference employ the capita] 
of the concentrated Monti for making loans to the inhabitants of the com- 
munes in which thsse Monti were situated, and it may, with the authoriza- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture, institute branches and representation 
where there is manifest need of these. 

The Monti, are administered by commissions composed of five mem- 
bers, of whom one is nominated by the prefect of the province, two by the 
communal council, and two by the twenty or forty — according to whethei 
or not the commune's population surpasses 3,000 — largest contributors 
to the land tax. 

For many years the Monti Frumentari indubitably exercised a benefi- 
cent influence on the cultivation of grain in the island. In their flourishing 
period there was almost one for each commune, but they have come to be 
reduced in number and they now dispose of scant resources. At the end oi 
1913 (i) there were 193 of them in the province of Caglmri and 83 in that oi 
Sassari. To give an idea of their resources we reproduce the following ta- 
ble, which refers to the Monti Frumentari of the province of Cagliari where 
institutions of this kind are more important than in Sassari. 

The supervision of the Monti Frumentari is entrusted in every province 
to the manager of the Cassa Ademprivilewho may, when necessary, arrange 
lor special inspections of them. 


§ 3. The AGRICIJIyTXJRAn FUNDS AND AGRICULTURAL CONSORTIA. 

The law, as has been said, authorizes the Casse Ademprivili to make 
loans not only to the Monti Frumentari but also to the agricultural funds 
and consortia. As regards the constitution of the agricultural funds, the 
law states that they may be formed by means of a transformation of insti- 
tutions of piety affording credit, or oji the initiative of the Monti Frumentan 
and with the funds in cash found to be in excess of the needs of the Monti, 
the communes, the institutions of piety, other bodies or individuals. How- 
ever in Sardinia the provision which contemplates the derivation of agricul- 
tural funds from transformed institutions of piety affording credit is, owing 


(i) See Elemo della societd cooperative e mutue agrane esistenti in Italia tl s^dicembre 19x3, 
Appendice : Elenco degli usi cimci e dei dominii colUtHvi, Confederazione generate delle co-ope' 
fMve e mutue agrarie iiahane, Rome, Tip. Argenteria, Porto S. Stefaxio, 1911. 
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to the absence of the latter, destined to remain a dead letter. There are 
no agricnltural funds having the form of moral entities in these regions. 
On the other hand numerous agricultural or rural funds have arisen in the 
form of co-operative societies, collective in name, having collective and unli- 
mited liability. On 21 December 1916 (i) 141 of them existed in the pro- 
vince of Cagliari and 51 in that of Sassari. They receive credit from the Casse 
Ademprivili of their respective provinces and the savings-bank of the Bank 
of Naples, and grant loans in money for the following obje^ : cultivation, 
the harvest, seeds and manures, fertilizers, and the acquisition of live 
and other stock, rural machinery and implements, apparatus for handling 
and preserving agricultural produce and everything else which may be 
necessary to the pursuit of agriculture. 

The agricultural consortia, constituted as co-operative societies and 
ha\dng limited liability, are less important in the island. On 31 December 
1916, according to the publication cited in note (i), four of them had been 
formed in the province of Cagliari and ten in that of Sassari. They^^ 
may determine to exercise one or more of the following functions : 
i) the acquisition, on their own account or that of others, for distri- 
bution to members, of seeds, manures, fertilizers, produce, live stock, im- 
plements, etc ; 2) the sale, on their own account or that of others, of the agri- 
cultural produce of local agriculturists, opening for such purposes their own 
stores for the deposit and sale of goods ; 3) the making of advances on the 
deposit of determined agricultural products which are easily preseived, 
and the transport of such products to the common stores, etc. 

The small number of the agricultural consortia in this island, where 
rural funds, that is to say bodies having collective and unlimited liability, 
especially flourish, shows how what may be called the co-operative con- 
science has taken healthy root in the island's soil — the conviction namely 
that only the principle of solidanty can be the basis of an agricultural cre- 
dit which fiflffls its objects 


§ 4. The devbwpment of transductions in agricueturae credit 

FROM 1913 TO 1916. 

By means of the advance of 2,200,000 liras contemplated by the law of 
16 July 1914, already cited, which was made by the Deposit and Loans Ftmd 
to the Casse Ad&tnprimli of Cs^liari and Sassari, and by means of the authori- 
zation which these Casse received, by the ministerial decree of ii October 
1914, to exceed the regular maximum grants to the Monti Frumentari^moxe 
ample agricultural credit was accorded both by the Casse Ademprivili 
to the agriculturists directly, and indirectly between the Casse Adem^ 


(t j See FUnco dcVe sochH coopetativc e muiue a^rarie esistenti in If aha al 31 dicembn 10164 
( n it Ur Intone CeneraU delJe CoopefaHve e Mutve agranc itahanc Rome, Tip Paiiett<i c Ptc« 
trflli, iqi*- 
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privili and the agricultural funds and between the Monti Frumentari and 
the agriculturists. This appears in the two following tables which compare 
the number and importance of the transactions in agricultural credit com- 
pleted by the Casse Ademprivili from 1913 to 1916. 

Tabee II. — Cassa Ademprivih of Cagliari. 




1913 

1914 

1915 

19x6 

Kind of transaction 

TiansactLons 

Transactions 

Transactions 

Tiansactions 



Num- 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Nnm- 

bei 

Amount 

involved 

1 

iNnm- 
1 ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num* 

ber 

Amount 

involved 




Liias 


lures 


1 I^iras 


IfUas 

I 

Direct Agiicultutal 
credit for farming . 

• 

^9 

27,756.10 

71 

80,243.00 

109 

1 

126,803 65 

187 

234 , 967.15 

2 

Agricultural cr^t 
aftorded. Rediscount 

7.027 

1.665,933.24 

11,774 

2,468,852.20 

13,706 

2,814,420.15 

12,823 

2,866»374.58 

3 

Advances to the .If oh- 
H Frumenfm, . . . 

5 

, a 3 . 550 .oo 

23 

175,118.40 

70 

541, 833*00 

33 

55.806.71 

4 

[(Oans for improving 
land 

17 

149.775.00 

10 

47,000.00 

6 

69,500 00 

I 

3,000 00 


Total . . . 

7 , 07 » 

2,067,014.34 

11,878 

«, 771,213.60 

13,891 

3,352,565.80 

13,044 

1 3,160,148.44 


' This fund made altogether loans amounting to 17,072,998.88 Uras, 
distributed as follows : 


I^oans to agriculturists lor faming .... 

Advances to Motif i Fnmentan and Ntim^ 
viari^ 

Advances to agricultural and lural funds^ 
agricullmal societies and various bodies 

Advances to agriculturists for settlers’ houses, 
modem stables and other improvements. 

Total . . . 


I,oans made 

I^oans repaid 

l4>ans in being 
on 31 Oct. 1917 

Uras 

I4ras 

1 

I 4 ra 8 

901,8^9.95 

415,^ 15-72 

486.524,23 

1.576.199.51 

871 296.76 

704,902.75 

14,198,684.42 

11,289,826.80 

2,908.857.62 

396.275.00 

91,242 42 

395.032.58 

17,072,998.88 

12,667,681 70 

4.405.317*18 
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Table III. — Cassa Ademprivile of Sassari, 





1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Kind 

ol traasactiun 

Transactions 

Tiausactions 

Transactions 

Transactions 


Num- 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

involved 




Liras 


Lhas 


Liras 


Liras 

1 

Biiect agricultural 
credit for farming 

1.205 

739.635-50 

1,862 

940,175.89 

2,536 

1,124,330.05 

2,882 

1,489.744.94 

2 

Agricultural credit. 
Rediscount . . . 

1.358 

43o,;35-et> 

1,99a 

464,478.35 

3,57«> 

605,782.15 

2,668 

712,339-70 

3 

Advances to theM 
iifrumentati . . . 

1 

2,000.00 

1 

3,000.00 

25 

167,700.00 

3 

14,00 

4 

Advances for impro- 
ving laud .... 

il 

120,206.00 

18 

54,350.00 

Z26 

195,795.00 

134 

224.924.73 

5 

Advances for com- 
munes for acquir- 
ing g-ain 

- 


— 

- 

- 

— 

z 

* 7,000.00 


Total ... 


1,292,566.50 

3.873 

1,462,004.24 

3,257 

2,183,007.20 

5,688 

3,448,009.39 


Farther bin^fit has bien derived by Sardinian agriculture from the 
concession of tha preference loans, intended for the agricultural improve- 
ment and systematization of lands, to which we have already alluded in 
speaking of the law of i6 July 1914. Such loans, granted at the low rate 
of interest of 2 % per cent., are amortizable within twenty-five years 
beginning five years after they are granted, and thus for the first five years 
borrowers pa^* only interest and for the succeeding twenty-five years the 
amortization quota in addition to interest. The method of* applying for 
and granting these loans has been reduced to the form simplest and least 
burdensome for applicants, who pay ‘no other charges than those incident 
to the preparation of the documents proving their possession of their 
lands, and of the technical plans for the intended improvements and sys- 
tematization. ’ 

Sardinian farmers have not taken long to realize the advantages they 
may derive, with the help of such loans, from scientifically arranging their 
lands. In spite of present circumstances — * the lack of labour, the high 
cost of labour and material — which certainl^’^ do not favour a large de- 
velopment of agricultural enterprise, 87 of these loans have been granted 
for a total sum of 1,201,331 liras. They were distributed as follo^ : 


less than 

L. 

5.000 


loans no. 32 amounting to 

between 


5,000 and 

L. ir.ooo 

V 10 U }, 


) 

10,000 i 

> 20,000 

> iS t . 


w 

20,000 i 

) 50,000 

15 »' p 


I/. 

» 110,15^ 

)» 255,551 

461,81 s 


3* 50,000 

more than w loo.cco 


4 100,000 V 2 

a I 

Total loans » 87 


l» * ioi,«joo 

) > 1 6*-,! 60 

If . 1 ^ 2 - 1. '^'‘,1 


These figures show that most of the loans thus granted are of small 
sums, a proof of the benefit derived by small owners from this effective 
form of State help. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE VITICULTURAL INDUSTRY OF MENDOZA 
AND THE ARGENTINE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS. 

SOURCES : 

jjKLTRABir (Kmilio) • Mendozgi. 5 su crisis i.con 6 imcQ. {Mendoza and het Economic Cn^tsj m Re- 
vt^ta dt Ciencias ELondmica^j 4.1 to 4*5, Bueuos \yre«, Novemticr anrl December 1916, 
January, Pebiuaiy and March 1917 
NACidN, Buenos Ayres, 1916-17 

The wonderful development of the countries of South America in their 
first century of independence had, in its every manifestation, an increasing 
rapidity so intense and unexpected, that it would have been difficult to 
cause the various forms ot activity to converge in any well determined di- 
rection. Since all the elements which make up the surprising wealth of 
these countries do not rest on solid economic bases, they have often enough 
been artificially increased or deformed by speculation. It should not there- 
fore cause surprise that frequently, in studying such new countries, one 
finds that their normal economic progress is unexpectedly arrested or acce- 
lerated, and that marked changes, if not real crises, are in consequence 
produced. 

The Argentine Republic is in the van of progress in South America, 
Some years ago, that is at the moment she attained to her maximum 
economic development, she passed through the gravest crisis which she has 
ever had to endure — the gravest because the most general. It is easy to 
understand that this crisis reacted strongly on the viticultural industry, 
which is localized in the province of Mendoza and which, like all the other 
national industries, had been increasingly disturbed for some years. No 
excessive dismay should however be caused by Argentine crises. A local 
economist, Senor Emilio J. Bertrame, expresses himself as follows on the sub- 
ject in a recent book which is the basis of our study^ " Our crises are neces- 
sary, for the impoverishment of the national organism which they produce 
is nothing else than the elimination therefrom of injurious elements which 
endanger the very life of the country This is however on condition 
that they are not excessively prolonged. Hence there is an urgent need 
for the ^ate to take all possible steps not only to resolve a crisis happily 
but also to prevent its repetition. 
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In the following pages we will examine the conditions of the viticul- 
tural industry in the province of Mendoza, as offering one manifestation 
of the Argentine crisis, and will indicate the measures suggested for the so- 
lution of this local crisis. 

§ I. AgRICXJETURAE conditions in MENDOZA 

The province of Mendoza is one of the richest in the Argentine Repub- 
lic and can rival the production of Buenos A3^es, Sar laF 4 , Cordoba, Bntre 
Rios and Tucuman. 

Topographically it is a vast plain, extending from North to East and 
slightly inclined to the South-East, following the natural slope of Argentine 
territory. Further south, towards San Luis, it is lost in the immense and 
monotonous pampas. To the West rises the majestic and white-tipped 
chain of the Andes whence the most important watercourses flow. The 
communication of Mendoza with the capital ~ a great consumers' market 
— t\ means of the railway which unites the Pacific and the Atlantic, has 
verj" largely contributed to its economic progress. If man had not modi- 
fied the soil of this province, which is naturally dry owing to its composi- 
tion and the arid climate, bringing to it the necessary quantity of water 
from distant rivers by means of a vast network of canals, it would have re- 
mained unproductive and w’’ould not be in enjoyment of its present condi- 
tions of fertilit3% These conditions are used dmost exclusively for the cul- 
tivation of vines. As one goes through the province of Mendoza he per- 
ceives only synmetrical and interminable ^dneyards rarely interrupted 
except by alfalfa plantations, the second most extensively grown crop in 
Mendoza, and by some maize and cornfields. 

Table T gives some data as to the distribution of the area of the pronnce. 
Table II the area taken up by each of the several crops. 

Table I. 

Total area of Mendoza 16,956,145 hectares 


Cultivated 300,000 

Cultivable ^ 500,000 

Irrigated 300,000 ' 

Irrigable . 500,000 ^ 

Non-irrigated 16,156,000 

Table II, 

Year Vines Alfalfa ' Wheat Oats , Rice 

hectares hectstra I hktares ' hectares | hectares ' hectares { hectares 

U,6Z5 69,496, 3,391 6,481 513 — 1,300 

31,792 138,005 , 10,185 7,6i5j 1,959 — I 4.547 

1915 72,000 166,000 23,oooj i8,ooo| — 161 — 
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The predominant cultivation of vines is due to various causes, first to 
the quality of the soil and to the climate which lend themselves esceUentl}’ 
to this form of agriculture, then to the fact that it does not need much 
trouble or expense, and finally to the circumstance that it gives the largest 
return, as appears from the following figures which refer to 1914 : 

Approximate price Gross return 


per qumtal per liectare 

Crop in pesos (x> in pesos 

Vines 4 550 

Com 7 245 * 

Maize 5 175 

AlfaKa 3 300 


The cultivation of alfalfa which furnishes, as we have said, the second 
most important crop in Mendoza, has, unlike vines, little industrial value 
and does not suffice to save the province from a condition of crisis, because 
the larger part of the alfalfa harvest in used to feed draught animals and 
only a small part sold and converted. The maize and the com are also 
of small industrial value to the district. 

The province of JMendoza might have other sources of riches, such as 
fruit growing, stock farming and the exploitation of mineral wealth. But 
the fruit growing industry has declined owing to the lack of a. market caused 
by the general crisis and by difficulties of transport ; stock farming has been 
reduced to the limits within which the small demands of Chilian markets 
can be satisfied ; and the minimg industry, which should be most important, 
has been tmable to prosper owing to a lack of capital and labour. 

The following table gives data for four decades as to the area under 
\dnes in the province, and thus stows the development of this form of agri- 
culture. 


Year Area ia Hectares 

1887 5,0b5 

1897 19.593 

igo7 31.286 

iqi7 72,000 


The extraordinary rate of increase shown by these figures is chiefly 
due to the fact that agriculturists have been attracted by the magnificent 
profits to be drawn from the first from the vinegrowing industry. Such pro- 
fits amounted in 1912 to 50 per cent, of the capital invested. There was a 
parallel and large increase in the demand for lands adapted to vin^rowing. 
and in consequence a marked increase in the purchase-price of land, to 
which moreover speculation was no little contributory. 

In order to enlarge vineyards or form new vineyards landowners did 
not hesitate to have large recourse to land credit, if not to abuse it. 


11 I peso -- \s at par. 
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We give certain ‘figures which may maJre clearer tlie course of the 
viticultural crisis in Mendoza : 


1 

Year 

1 

Area on \7hich | 
vines were 
grown 

hectares 1 

1 

Sales 1 

of land 

million 

pesos 

Mortgages 

million 

pesos 

Price ol 
per quinta 

pea 

wiiniTninn 

1 grapes 

1 of 46 kg. 

os 

1 

1906 1 

» 

”** ! 

22.0 

I 3.1 

3.60 

3.80 

1907 

31,286 1 

23.4 

6.4 

4.80 

5.00 

190S 

38,151 1 

20.5 

8.8 

5.00 I 

5.50 

1909 

46,466 1 

18.5 

13-9 

3-50 

4.00 

1910 

47,660 

39.6 

1 16.2 

3.50 

4.00 

1911. ... 

48,363 

71^6 

17.2 

3.00 

3.50 

1912. . .* 

50,448 

56.4 

1 30-28 

3.00 

3.50 

1913 

1 52,602 

46 0 

29.17 

3.00 

3-50 

1914 i 

1 60,600 

1 

41-4 

I 41*4 

2.50 

3.00 


As appears from this table viticulture largely increased in the last de- 
cade owing to the very remunerative price of its products : hence the great 
demand for land adapted to vinegrowing. We should note however that in 
the province of Mendoza, as throughout the Argentine, speculation in land 
has been and still is rife, and often land is brought into cultivation solely or 
partly to increase its selling value or that of neighbouring land. It is thus 
comprehensible that nticulturists owning one or more estates seek to raise, 
even fictitioush", the price of grapes which these produce and thus to 
increase the value of their land. 

Thus the land has largely an artificial value which should react harm- 
fully on general economy". This did not irdeed fail to happen: available 
land came to be in excess of the demand for it and therefore the price of 
grapes fell. Tandowners, seeing the country's general prosperity, deluded 
themselves into thinking that this fall in price was momentary; but while 
the demand remained stationary’, the price of grapes not only did not rise 
but actually fell more and more noticeably every year. Therefore landown- 
ers found themselves possessing land of which the value had considerably 
lessened since they had bought it. In order to keep dp the price of their 
produce and to meet their engagements they y^et further abused the oppor- 
tunities for mortgage credit, to which, as we have seen, they had already 
had such great' recourse for the development of the \’iticultural industry’ 
and the extension of their \dneyards. Thus, as the preceding table shows, 
they had reached a point when their lands were mortgaged far beyond their 
selling value. 

It was at this moment that the crisis reached its culminating point, 
chiefly because there was an over-production of grapes, the basis of the first 
industry of Mendoza. Side by side with this over-production we find other 
causes which contributed to bring about a serious and dangerous state of 
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affairs in the \nticultural industr3»' of the province. These causes must be 
sought in the several economic stages of this indust^ — xdnegrowing, the 
xuntage, the distribution and the consumption of wine. 

As regards vinegrowing we should recal that in 1915 there was a general 
diminution in the yield of vines caused by the excessively hot and dry sum- 
mer. Then the winds raged persistently; and 30 per cent, of the 
anticipated yield was lost. 

As to the vintage it should be noted that bad fermentation has more 
than once harmed the* wine of a district. It is generally imputed to a lack 
of skill in many of those concerned, but in recent 5’'ears it has also been due 
to a forced parsimony in the use of the chemical ingredients necessary to 
producing normal wine, these chemicalshaving risen in price by from 50 to 
100 per cent, as a consequence of the war. 

As regards distribution Mendoza has no easy means of transporting 
her products. Except for one interprovincial railway her wealth is 
marketed by way of the cartroads of the province, which are in good 
condition but on which there is only an exiguous and costly service of 
waggons. This deficiency of means of transport is obmously a grave 
obstacle to the development of industry. 

It causes the price oi Mendoza wine at its destination to be 1.50 
pesos the litre, in a market where wines of superior quality cost no more 
or less. 

As regards consumption, Mendoza and San Juan have hitherto supplied 
wine to almost aU the provinces of the Confederation. Buenos Ayres alone 
absorbs more than half of what Mendoza produces. But latterly Mendozan 
wine has had to be sold at a low price in order that it may compete with 
other wines, and therefore has lost the prestige it once had. 

§ 2 . Influence of the argentine general crisis. 

We have shown how and why the equilibrium of economic conditions, 
in that Argentine province which is above all viticultural, has been increa- 
singly disturbed. The further deplorable reaction of the general crisis 
throughout the countrj^ determined by the European war, on the local 
crisis in Mendoza, is not difficult to understand. 

This is not the place in which to trace the history of the general crisis 
in the Argentine. We will however indicate its principal manifestations 
in order better to explain its reaction on the economic situation in Mendoza. 

It would certainly be a mistake to think that the European war was 
the first cau^e if the Argentine crisis, for at the outbreak of war the country 
had already been for some time in a difficult positions. Such a period of de- 
pression as those through which the great South American republic has, 
after longer or shorter intervals of prosperity, passed too often since it 
acquired its. independence, had recurred. The fact was due’to various and 
multiple causes, both domestic and foreign. Among the chief of them wfere 
the excessive speculation in land, the abuse of the system of mortgages, the 
lack of thrift and of habits of saving among agriculturists, a luxurious way 
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of life,. a defective banking system, the lack of essentially agricultural in- 
stitutions of credit, and the absence of industries dependent on agriculture 
and stock farming. 

Side by side with these domestic causes for the present Argentine cri- 
sis are aggravating foreign causes, dependent on the organization support- 
ing the whole economy of the country, which always seeks abroad a market 
for its products (i) and the capital which feeds its industries. The regular 
economic progress of the country was for all these causes much hindered. 
There remained the products of importation, which could be depended 
upon to bring about a healthy and sound reconstitution of the national 
economy. But the European war supervened. 

This obviously caused an increased amount of the European capital in- 
vested in the country to be withdrawn, and at the same time it brought 
about a largely" augmented foreign demand for Argentine products, so that if 
some industries were paralyzed by lack of capital others were largely strength- 
ened. Meanwhile a difficulty of no slight order arose in the matter of re- 
ceiring payment for Argentine products from importing countries, that 
namely of remitting gold in safety. This diffioilty increased as maritime 
communications became more and more defective, so that the tonnage neces- 
sary to transporting products was no longer available. The consequence 
was first a rarefaction of the circulating medium and a temporary rise in 
the price of merchandize, then a large issue of paper money in excess of 
the limits of the legal metal guarantee, and a depreciation of products due to 
the lack of tonnage for exporting them. 

Thus the crisis and its immediate effects were general and therefore 
necessarily reacted on all industries, and such reaction was inevitably most 
injurious to industries not depending on exportation, which could not even 
profit by the temporary rise in the price of products needed by foreign coun- 
tries caused by the European war. Among these industries viticulture 
was one of those most badly hit, and hence the general crisis had a parti- 
cularly unfortunate effect on the local crisis in the province of Mendoza. 

§ 3. Suggested remedies. 

We will now notice the measures which might, according to the most 
generally received local opinion, remedy this state of affairs in Mendoza 

As regards the excessive production, it is thought that a law compell- 
ing the cultivation of the Creole grape, which has little commercial utility, 
might be very effective. French vines could be grafted on the Creole vines 
and would bear fruit within four years, an interval which would allow the 
general economic situation to improve, and the malbek, verdot and other 
vines would bear meanwhile. Thus in four years 3,600,000 quintals of 
grapes and 500,000 of the wine called Creole wine would be withdrawn from 
distribution. 

We have seen however that excessive production's not the only cause 

O11I5 one hunUredUi part oi the total prodncbon of the Argentine is consumcrl within 
the coimtti’. 
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which has aggravated the viticultural crisis in Mendoza. Among contri- 
butory causes the lack of small properties in Mendoza as elsewhere in the 
Argentine is indubitably the first. If the agriculturist were the owner of 
at least three hectares he need not grow only vines on this holding but could 
maintain himself and his family on its produce. Thus the excessive and 
almost exclusive cultivation of vines, which takes place on the large es- 
tates, and the consequent excessive production of wine would be avoided. 
Yet other causes of the crisis are, as has already' been noticed, the lack of 
labour in the industries connected with viticulture, which is bound up with 
most important industries, such as distilling, the exporting of raisins andf resh 
fruit, the manufacture of tartaric acid, and others of less economic value, 
from all of which agriailture could derive immense benefits in that the5" would 
make possible the production of liqueurs, medicinal alcohol and brandy as 
well as wine. 

To remedy all other technical, financial and commercial deficiencies 
a series of legislative measures have been proposed. The following are 
the chief of them : 

1) The absolute prohibition of new plantation'^ of vines fr6m 1917 
to IQ2T. 

2) A variety of crops to include all those to which the soil of Mendoza 
is adapted, so that the province may enjoy the economic advantages con- 
sequent on the richness of this variety. 

3) The institution of a practical school of agriculture and trade in 
w^hich special courses in the work of vintage will be held. 

4) The institution of district stores which will aim at making 
the conversion of grapes easier to members of co-operative societies. 

5) Laws for the severe punishment of usury. 

6) Provisions against fraud and against the adulteration of wine and 
other products of vintage. 

7) The encouragement of new industries by granting fiscal ex- 
emptions for long periods of years. 

8) Commercial treaties with neighbouring countries, which will faci- 
litate the export of Argentine vines by granting reciprocal freedom from cus- 
toms duties. 

9) The continuation of the San Juan and Serrezuela railwaj^' to 
Mendoza and the development of means of transport generally. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

Such is briefly the history'' of the \iticultural crisis in Mendoza, which 
might indubitably be remedied if, as has been explained, a better balance 
were maintained between production and consumption. 

If the crisis has injured the province economically it has had an edu- 
cational value. The sources of riches in Mendoza, even from the point of 
^dew of Hticulture only, are so copious that after the war Mendozan wines 
w^ill certainly compete in the various national markets with the best wines of 
Europe. 
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Agricultural production in the United States has come to have a ca- 
pital importailce for European countries owing to the diminution of their 
own resources in foodstuffs which has been caused by the war. 

The situation cf America as regards her supplies of food since her entry 
into the struggle is merely an accentuation of that towards which she has 
be^ gradually and inevitably drifting for years. The areas of fertile land 
which once provided for her growing population have been exhausted. It 
has become imperative to increase the production of the necessaries of life 
by more efficient and intelligent methods of agriculture, and by utilizing 


(i) This volume of Tkc A?jfiafs gives the proceedings of the Conference on the World's 
Food held by the American Academy of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia on 14 
and 15 September 19x7. 
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those less accessible and less fertile territories which have hitherto been 
neglected. The following figures, taken from the last census and covering 
the period from 1900 to 1910, show how production has decreased in pro- 
portion to population : 


Acreage under cultivation 'per capita'. Decrease of 10 per cent. 


Production of butter 
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The increasing population accompanied by decreasing production 
makes the task both of the Federal government and of the several States 
difficult. We will endeavour in the following pages briefly to show what has 
been done in the United States to develop agricultural production, to in- 
crease the available supply of foodstuffs and to regulate the trade in food- 
stuffs. 

§ I. lyEGISIyATIVE PROVISION FOR AGRICULTURE AND THE TRADE 

IN FOODSTUFFS. 

The powers conferred on the President with regard to foodstuffs and 
the legislative basis of all the recent measures taken in this sphere depend 
on two Acts passed on 10 August 1917. 

The first is called An Act to Provide Further for the National Secu- 
rity and Defence by Stimulating Agriculture and Facilitating the Distri- 
bution of Agricultural Products It enacts that the purpcse stated in 
its title shall be attained “by gathering authoritative information concern- 
ing the food supply, by increasing production, by preventing waste of 
the food supply, b3" regulating the distribution thereof The Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized, with the approval of the President, “to inves- 
tigate and ascertain the demand for the supply, consumption, costs and 
prices of, and the basic facts relating to the ownership, production, trans- 
portation, manufacture, storage and distribution of foods, food materials, 
feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultural implements and machinery Any per- 
son must, when questioned by the Secretary of Agriculture or anyone act- 
ing for him, answer to the best of his knowledge as to any matter of which 
the Act thus authorizes the investigation and must produce any documents 
relevant thereto which he possesses. 

Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture finds that “ there is or may be a 
special need in any restricted area for seeds suitable for the production of 
food or feed crops, he is authorized to purchase or contract with persons 
to grow such seeds, to store them, and to furnish them to farmers for cash, 
at cost, including the expense of packing and transportation For this pur- 
pose the sum of $ 2,500,000 is appropriated out of Treasury fimds. The 
following additional sums are appropriated out of moneys in the 
Treasury : for the prevention, control and eradication of the diseases and 
pests of live stock, the enlargement of live stock production, and the 
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conservation and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy and other animal 
products, 8885,000; for the prevention, control and eradication ot 
insects and plant diseases injurious to agriculture, and the conservation 
and utilization of plant products $ 441,000 ; for increasing food produc- 
tion and eliminating waste and promoting conservation of food by 
educational and demonstrational methods, through countrv, district and 
urban agents and others, $ 4,348,400 ; for gathering authoritative infor- 
mation as the Act specifies, extending and enlarging the market news 
service, preventing waste of food in storage or transit and food held 
for sale, advising as to movements of markets and the distribution of peri- 
shable products, and enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investi- 
gate the soundness of fruits, vegetables and other foods when received 
at impoitant central markets, and give certificates as to his conclusions 
to consigners, $ 2,522,000. 

The President may by and with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate appoint two Additional Secretaries of Agriculture 

Thus the provisions of this law aim first at increasing production 
directly by furnishing seeds on good terms to farmers in need of them, 
thus allowing the cultivated area to be extended ; and indirectly by 
combating diseases of plants and animals, encouraging the preservation 
of meat, v^etables and fruit, reducing waste, and regulating the trade 
in foodstuffs. Secondly the Act creates*two new directing agencies. 

The second law is entitled “ An Act to Provide for the National Se- 
curity and Defence by Encouraging the Production, Conserving the Sup- 
ply and Controlling the Distribution of Food Products and Fuel **. It is 
more complex and has a wider bearing then the other, as is proved by the 
appropriations it authorizes which amount to $ 160,000,000. It is con- 
cerned not only with the food of men and animals but also with coal, con- 
bustible oils and gas, manures, fertilizers, tools, utensils, apparatus, machi- 
nery, and plant for the production of primaiy necessaries, and it has pro- 
visions for the prevention and mitigation of scarcity, of monopolization and 
o speculation, in fact of all personal control which might alter the normal 
equilibrium of exchanges. 

The Act forbids any person wilfully to destroy any necessaries, for 
the purpose of enhancing the price or restricting the suppl:f thereof, or 
knowingly to waste them or wilfully permit preventible deterioration of 
them, to hoard or monopolize them, to make unjust charges for handling 
them or dealing with them, to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, 
suppl3rmg or dealing in them, or to exact excessive prices for them. Ij^ 
order to prevent unfair fluctuations oi price the President may fix just 
rates of charges for storage and of commissions and profits, except in the 
case of farmers and gardeners and co-operative associations of these, that 
is of the producers themselves. The President may also restrict the r^ht 
to import, manufacture, store or distribute necessaries, and the right to 
mine necessaries, to persons whom he has licensed to pursue these callings; 
and thus he is able to exercise an effective control over them. 

In order to give protection against a rise in prices and to steady prices, 
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the President is authorized to buy, store, provide facilities for storing, and 
sell for cash at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, meal, beans and potatoes. 

The capital profusion of the Act is the following : " Whenever the Pre- 
sident shall find that an emergency exists requiring stimulation of the pro- 
duction of wheat... he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as 
far in advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and to give 
public notice of what, underspecified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for wheat in order to assure such producers reasonable profit. The 
President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of the official 
grain standards for wheat as established under the United States grain 
standards Act, approved ii August 1916. The President shall from time 
to time establish... regulations in connection with such guaranteed prices, 
and in particular governing conditions of delivery and pa3rment, and diffe- 
rences in price for the several standard grades in the principal primary 
markets of the United States, adopting Number One Northern Spring or its 
equivalent at the principal interior primary markets as the basis. There- 
upon, the government of the United States hereby guarantees every produ- 
cer of wheat produced within the United States, that, upon compliance by 
him with the r^ulations prescribed, he shall receive for an3’' wheat produced 
in reliance upon this guarantee, within the period not exceeding eighteen 
months prescribed in the notice (that is up till i May 1919) a price not less 
than the guaranteed price therefor This price is feed at $2 for the 
harvest of 1918 and the grade already named. On com wffich may dur- 
ing this period be imported into the United States at a less price than the 
guaranteed minimum the President may impose a duty equal to the 
difference between the two prices. The President is also authorized to buy 
any wheat for which a guaranteed price shall thus be feed, and to 
hold, transport or sell and deliver it to any citizen of the United States 
or any citizen of a country making war on the enemies of the United 
States. Such wheat thus bought may similarly be used to furnish 
supplies to any department or agency of the government of the United 
States. 

For the purposes of this Act the sum of $ro,ooo,ooo is appropriated 
to the purchase by the State of nitrate of soda, which will he resold to 
farmers at cost price, including expenses, in order to increase agricultural 
production in 1917 and 1918, 

On the basis of the Act's provisions the federal authorities have in 
recent months published a series of regulations and instructions which aim 
at r^ulating, in the best interests of the whole country, the methods fol- 
lowed in trade, with a view to adapting them to present necessities and 
imposing the restrictions which present circumstances demand. 

The Food Administration has provided for the elimination of exces- 
sive commission^ to brokers, commission merchants and auctioneers of 
foods by regulations which have had effect since i November 1917. 

They forbid any licensee under the Act to " charge directly or indi- 
rectly a commission or brokerage on the sale of food commodities in ex- 
cess of that which ordmaril3’^ and customarily prevails under normal condi- 
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tions '' in his district and his branch of trade. Commission men, brokers and 
auctioneers are forbidden to sell foods to themselves or persons coimected 
with their own business without permission from the person entrusting 
such food to them for sale, or to take a profit in addition to the commission 
or brokerage. 

Speculation in canned goods is checked by special regulations governing 
the canners whom the I^ood Administration placed under license on i No- 
vember. They were forbidden to sell canned peas, Indian corn, tomatoes, 
salmon and sordines in advance before i February, this date being sub- 
ject to alteration in accordance with the the needs of the military forces 
and the allies. It was further provided that “ the licensee shall not sell for 
^ future deliver^’ any canned peas, canned corn or canned tomatoes in excess 
of 75 per cent, of the normal igdeld of such acreage as the licensee has already 
under contract or legal contract. The licensee shall not sell for future 
delivery canned salmon or canned sardines in excess of 75 per cent, of his 
estimated pack, consen^ativdy figured with r^ard to his capacity and the 
supply of fish which can reasonably be expected by him 

The majority of retailers are not licetlsees and therefore are not control- 
led by the Food Administration ; but they are prevented from charging exor- 
bitant prices by an announcement of the Food Administration that no ma- 
nufacturer, wholesale dealer or other handler of food will be allowed to 
sell to any retailer in the United States who makes unreasonable profits 
or buys large quantities of foods for speculative purposes. Although the 
smaller retailers cf food are exempt from the provisions cf the Act which 
concern licenses thty are subject to others of its provisions. 

An important provision for the limitrtion of speculation in produce 
placed in a Id storage is a rule which strictly reguletcs and limits loans and 
advances made by storage warehousemen to depositors. As a means 
however of presendng excess products in seasons of productivity’ for use 
in seasons of scarcity, the economic necessity of cold storage is recog- 
nized. 

The hoarding r f food is to be checked by the United States Food Admi- 
nistration in connection with its system of licensing dealers. No licensee 
may " keep on hand or have in possession or under control, by contract 
or other arrangement, at any time, any food commodities in a quantity 
in excess cf the reasonable requiiements of his businessfor i^seor saleby 
him, during the period of sixty dr.yrs, and he may not " sell or deliver to 
any^ person any food commodities if he knew, or have reason to believe 
" that such a sale or delivery will give to such person a supply’ in excess of 
his rea.sonable requirements for use or sale by’ him during the period of 
sixty days next succeeding such s^'le or delivery For some commodi- 
ties the period is thirty day^s. Exceptions are made of certain commodi- 
ties very abundantly produced in certain seasons, such as fruit, vegetr bles, 
fish, poultry, ^gs, d-^iry produce, cetton seed products and others. These 
may be held in sufficient quantities to meet the re^.sonJ?ble demand in 
seasons of scanty or no producticn. Siles rf mere than sixty’' d^y’s' supply 
may be made for the use of the governments of the United States the 
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allies and of cities and States. Products intended for sowing may be stored 
for longer than sixty days if notice be sent to the Food Administrator. 

About 100,000 manufacturers, wholesale dealers and other distribu- 
tors will be affected by the requirements attached to licenses. The aims 
pursued in licensing dealers are : i) to limit the prices charged by licensees 
so that they are only reasonably in excess of expenses, and to prevent 
speculative profits following on a rising market ; 2) to caiise food to pass 
as directly and rapidly as possible from the producer to the consumer ; 
3) to limit advance contracts and dealings in them as much as is practi- 
cable. 


§ 2. Plans for production and ilaiiketino in 1917-1918. 

When the United States declared war last April sowing plans were 
already far advanced. Nevertheless active steps were taken imme- 
diately to effect as large an increase of production as possible. The 
Secretary of Agriculture called together at St. Louis on 9 and 10 April 
a body very representative of the agricultural interests of the nation. 
A careful report was drafted, recommending the steps to be taken, and 
these may summarized as follows : 

1. Every community was to be urged to produce its own food and 
fodder as far as practicable. 

2. The production of non-perishable staple commodities was to be 
increased beyond local needs wherever this could most profitably be done. 

3. The staple commodities recommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture to be immediately planted in increased quantities were spring wheat, 
rye, beans and rice. Sugar beetroot and sugar-cane produotioli was to be 
increased in the districts lending themselves to these industries. 

4. The commercial production of perishable commodities was to be 
raised above its normal level only in so far as* facilities for transportation 
and marketing were assured. Home gardens were to be encouraged parti- 
cularly with a view to supplying the needs of the gardening families. 

* A) Cereals ani Forage Crops, — During the summer of 1917 more defi- 
nite recommendations for production in 1918 were prepared, and took into 
account the existing conditions as to transport and the supply of seeds, 
fertilizers, farm machinery and labour. The programme drawn up asked 
for 44,634,000 acres of winter wheat. The authorities of the States most 
concerned, namdy those properly equipped with machinery for producing 
and harvesting winter wheat, decided that it was possible to increase this 
acreage, and the plan finally adopted asks that winter wheat be sown over 

47.000. 000' acres and winter rye over 5,000,000 acres. On the basis of 
the average 3rield of the last ten years this acreage should produce about 

672.000. 000 bushels. It was too early to determine the area which should 
be sown with spring wheat in 1918. In 1917 the area thus sown was 

19.000. 000 acres. It was recommended that rye should be sown over 
5,131*000 acres, which would represent an increase of 22 per cent, over the 
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area so sown in 1917. The planting of winter oats in the south was recom- 
mended. The acreage under beans has increased by 84 per cent, since last 
year. The production of hay and forage crops is to be increased . Carefully 
worked out plans are being followed in areas which have suitable stocks 
of seeds, to ensure that these are used to increase production. The depart- 
ment will, in co-operation with the Food Administration, pass upon aU 
applications for leave to store grain to serve as seed and thus seeds of 
the highest qualities will be preseived. 

B) Potatoes. — The appeal of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
met with an immediate response in the case of potatoes which were planted 
over an additional 117,000 acres. Owing however to the high price and 
inadequate supply of good seed potatoes and the almost prohibitive price 
of fertilizers the potato crop of 1917 was less satisfactory in respect of qua- 
lity than in respect of quantity. The opinion has become more or less gene- 
ral that owing to the increased production of potatoes and the lack of sto- 
rage it would be economical to put large quantities of them through proces- 
ses of dehydration. Some difficulties now encountered by potato-growers 
will be overcome by the recent ruling of the Federal Reserve Board 
which allows potatoes properly sorted and graded and properly stored to 
be security for warehouse receipts negotiable at member banks at a rate 
not exceeding 6 per cent., including all commissions. In co-operation with 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, the Food Administration has esta- 
,blished official grades, which have been approved and will serve as a basis 
for putting the ruling of the Federal Reserve Board into practice. 

C) Line Stock. — The Department is, in co-operation with the Food 
Administration, the agricultural colleges and live stock associations and 
producers, taking many steps to extend the production of cattle, hogs and 
sheep. Thedollowing are the means adopted ^to increase beef production ; 
the increased production of fodder, the distribution of cattle on ranges 
over feeding areas, the redistribution of cattle in areas stricken with 
drought over more fertile areas, a concentrated campaign against the 
cattle-tick, the efficieift management of Federal grazing lauds, the greater 
encouragement of boys’ beef clubs, and the appointment of a very large 
number of additional agricultural agents who will help to extend the 
cattle industry by educational work. 

An increase in the supply of milk and dairy produce must be secured 
by education in scientific methods of feeding and in the selection of cows 
of good yield. 

There is a world shortage of wool and mutton. All agricultural agen- 
cies in the United States are therefore endeavouring to educate farmers to 
raise sheep and produce wool by safe and conservative methods. 

The production of hogs is to be increased by every available means, 
including a better control of hog cholera and other hog diseases. The utili- 
zation of pasture and of forage crops to a maximum extent is recommended, 
in order to reduce the amount of grain needed for feeding pigs. 

Altogether the production of live stock in the United States 

has dropped. This is in spite of a 2 per cent, increase of cattle in 1917 — as 
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compared with 1916 — one of 3 per cent, if only milch cows are considered. 
The number of hogs was however less in 1917 than in 1916. In Iowa, the 
greatest hog-producing State, there were 20 per cent, fewer hogs in 1917 
than in 1916, and in Missouri 18 per cent., while in all the United States 
the number of hogs had diminished by seven millions. The high price of 
grain and the uncertainties of the market persuaded the farmers in a large 
p9rt of the country that it was not worth their while to raise more 
hogs. 

Similar conditions were found in the case of the dairy herds. Whereas 
in New York State about 17 per cent, of the milch cows are normally slaugh- 
tered in a year, an additional 14 per cent, were slaughtered between 
I April 1916 and l April 1917 owing to the high cost of producing milk. 

The situation with respect to sheep is no better. Between 1900 and 
1915 the number of sheep per thousand of the population decreased by 
48 per cent. Sheepfarming naturally developed first in the Eastern States, 
then gradually was pushed further westwards as the value of arable land 
in the more settled parts of the country rose. Thus in Vernon there were 
1,681,819 sheep in 1840 and only 47,415 in 1915. From 1870 to 1880 there 
were nearly 5,000,000 sheep in Ohio, only 4,000,000 in 1890 and only 

2.100.000 in 1915. In Texas the number rose from 3,000,000 in 1880 to 

4.260.000 in 1890, but it had fallen to 1,600,000 in 1915. In California it 
Ml from 5,727,000 in 1880 to 1,900,000 in 1915. During this period sheep 
were kept for the production of wool only ; but now wool has become 
a by-product for meat constitutes about two thirds of the total product 
of sheep. 

In view of the unforeseen needs which have arisen through the war a 
large work of propaganda has been instituted in order to awaken the inte- 
rest of the agricultural class in sheepfarming. One of the lines of work 
decided upon has been that of oiganizing and developing as many boys^ 
and girls' sheep and lambs clubs as possible. It is hoped that the breeds of 
dieep will be improved. The great north-western grazing territory, com- 
prising the States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming and Oregon and containing 
vast areas of free or very cheap grazing lands, has been the great source 
of wool and mutton production during the present century. These 
four States in 1916 produced 86,255,000 pounds of wool ; or about 30 per 
cent, of the total wool clip of the United States, namely 288,000,000 pounds. 
There has hitherto been no point of contact between the farmer in the East 
who desires to buy a small flock and the great flocks of the Western range 
which are his only source of supply. The Interstate Eive Stock Company 
has therefore been formed, and provides the capital with which sheep are 
brought in large quantitites from the Western range and distributed over 
the Eastern farming sections. The capital of the company has been sub- 
scribed by public spirited men and it is on a non-profit basis. Speaking 
generally, tte following are the conditions whidx make for abundant 
production of live stock : abundance and therefore relative cheapness of 
animal foods ; scarcity of live stock in relation to demand and therefore 
high prices for the producer ; and scarcity of agricultural labour. It 

5 * 
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seems that all these conditions will be present during the coming agri- 
cultural season. 

D. MarkeUng Agrwul^ral Products. — Owing to the extent to which 
production will be increased in the present season more attention must be 
given to marketing. Districts which have not hitherto produced.in excess 
of their needs will do so, and the producers, being inexperienced in market- 
ing, will not be able to dispose of their produce without help. They must 
be protected from speculators. 

One of the most pressing needs is that of a proper distribution of sup- 
plies over markets : otherwise while some are undersupplied, others will 
be oversupplied and food will be allowed to decay because it cannot be sold. 
The Bureau of Markets proposes to meet this ne^ by extending its services 
of market news on fruit, v^etables, live stock and meat, and instituting 
similar services in relation to butter, ^s, poultry, grain, seeds and hay. 

a) Fruit and Vegetables. — Some of the crops covered by the news ser- 
vice last year were tomatoes, cantaloupes, peaches, water mdons, onions, 
asparagus, strawberries, potatoes, grapes and apples. Temporary and per- 
manent branch offices have beenestabli^ed in the most important markets 
and consuming centres, and daily telegraphic r^rts are obtained from the 
common carriers, showingthe number of carloads of each product consigned 
from producing areas and their destinations. These reports are summarized 
for r^stribution to producing areas, markets and the press, the number 
of available cars and a list of prevailii^ prices in each market being added 
to them. 

The appropriation of treasury moneys will allow the number of per- 
manent stations to be increased from twelve to twenty-five and the reports 
to cover all the more important fruits and v^etables and such important 
staple commodities as dried beans and peas. The service will extend over 
the whole country, stations being opened on the Pacific Coast and in the 
South. 

• b) Live Stock and Meat. — A service of market reports on conditions 
of the meat trade in the Eastern consuming cities was instituted in Decem- 
ber 1916 . The information is published in daily bulletins in such important 
markets as Boston,^ New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City and Washington. Daily td^aphic reports are received from divi- 
sional superintendents of railways, showing the number of cars loaded with 
each species of Uve stock during the preceding twenty-four hours and the 
destinations of these cars. This information is compiled and wired to the 
principal markets every day. The appropriation allows the eight staticms 
now covered to be increased to twenty, and the organizations in New York 
and Chicago to be made adequate to the importance of the markets in 
these places. *13118 work shoffid be particularly valuable in the present 
emecgen<gr, not only in that it riiould equalize the distribution of live stock 
and meat, but also in that, by giving the producer confidence and rdieving 
him of fear of speculators, it will increase production. 

c) Didry Produce, Eggs and Poultry. — Tffie service of news as to these 
products will include the issue of reports on production, and market re- 
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cdpts, conditions and prices as affecting them. Branch offices will be 
established on the Pacific Coast, in the Middle West, in the South and in 
the East. As yet, however, this work is in an experimental stage. 

d) Grain, Seeds and Hay, — A market reporting service is now being 
established for grain, ha^’ and seed. Biweekly reports are issued giving 
estimates of stocks on hand, consignments, requirements of markets in 
the near future and buying and selling prices in the various districts. For 
this purpose the country has been divided into ten districts, and the first 
district to be organized includes Virginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Maiydand^nd Delaware. 

E) Enqinry as to Siochs, — In order to have authoritative information 
as to the country's food supply, the Department of Agriculture is, through 
the Markets Bureau, collecting facts as to the existing quantity of foodstuffs, 
its situation and ownership. Schedules have been posted to 385,000 busi- 
nesses handling food, and these have sent reports as to the amount of eight- 
een important articles of food which each holds. The following are the 
more important groups of these dealers: grain elevators, mills and whole- 
sale dealers ; grain, flour and fodder dealers and proprietary fodder dealers ; 
breweries ; distilleries ; rice mills and storehouses ; canners of fruit, v^eta- 
bles, meat and sea foods ; mills, refineries and exclusive dealers in edible oils ; 
sugar and sirop mills and refineries ; wholesale and retail bakers ; manufac- 
turing and wholesale confectioners, fidi freezing' plants and dry and salt fish 
packers ; slaughterers and meat packers ; lard compound and oleomargarine 
manufacturers; wholesale poultry, butter, ^s and cheese dealers; poultry 
packing and fattening plants and live poultry consigners ; wholesale fruit 
and v^etable dealers ; wholesale grocers and merchandise brokers with 
stocks ; creameries and milk condenseries ; cheese factories. After this in- 
formation has been collected monthly reports will be issued. 

F) Inspection and Standardization of Products, — As we have explained 
in analysing the Act No. 40, passed on 10 August 1917, an inspection ser- 
vice will be conducted which will enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate and to certify to consigners the condition in which fruit, vege- 
tables and other produce reach the markets. Producers, dealers and trans- 
port companies have been asking for such a service for years. It should 
protect producers against unjustified rejections of their produce, and 
against false and misleading reports on the condition in wich it is consigned 
for sale on commission ; and therefore it should stimulate the production 
of perishable produce. 

The standardization of agricultural products and of the packages and 
containers in which they are offered for sale is essential not only to their effi- 
cient marketing, but also to dealing with the present crisis, for it willfumish 
a basis for quotations of price and obviate many delays and misunderstand- 
ings. 

In a previous article we noticed the efforts made by the Government 
of the United States in this direction (i). They have been completed by 
an Act of 1916 fixing standards for dielled Indian com and wheat. 

(1) See our issue for July 1917, page 61, 
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§ 3. Urban and suburban food production. 

In order to utilize all available pieces of land, within and near towns, 
as has been done in many European countries, the government of the 
United States has appointed a National Emergency Food Garden Com- 
mission. 

The statements jf the president of this commission show what excel- 
lent results it has obtained. East September 1,150,000 acres of city and 
town land, most of which had previously been unproductive, were under 
cultivation. In the whole country there were nearly ithree million ** food 
gardens ; and the nation's food supply was estimated to have been 
increased by the value of more than $ 350,000,000 b3" such gardens. In the 
North American Review for September there was the following statement. 

Last spring, at ^garden-planting time, we urged the increase of pro- 
duction, partly through intensified culture, to increase the yield per acre, 
and partly through the increase of acreage by the cultivation of neglected 
fields and even small pi its in suburban and urban areas. How well this 
policy was executed is seen in the report of the National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission that the gardens of the country were this year 
more than trebled in area. Beyond question, this achievement has much 
to d6 with the fact that the increase in price of garden products in the 
year was only 22 per cent; or less than one fifth the increase in the price 
of breadstuffs 

As production has increased waste has diminished, and the preserve* 
tion of fruit and v^etables has had an increasingly important place in do- 
mestic economy. It was estimated that 460,000,000 quart glass jars of ve- 
getables and fruit, or three times the usual annual amount, were preserved 
by housewives in 1917. The drying and dehydrating of fruit and vegetables 
made a further important addition to the food supply. 

The Markets Bureau renders important help in one respect to home 
gardens. It is part of its programme of acti\dty, laid down last April, to 
help to establish personal contact between producers and consumers in order 
to assist in marketii^ the surplus produce of home gardens and the excess 
produced by truck-growers and others, and man^" small quantities of food 
will thus be sold which could not otherwise be marketed. Agents will 
be placed in a number of large cities throughout the country to awaken 
interest among consumers in this system of direct marketing. Agents 
will also interest producers in furnishing supplies by working through 
the postmasters in small towns. In view of the shortage of cars and the 
congestion at railway termini, and the diflficulty of handling a quantity 
less than a carload efficiently, demonstrations will be made to show how 
motor-trucks might be run on marketing routes. 

§ 4. Food production by boys' and gtres' ceubs. 

The boys' and girls' dubs, which have several times occupied our at- 
tention in this review, constitute a veritable army for they have more than 
two million members. Their so-called *‘4-H emblem" refers to their 
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pledge to consecrate “ head, heart, hands and health, through food produc- 
tion and food consen'ation. to help win the world war and world peace 

In 1916 it cost the Federal States and local authorities 79 cents per 
member to supenise, direct, instruct and encourage these boys and girls 
in producing food. As a result each of them produced on an average $ ao.96 
worth of food for the nation, thus giving a net profit of $ 20.17 0^ invest- 
ment. The 3,000 county agents, 1,000 club leaders, several hundred women 
agents, thousands of public school teachers, scout leaders and others have 
worked for a number of years to obtain this result. In 1910 this army 
for the production and preservation of food consisted only of a few hundred 
volunteeers. 

The following facts illustrate the success achieved. In 1917 the State 
co-operative club leaders conducted 1,534 demonstrations in home canning 
and preserving. They were attended by 20,860 club members, and 53,565 
men and women and 14,152 boys and girls who were not club members. The 
same club leaders visited 12,898 club plots, this supervision being addi- 
tional to that conducted locally by 4.367 volunteer club extension leaders. . 
985 Indian com clubs were organized in twenty-four States and enrolled 
14,400 members. Final and complete reports were made by 3,918 members 
who cultivated 9,712 acres, on which they produced 523,110 bushds of 
Indian com or an average per member of more than 100 bushels an acre. 
They invested in the land $142', 867, including rent, the cost of their own 
labour and all other costs, the average investment of each of those making 
the final and complete report being $36.46, 

Twenty-three States organized garden and caiming clubs. The 1,160 
garden and canning clubs enrolled 24,254 members of whcm 7,903 reported 
that they had canned 201,305 quarts of produce, on an average 25.4 quarts 
a head. The total cost of production to those reporting was $ 28,126 — 
on an average $3.56 a head. 

The prg clubs produced 728,411 pounds of pork, worth $85,762, which 
brought to their members a net profit of $43,086. 

On 30 June 1917 there were 948 paid leaders connected with the boys’ 
and girls’ club work and 9,748 voluntary club leaders. Between i December 
1916 and I April 1917 the one or two weeks’ .short courses at the various 
State colleges of agriculture were attended by 3,589 club members, 

Dast year, not only were the mmiber and member^p of the bo3?s’ 
and girls’ clubs increased, but also the organization for the supervision and 
direction of their wwk was improved. About 400,000 children cultivated 
gardens, canned produce, raised poultry, made war bread and undertook 
other special tasks, supervised by the various State co-operative leaders, 
in connection with the war emergency projects. These chilren are 
enrolled in the large cities and are not considered to be regular members 
of the home and farm clubs. The regular members are now organized in 
the following clubs ; 
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Com clubs 915 

Potato clubs 1,217 

Home gardea ^,070 

Canning clubs 2,152 

Garden and canning 776 

Mother-daughter . 270 

Poultry clubs 832 

Pig clubs 1,037 

Baby beet clubs 158 

Bread clubs 643 

Sewing clubs 1,250 

Handicraft clubs 78 

Sugar beet clubs 161 

Home cooking clubs 755 

Various clubs 448 


Total . . . 13,690 

When war wa«i declared the United States Department of Agriculture, 
in connection with,the agricultural colleges, was employing county agri- 
cultural agents, women demonstrator agents and leaders of boys’ and girls* 
clubs in more than half the counties of the Union. In September 1917 
they were in nearly all the counties, sometimes two, three or more of them 
in one county. 

More than forty co-operative centres for preserving fruit and v^eta- 
bles have been instituted since the United States declared war. Certain of 
them possess plant for the manufacture of potato starch, 

§ 5. The regueation of pricks axd profits. 

Since 1897 there has been a steady upward tendency of prices, the cu- 
mulative effect of which was large. However the unsettled commercial 
conditions following on the outbreak of war had the immediate effect of 
arresting advancing prices in general and depressing some of them. By 
July 1915 the upward swing had established itself eveiy'where. Whole- 
sale prices were from 50 to 400 per cent, higher in June 1917 than in 1914. 
The increase in the case of the more important commodities was as 
follows : the price of Indian com and cornmeal, sugar, wool and worsted 
had more than doubled ; that of butchers’ meat had risen by from 25 to 
75 per cent. ; that of potatoes by more than 225 per cent. ; that cf wheat 
and flour by more than 250 per cent. The price of other cereals was more 
than doubled between 1916 and 1917. 

The enormous rise in prices has been due not only to the several factors 
of cost of production which have varied under the influence of the war, 
but also, and to a large extent, to the excessive profits of providers. Hence 
the power given to the President, by the Act which we analysed in the begin- 
ning of tills article, to regulate and tax prices. 

The following are some facts, taken from official sources, as to thecolosssd 
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Slims received as " excess profits ”, tlus term being taken to mean tbe 
amount by which wartime profits exceed the piofits made before the war. 

There are no available figures to show the excess profits realized by 
those dealing in cereah. Mr. Herbert Hoover stated to the State Commit- 
tee on Agriculture on 19 June 1917 that " in the last five months on the item 
of flour alone $250,000,000 has been extracted from the American consu- 
mer in excess of the normal profits of manufacturers and distributors ” If 
this statement be correct the total excess profits made on grain in 1916 
must have been more than a billion dollars and may have been as much as 
two billion dollars. 

According to figures presented bi' a Treasury expert to the finance 
committee of the Senate, the excess profits in 1916 of four big packing com- 
panies in Chicago were more than $ 28,000,000. It may be concluded that 
the largest part of this sum was made by dealings in meat. In the metal 
and the petroleum industries the excess profits have been enormous. 

These few facts explain why the Act we have cited is so energetically 
directed against speculation. 


§ 6. Aoricultltlu, labour. 

When the food problem became acute in the early months of 1917 all 
the problems of farm labour were brought to the attention of the public. 
An agricultural survey conducted by a few of the States showed that the 
shortage of labour had been overestimated. In Massachusetts no more 
than a tenth of the supposed shortage existed. On the other hand in fifty- 
six counties of the State of New York which were carefully canvassed there 
were about 13,000 fewer men on the farms in April 1917 than in 1916. More 
or less the scarcity was found everj'where. The problem was to connect 
the ai’ailable labourms with the demand for them. 

In different States this problem was variously solved — most satisfacto- 
rily, perhaps, in Massachusetts. The Committee on Public Safety of the 
Commonwealth ot Massachusetts employed a State labour agent. He in 
turn appointed a county representative in connection with each of the farm 
bureaux of the State. The county men secured representatives on each 
the town and city food committees, numbering 326. The labour agent 
had to localize the work. Each town food committtee was expected, 
through its local agent, to satisfy the local needs for labour as far as 
possible. What the town agent could not do was rrferred to the county 
agent who, in his turn, referred what was beyond him to the State agent. 
Variations of this plan were followed by different States. 

Ohio was divided into twenty-one employment divisions in each of 
which there is a free employment office. Fifty-five county agricultural 
^ents, who are supervised by the agricultural divikon of the Ohio 
branch of the Council of National IMence and are paid employees, 
co-operate with the offices. The agent must hdp the farmer in every 
possible way*. He must learn the farmers' needs and then forward his 
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orders to the superintendent of the employment office in his division. 
The county commissions have also appointed in each cotmty a food and 
crop commissioner who has been asked to appoint township food and crop 
commissioners. These commissioners, who are unpaid, help in every way 
to increase the cultivated acreage, survey conditions, etc. An enquiry 
form, asking for data as to acreage under crops and the need for labour, 
was distributed. About one third of the farms asked to have additional 
help either immediately or for the harvest. 

We cannot here give details as to all the methods followed by the va* 
rious States. Where there has been no regular organization the labour of 
schoolboys, industrial workers, students and boy scouts has sometimes been 
utilized. The Farm I^abour Bureau of Baltimore has perfected an organi- 
zation whereby groups of five or six men will be supplied to similar groups 
of fanners who agree to use their labour co-operativdy. An Act passed by 
the Maryland legislature provides that all able-bodied men between the ages 
of twenty and fifty who are not otherwise employed shall be compelled by 
the State to work on the farms or the public roads. This law is directed 
especially against the negroes who in many small towns have taken ad- 
vantage of the high wages to work only two or three days a week. 

The available information, taken together, indicates that the supply 
of labour last year was sufficient for the continuous work of farms, and also 
for the seasonal work which, like fruit-picking, lasts a few weeks or a few 
days, or for which men are engaged by the day, as they are for the hay 
and com harvests. 

It is evident that only a complete organization of the country's resour- 
ces in labour will place the governments of the various States in a position 
effectively to apply the food policy projected by the Federal government 
and imposed by the conditions of war. 


To conclude : the United States have made a considerable effort to 
meet the imperious necessity to which the effect of the pr )longation of the 
world war on the food supply has given rise. The Federal administration 
has indicated broadly the lines along which activity should be directed, 
and each State has, in following these, taken into account the special 
conditions of its soil and its population. As far as production is con- 
cerned the happiest results have already been obtained, and it is 
possible to anticipate that the energy expended will give birth to a more 
scientific organization of agricultural resources and their employment, 
which wll, after the war, be permanently profitable to society generally. 
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CANADA. 

i.THB DAIRY INDUSTRY IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. — Colbottie (R.D.) in 
The Grain Growers' Guide,, Winnipeg, 28 November 1917. 

Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba are the first dairy-farming pro- 
vinces in the Dominion. It is not as regards quantity that they lead. 
Onta’-lo produces in a 3’ear more dairy produce than they do in three. 

produces more than they do and the maritime provinces as much. 
Their pre-eminence is due to the essential fact that they have gone further 
than the other provinces in solving the problem of grading butter and cream. 
In 1916 graded cream was iised to make 98 per cent, of the butter produced 
in Alberta, and about 65 per cent, of that produced in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, In each of these provinces moreover full arrangements have been 
made for grading creamery butter, most of which, except that sold locally, is 
sold on the government's grade certificate. 

Province of Alberta, — Milk and dairy produce bring into Alberta about 
$ 15,000,000 a year. About 23,500,000 pounds of butter and about 
1,000,000 poundb of cheef-e are annually made in the pro\unce. 

Twenty years ago the dairy industry was in a bad state : dairymen and 
farmers had no market, no facilities for transport ond no experience. In 
1897 the Dominion government began to foster the business of dairies in 
the West. Dr. J. W. Robertson organized co-operative creameiy associa- 
tions under government management, some of them in Alberta. In 1905 
however, the province of Alberta was formed, and the provincial govern- 
ment thereupon naturally succeeded to the duty of encoura^ng the doixy 
industty. The encouragement it gave to co-operation did not include any 
attemptjto suppress some independent and individual creameries which had 
meanwhile arisen. Since the promnee was sparsely settled and only small 
amounts of cream were available in some districts, the opening up of rail- 
ways gave a great opportunity to large central creameries. Thus some 
strong individual companies came into being ; and co-operation in this 
industry has not on the whole made much progress in Alberta. 

, A system of government grading was established by the Dair^” Commis- 
sioner Marker. The manufacturer soon discovered that it paid him both 
to give a little extra care to production, thus obtaining good grades for his 
products, and to buy graded cream from the farmer, thus receiving a gua- 
rantee of its quality. In a short time the farmer's cream and the manufac- 
turer's cheese and butter were alike being graded by government, and sold 
on the basis of their grades. 
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There are now two grading stations, at Calgary and at Edmonton. In 
connection with them the government conducts a selling ser\'ice which can 
be utilized by any creamery. 

Keen competition, which is in some cases unhealthy, has developed 
between the companies. 

Provincs of Saskatchewan. — In Saskatchewan, on the other hand, the 
d.airy industry has developed on co-operative lines The co-operative crea- 
meries have amalgamated in the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, 
I/td., which works twenty creameries in different places. 

Before the province of Saskatchewan was formed in 1905, the dairy 
department at Ottawa had inaugurated a scheme for gi\ing aid to the cream- 
eries. The department provided operators in districts in which the farm- 
ers would subscribe the value of the plant; and advanced funds on capi- 
tal account, retaining one cent per pound of butter towards repayment, and 
giving credit on the shares of providers of cream. Each creamery had to 
do its own financing and make its sales separately, and veiy often, because 
it had no storage, had to sell its butter at a loss as soon as it was made. 
Conditions became so bad that most of these creameries disappeared finally. 
The provincial government decided to give financial aid to those remaining, 
making loans on capital account, and also decided that the dairy depart* 
ment should take over the creameries, on a lease renewable from year to year, 
andoperatethem,sdlingthe butter collectively and managing all the finance, 
making large payments in advance when any cream was delivered, and divi- 
ding any surplus remaining at the end of a season, after provision for a small 
reserve, among the providers of cream in proportion to the amount of butter 
fat each of them had supplied. A dairy convention, which was held an- 
nually, brought representatives of all the creameries.together for discus- 
sion of the industry. Among the advantages secured were a centralization 
of effort and a closer connection between the suppUer of the milk and the 
creamery and management. The grading of crean; was also inaugurated 
and was made the basis of payment. The policy adopted was largely 
responsible for the fact that while 160,000 pounds of butter were produced 
in 1907, 2,639,600 pounds were produced in 1916, from the cream supplied 
by 7,205 farmers, and were valued at $ 711,092. After the local demand 
has been satisfied most of the butter is sent to British ColumbiaNvhere it 
finds a fast growing market. 

The annual conventions brought the dairymen together from all parts 
of the province and made them acquainted with each other. When the 
proposal to consolidate the small local companies in one strong company 
was mooted it was unanimously approved. The Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Creameries Etd, having $500,000 of capital stock, was therefore formed, 
andtoofcoverthemanagementofthe twentylocal creameries on i Novem- 
ber 1917. These creameries are situated at Oxbow, Cudworth, Shellbrook, 
Eloydmihster, Birch Hills, Henribourg, Melville, Tanagan, Unity, Eiske, 
Regina, Canora, Wadena, Moosomin, Langenburg, Tantallon, Zerrobert, 
Eembeig, Melfort and Vonda. 

To provide cold storage the company has begun to enlarge the cold 
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storage plant at their North Battleford creamer>% and has bought the large 
Early plant at Saskatoon which was unfinished when the war began. This 
latter plant will cost about $ 85,000 and will be the largest in West Canada. 

The shares of the company are of $ 20 each. No person can hold more 
than $1,000 in the company, and all shareholders are asked to subscribe 
for at least five shares, 25 per cent, b^ng payable at the time of sub- 
scription. 

Province of Manitoba. — In Manitoba there are no creameries owned 
by government. The early development of large centres of population help* 
ed the establishment of large dairies to which quantities of cream were 
sent-from outlying places. Of late however this process of centralization 
has been reversed, and some of the large central firms are buying or build- 
ing small creameries at outlying points. 

The output of dairy produce has increased steadily. According to 
reports received towards the end of the year the 'total production of butter 
in 1917 was expected to amount to seven million pounds as against six and 
a half million in 1916. Some of the co-operative creameries do a good busi- 
ness, but some, which are badly managed and do not grade their products, 
hardy make ends meet. Usually the price per pound of butter of a given 
grade is two cents less than that of the grade above it. Grading is conducted 
under the supervision of the competent department and inspected carloads 
are sold on government grade certificates. * 

Manitoba has a large local market for butter. The exported butter 
goes west to Vancouver and east to Port Arthur, Port William, Montreal, 
and Toronto, and is all sold on grade certificates. 

There are some twenty-two cheese factories in the province, twelve of 
which are co-operative Enough cheese is not being made to supply the 
home market, but production is increasing and it was estimated that about 
a million pounds would be sold in 1917. The practice of buying milk for 
making cheese on the basis of its content of fat was begun in 1916. It is 
expected that in 1918 all cheese factories will pay for milk according to 
its quality, and that a beginning will be made in grading cheese. 


2. THE NEW FEDERAL ACT AND TRADE IN EIVE STOCK. — Tht Gram Growers* 
Gvide, Winuipeg, 12 December 1917. 

One of the hindrances to increased production of live stock in Canada 
has been a feeling among producers that they could not depend on fair 
dealing when otfce the stock had left their own yards. Por the last two 
years the Dominion Department of Agriculture has been mantaining ofiScials 
at some of the most important stock yards in Canada, for the last year at 
practically every central market there. These men have kept statistics 
as to the number and classes of all kinds of live stock passing through the 
y^rds, and have closely observed the methods of conducting these yards and 
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the trading practices followed in them. The information thus collected 
formed, with information secured from other sources, a basis for satisfying 
many demands for government regulation of stockyards and poultry- mar- 
keting. 

The result was the Act, passed during last session of the parliament at 
Ottawa, which received the assent on 20 September 1917. Its main provi- 
sions are as follows : 

There shall be a live stock exchange in connection with each stockyard 
conducted under the Act, and every commission merchant doing business 
at the yards must belong to such an exchange unless he have a special 
license from the Minister of Agriculture. Farmers and drovers may how- 
ever sell their stock in any yard. 

A live stock exchange shall not become active until the by-laws regu- 
lating its management and business have been duly approved by the Mi- 
nister of Agriculture, and until the latter have sent a writen notification 
of his approval to the secretary of the exchange in question. 

Sections 6, 7 and 9 of this new I/ive Stock Act provide for regulation 
as follows — 

" Every stockyard shall be constructed and equipped in accordance 
with the regulations, and no stockyard shall be operated or used until it 
has been inspected and approved by the Minister or an inspector, and every 
stockyard shall at all times be open to inspection. 

'' The owner, lessee, occupier or operator of any stockyard shall man- 
age such stockyard in conformity with written by-laws, such by-laws and 
the schedule of fees and charges to be approved by the Minister. 

" An3’ stockyard not operated or maintained in conformity with the 
r^ulations may be closed b}’ order of the ]Minister, but no such order shall 
issue until thirty da^^'s after written notice has been given to the owner, 
lessee, occupier or operator of such stockyard specifying the reasons for 
which it is proposed to issue such an order; and the Minister shall consider 
any objections offered by the owner, lessee, occupier or operator t<*» the 
issue of a closing order. 

" The Govemor-in-Council may make regulations prescribing : a) the 
manner in which stockyards are to be constructed, equipped, maintained 
and operated ; b) the maimer in which complaints against commission mer- 
chants and the operation, maintenance or management of stockyards shall 
bemadeandinvestigated ; c) the manner in which live stock, meat, poultry, 
^gs and wool shall be graded and branded or marked, and what shall be 
the size of packages containing meat, eggs and poultry, the kind of pack- 
age that may be used, and how such packages shall be branded, marked 
or labelled 

The provisions of this Act do not apply to stockyards now active until 
three months' notice has been given. Violations of the Act are punishable 
by severe fines or imprisonment. 

At present the public markets of Canada are under private control or 
are r^^ulated by corporations. The principal Kve stock markets of the 
West are conducted by companies subsidiary to the three great railway 
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systms. Obviously the officials have no inducement to look after the 
interests of those who send stock to the markets. 

The new Act is intended to remedy this regrettable state of affairs. 

ITALY. 

A fed:eration among provinces and communes for the advance of 

ZOOTECHN'OX^OOY, — La Mutudlitd Agraria, Rome, No. 28, .10 November 1917, 

On the initiative of the Istituto Nazionale per la Mtdualifd Agrariathe 
Federazione fra provincie e communi per Vincremento della zoofecnia was formed 
in Rome on the 6th of last November. More than forty provincial admi- 
nistratioiis and the chief communes of Italy — among them those of Rome, 
Turin, Milan and Bologna — have adhered to it. The following are its objects: 
a) to encourage, in agreement with local agricultural, zootechnical and veteri- 
nary associations, the organization of breeders ; 6) to agitate, in the matter of 
the various zootechnical problems and, in rdation with the State and public 
bodies, to obtain grants to local zootechnical activity ; c) to serve as inter- 
mediary between the State and local bodies for the making and payment of 
such grants ; d) to illustrate with monographs the races of animals bred in 
the various regions of Italy, making their prices known, and generally contri- 
buting to the stimulation of all national and local enterprise which aims at 
the development and the perfecting of breeding. The federation (i) in- 
cludes members belonging to two categories : a) effective members, b) con- 
sulting members. Only the provincial administrations and the communes 
are efiedive members. The consulting members are the breeding associa- 
tions and commissions, the sections of the Associazione nazionale veterinarian 
and persons who give themselves up to breeding and are admitted by the 
committee of the consulting members. 

The resources for the federation's activity are furnished by : a) ,the 
annual subscriptions of the effective and the consulting memb^; b) the 
contributions of the State and other bodies. The subscritpions are 50 li- 
ras for a province, as much for a commune having more than 50,000 inha- 
bitants, 25 liras for a commune with a less population, 10 liras for collective 
and 5 liras for individual consulting members. 

Every year, at the time of choosing the directing council, a zootech- 
nical congress will be held in one of the 69 provincial capitals and will be 
followed by the members' meeting in whi^ all effective and consulting 
members take part. This meeting will be summoned at least ten days be-, 
fore the date fixed for it, and will discuss and approve the balance-sheet and 
the report on the society's activity and choose at two distinct sittings the 
^ecting council and the committee of consulting members. The former 
is composed of seven members of whom one represents the IstiMo Nazionale 
p^r la Midualitd Agraria, It is chosen by the meeting of effective members, 

(i) SeeinLaMirfMo/i/d Agraria, the organ of tbs' Istituto Nazionale per la Mutudlitd 
Ai,fana, No. 26, 20 Oct<^t>er 1917, the by-laws of the federation. 
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holds office for one 3’ear, chooses from its number a president and a vice- 
president, administers the federation, and takes the initiative in follow- 
ing the federation's aims, availing itself on points of technique of the 
services of the committee of consulting members. This latter is composed 
of seven members and chooses from its number a president and a vice-pre- 
sident. It is itself chosen by the meeting of consulting members. It exa- 
mines the technical points submitted to it by the directing council and 
it makes proposals with regard to zootechnology to this council. The 
federation will have a technical manner nominated by the directing council. 


SP-UN. 


FORMATION OF AN OFFiaAE BUREAU OF INFORMATION FOR THE VEACING OF 
WORECMFN. — Gaceta de Madiid^ No. 146, 26 Mav 1*^17 

To lessen the labour crises which are frequent in Spain the government 
nas recently formed at the Mnistry of Fomento and by decree an office of 
information for the placing of workmen. 

Agricultural labour has, like industrial labour, suffered from forced 
unemployment which has, particularly in certain regions, taken on an en- 
demic character, chiefly as a consequence of the insufficient and irregular 
rainfall, whereby intensive agriculture is rendered impossible. There 
ensue a frequent disturbance of production, and unemployment among 
abourers. At the same tiijje the lack of permanent work in the country 
Encourages urbanism, which in its turn disturbs the labour market of 
towns. 

Since there are no statistics as to labour, labour organizations being 
as yet little de}’'eloped, the government does not seek to solve definitely this 
problem which varies in gravity with districts. Government seeks only, 
by forming this office, to facilitate emplo3mient on vprks of public utility, 
in mines and on farms. 

By the terms of the first article of the decree of 25 1917 this office 

" is charged to co-ordinate the demand and supply of home labour and to 
take other adequate meastures to combat unemployment • 

The office gives its services gratis to workmen and employeis and is 
expected to act quite impartially. If conflict between workmen and em- 
ployers arise in any place the fact will be communicated to the persons who 
have applied for employment and who may be affected, and the office will 
suspend its activity on their behalf. 

No offers of or demands for employment are transmitted in districts 
where there is ,a manifest plethora of labour ; and a particular effort is 
made not to encourage, but rather to hinder as much as possible, the uime- 
cessary afflux of labour to towns. Help may be given to labourers in search 
of employment in the form of a payment towards the costs of a removal or 
I^yment of a sea passage. Travelling expenses are borne, wholly or par- 
tially and as the case may be, by the employers or the State, or by the work 
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men themselves who receive for such object advances afterwards to be de- 
ducted from their wages. 

Companies transporting travellers are invited to establish special ta- 
riffs for workmen travelling in gangs or with their families in search of em- 
ployment. 

The Ministry of the Fomento is authorized to subject the new office 
to the supervision and direction of a commission comprising three represen- 
tatives of the working class, three of the employers, and a president belong- 
ing neither to one or the other. 

The office does not guarantee that its information is correst, nor does it 
guarantee the offers niade respectively by the employers and workmen 
whom it brings into contact with each other or who enter into contracts 
by its means. It is bound however to use all its resources to avoid possi- 
bilities of disagreement, communicating to workpeople the terms which 
employers have accepted and all the information it possesses as to the work 
offered and the jdace in which this work is to be executed, and refusing to act 
as intermediary if it deem either the wages, the conditions or the place of a 
given piece of work to be inacceptable. It must act with similar frankness 
in the case of applications from beggars, vagabonds, incapables, and even 
boys and women who do not give the required guarantees as to their jour- 
ney and as to their dwelling-place when they reach their destination. 

Applications for employment are addressed to the office only^ through 
the competent mayor and the duly authorized regional or district employ- 
ment agencies. Ofiers of emplo3rment are ‘sent to the office directly by the 
representatives of the State administrations, of the provinces and of the mu- 
nicipalities, and generally by the contractors disposed to give employment. 
The office communicates these offers to the unemployed, by means of inti- 
mations sent to the civil governors, the alcades and the authorized employ- 
ment agencies, and by notices inserted in the official newspapers. 

The provisions of this decree apply only to workmen occupied on works 
of direct public interest, mining and agriculture- They are not appli- 
cable where an offer of work is made in a place near that where the 
workmen who may be affected are already. 


UNITED STATBvS. 

I. THE ORGANIZATION OE THE SALE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN 00^1- 
FORNIA.— 0/ the Stat^ Market Director of California for the year 
December 31, 1916, Sacramento, 1916. — Statewef^t of Bams Weinstockt State 
Market Director, relative to the Administration oftheCaiifomiaSiateMarketLaw^San'&rasi^ 
deco, March 1917. 

» 

The legislature of California approved on lo June 1915 an Act creat- 
ing a State Commission Market, under the management of a State Commis- 
sion Market Director, to carry on the business of receiving from the pro- 
ducers of the agricultural, iSshery, dairy and farm products of the State of 
California, and selling and disposing of such products on commission **, 
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The director ha's the duty of establishing couuiussion markets for the sale 
of such produce at the most suitable points in the State ; and of keeping 
producers informed, by every practicable means, with regard to conditions 
of supply and demand and the markets in which they may best dispose of 
their produce. 

In discharging his colossal task the State Market Director hasbeenin- 
spired by the Federal Office of Markets and Rural Organizations at Washing- 
ton, whose example he has followed. He has therefore sought to organize 
the growers into more effective marketing associations, so that collective 
marketing may take the place of individual bargaining, and farmers may 
have a better chance of realizing the true value of their produce while, at 
the same time, the waste and expense of distribution is minimized to the 
benefit of consumers. 

His influence in the matter of organization has been felt by peach, prune 
and apricot growers, poultry producers in Central and Southern California, 
rice growers, olive growers, suppliers of milk, hop growers, and breeders of 
milch cows in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. 

Some interesting experiments have been made on his initiative, no- 
tably in organizing the sale of fish. 

The work of the Conunission duripg its first year has allowed the part 
it should play to be understood, and has caused certain amendments to 
the Act of 1915 to be^placed before the legislature. These provide that 
the State Market Commission shall : 

a) Gather and disseminate information as to supply, demand, pre- 
vailing prices and commercial movements of farm products, including in- 
formation as to ordinary and cold storage ; 

b) Promote the organization and operation of co-operative and other 
assodations and organizations for improving relations among producers, 
JistributoTS and consumers of such products ; 

c) Foster co-operation between producers and distributors thereof 
in the interest of the public ; 

d) Foster the standardizing, grading, inspection and labelling and 
help the handling, storage and sale of such products ; 

e) Investigate the practices and methods and any transaction of 
^commission merchants and others who receive, solicit and handle on com- 
mission or otherwise, such products, protecting the interest of the consigner ; 

' f) Arbitrate, on request, in any dispute between producers and distri- 
butors of such products ; 

g) Certify, on request, for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, 
warehehouse receipts of such products, verifying quantities and qualities 
and charging a fee which will make the service at least self-supporting ; 

A) Issue labds bearing the seal of the State Market Commission for 
Agricultural products, charging fees authorized by the State Market Di- 
rector ; 

i) Act on bdialf of consumers of such products, protecting their in- 
terests ; 

f) Advise producers and distributors as to distribution ; 
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k) Improve and as far as possible extend the distribution and sale 
of Californian produce in the world's markets ; 

Z) Reduce the cost of marketing, thus raising prices to the producer 
and lowering them to the consumer ; 

m) Promote in the interest of the producer, the distributor and the 
consumer, the economical and efficient distribution of the produce of Ca- 
lifornian farms, dairies and fisheries. 


2. A NEW ORGANIZATION FOR INSFECTING AND STANDARDIZING CANNED 
IfRUlT AND VEGETABIvES IN CALIFORNIA — California Fruit News, 22 December 
iQiy- 

The fruit and vegetable canuers in South California have recently ar- 
ranged for the optional inspection and supervision of their products, with a 
view to standardizing these and improving their quality. 

Each canner who wishes to take advantage of the new organization 
signs individually an agreement with the National Caiiners' Association to 
the efiect that he desires to standardize, grade and provide inspection for 
his output for three years, and that he therefore agrees for this period to 
be a member of the National Canners' Association, to observe all the rules 
it may make, and to provide for the expenses of a chief inspector and of such 
numb^ of assistant inspectors as are needed for the association's work, as 
well as for other expenses of the association incidental on its fulfilment of 
the agreement. The association is bound to provide for grading and 
standardizing and efficiently inspecting all the canned fruits and vegetables 
produced by the signatories of the agreement. 

Funds to meet preliminary expenses are provided by initial payments 
by members based on the proportion borne by the annual business of each 
to the total annual business of all the members. Money is eventually to be 
raised by payments to the National Cauners' Association based on the num- 
ber of thousands of cans of each kind wliich amember uses during the season. 
An advisory board will proportion charges and deal with all local questions. 
It will consist of nine members who will act in conjunction with the National 
Canners' Association in carrying out the purposes of the agreement. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern- 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
b> delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly an<^ a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani- 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the regions infected, the progress oi the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co operation, insur- 
ance and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


SPAIN. 

vSOMli; FORMS OF THE ACllVITY OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AGRICULTURISTS OF SPAIN IN 1916-1917. 

SOURCES: 

Memouta que bl Consejo de la Asocl\ci6n db Aoricultores de esr\RA presents a la 
Junta gener*\l comprensiva be todos los trabajos realizados dur.vnte el aRo so- 
cial BE 1016-1017 (MiMorial presented by the Council of the Association of AgncuHurisii 
of Spain lathe General Meeting onthe Worh accompli shid in 1916-1917), Boletindela Aso- 
ciacidii tic Ai?ricul tores de l^spafia, No. 96, Madrid, May 1917. 

Cajv T)B CRtiBiTO DB L.A AsociACidN BE Aoi^TCULTORES DE EspaRa. Menioria socialdel aflo 
(Credit Fund of the Association of Agriculturists of Spain. The Society^ s Memo- 
nal for mib-ujiy). Ibid., No, 07 » Madrid, Jimc 1917. 

MEMORIA QUr PRKSENT.V KL CONSEJO AL ESTUBIO DE LA JUNTA GENERAL EXTRAORBINARLA DEL 
BIa 2 ^ NOVEMBRE DE lOlb, CONVOCVBA PAR.V OPRECER A SU APROBAadN LOS PROYECTO.S 
DB CRE VerdN DE LAS CAJAS DE SEGUROS MUTUOS PARA PREVBNIKSB DE LOS RIESG09 DEL 
PEDRisco Y DB ACCIDENTES DB TRAUAjo EN AGRicuLTURA {Memorial presented by the 
Council tor Examination by the Extraordinary General Meeting of 2^ November 1916, sum- 
moned to approve the plans for Forming two Funds of Mutual Insurance against the Risks 
of Hail and against the Accidents of Agricultural Labour). Ibid., No. go, ^ladrid, November 
1916. 

Our readers are not without some knowledge of this association which 
is, in view of the early date of its foundation and its organization, one of 
the most important of Spanish institutions. It has been fully able gradually 
to adapt itself to the progress of the rural class. 
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SPAIN co-opj:ration and association 


We will here do no more than indicate briefly its chief forms of activity 
which are the management of the fund of agricultural credit and the crea- 
tion of the fund for insurance against hail and the fund for insin ance against 
the accidents of agricultural labour. 

Before speaking of these special services we must how(L%Tr state that 
during the 3’'ear 1916-1917 the office of legal consultation, which the aj-socia- 
tion comprises, solved 118 problems submitted to it by members. Receipts 
under the head of subscriptions and State subsidies amounted to 22,690.31 
pesetas and expenditure to 18,723.74 pesetas. When the year closed there was 
therefore a credit balance of 3,966.57 pesetas. The individuals enrolled as 
members of the association then numbered 763 and the collective members 

193. 


§ I. Thi: fxtnd op agricitIvTitr^i, crkpit. 

Our readers will recall (i) as to this fund that it was founded on 30 
March 1916 and that its subscribed capital, totalling 392,000 pesetas, was in 
the form of personal securities and cash. Afterwards, on 8 April, there were 
subscriptions amounting to 115,500 pesetas, and the managing committee 
was therefore able to begin its activity with a sum which reached 507,500 
pesetas 

In order to be able to begin business at once the managing commit- 
tee entered into relations with the Bank of Spain, with a view to obtain- 
ing necessary funds on the security of the capital subscribed as stated. The 
pro\isions in force in this bank made the opening of a current credit ac- 
count, guaranteed by securities, the easiest mode of reaching the desired 
end. The managing committee therefore decided to bring together the 
securities necessary for opening such an account at the bank, up to a value 
of 200,000 pesetas, using only the securities offered by its members. The 
securities brought together represented, according to current (luotatious 
on the day on which the account was opeued, the value of 304,799 iicsetas. 

The capital necessar}’ to beginning business having once been obtained, 
one of the committee's chief preoccupations was the necessary propaganda 
work for collecting a good clientele. With this object a circular was sent to 
all institutions which had joined the association to apprise them that the 
fund had begun business* Quite at first many institutions approached the 
fund to ask for information, and to make proposals which did not always 
square with the various aims of the fund. Thus arose a work which was 
extremely complicated because it was necessary to obtain information as 
to the solvency of each societ3% and to answer question various in propor- 
tion to the great diversity of the several agricultural districts of Spain. 
In each of these districts the affording of agricultural credit involves many 
and different problems. 

(i) See especially for the oigauizalion of the credit fund, our isksue for Januaiy 1917, 
pages 7 to 13 . 
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After this first period, which might be considered as one of experiment, 
there was another during which no progress was made. The committee 
therefore approached the societies which had joined the association and 
asked them wh}' they had ceased to avail themselves of the services of 
the fund. The prompt and rapid advance made by the fund's business 
finally proved its usefulness and the safeness of its organization. 

The memorial of the fund includes a report of the business done in 
its first year of activity, in which there was question of opening current 
accounts oj reciprocal credit. This class of credit accounts aliens clients 
the advantage of disposing, at .sight, of a credit proportionate to their sol- 
vency, ])aying interest at the rate of only 5 per cent, on the sums they with- 
draw, while at the same time they undertake to deposit in the association’s 
fund their credit balance on which they receive interest at the rate of 3 
])er cent. 

At first business of this kind left hardly a margin to the fund but ne- 
vertheless, given the small costs incurred, the fund was able to under- 
take it. As the entries on the credit side of its books increased, the sums 
belonging to agriculturists have covered its insuflScienc}'. Its role is to 
receive credit balances on the one hand in order to pay them out on the 
other whenever there is a call for them. 

Since 5 per cent, is paid to the fund and it pays only 3 per cent., 
it will always have i 34 per cent, for expenses. This difference is capable 
of reduction whenever it is found to be excessive. 

The rural fund of Morata de Trajuna inaugurated this system of reci- 
Iirocal credit accounts, and received for such end a credit of 25,000 pesetas. 
When the j'ear closed 50,000 pesetas stood to this fund's credit. Afterwards 
it opened accounts of the same kind with the fund for mutual insurance 
against hail for 10,000 pesetas; with the fund for mutual insurance against 
the accidents of labour for 10,000 pesetas; with the Federation of Catholic 
S3’ndicates of Murcie for 50,000 pesetas ; and with the Association of 
Agriculturist.s for 6,000 pesetas. 

To resume : in only three months the fund of agricultural credit has 
made loans amounting to 124,000 pesetas ; it has also paid 15,000 pesetas to 
• constitute three cautionar}' pajunents nccessarj’' to the development of 
the insurance funds of which we will presently speak ; and it is now consi- 
dering the grant of new loans which will, added to the others, make a total 
of more than 300,000 pesetas, which constitutesthe sums actually available 
for this credit fund at the Bank of Spain. Neverthelep, at the end of 
the year we are examining, the fimd was, thanks to remitments by those 
holding current accounts, in possession of advances which it could emploj' 
on buying State securities up to the value of 5^,500 pesetas. The following 
abstract from its books on 31 April 1917 resumes its business. 
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SPAIN - CO-OPItRATION AND ASSOCIATION 



Debit 

Cl edit 


pe-eUs 

peso Lis 

Subscribed securities 

308,700.50 


Public funds 

340,162.45 


In hand 

388.35 


Furniture 

270.00 


Current accounts: debts 

16,375.10 


_ 1 on current accounts. . . 

Interest j 

141.05 

476.65 


Costs 

29.00 


Accounts, pledged 


Bank of Spain securities . . . 

359,500.00 


Deposit accounts . 

35,000.00 


Capital 

— 

614,000.00 

Bank of Spain ; Credit account . . 

— 

725-55 

Current accounts: credit 

Securities deposited to guarantee 

““ 

54,500.00 

credit 


369,500.00 

Other securities deposited 


35,000.00 

Profit and loss 

— 

817.55 

Total . . . 

1,064,543.10 

1,064,543.10 


§ 2. Fund FOR insurance against haii, and the accidents 

OP EABOUR. 

An extraordinaiy general meeting of the association was summoned 
for 23 November 1916 to approve a scheme for the constitution within 
the association of funds for insurance against the risks of hail and against 
the accidents of agricultural labour. The foundation of these was deter- 
mined, the scheme being only slightly modified- 

At the end of the business year we are examining only five months had 
passed since 23 November, and it was therefore impossible to have data a.s 
to the activitj'' of the new funds. We will indicate the main lines on which 
they were instituted, for the summary nature of these notes will not allow 
us to enter into the details of their organization which at bottom conforms 
to the fundamental principles of mutuality. For insurance against the 
risks of hail the system which the competent fund has adopted is based on 
the following data : the frequency of falls of hail in the different districts, 
as shown by the ofiScial statistics ; the predominant crops in the different 
distri^s ; the classification of crops according to the resistance they offer 
to hail and the season in which they go through their various phases ; the 
proportion of risk incurred by different kinds of crops (specific risk) ; the 
proportion of risk as shown by the frequency of hail in the several districts 
examined (topographical risk) ; certainty in valuing losses caused by hail ; 
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equitable payment of indemnities ; necessity for the latter to be propor- 
tionate to available funds ; permanence of insurance for a determined pe- 
riod ; constitution of a reserve fund. 

If insurance against hail is important, insurance against the accidents 
of labour to which agricultural labourers are exposed is so no less. Accord- 
ing to the law in force in Spain on this point, works of agriculture and forestry 
in which motors worked by mechanical power are used create .a liability 
on the part of the employer. The law states that this employer's 
liability will exist only where employees exposed to the danger due to the 
working of the machinery are concerned. Nevertheless the justice of the 
Spanish Courts of law has gone far further in interpreting the legal pro- 
visions. It has insisted that liability be acknowledged in many cases not 
contemplated by the law, cases which dail}" become more frequent. Hence 
the importance of the fund which the association has created. 

This fund's system of mutuality is based on the rate of wages, on the 
duration of the insurance for five years, on the classification of risks in 
relation to the works of each farm and each industry, on a minimum pre- 
mium, and on the formation of thrift and reserve funds. The minimum 
premium can be increased at the end of each year, for it governs the consti- 
tution of the thrift fund. But as the necessity of paying all indemnities, 
without reduction, has to be met at the end of each year of insurance, a 
supplementary indemnity, for cases in which the thrift fund is insufficient, 
will be established in view of the general nature of the risk. On the other 
hand the anticipated minimum can be diminished when the thrift fund 
exceeds the sums which have to be paid. The quota to be paid into the 
thrift fund will be determined in accordance with a classification of risks, 
distributed in various categories, which will be obtained by means of a 
scientific list of the works executed on farms and in rural industries, on the 
basis of a detailed specification of the proportionate risks. 

The necessary funds for the constitution and working of these two 
insurance funds in their first years, before the number of the insured al- 
lows expenditure to be covered by the relevant part of premiums, have 
been estimated in anticipation as 150,000 pesetas, and this sum has been 
paid by the Association of Agriculturists. 

The few data we have given as to the three principal functions of this 
association in the sphere of credit and thrift show” that it plays a very im- 
portant role as the material as well as the moral protector of the interests 
of the rural classes of Spain. 



UNITED STATES. 


A STATISTICAI^ ENQUIRY 
INTO CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 


oFPiciAi, source: 

Cooper iTivr PuRCH-isiNG ^r> Marketing Org iNizmoN among Fabmlrs in the United 
States. — United States Department of Agiiculture, Bulletin Ko. 547, 19 Septem- 
ber IQ17. 

In Janiaaty 1914 the Office of ]!klarkets and Rural Organization under- 
took an enquiry into co-operative selling in the United States. The re- 
sult of this enquiiy maybe said to constitute the statistics of co-operation 
in all the States of the Union. They were published towards the end of 
last 3’ear by the Federal Department of Agriculture, which added to them 
some ver>^ interesting data as to the growth of co-operation in the Uni- 
ted States and the chief types of Co-operative societies found there. 


§ I, The growth op co-operation in the xmTED STATES. 

A) Early History, — Co-operative organization among farmers in 
the United States is usually regarded as a thing of recent origin, but there 
have in fact been farmers’ organizations in the country since the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The need for organized effort did not however 
become very apparent until about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The first half of the nineteenth centtuy”, a period of rapid development in 
agriculture as in othei industries, was largely a period of individual develop- 
ment *where the farmer was concerned. About 1850 the need for organized 
effort which farmers felt gave rise to a number of attempts at co-operative 
purcha’^ing and to the promotion of co-operative stores. The influence 
of the development of co-operation in England was felt. Many organiza- 
tions were formed, but before an^’’ extensive enterprise of the kind could 
be carried out plans were defeated b}’ the Cml War. After the peace there 
began a general movement of population towards the virgin lands of the 
^fiddle West. The consequent rapid development of the Middle West 
caused a widespread demand for co-operative organization among the farmers 
of that region. The need for organization was however felt less keenly 
tlian in the Eastern States where population was more dense and business 
was established on a firmer basis. In the South affairs were much dis- 
oiganized as a result of the war : extensive changes in the industrial system 
were necessary and the readjustment was lengthy. Conditions were there- 
fore less favourable than in lie IVliddle West where the co-operative move- 
ment spread vtry rapidly when once it had begun. 
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B) 2 ypes of Organisation, — The history’’ of co-operative organization 
among farmers since the war is that of the growth and decline of a number 
of organizations, many of them local and others including States or the whole 
nation in their scope* Among the latter is the Grange which has several 
times occupied our attention (i). Other farmers' organizations were esta- 
blished about the same time as the Grange or during its decline. They 
include the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, the North- 
western National Farmers' Alliance, the National Agricultural Wheel and 
the Brothers of Freedom. 

C) Present Forms and Tendencies, — The farmers' purchasing and mar- 
keting organizations of the present time may be divided into non co-opera- 
tive capital stock companies and co-operative organizations. It is unfor- 
tunate that, as we have several times noticed in this review, so many Ame- 
rican farmers' organizations are not founded on a strictly co-operative basis, 
and their development is undoubtedly hindered in consequence. Among 
the causes for this state of affairs is the fact that the laws of the various 
States have specifically pro\ 4 ded for the organization of truly co-operative 
societies only within the last few 3^ear&, and even now man^" States have no 
special laws which do this. The present laws go^'erning co-operation in 
some States are so general in character that organizations formed in accor- 
dance with them do not necessarily embody the underl3dng principles of 
co-operation. Therefore a large number of farmers' organizations have 
been formed under general corporation laws. Among the general public 
there is no clear conception of the differences between co-operative and non- 
co-operative forms of organization. The separation of the farmers' organi- 
zations in the United States into these two groups is not a simple task. 
The main point to be considered is the extent to which an organization 
works for the benefit of the farmer. It may never declare a dividend to 
those it serves and 3"et be of profit to them. Many grain elevators, 
organized as stock companies, are, examples of this. They have paid out 
their profits in the form of di\idends on stock, yet have in many cases been 
of benefit to all those supplying their grain because they have paid a 
higher price for it than that which the farmers had pre\iously received. 

The farmers of the Uniced States have undertaken many different forms 
of agriculture which have given rise to different kinds of co-operative as- 
sociations. We will briefly notice these. 

a) Elevators. — The growth of the movement to establish farmers’ ele- 
vators was at first very slow but gradually it gained importance. Since 1900 
a number of very successful farmers’ elevatois have been established in the 
grain growing States of the Middle W^'est. As their position became sure 
they began to do more than handle giain. In some districts it is usual for 
them also to undertake the consignment of grain, and many of them have 
achieved marked success in handling such commodities as coal, lumber, 
bricks, flour, fodder, salt, twHine, oils and other supplies necessary to the 
farmers. 


(z) See our issues for June aud October 1915 * 
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Practically all the important Middle West grain States now have Slate 
associations of farmers’ elevators. “These associations make it possible for 
the local companies to keep in touch with each other and effectively promote 
their interests. A number of the State associations have formed the Na- 
tional Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Associations, which represents the 
farmers’ elevator companies where matters of interstate or national import- 
ance are at stake. 

It is unfortunate that many farmers' elevator companies fail to observe 
co-operative principles. 

b) Creameries, — There are approximately 5,500 creameries and 3,500 
cheese factories in the United States at the present time. Most of thSm are 
situated east of the western boundary of IMinnesota and Iowa. The organiza- 
tion of cheese factories dales from about the middle of last centuiy and 
creameries for the manufacture of butter were founded a few years later. 
The early factories were usually co-operative in form. A number of co- 
operative faccories were established in New England, in New York and the 
surrounding States. Creameries and cheese factories were not established 
in the North Central States until later, when the country was settled and 
farmers in general ceased only to grow grain and produced diversified crops. 
The first co-operative creamery in Minnesota was established in 1889. 
There are now more than 600 enterprises of the kind in that State. 

The farmers’ creameries have had to meet less systematic competition 
than the elevators, and their failures have been mainly due to deficient or- 
ganization or their establishment in districts which did not afford them a 
suflicient supply of raw material. As a rule they observe co-operative prin- 
ciples better than the elevators, this fact being due to the character of their 
business. The production of grain is seasonal and the market for it fluctu- 
ates, and the farmers are accustomed to being paid for it at the time of deli- 
ver}’'. Dairy production is less seasonal and the market for dairy produce 
more stable, while those who supply the creameries with milk are used to 
being paid for it once a month. It is therefore a common practice of crea- 
meries to deduct the expenses of operation, set aside the necessary reseive, 
and dhide the net proceeds of the business among the suppliers of milk every 
month in accordance wii:h the amount of butter fat each has delivered. 
Many of the farmers' creameries are therefore co-operative in the full sense 
of the word. Some of them set aside an amount which allows interest to 
be paid on the invested capital while others pay no interest on it Many of 
them are non-stock organizations, the capital for building and equipping 
ha\’ing been borrowed and being paid back by means of a small monthly 
assessment on the business done. In a few cases a creamery has bought 
out the holders of its capital slock with funds obtainad by lev’ying a small 
monthly assessment on the raw material delivered at the factory. 

All the farmers’ creameries are not however as strictly co-operative. 
Some pay cash for the raw material as it is delivered and therefore, as they 
must buy their butter fat on a safe maigin, cannot work strictly on a basis 
of no profits. The surplus funds they obtain are divided among the sup- 
pliers of material pro rata, either quarterly 01 annually, or among the share- 
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holders as a dividend. In some cases, hut less frequently than among the 
elevator companies, large dividends have thus been paid. 

A few creameries have undertaken the marketing of eggs, usually sup- 
plying only the better trade, and selling the eggs according to their quality 
which has enabled them to obtain better prices than those given for 
ungraded eggs. 

The activities of the farmers* creameries and cheese factories have been 
mainly local in character. A few co-operative dairy organizations have 
been formed to market their output but the tendenc3un this direction is 
not yet very general. 

c) Stores, — A number of co-operative stores were in existence about the 
middle of last century, especially in the New England States. The seventy- 
seventh half-yearly report of the Lowell Co-operative Association, which 
was established in 1876, shows that in the six months ending jo Jnne 1914 
suppliers* dividends amounting to about $ 5,000 were distributed. 

For various reasons a large number of failures have occurred among the 
farmers* co-operative stores. The business is less well understood by the 
farmer than is that of the elevators or the creameries, and he does not take 
its problems into consideration. 

d) Fruit and Vegetable Produce Associations, — The marketing of the 
fruit crop is complicated by the perishable nature of the commodities hand- 
led and the fact that many of them are produced within certain restricted 
areas whereas they have to be distributed all over the United States and 
abroad.* The fruit growers of the States have been attracted by the possi- 
bilities of marketing fruit co-operatively ; and in the last twenty five-years 
many successful associations have been formed for this object, especially 
among the citrus fruit growers of California and the apple growers of the 
North Pacific States. The activity of these associations, which has been 
directed not only towards the sale but also towards the packing and stan- 
dardization of fruit, has already occupied our attention (i). In other parts 
of the United States there are a number of similar associations. Some of 
them are in districts where fruit growing has only a secondary importance, 
and if their members do not depend on the fruit crop for a living their suc- 
cess is often small. 

There are extensive organizations for marketing truck crops in some of 
the truck growing districts. Like some of the fruit associations they have 
been instrumental in establishing uniform grades and selling them under 
trademarked brands. There are also, scattered over the.country, a number 
of local organizations for marketing truck or vegetable crops, many of 
them confining themselves to the marketing of potatoes. 

c) Cotton Organizations. — The cotton growers of the South have many 
co-operative associations but they are not as well organized as the fruit 
growers, the grain farmers or the dairy farmers. Because of the common 
custom of securing advances on the growing crop from merchants and 
others, the marketing of the cotton crop has been largely taken out of the 

(i) See our issue for July 191?, page 61. 
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farmers' hands. There are however a number of selling associations and 
co-operative warehouses, cotton gins and oilmills, which are controlled by 
the growers. 

f) Co-O'^erative Purchase, — Co-operative purchasing of supplies has been 
been practised by the farmers of the United States for a long time. In some 
cases the business is carried on informally. The selling associations of the 
farmers frequently" seivt as mediums for the co-operative purchase of 
supplies. 


§ 2 , Statistics op co-o'»^eration. 

1) Method of Enquiry. — In January 1914 the Office of Markets and Ru- 
ral or|auizaion secured a list of the co-operative marketing organizations 
in the United States. Through the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture a letter was sent to the voluntary correspondents 
as to crops scattered through the States, requesting each to supply the 
addresses of the marketing organizations in his territory. Through the 
States Relations Sendee of the department additional names were secured 
from the county agents. Some of the agricultural colleges, secretaries of 
State, and State Department of agriculture also furnished the available 
lists of organizations in their States. About 12,500 names of farmers' pur- 
chasing and marketing organizations were thus secured. 

Que^on-forms asking for information as to the plan of organization, 
the number of members, the kind and volume of business, the method of 
distributing profits and other matters were sent to the organizations on the 
list compiled by the Department of Agriculture. Many were returned with 
the information that the organization in question had discontinued business. 
There were, owing to inaccuracies, some duplicates and some names of pri- 
vate enterprises on the list, and corrections reduced the number on it to 
13,300. In all 5 ) 4-4 organizations furnished information, more than 6,000 
failing to report, !!\Iany of the latter are believed not to be actively in 
business and some probably did not report because they were private 
enterprises. 

All the strictly private businesses and the stock companies in which a 
few- stockholders appear to operate the business principally for their own 
benefit were eliminated. While no hard and fast rules of classification have 
been made there has been an attempt to include all the organizations compris- 
ing a number of farmers and working primarily for the benefit of these. 

It is believed that the organizations which reported included most of 
the active businesses and that the information obtained gives a fairly com- 
plete summary’ of the facts as to co-operation in the United States bet’ween 
1913 and 1915. 

2) Scope of the Enquiry, — Of the tables which we give in the course of 
this article. Table I show's the total number of farmers' organizations re- 
porting to the Office of Markets and Rural Organization in the several States 
and ill the whole country. The column headed Elevators and grain ware- 
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houses ” includes the grain warehouseb common in the North Pacific States 
as -well as the regular grain elevators. Creameries and cheese factories have 
been grouped together because in a number of instances one plant mates 
both butter and cheese. As many associations handle both fruit and other 
vegetable produce there has been in their case a similar grouping. The mis- 
cellaneous class includes all enterprises which could not be otherwise clas- 
sified. Of the 5,424 organizations included in this lepoit, 1,637 grain 
elevators and warehouses, 1,708 creameries and cheese factoxies, and 871 
fruit and vegetable produce, 213 cotton, 275 stores, 43 tobacco, 96 live stock 
and 581 miscellaneous associations. 
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Table I. — Total numher of organizations inchidcd in the enquiry, 
classified by States and kinds of business. 
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Table II shows the t3^e of organization, the annual volume of busi- 
ness and the membership of the organizations reporting on these points, 
classified for each State and for all the United States. Those that conduct 
their business as ordinary stock companies have been placed in one class and 
those more truly co-operative in another. All the organizations placed 
in the latter class are not however without capital stock. A large number 
of them have capital stock, farmers' companies being most commonly or- 
ganized on this basis. 

The data collected refer to the years 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915, new 
requests for information having been made in the course of the two latter 
of these years as the Bureau of Markets has gradually come to know of new 
names of societies. Many societies have furnished figures covering more 
than a year, and there are therefore some duplications. In order to arrive 
at the volume of business, the reports for the four years have all been ta- 
ken into consideration. The total given for each year must not be taken 
as the total volume of business of all associations in that year. Altoge- 
ther 889 associations reported their volume of business for 1912 ; 3,099 for 
1913 ; 2,877 for 1914 ; and 534 for 1915. The average volume of business 
for 1912 and 1915 can be taken in every case to represent the true average 
owing to the small proportions of the total number reporting in these years. 

The last three columns of Table II show the number of organizations 
of each class and the total number of organizations reporting their member- 
ship, and the total and average membership of each association. The ave- 
rage membership of all the associations reporting is 122, Tobacco asso- 
ciations have the largest average, 336; miscellaneous associations 231; 
stores 220 ; live stock associations 140 ; fruit and vegetable produce associa- 
tions 124 ; elevators 102 ; cotton associations 87 ; and creameries and 
cheese factories 83. 
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‘abi,K II. — Form of organization, volume of business and memhershi'p 
of agricultural co-of>eraHve societies {continued). 
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TabItK II. — Forfn of organization, volume of business and membership 
of agricultural cooperative societies (continued). 
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Tabuo II. — Form of orgcmi'Mfion, volume of business and menibenhip 
of aqriculiural co-operative socuiies (continued). 
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Tabi4^ II. — luirm of organization^ %*olmne of hminess ami membership 
of agricultural co-operative societies (continued and ended). 
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MlSCELIvANEOUvS INEORIMATION KEEATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 

AN ASSOCIATION AMONG OWNERS OF WOODS IN GAI^ICIA, ---OsterrHchische Forst- 

itiid Jagd’Zcitun^, year, No. 1787. 

The owners of woods in Galicia formed a limited liability society in 
1917. The pTid-up working capital now amounts to a million crowns 
but will soon be brought up to three millions. 

The society aims at reviving forestal economy in Galicia, which, as 
is known, possesses near the Bucovina the greatest forestal wealth of the 
monarchy, and at thus taking part in the economic resurrection of the pro- 
\Tnce. 

The Galician owners of woods adhering to this association have placed 
before themselves the following aims : 

1) To industrialize forest property and develop the woodsawing 
industry in co-operation with the owners of woods. 

2) To ensure the quantity of timber necessary to the economic re- 
surrection of the country, in suchwise that both the public and the State 
and autonomous authorities have as much as they need at their disposal. 

3) To be sparing in the consumption of wood. 

4) To centralize the trade in felled timber. 

5) To limit foreign speculation where production and the trade of 
districts are concerned, to increase means of communication, the supply 
of saws, workshops for using timber, etc., and to render it possible to de- 
rive a profit from woods scientific^y and economically. 

6) To promote the interests of members, helping them to draw up 
plans, to derive profit from their woods, to make valuations, and placing 
the adduce of technical experts at their disposal. 

7) To finance and grant facilities for furnishing public supplies. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

AGRICUI^TURAI, CREDIT SOCIETIBS IN ST. I^UCIA 

Ad ordinance for agricultural credit societies was passed in St. Euda 
in 1915 and came into force on i J anuary 1916. The Government Inspector 
of A^cultural Credit Societies has now submitted a report of these societies 
ii' their first year of actidty, 1916-1917. Six sodeties have been registered 
which have altogether 151 members. The unqualified success of the year 
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is proved by the fact that arrangements have been made with the Colonial 
Bank to make advances to the societies, under the St. l/ucia Agricultural 
Credit Societies’ Ordinance, up to £3,000 at the rate of 7 per cent, per 
annum. 

The inspector considers that the societies should do more than grant 
loans to members. Each society should arrange to bardie its members' 
produce so that they receive full market value and be delivered from local 
speculators. Such co-operation would create confidence among members 

The ordinance may safely be said to have sounded the death-knell 
of the usurer, whose method it was to extort interest from the peasants at 
the rate of 2s. in the potmd per month. The Agricultural Credit Societies* 
Ordinance, working alorg present lines, will eventually lead to the financial 
emanicipation of the small planter and conduce to the general agricultural 
development of the island. 


GREAT BRITAIN* AND IRELAND. 

I, THE ST EDMUNDSBURY CO-OPERATIVE BACON EACTORY, ELUTED.— AgHcul- 
tmal Qg.zetUy Ipswich, 28 January 1918 

The St. Edmundsbury Co-operative Bacon Factory, Limited, has its 
headquarters in a well equipped building at Elmswell, Bury St. Edmunds, 
close to Elmswell station, on one of the highest points in Suffolk and in a 
good central position. 

The society was founded in 1911 and became active in 1912.^ Every 
member is bound to supply two pigs a year for every one pound ^are he 
holds in the company. He may hold as much as £200 in shares ; but there 
is no limit to the number of pigs he may supply. Pigs are also received 
from non-members. For a prime well fed pig of the dead weight of 170 
pounds and more the government-controlled maximum price is paid. 

The Great Eastern Railway delivers about half the supply of pigs into 
the factory siding, and the other half come straight from the farms in the 
farmers' waggons. Pigs must be delivered on Mondays and Wednesdays 
or not later than ii a. m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays, the days on which 
they are killed. They should all be ear-marked with the sender's oflBcial 
number on a tin clip ; otherwise they are marked as they enter the premises. 
On their arrival they are placed in well drained pens, each owner's pigs 
in a separate pen. They are then weighed alive on an automatic scale 
which prints the weight of each pig on a separate ticket. 

A short passage leads from the pens to the slaughterhouse, where 
each pig is quickly shackled by the hind leg, drawn up by a moving chain, 
and transported, head downwards, to the entrance of a narrow cemented 
passage where the" butcher with a sharp knife cuts its throat. The ce- 
ment on the walls and floors of this passage is impervious, and the floor 
slopes to a central drain which conveys the blood to a tank in an adjoin- 
ing room. The pig passes through this passage and is quite dead when it 
reaches the scalding tub. 
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The blood is pumped up from the tank into a tub where it is boiled 
until it thickens, and it is then pressed in a special press into cakes, which 
can be used either as feeding-stufi, as to feed hens, or, less profitably’', as 
manure. 

Other waste material is treated in the same department as the blood. 
Bones, destroyed carcases and all scraps of material and sweepings con- 
taining fat are boiled in a jacketed steam-pan under pressure, to extract 
and separate the fat which’ is saved as lard or for soapmaking. All the 
bones and meat thus reduced to a soft pulp are taken by the farmers, 
who add lime to pulp and so obtain a useful manure. 

The slaughtered pig is lowered into a large scalding-tub, which holds 
foiu: carcases at once, and kept there until its hair becomes loose. It is 
then raised mechanically and placed on a long stout table, where as much 
hair as possible is removed by men with long knives or scropers. The hair 
is collected and sold and is sorted by girls in the East end of London, the 
best bristles being used for brushes and the rest as stuffing. 

WTien thoroughly scraped the pig is lifted by machinery onto contin- 
uous overhead bars on a single rail. The rail leads the p'g through the 
singeing furnace, a large cylinder lined with fire-bricks and divided verti- 
cally into two halves. A powerful gas jet heats the furnace from the bottom 
and is accompanied by a jet of steam. A lever separates the two halves 
of the furnace to admit the pig, and then closes the furnace for from sixteen 
to twenty seconds, after which a brown pig issues from the other side. Any 
hair left after the scraping process has been removed by the singeing, and 
— what is more important. — the pores of the skin have been sealed so 
that the fat is firmer and the meat more easily cured. 

After a couple of shower baths, between which a scraping intervenes, 
the pig is passed along the rail to the gutting-room, where the guts and pluck 
are remc ved. The guts are cleaned, scraped and salted : the best are used 
to make sausage skins, the inferior to make catgut. The pluck is placed in a 
cool room and sent to London the same night. The disembowelled pig is 
inspected, to see that it is free from disease; and, if so, proceeds to the weigh- 
bridge where its dead weight is automatically registered and recorded with 
the producer's number on a card. 

The pigs are killed at the rate of forty or fifty an hour : the butcher's 
dexterity and the perfection of the apparatus are such that he can kill two 
a minute. From 350 to 400 carcases can be seen at one time in the hang- 
ing and cutting room, where the pigs hang for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, to cool slowly, and where the butchers remove their backbones and 
tshoulderblades and their tails, and later their heads and feet, and finally 
rim their two sides to the familiar shape. 

The sides are then artificially cooled in the chilling room to a tempera- 
ture of 380 Fahrenheit. Thence they go to a large storeroom to be pickled 
in a mixture of salt, saltpetre and water which is supplied through a pipe, 
u nder pressure, from a large vat. The pipe is connected with a stout hol- 
low and perforated needle which is inserted in the fleshy parts of the sides, 
placed in turn on a wooden table. Fine jets of the brine are forced into the 
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sides when a tap is turned on. Particular attention is given to the gammon 
and fore-end. The sides are next covered with clean dry salt. In this 
state they are placed, in piles of ten, skin downwards, on the floor of the air- 
ing room. After ten days or more the salt is brushed off them and the^” are 
left for another week or more to mature. They have then become what 
is known as green bacon and are ready to go to the smoking stoves. 

Most of the bacon is despatched in its green state, because it thus tra- 
vels best and becuse local taste in the matter of smoking, particularly as to 
the kind of wood used, is variable. The green sides are packed in bales of 
four or six and sent off by rail. Some smoking is however done by the fac- 
tor3"*s two stoves in which a mixture of oak and deal sawdust is burnt. 

As regards the further employment of by-products, lard is melted and 
refined in one department, and then matured in cold storage before it is 
made into bladders or moulded into one pound blocks for sale. Partly ow- 
ing to shortage of labour bath chaps " are not made in the factory, but 
the pigs* heads are pickled in brine and then sold to makers of brine. The 
trotters are placed in a revohing cylinder filled with boiling water, where 
they are cleaned and where their friction against each other makes them 
smooth. Other parts of the pig are used by makers of soups. 

A lyancashire boiler with a superheater in the power station provides 
steam to drive a fifty-six h. p. engine and steam for cooking, cleansing and 
scalding. The engine drives a dynamo which generates the current for 
the various electric motors driving machinery in the factor^^ The works 
are lit by electric incandescent lamps, and there is a storage batter}’ for 
use when the engine is not running. The refrigerating machinery, an am- 
monia plant, absorbs some of the engine's power, and it pumps the factoiy's 
water-supply from a well 145 f^et deep. 

Tast year the value of the bacon in the storeroom was at one time 
£12,000. 

Suffolk now produces, in proportion to its area, more pigs than York- 
.shire, the largest producer of pigs among English counties. It could and 
should conquer the Eastdtn counties* market for bacon. 


2 . ACO-OPERATI\TS HGO AND POuitRY SOCIBTST IN BAST ANGivIA —Agricultural 
Gazette^ Ipsw.ch, 28 January 1918. 

The Framlingham and Eastern Counties Egg and Poultr}" Society, li- 
mited, which has its head offices in the Railway Station Yard, Ipswich, 
was founded in 1903. It had at first to go through many struggles but the 
energy and perseverance of the secretary and committee have made it 
one of the largest societies cf its kind in the country. Its membership has 
risen f^om 114 in 1903 to more than 1800. It is now working more than fifty 
egg collecting depots, nearly all of them in Suffolk and Norfolk. Its output 
of eggs in 1917 exceeded sixteen and a half millions. This large increase in 
output, in spite of the restrictions as to poultr3’-foods imposed by the Food 
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Controller, is a sign of the vigour of the society and the resourcefulness of 
its members. 

Persons qualify for membership of the society by taking in it a 55. 
share ; and the society then buys their eggs and sells them again. The pri- 
ces paid to members for their eggs were naturally higher in 1917 than in 1916 
and a further rise is expected in 1918. The society gives a special bonus for 
large eggs, and it is hoped that members will thus be encouraged to improve 
their breeds of poultry. 

The society's profits, after the expenses of collection and distribution 
have been paid, are assigned as follows : i) 5 per cent, interest is paid on 
share capital ; 2) not less than 10 per cent, of the net profits is divided among 
the workers in proportion to their wages ; 3) 10 per cent, of the net profits 
is paid into a general reserve fund ; 4) a bonus, determined at the annual 
meeting on the recommendation of the comrnittee, is paid to the members 
in proportion to the business each of them has done ; 5) sums are assigned 
to any purpose on which the general meeting decides, and 6) to a reserve fund 
as this meeting determines. 

The total bonus available for distribution to the ordinary members 
for the year ending 30 September 1917 amounted to more than £1,300. 

The society not only places a regular supply of fresh eggs on the mar- 
ket but also preserves a large number of eggs, and it is now reaping the be- 
nefit of its forethought in preserving eggs last spring. Although it deals 
chiefly in eggs it also sells poultry for its members, and a considerable ex- 
tension of this department of its business is expected in the near future. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company has been farsighted enough 
to co-operate in the society’s work, whidi will eventually lead to an increase 
of traffic. The company’s policy was illustrated by the help it gave in 
conducting* the National Egg I^aying Test. It provides facilities for the 
temporary storage of eggs at some of its stations, and it allows its station- 
masters and their wives to act as the society's agents. 


HUNGARY. 

THE ACTI\TTY OF THE “HANGYA” SOCIETY, THE WHOLESALE SELLING SO- 
CIETY AND CONSUMERS’ TOION OF THE FEDERATION OF HUNGARIAN 

agriculturists. 

The report for 1916 for the Hangya Society contains the following de- 
tails as to this wholesale selling society and consumers' union of the fede- 
ration of Hungarian agriculturists. 

1916 was the nineteenth year of the society's life. It has had to strug- 
gle very energetically in. order to overcome the enormous difficulties which 
it has ^ ^countered in consequence of the war. About 300,000 families, 
comprising all^ether about a million and a half consumers, who are mem- 
bers of 1386 distributing societies affiliated to the union, have been victual- 
led by the latter. The report states that the feeding of the population in 
districts served by co-operative societies of this kind must be impartially 
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acknowledged ' to have been far more satisfactory than elsewhere. A 
fact proves this : the membership of co-operative societies belonging to 
the Hangya has convsiderablj' increased and a large number of new consumers' 
societies have at the same time been founded. Thus the number of consumers 
federated tmder the auspices of the Hangya passed from 952,775 in 1914 to 
i,649,38iattheendof December 1916, which gives an increase of about 70 
per cent, in two years. 

The Minister of the Interior and the president of the National Victuall- 
ing Committee have acknowledged the usefulness of this organization which 
they have recommended to the municipal authorities as a distributing 
organ. 

Recognizing the public utility of co-operative societies, the Hungarian 
parliament, on the initiative and as a result of the action of the Hangya, 
passed a legislative measure reducing the tax on the profits of societies 
paying a dividend of no more than 5 per cent., to which category all 
societies adhering to the union belong, from 10 to 6 per cent. Moreover 
societies trading only with their own members were by article 34 of the 
lari’s of 1916 exempted from this tax while their profits did not exceed 6 per 
cent, of their circulating capital. These modifications of the system of 
taxing societies established by the laws of 1908 are of considerable importance 
to the ulterior development of the whole co-operative movement. 

In consequence of the Rumanian invasion of Hungary, 127 federated 
co-operative societies had to support losses valued at about 1,500,000 
crowns But as soon as possible great efforts were made to reconstitute 
the societies which had been destroyed or had been particular sufferers. 

The most striking event of 1916 was the constitution of the Hangya 
Industrial Society, the foundation capital of which reached 4,000,000 
crowns. Most of its shares are held by the Hangya and the remainder by 
the co-operative societies, their managers, and partisans of co-operation. 
The results obtained by this new enterprise in its first year of activity al- 
lowed a dividend of 8 per cent, to be paid. 

The " Haztartas" society of Budapest, which is imder the direction 
of the Hangya, made satisfactory progress in 1916. In 1913 it had hardly 
3,000 members ; at the end of 1916 it victualled 11,643 families comprising 
altogether 53,968 consumers. After deducting the amount of the various 
assignments from the profits realized, the society distributed an abatement of 
3 per cent, on purchases. Since many employees were called to the colours 
it was impossible to establish new depots jn the provinces. The value of 
provisions supplied in 1916 to adherent co-operative societies by the Han- 
gya was 57,573,133 crowns, as against 46,064,331 crowns in the previous 
year. These figures give the result of nineteen years of progress, and the 
co-operative movement to which they bear witness allowed the Hangya to 
pay in dividends in 1916 a total sum of 865,000 crowns as against 570,000 
crowns in 1915, that is 1,435,000 crowns in two years. Net profits 
amounted to 758,197 crowns, of which sum it was decided to employ the 
larger part on consolidating the union's financial position. 

In the year under consideration 211 new members were registered who 
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held 273 founders* shares and 344 ordinary shares. If withdrawals of 
members and of shares be taken into •account, there were, on 31 December 
1916, 3,124 affiliated societies possessing 2,460 founders* shares and 7,838 
ordinary shares. Out of this total membership of 2,134, 1,385 or 65 per 
cent, were co-operative societies. Eighty-two new societies were founded 
in 1916 and three others went into liquidation. 


ITALY 

I. THE PRINCIPAL CATHOLIC AGRICUETURAE ORGANIZATIONS. 

organ of the Vnionc Economico^Sociale pat Cattojici J/fl/irt«z,Faen7a, No 23, i to 15 De- 
cember, 1917. 

In dealing with C tholic organizations, on the basis of an important 
enquiry’ on their subject of which the results were published by the Uficio 
Naziomle del Lavoro in 1911 (i), we have already’' had occasion to examine 
the important development in Italy of the economic movement of Catholics, 
especially in the sphere of co-operative credif. This movement, is, as is 
known, led by the XJnione Economico-Sociale which has its headquarters 
at Eaenza, the great centre for the co-ordination of all the economic and 
social organizations and institutions, both general and local, of Italian Ca- 
tholics. ** With the consolidation of the union as it is now constituted **, 
the Azione Sociale for 1-15 December 1917 stated, ** the strengthening of 
the S3^stem of the great s^mdical or class national organisms coincided. That 
is to sa^’’ that every great industiy^ and every great agricultural class has 
or will ^ve given rise to a national syndicate or federation of the labourers 
who belong to it We \^ill indicate the chief Catholic organisms of an 
agricultural character which exist toda}". 

a) La Federazione Italiana dei PiccoH Proprietari, — This " Italian 
Federation of Small Proprietors **, which was constituted some year.^ ago 
and has its headquarters at Milan, proposes to improve the economic and 
social status of the class with which it is concerned. It groups the provin- 
cial or district associations of small proprietors who cultivate their lands 
directly" and pay not more than 50 liras a 3"ear to the principal tax. It has 
local branches in the communes and fractions of communes. Its organs 
are the meeting of delegates, the federal council and the college of revisers. 
Its programme moy be resumed under the following heads : the public and 
permanent representation, both national and local, of the class of small land- 
owners; the exemption from taxation of the smallest properties; the 
disburdenment from and equalization of fiscal burdens; the incapacitation 
of units of land for sequestration and the increase of small credit; the develop- 
ment of mutuality’ and co-operation ; the introduction of pensions for in- 

(i) See Le organtsziisioni oj^etcde Caitoliche in Italia, Ministry of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, General Direction of Statistics andEabour, Uffido del I^voro,Ronie, Oificina 
Ruligraiica Italiana, 19x1. See also our issues (Monthly Bulleiin of Ec(ntomtc and Social 
Intelligence] for August and September 1912 
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validity and old ; and of legislation as to forests and public waters ; 
the development of agricultural instruction (i). 

b) La Federazione Nazioncd& dei Mezzadn e PiccoU Affittmri. — The 
National Federation of M^ayers and Small lyeaseholders has its head- 
quarters at Faenza and aims at representing and protecting the class of 
agriculturists whom it includes. It comprises many local federations and 
branches in Roma^a the Marches and Venetia and extends into Tuscany, 
Umbria and Latium. It has taken an active part in elaborating and 
applying all the war measures which favour agriculturists (agricultural 
licenses, agricultural contracts, etc.) A representative of the federation has 
been summoned by the government onto the commission for the study 
of social insurance against the accidents of agriculture and sickness. 

c) La Federazione Italiana dei Latoratori Agricoli, — This “ Italian 

Federation of Agricultural labourers '' was constituted recently and has 
its headquarters at Treviso. It is the organization which groups those who 
till the soil for wages either as permanently engaged or as casual labourers. 
The federation’s object is to study and to bring about social reforms which 
interest the agricultural proletariat, and to study reforms which could be 
introduced into settlers’ agreements and labour contracts with a view to 
improving the condition of the labouring population. Treviso, Brescia, 
I/odi, Verona, Cremona and Crema are among the centres in which the or- 
ganizations of agricultural labourers are strongest and most active. Others 
of them are in I^atium, Southern Italy and Sicily. In Rome the federation 
has a special ofl&ce. . 

Besides these three organizations which are concerned with agri- 
culture as a trade, there are others which have a character and obejcts more 
strictly economic. The principal of them are the following : 

i) La Federazione Italiana delle Casse Rurali, — The ** Italian Federa- 
tion of Rural Funds ” is the strongest of existing Catholic organizations. 
It was legally constituted in Rome on 29 October 1917 in the form of a li- 
mited liability co-operative society having unlimited capital. It groups quite 
34 federations which are in every part of Italy — Arezzo, Bari, Bologna, 
Bergamo, Cosenza, Faenza, Ferrara, Florence, Forli, the island of &ala, I/odi, 
Mazzara del Vallo, Milan, Mondovi, Parma, Pistoia, Reggio Rmilia, Reggio 
Calabria, Rome, Rovigo, etc. •— and it represents altogether 1046 rural 
funds having 110,000 members and reserves and members’ quotas amount- 
ing to 3,000,000 liras. The trust deposits collected from the funds amount 
to 85,000,000 liras and loans to members, who are predominantly agricul- 
turists, to 50,000,000 Hras. This federation exercises a multiple activity 
by means of its organs, among which the consulting office, whichkeeps con- 
stantly in touch with the adherent societies, is especially important. It also 
takes charge of rdations with public authorities, calling the attention of 


(i) This federation has recently published an interestingpamphletbyDr.Remo Vigordli, 
** I prowedimenti per la piccola propriety” {The Provisions for Small PfOp$rty),Pe.viQ., 
ScuolaTip Artigianelli, 1917. 
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the government, by means of special memorials, to the most urgent econo- 
mic and fiscal problems which may interest the rural funds. 

2) La Federazione Nazionale delle Unioni AgricoH. — The National 
Federation of Agricultural Unions was legally constituted at Milan on 
26 April 1917 TOth a capital of 500,000 liras divided into 5,000 shares of 100 
liras each. Its chief object is to provide the federated agricultural unions 
with primary materials — manures, machinery, etc. It is administered by 
a council of nine members elected at the meeting of shareholders. The 
agricultural unions have as a rule the legal form of co-operative societies 
for the acquisition and the distribution to members of merchandize, produce, 
implements, manures, seeds, etc. 

3) La Federazione Nazionale della Mutualitd. e Previdenza. — The Na- 
tional Federation of Mutuality and Thrift was constituted in a national 
convention held at Rome by the Unione Economico-Sociale fra i Cattolici 
Italiani, which we have already mentioned, in August 1917. It aims at 
combining in a pow'erful union all the soci^^ies and funds of mutual aid 
which observe the principles of a) proper technical regulation ; b) the auto- 
nomous and free co-ordination of institutions of mutuality within the scope 
of the law ; c) the effective recognition of the moral, religious and national 
sentiments of members. This federation treats with single societies b}" means 
of the respective local federations. It develops its work by means of the 
national congress and the central committee. The former of these consists 
of representatives of the national class unions affording mutual aid and the 
local federatipns and secretariats, there being one representative for every 
thousand or fraction of a thousand members regularly inscribed by the na- 
tional federation. The congress meets* normally in the second quarter 
of every other year, when it considers the report of financial and moral acti- 
vity, elects the central committee, the auditors and the councillors {j>rohi- 
viri), and deals with other matters placed on its agenda by the central 
committee. The latter is composed of the president and of other ten mem- 
bers biennially dected by the congress, and it meets at least once a quarter 
to provide for the conduct of the federation, to which 1,500 mutual societies 
adhere. 

We should also notice the Federazione Nazionale delle Cooperative di 
Consnmo which has its olBBice at Genoa; the Federazione Bamaria Italiuna 
which groups almost all the Italian Catholic banks — numbering 34 on 31 
December 1915 when their deposits amounted to more than 93 million 
and their reserves to more than 4 million liras ; and the Federazione Nazio- 
nMe delle Cooperative di Produzione, Lavoro e Agricole which is in course 
of formation. 


2. THE “ISTITUTO NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER I/A C 00 PERA 2 I 0 NE Report 
presented to the extraordinary general meeting of shareholders held at Rome on 2 5 October 
1917. Rome, Casa Edltrice Italians, 1917. 

The National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, created by the roral 
decree of rg August 1913, No. 1140, being in form a moral entity, snb- 
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ject to the supervision and inspection of the government, gitng, as is known, 
at favouring the Italian co-operative movement in its various manifesta- 
tions. With this object it undertakes the following operations for co-oper- 
ative societies : discounts, direct subventions, advances on bills, credit and 
invoices, loans on pledges, collection of debts, deposits and current-ac- 
counts, etc. From a report presented to the extraordinary general 
of shareholders held at Rome on the 25th of last October we take the 
following data as to the activity developed by the Institute : 

The turnover was as follows ; 


in the first year 15,477,601.67 liras 

in 1915 42,802,768.57 » 

in 1916 56,885,256.07 » 

in the first nine months of 1917 60,213,081.49 » 

giving a total of . . . 175,378,707.80 » 


This sum is a proof of the degree of activity which the various co- 
operative forms of production and labour, building, agriculture, credit and 
consumption have been able to deploy by means of the beneficent and 
fruitful work of the Institute. 

Of this sum of 175,378,707.80 liras ; 

140,786,788.83 liras were used for public works, 

7,264,002.52 » for agriculture, 

12,677,923.89 » to provide articles of consumption, 

8,633,437.87 » to provide buildings, 

6,026,555.69 >• to provide for various industries. 

The securities which were held therefore increased continuously, so 
that ; 

from 6,859,364.45 liras, their value on 31 December 1914, they 

reached 11,836,110.57 » at the end of 1915, 

18,826,334.58 » liras at the end of 1916 

and 27,018,289.54 » on the 30th of last S^tember. 

'Dbis position showed an advance of more than ten millions on that of 
a year brfore. And requests connected with the present-day needs of 
consumption and agriculture are still plentiful. 

The securities held on the 3otii of last September (27,018,289.54 liras) 
were made up as follows : 
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15,356,417.87 liras represented cessions of bills of public ad- 
ministrations ; 

5,056,352 )> were invested in the production of soldiers' 

uniforms ; 

1,084,000 were the remainder of the major credit of 

1,499,000 liras granted for agricultural 
operations in the current agricultural 
year and guaranteed by a privil^e on the 
harvest and stocks ; 

3,500,205.76 » were loans for the acquisition of food- 

stuffs ; 

2,031,313.91 >> liras were subventions to various indu- 

stries. 

To develop and supervise this work from near at hand the Institute 
has, in addition to its central premises in Rome, secondary offices at Flo- 
rence and Genoa, and five branches at Bologna, Naples, Ravenna, Venice 
and Verona, not to speak of a by no means negligible system of offices of 
inspection and assistance (i) which exercise the necessary administrative 
and technical supervision over co-operative societies in the north, centre 
and south of Ital3’. 


♦ 

* « 

3, THE NATIONAL UNION OF DAIRY SOCIETIES IN 1916-1917 — Report for 
1910-1917, Rome, 1917. 

The Unione Nazionak dalle LaUerie Socidi, which has its headquar- 
ter =. in Rome, was founded in 1907 and aims at forwarding and at guarding the 
interests of dairy societies, at promoting their diffusion and at assisting in 
every way the cheesemaking industry and co-operative cheesemaking in 
Ilal3’. By means of pamphlets of propaganda and various publications 
and the journal, II Casdfido Moderno, which is its official organ, the union 
seeks to popularize among agriculturists co-operative principles and all 
knowledge tending to the increase and the improvement of a rational 
technique of cheesemaking. It groups today about 300 dairy societies, esti- 
mated to comprise 20,000 agriculturists and to treat more than half a mil- 
lion quintals of milk. In accordance with an order of the day, lately 
voted by the zootechnical committee, which establishes the principles to 
be observed by the union in developing its activity, it has continued during 
1916-1917 an intensive activity directed towards the safeguarding and 
growth of the industry and trade in milk and its derivatives, and has done 
much propaganda work in favour of co-operation. Thanks to this propa- 
ganda sixteen dairy societies arose in this year, nine of them in Venetia, 

(1) Among iliese the office recently set up Bologna, wtdch we have already noticedin this 
review, for the inspection and assistance of agricultural {co-operative societies, is worthy 
of note. 
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two in the Cremonese, two in the Bergamesque country and three in Pied- 
mont. In addition the Feierazione provinciale delle laUerie cremonesi 
and the Federazione delle lattene del circondario di Schio were formed, and 
thus the number of the federations of dairy societies has risen to six (R^- 
gio Emilia, Bergamo, Agordo, Cremona, Schio and Novara). The union 
has sent to the new societies and federations model by-laws, pamphlets 
of propaganda, and instructions as to beginning business, keeping accounts 
and finance, has brought them into touch with the important firms furnish- 
ing cheesemaking machinery and equipment and the material necessary to 
manufacturing the derivatives of milk, and has obtained for them rebate- 
ments of prices and facilities for making payments. 

The federated dairies have moreover always been kept informed, by 
special bulletins, of all measures affecting the cheesemaking industry 
and all questions relevant to rural co-operation. Further, a report as 
to the course of the international market for milk and dairy produce, com- 
piled by the Swiss Peasants' Union with which the National Union colla- 
borates in Italy, has made the conditions of the world's milk industry 
known to them. 

Another problem which has occupied the National Union is that of 
providing milk for the large urban centres. Appeal has often been made to 
the union by communal administrations and bodies of consumers to contract 
to furnish dairy produce and to give advice and information as to the orga- 
nization of a supply thereof. Besides Rome, Venice, Florence and IVIilan, 
which are supplied by federated dairies, the communevs of Piombino, 
Reggio Emilia, Bologna, Cremona, Naples and Genoa, and several co-opera- 
tive consumers' societies have addressed themselves to the union. With cer- 
tain of them negotiations are in course. As regards buttermaking, the 
union has invited the federated dairies to produce a greater quantity of 
butter, and proposes the formation of a "butter consortium" which shall 
regulate the production and consumption of this article of diet. 

The programme of the union for 1918 can be resumed under the three 
following heads ; d) to promote the formation of co-operative societies aim- 
ing at the treatment and sale in common of milk and its derivatives ; 
6) to issist existing co-operative societies as regards their technique and 
administration ; c) effectively to safeguard the interests of these societies, 
endeavouring to remove the obstacles to their regular working. 


4. THE [CONSTITUTION OF A TRADING AGENCY FOR AGRICUIyTURAI. CO-OPERA- 
TIVE SOCIETIES. — La Cooperaztone a^ricola^ organ of the XJffitno di iBpmone e di 
asststema per le cooperative ^ No 5, Bologna, 25 November X917 

Among the most important and practical activities of this OfBce of 
Inspection and Assistance lor Agricultural Co-oiierative Societies, recently 
set up at Bologna by the IstitiUo NazionaU di Credito per la Cooperazione, 
the foundation of the agency called Agenzia Commercicde ddle Cooperative 
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Agricole deserves particular attention. This agency was constituted in 
the form of a limited liability co-operative society and aims at promoting 
the development of agricultural trade and industry and the economic, moral 
and intellectual improvement of tillers of the soil by means of its adherent 
co-operative societies. To fulfil this aim it proposes : a) to produce or buy on 
behalf of its members articles useful to agriculture, especially machinery, 
manures, seeds, cattle-foods, and fertilisers ; &)) collectively to convert, treat, 
preserve and sell the products of members ; d) to encourage the purchase 
or hiring of rural estates by members ; e) to lend or let machinery and im- 
plements ; f) to promote, procure and manage insurance against injuries to 
good*^, aninials and persons ; g) to procure the information and means which 
will give the agricultural classes the advantage of better markets, by seek- 
ing especial facilities for them ; h) to promote exchanges and relations be- 
tween co-operative societies and between them and others, both at home and 
abroad ; i) to act as simple intermediary belween members and others, 
granting when necessary the agency’s own security or giving credit to adher- 
ent societies, where there is qtiestion of a purchase or sale ; Z) in general 
to take or encourage every initiative which may be of use to these so- 
cieties, al’vvays with the aim of helping the agricultural clashes employed 
on cultivation and husbandry. 

When the administrative council thinks the step opportune this agency 
may constitute associations which will participate in the benefits enjoyed 
by the federated societies, and in every such case it will draw up suitable 
agreements and rules. It may itself join national or foreign societies hav- 
ing analagous aims. All agricultural co-operative societies and associations 
accepting the by-laws of the agency and admitted by the administrative 
council may belong to it. The share capital is constituted by an unlimited 
number of nominative shar w orth loo liras eacii, and these are the members’ 
seciuity for all the liabilities which the^" incur towards the agency. 


5. THB DEVELOPMENT OP CO-OPERATIVE LABOX 7 R SOCIETIES IN THE PROVINCE 
OF PARjVLA. — MovttnerUo Cooperativo Pafmense, Federaziom delU Cooperative dt Parma 
e Provincta, Parma, 1917. 

Besides the collective farms (i) there are some thirty consumers’ co- 
operative societies in the province of Parma. In 1916 they had a member- 
ship of 4268 and sold altogether the value of 1,632,854 liras. Their capital 
was e'^timated as 244,751 liras. Twenty-seven co-operative labour socie- 
ties should be added to their number {2). The origin of the latter, which 
represent one of the most chacteristic forms of Italian co-operation, is 
explained as follows in a report of the federation of co-operative societies 
of Parma and the Parmesan province : The working class has become aware 

(1) Seeotir issue for December 191 7, page 14. 

(2) For the importance of co-operative labom societies in Italy see our issue for November 
1914 {Monthly Bulletin of Economte and Social Jnielligence), page 8. 
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thatto obtain better conditions of lifeitis not enough tofigbt only the specu- 
lators who do business in merchandise. There must also be a struggle with 
private firms speculating in public or private works. Therefore the working 
class, strongly vsupportcd by the consumers' co-operative societies, has brought 
about the rise of co-operative labour societies whose object is precisely the 
elimination of the speculation of contractors. To attain this object these so- 
cieties themselve undertake the execution of public and private works". 
As in the case of other branches of the co-operative movement, the first 
societies to become active in this sphere were the labour organizations of 
Borgo San Donnino. Here co-operative labour actually preceded co-operative 
consumption. The first co-operative society to be formed there still exists. 
It is that of the masons, journeymen, etc., the constitution of which dates from 
1896 and which began to develop especially after 1914. It has been entrusted 
with the execution of important public works up to a total amount of 
1,200,000 liras. It has founded a thrift fund, in order to make grants to 
its members in case of sickness, which works very satisfactorily. Further, 
on the initiative of this society and others of the same type at Fontanella, 
Soragna and Zibello, the Consoyzio delle Co-operative di Produzione e Lavoro 
has been founded, also at Borgo San Donnino, and undertakes numerous 
and important works for the sum of 724,366 liras. 

The twent3’-seven co-operative labour societies in the province of 
Parma had in 1916 a membership of 2,710 and a capital of 318,280 liras. We 
will indicate the value of the works executed by several of them since they 
have become active, adding in brackets the years of their foundation : 
Cooperativa hraccianti (I/abour Co-operative Society") of Fontanella (1907), 
577,723 liras ; Cooperativa hraccianti of Soragna (1908), 721,000 liras; Coope- 
rativa hraccianti of Sissa (1910), 710,100 liras ; Cooperativa intercomunale 
terrazieri (Intercommunal Navvies' Co-operative Society) of Fontanella 
(1913), 236,397 liras. For lack of space we do not give similar figures lor 
the other co-operative societies of this kind. It may however be stated 
without fear oi exaggeration that the total turnover of the co-operative la- 
bour societies in the Parmesan district, almost all of which belong to the 
local federation, has in the ten years or so for which they have existed 
amounted to several million liras. As is shown in the report from which we 
have already quoted, they are not only a defensive arm against private con- 
tractors and a rampart against the spread of unemplo3mient, but also the 
most successful school for enhancing the technical skill of the workmen who 
are already helped in the spheres of administration and trade by the consu- 
mers’ co-operative societies. 

RUSSIA. 

I. CO-OPERATION IN SIBERIA — The Russian Co-operator, Vol, II, No. 2. London' 

Januar3% 1918 

We recently noticed the development of co-operation in the Siberian 
dairy industry in speaking of the Union of the Siberian Creamery Associa- 
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tions (i). This is only one among the many successes obtained by co- 
operation in Siberia where there are a large number of co-operative 
societies and their unions. 

The following table shows their magnitude and importance : 


1 

Part 

Turnover 

During 

Number 

Name of Union 1 

of 

•— 

months 

1 of affiliated 

* 1 

Siberia 

(Roubles) 

1917 

societies 

Union of Altai , 

1 

Bast 

77,868,94° 

1 

6 

233 sodelics 

Assodalions of Unions (“ purchase 
and sale*’) 

Bast 

1 67,917,062 

6 

19 unions 

Oo-operator of Tomsk 

Bast 

10,175,885 

4 

198 societies 

Association of co-operative societies I 
cf Marflnsk j 

Bast 

8,399,818 

4 

169 » 

Union cf Altai Mountains , . ^ 

Bast 

8,361,589 

7 

69 » 

Union of West Siberian co-operative 
societies (Omsk) 

Centre 

7.849,523 

2 V2 



TTnion ot village co^pexative sodeiies 
(Altai) 

Bast 

6,552,25* 

4 



Union of Tciheliabinsk .... 

West 

3.984,959 

6 V* 

132 societies 

Union of Pavlodar^ ... . . ! 

South 

3,54°.472 

5 

— 

Union cf Semipalatinsk 

j South 

3.296,254 

3 

--- 

Union ot Ku^etzk 

1 Best 

1 1,993.304 

5 

— 

Union of Petropavlosk 

West 

1 510,638 

1 

1 

Union of the Siberian creamery as- 
sociations 

All i>arts 

1 more than 
129,000,000 

lO I/a 

1 

1 2,500 societies 


This table cove*rs only the s cieties and unions which are dis ributive 
or at once distributive and productive. If we add to their total turnover 
that of the credit unions, which have had an even larger development in 
Siberia, we obtain a total of several hundred million roubles. 

The co-operative unions are energetically pursuing the polic}" of them- 
selves becoming productive, which fact is important to Siberia in view of 
the slightness of the countr^’^'s industrial development. Thus the Altai 
Union possesses its own soap factory and has lately established a manufac- 
tory of dairy implements ; the Tomsk Co-operator ” has bought for 100,000 
roubles large rope-works and intends also to manufacture boot-felt. A 
co-operative association in the province of Enissei has acquired a flour 
min and purposes to buy yeast works. The Biisk Union of Credit Associa- 
tions proposes to enlarge the large sawmill it owns and to organize the pro- 
duction of winnowing and threshing machinery and compressors of hay for 
horses. It is negotiating the* purchase of large ironworks in Novo- 


(i) See our issue for August 191 7, page 19, 
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Nikolaievsk where it intends to set up an engineering workshop for repairing 
agricultural machinery ; it has begun to erect a creamery ; and it proposes 
to establish coach-works, ropeyards and a manufactory of bee-hives. The 
Pavlodarsk Association of Co-operative Societies has applied to the govern- 
ment for a lease of the local salt-lakes now in the hands of a private firm. 

By far the largest programme of industrial undertakings is that of 
the newly formed Union of West Siberian Co-operative Societies- This pro- 
gramme includes the erection of a soap factory to cost 50,000 roubles and 
a saltmill to cost 35,000 roubles ; the establishment of leather andfur works 
at a cost of 350,000 roubles, of a cottonmiU in Omsk costing 150,000 rou- 
bles, and an engineering workshop, for repairing agricultural machinery, 
costing 150,000 roubles. Further 50,000 roubles are to be spent on indus- 
tries connected with the products of forestry (tan, turpentine, building 
material, etc.) ; and 100,000 roubles have been set aside to establish ship- 
ping on the Irtysh and Obi. 

The Unions are also active in promoting local industries — agricultural 
in the first place. Some of the credit unions in Siberia are here prominent, 
notably the Novo-Nikolaievsk Central Union of Co-operative Credit Asso- 
ciations and the Altd Central Credit Union which have set up special agri- 
cultural departments to deal with this branch of their work. The latter 
of these unions spends more than 17,700 roubles on this department, and 
the recent meeting of delegates also assigned 3,000 roubles to the establish- 
ment of agricultural courses for the population, 3,000 to agricultural re- 
search. and about 1,000 to the publication of popular literature on agricul- 
tural subjects and to the provision of grass seeds. Similarly the Union 
of Western Siberian Co-operative Associations has established an econo- 
mic and commercial department which aims at furthering the economic 
welfare of the population by raising the standard of agriculture, promoting 
co-operative organization, selling the produce of its members, and bu3dng 
requisites for them. 

Most of the co-operative societies and unions of Siberia are doing much 
valuable work in assisting the spread of knowledge generally and carrying 
on a vigorous educational campaign. Thus the Union of Village Co-ope- 
rative Societies of Tcherepanavo has assigned 3,000 roubles to the establish- 
ment of an agricultural school in its district, 2,000 roublesto the establish- 
ment of an elementary school and 500 roubles to the erection of a People's 
Palace. It has voted other sums to general educational activity and in 
aid of the Central Educational Committee of the Co-operative Societies of 
Altai. This last-named committee is conducting an active educational 
canipaign in the district of Altai The Altai Credit Union has contributed 

40.000 roubles to its funds and the Altai Union of Co-operative Societies 

30.000 roubles. The committee publishes a large number of leaflets on 
political questions, and supplies them not only to the co-operative but also 
to some of the non-co-operative organizations in the province. It has or- 
ganized an extensive trade in books, and is supplying the villages with small 
libraries, costing from 8 to 20 roubles each. It has its own staff of instruc- 
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tors who are sent into the villages and who answer enquiries addressed to 
them. 

The co-operative movement in Siberia has recently done much to po- 
pularize the principles of co-operation among small producers and artisans. 
In Vladivostock, for example, a new co-operative society of labour called 
‘‘ The Fisherman ” has latdy been organized by more than 400 local fisher- 
men, netmakers, fish-salters, caviar producers, coopers, and others engag- 
ed in industries connected with the fish trade. This society undertakes 
to send goods to any part of Russia at wholesale prices, and to give in- 
formation and advice as to the trade. In Irkutsk an artel is being organiz- 
ed by the local trade union of woodworkers ; in Omsk it is proposed to 
organize a building artel. ^ 


* 

* ^ 

2. CONSTITTTION OF A COUNCn, OF PAN-HUSSIAN CO-OPERATIVB CONGRESSES 
B’feCTHiiK'L B*oonepaian {The Messenger of Co-operation). Petrograd, June, Sep 
tember and October, 191^7 

A Council of Pan-Russian Co-operative Congresses was formed within 
the Pan-Rnssian Co-operative Congress which met from 25 to 28 May (7 
to 10 June) 1917. The council is to be the central organization of the co- 
operative movement in Russia. It is composed of 32 members, representing 
the various regions and the most important co-operative associations, the 
Popular Bank of Moscow, the Muscovite co-operative consumers' society 
and the Federation for the Co-operative Sale of Flax. The council com- 
prises or will comprise the following sections : 

I. The Section of Petrograd, representing thistowiin the government. 

II. The Legal Section which is responsible for explaining the new general 
co-operative law promulgated on 20 March 1917, for pubh’shing model by- 
laws, for giving legal consultations to members of local co-operative socie- 
ties, etc. 

III. The Economic Section which must publish a '' Yearbook of Co- 
operation 

lY. The Educational Section which comprises three sub-sections, respec- 
tively concerned with instruction in co-operation, instruction outside schools 
and popular education. 

V. The Instructors' Section which is responsible for oiganizing congres- 
ses of instructors of co-operative societies, publishing thdr resolutions, edit- 
ing an instructors’ journal, keeping isolated instructors in touch with 
others, etc. 

VI. The Section of Administration and Publications which does propa- 
ganda work by means of books, pamphlets, etc., 

VII. A Central Co-operative Library which is intended to develop until 
it becomes a Pan-Russian Co-operative Museum. 
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SPAIN. 

THE nomination OF INSPECTORS OF AGRICUIyTURAI, PRODUCTS IN TRADE 

BY THE AGRlCUIyTURAE ASSOCIATIONS — Gaceta de Madrid, No 293, Madrid, 

20 October 1917. 

The Spanish government promulgated on 19 October 1917 a decree 
which giveb the agricultural s^mdicates and the official chambers of agri- 
culture and commerce the option of nominating special inspector*^ who 
shall have a mandate to discover and denounce to the competent authori- 
ties all adulterations and frauds affecting the production and circulation 
of agricultural products. 

This decree, in itself important, is especiall3" so in Spain in view of 
the economic conditions of the country at the present time and the develop- 
ment of the Spanish movement towards association. The provi^^ions of 
the decree, in that they enable the agricultural associations to pursue 
frauds in the trade in acrricultural products, have as their chief object the 
safeguardins of these associations — especially such of them as give them- 
selves up to the production and conversion of goods — against the unfair 
competition of unscrupulous private producers, a competition which could 
especially harm these producers' associations in their first period of activity 
The nomination of the inspectors in question will be made b3" the societies 
and the agricultural chambers, but must be approved by the prefectorate 
in which the nominating body resides and pu?)lished in the official bulletin ; 
for the decree gives the inspectors the status of public officials and the State 
will render them all the help they need for the fulfilment of their trust 
and the guarding of their persons. 

As regards the procedure to be followed in ascertaining frauds, the 
decree provides that the in'jpectors take samples of the suspected goods 
and immediately remit them to special laboratories to bo analysed. The 
owner of the goods in question may not oppose these proceedings in any 
way but he will have a right to payment for the quantity of merchandise 
requisitioned. 

If the analysis prove the product examined to have been falsified or 
adulterated, the agricultural association on which the insi)ector depends, 
or the inspector himself in the name of this association, will make the de- 
nouncement to the competent authority. 

The decree also lays down various lules as to the taking of samples 
and the formalities to be fulfilled after the analysis has been made. The 
samples of products to be analysed should be four in number ; after the 
analysis three copies of a report should be drawn up giving an account of 
the transaction. One copy and one sample will be sent to the owner of 
the product ; another copy and a second sample will remain with the in- 
spector ; and the third copy and two remaining samples will be sent by the 
inspector, with his own report, to the prefect of the province in order that 
the necessary steps may be taken. 
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other rules established by the decree refer more particularly to the 
inspections - as to whether these should be made on the premises of the 
owners, on the public roads or during the transit of the merchandise. 
Where the inspected product has to be subjected to some alteration in order 
to allow samples thereof to be taken, the owner will have the right to a 
special indemnity corresponding to the amount of loss he suffers. 

The right which inspectors will have, to denounce to the competent 
authority breaches of the nales established regarding the adulteration of 
products, will not exclude or limit any right which the agricultUTal asso- 
ciations concerned may have to make the merited denouncement on their 
own initiative. 

The inspectors, whose salaries will be a charge on the agricultural 
associations who have nominated them, will have no right to indemnities 
nor to participation in any fines imposed on the owner? of adulterated pro- 
ducts. Such participation will however he, in the cases which the law 
contemplates, the right of the bodies on whom the inspectors depend. 

Finally the decree declares that the oflBce of inspector may not be held 
by any one following any industry’ or trade which deals with the agricultural 
products mentioned by the decree. 


SWlTZERXAlSnD. 

1. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF MIDK, BUT- 
TER AND CHEESE AND THE WORK OF THE FEDERATION OF THE DAIRIES 

OF GENEVA UNITED IN 1917. — Journal d'AgruuUwe Sutsse, Geneva, 36 Febru«xy 

1917. 

The organization now regulating the whole distribution and consump- 
tion of dairy produce in Switzerland is the following. At the summit 
of the scale there is on the government side a Federal Milk Office which 
has replace " the milk providing service of the agricultural division of the 
Federal Deparement of Public Economy. On the produceis' side there 
is the Central Union of IMilk Producers which is composed of district federa- 
tions including the united dairies of Geneva. Between these two insti- 
tutions, the Federal Office and the Central Union of Producers, all arrange- 
ments for the provision of milk are examined and elaborated and prices 
are determined. 

The Federation of the United Dairies of Geneva bound itself to the 
Union to devote all its produce to the victualling of the canton of Geneva. 
In this canton a Central Milk Office, recentl}’' formed, guards the indepen- 
dence of the milk trade from encroachments on the part of the adminis- 
tration. This olEce receives and distributes the milk coming from outside 
among all the societies selling milk in Geneva. The distribution is made 
to the four recognized societies on the basis of the amount of milk each 
has fumished in the previous year. The expenses of the ofi&ce are borne 
equally by the four dairy oiganizations (United Dairies of Geneva, Co- 
operative Society, Dairy Union and Model Dairy) proportionately to the 
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amotmt of milk they have received. The milk the office receive? from 
outside is considerable in amount. The Nestle firm alone sent seven mil- 
lion litres to Geneva in 1917, and the combined producers' federations 
of Vaud and Fribourg an equal quantity. 

As regards the regulation of the butter trade, there is on the federal 
side the Federal Butter Offit'e, a branch of the milk office. This has formed 
the cantonal butter centres. In Geneva it appointed the United Dairies 
of Geneva as centre. The existence of a centre has allowed the trade to 
be regulated, uniform prices to be fixed, and a better distribution among 
consiuners to be secured. 

As regards the trade in cheese, the monopoly thereof has been granted 
to the Swiss Union of Exporters of Cheese which has its headquarters 
at Berne. The cheesemaking is entirely controlled by this union. The 
makers can dispose of only 10 per cent, of their product to meet the needs 
of their own localities. 

Since the district of Geneva is far from being able to supply the 70,000 
litres of milk which it needs every day, it now receives some 50,000 litres 
through the Central Office. As regards butter and cheese Geneva is entirely 
a tributary of the rest of Switzerland. The individual action of the dairies 
forming the United Dairies of Geneva can no longer be felt except through 
the presence of their delegaces at the meetings of the Central Union where 
the prices for each season are discussed. 

The United Dairies of Geneva have followed the policy of keeping up 
the level of produce contributed by obtaining that the authorities fix prices 
which encourage agriculturists to produce butter During 1917 the mem- 
bers delivered 5,815,650, litres of milk for 1,634,524 francs. From persons 
not members 7,205,685 litres were received for 1,958,607 fiancs ; and thus 
the total of 13,021.336 litres for 3,593,131 francs was reached. 

The loss through keeping was one of 7 per cent., and 12,924,000 litres 
were sold as whole milk or af^-er conversion for 4,061,018 francs. 

The average daily amount w’as 31,927 litres in 1916 and 35,708 litres 
in 1917 ; the increase being thuo one of 3,781 litres a However, as 
the following table shows, there has been a constant fall in the production 
of members since 1913 : 



Amonnt sold or 

Daily production 

Year 

converted daily 

of members 

1913 . . . • 

27,174 litres 

23,193 litres 

igr^ . . . . 

26,970 » 

22,007 ') 

1915 . . • • 

28,804 « 

20,675 )< 

1916 . . . . 

3T.927 » 

20,648 » 

1917 . . . . 

38.708 » 

15.933 » 


Of the amount sold in 1917, 19,775 litres were daily bought from pro- 
ducers outside the societ3’, which thus runs the risk of gradnall}’' losing its 
co-operative character. 
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The average selling prices have been as follows : 


in 1914 0.2042 franc the litre 

1915 0.2252 )) » 

) 1916 0.2524 » » » 

» 1917 0.3111 » » 


The average purchase price has been 0 275 franc the litre, and general 
costs have amounted to 0.035 franc the litre. The members received 
0.2475 franc a litre for their milk in each of the four first months of the 
year, pins one centime for milk sold in the villages ; 0.29 franc from t May 
to 31 October; and 0.301 franc in Xovember and December. 

During the year 6029 cheeses were mode and bought, that i« 209,133 
kilogrammes nf cheese, worth 543 050 75 francs. In igT .4 the amount 
of cheese sold was more than 300,000 Idlocrammes. For the 3"eai from 
I August 1917 to 31 July 1918 the societj^ is limited to 138,000 kilogramme^. 
The manufacture of soft cheeses has had to be suspended. 

132,1^5 kilogrammes of butler were made and bought. 

The memberships is 933 and includes four individuals, the Collective 
Cow-B3rre of Satiguy and the members of 48 local societies. Altogether 
the members own 3421 cows. Since the United Dairies of Geneva have 
been ft>Tmed these figures have varied as follow«^ : 


Y«ai 

Members 

Cows 

Production^ Uires) 

I9II 

... 792 

3 .‘f 4 i 

7,031,188 

1912 

.... 832 

3.567 

7,733.405 

1913 

.... 867 

3.797 

8,467,575 

1914 

.... 846 

3.720 

8.032,565 

1915 

.... 836 

3,650 

7,546,313 

igib 

• • • • 9.33 

3,699 

7,536,575 

1917 

• • • • 933 

3.421 

5.915,650 


The diminution c'E 278 in the number of cows between 1916 and 1917 
corresponds to a fall of 1,720,925 litres in production. The sales in village 
dairies are not covered by the figures as to production. 

We should note that, according to the evidence pio^-ided hy the sam- 
pling which has taken place in the countiv", the number of members produc- 
ing milk is less than the 933 indicated above, being in fact only 814, of 
whom : 


436 possess 

I 

or 

0 

COWJ 

227 


3 

to 

5 

» 

92 


6 

to 

10 

y) 

41 

» 

TI 

to 

15 

» 

18 


16 

or 

more » 
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2 . AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE CULTIVATION OF GRAIN 
— UAgncoltore tictnesct 1918, No i 

Co-operative societies for the cultivation of cereals are beginning to 
be founded in Switzerland. 

The impulse was given by the recent order of the Federal Council that 
cereals should be grown on an additional 50,000 hectares. This area has 
been divided among the cantons and through them among the communes. 

Thirteen hectares were assigned as the share of the commune of Roh- 
schacherberg in the canton of St. Gall. The cultivators met together and 
decided that as the land of the commune was much broken up by natural 
featuies and exclusively occupied by gardens and market-gardens, it was 
not adapted to the cultivation of cereals. They therefore resolved to form 
an Agricultural Co-operative Society for Growing Cereals and sought for 
a piece of land outside the commune suited to their purpose. They found 
in the canton of Thuigovia 40 hectares, capable of supporting 45 heads of 
cattle, two goats, twelve pigs, etc. They bought it and on the ist of No- 
vember the former owner became the lessee thereof. In accordance wdth 
an agreement with the civil and military authorities it w^as decided that 
the new cultivated area should form part not of the quota of additional cul- 
tivated land due from Thurgovia but of that due from St. Gall that it should, 
in fact, represent the quota due from the commune of Rohschacheiberg. 
Thus another rural holding passed from individual ownership to the collec- 
tive ownership of a commune. 

This solution certainly presents many advantages. It prevents soil, 
unadapted to growing cereals and producing other crops better, from being 
violently put to an unfit use, and it allows the most suitable lands of a dis- 
trict to be chosen for the cultiv^ation of grain. Collective action has 
shown itself able to solve problems of which the solution at first seemed 
difficult or impossible. 

This is not the first example of a co-operative society of this kind in 
Switzerland. 

In St. Gall there is the co-operative society called Cerere which culti- 
vates land in the Rhine valley. The Confederation, the cantons of Eastern 
Switzerland, the towns, the Swiss Union and other bodies take part in it. 

In Zurich the co-operative society Flora occupies itself especially with 
horticulture, as does the Swiss Union of Producers of Fruit and Vegetables 
wffiich has also undertaken the rational victualling of towns. 

The Swiss Union of Co-operative Consumers' Societies at Basle has 
voted the sum of 350,000 francs to the acquisition of holdings to be co-ope- 
ratively cultivated. 

In the canton of Vaud an association like that at Zurich was recently 
formed. It is knowm as La Charme and the Confederation, the canton, some 
communes and certain other bodies take part in it. 
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3 THE ZURICH CO-OPERATIVE MILL IN 19^7 — La Coopiratton, Basle, 8 Maich 1918. 

This mill, which is the collective property of the Swiss Union of Con- 
sumers' Societies and of various co-operative consumers" societies, regularly 
receives necessary grain from the Confederation, grinds it according to 
federal rules, and transmits the product to the adherent co-operative 
societies and some centres of population at prices fixed by the government. 
It remits the cost of transport to those it serves if such cost be less than 8o 
centimes per loo kilogrammes, and remits 8o centimes per loo kilogrammes 
if the cost of transport exceeds this rate. 

The number of adherent societies has passed from 165 to 188. The 
output brought in more than 12 million francs in 1917. Working costs were 
392,000 francs ; and interest at the rate of 5 per cent., paid on the borrowed 
capital of 35,200 francs and the share capital supplied by the co-operative 
society, amounted to 32,500 francs. There was a net credit balance of 152,000 
francs. Sales of the value of 100 francs therefore comprised 95 francs’ worth 
of primary material and 3.80 francs as costs of grinding, sale, despatch and 
transport, leaving a credit balance of 1.20 francs. 

The entire balance is paid into redemption and reserve funds. 

This financial policy has enabled this co-operative mill, which at first 
possessed nothing, to accumulate in only five years reserve and redemption 
funds amounting to 840,000 francs ; and they constitute a collective capi- 
tal additional to the share capital of 698,000 francs paid by its customer- 
owners. These two capitals represent together, the balance-sheet hav- 
ing been adopted, 70 per cent, of the value of the fixed capital (land, 
buildings, furniture, industrial plant, etc.). On the other hand the remain- 
der of the fixed capital and the whole circulating capital (merchandise, 
advances to the Co^ederation, securities, money in the bank), amounting 
to a million francs, has been borrowed from the Swiss Union of Consumers' 
Societies. The situatioii of the society is good and it improves from year 
to year. 


vmrrm states. 

THE NATIONAI, MmSiPRODUCERS* FEDERATION. — The American Ecottomic Revieu, 
Vol, VII, No. 4, Princeton (New Jersey), December 1917* 

The National ^HilkProduceis’ Federation was organized and incorporat- 
ed at Chics^o in December 1916 and promises much for the whole tnillr 
industry. Its purposes are : an investigation of the conditions, including 
contracts, under which milk is sold by farmers and wholesalers ; the disse- 
mination of information as to prices, markets and grades to members of 
the federation and producers ; the introduction of legislation as to grades 
and standards ; the organization of milk producers' associations ; and, in 
general, the protection of the milk industry. The membership indudes or- 
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ganizations of milk producers, particularly those selling whole milk. At 
present it comprises the milk producers' associations of Chicago, Twin City, 
Milwaukee, St. I^ouis, Cincinnati, Michigan and North Ohio, the Dairy- 
men's League of New York, the New England IMilk Producers' Association 
which covers the six New England Stales, the Tri-State IMilk Producers* 
Association which covers New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, and a 
few smaller organizations. 

The federation met in Washington on 10 October 1917 to perfect its 
organization, and to discuss with the EederalEood Administrator the prob- 
lem of milk prices and contracts and with the Department of Justice the 
legal status of farmers' associations dealing with the sale of milk. 

For the future the federation will maintain in Washington a represen- 
tative who will devote himself to the interests of dairy-farming associations, 
especially in so far as the marketing of the whole milk is concerned. 


4 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GERMANY. 


THE DEVELOPIVIENT OF INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, [Continued)^ 

SOTOCE : 

Rohrbeck (Dr. jur. , Dr. phil., W.) [of Cologne]: Die dmitsche Hagelversicherung in Wirtscfuift 
iiPd Recht Versichernng, supplement to Mitteilungen fiir die offentlichen Feuetversicherunga, 
publi^ed by the Verba^id dffenthcher FeuetversicJierungsansUilten in Deutschland^ 
40II1 year ; new series, 6th year, Nos. i and 2, 87 pp. Kiel, February 191 7. 


§ 10. The stock comfanies. 

In the preceding paragraphs we saw what place companies have occupi- 
ed among agencies insuring against hail in Germany when by comparative 
tables we briefly showed the results obtained in 1914 and 1915 and gave at 
the same time the total figure for the period from 1881 to 1915. Before 
we examine in this connection points of detail we will repeat certain figures. 
In the whole period from 1881 to 1915 the companies undertook 35.2 per 
cent, of the insurance against hail in Germany. In 1914 and 1915 this per- 
centage became 24.6 per cent, and 23.8 per cent. Thus they both have been 
and still are important, and they render considerable service to the cause 
of thrift. 

From 1905 to 1915 their share capitalunderwent the following changes : 


(Yeai 

UnpaJd-up 

Capital Shares 

Reserve 

Capital Shares 
total 

— 

marks 

matks 

marks 

1905 .... 

21,622,800 

4,774,818 

28,528.500 

1906 .... 

22,123,800 

4,631,599 

28,528.500 

1907 ... . 

21,022,800 

4,644,815 

28,538,500 

1908 .... 

18,022,800 

4,553,130 

28,528,500 

1909 .... 

18,022,800 

3,591,126 

28,528.500 

1910 .... 

18,023,800 

4,914,868 

28,528,500 

I9II .... 

18,022,800 

6,646,569 

28.528.500 

1913 .... 

18,922,800 

8,175,256 

25.528,500 

1913 .... 

20,122,800 

10,780,460 

25,528,300 

1914 .... 

19,620,900 

12,454,942 

25,528,500 

1915 .... 

19,620,900 

14,724,501 

25,528,500 
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From 1905 to 1915 the total progress of these companies was satis- 
factory as regards their share capital. During these years it had to be re 
cognized that there was little necessity for calls for capital, since the un- 
paid-up share capital diminished by only two million marks in round fig- 
ures, while the nominal capital dimini^ed by three million marks and the 
reserves increased by ten million marks. 

In the same period the figures representing froiit and loss were as fol- 
lows: 



Profits 

lK>SStt 

Profits + 

TTcflX 

OX me 
y«ar 

01 

the year 

Balance 


tnprica 

marks 

marks 

1905 


4,517,808 

- 4,517,808 

X906 


X, 129,900 

- 1.833,214 

1907 


826,938 

- 3.492,553 

1908 


3,520,236 

- 7,215,225 

1909 

. . . 6,294,942 


- xo 9,894 

1910 

.... 282,344 


^ - 2,259,982 

19XX 

.... 5.241,087 


+ 2.495,877 

X912 

.... 3.450,016 


+ 3,065,743 

1913 

.... 5.617.679 


+ 5.617.679 

X914 

.... 4.474.878 


+ 4.474.878 

1915 

• • • • 5.979.91Q 


+ 5.979.919 


From 1905 to 1908 there were bad years, and the position regained its 
equilibritim only with the balance-sheet of 1911. The gains then compen- 
sated for the earlier losses, and the balance was once more on the credit side. 
It was, as we shall presently see, precisely in 19x2 that one only of these 
companies went into liquidation. This was the least important of five stock 
companies which undertook insurance against hail in Germany before 19x2. 
The liquidation is accountable for the decrease of three million marks 
which then occurred in the total nominal share capital of this group of 
companies, comprising atthetime theBerlinerHagd Assecuranz-Gesdlsckaft, 
the Kolnische Hagd-Versichmmgs-GeseUschafi, the Magdeburger Hagd- 
Versichenmgs-Gesdlschaft, the Union, the Allgememe Deutsche Hagd-Ver- 
skherungs-Gesdlschatt and the V aterlandische Hagd-Versichenmgs-Gesdi- 
schaft. The last named was the company liquidated in X912. 

The following tables show the extent to which the individual posi- 
tion of several companies is responsible for the total figures : 
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The year 1914 shows a real progress in this direction which would be 
more considerable if the difference between premiums received and pre- 
miums paid were that apparently indicated by the progressive increase 
in the amount of the sums insured. This fact would be one interesting to 
study in its development, were it not unfortunately precisely the data for 
the following years which are lacking. 

We will now pass to an examination of costs of administration, taxes, 
dividends, the price of shares and investments, all of which are very import- 
ant it we wish to have as complete an idea as possible of the companies 
undertaking insurance against hail. In some respects the data furnished 
by Dr. Rohrbeck do not apply to the period before 1911 which included par- 
ticularly bad years. The jSgures we have bear only on the period from 1911 
to 1915, at least as far as costs of administration and taxes are concerned. 


During these five years total costs reached the following amounts : 

Teat 

Commissions 

ttinTlwa 

other costa 
of administration 

inftrlEft 

Total amount 
of commissions 
and other costs 

ntarTett 

Taxes] 

marlea 

I9II . . 

992.719 

838,179 

1,830,898 

84,375 

1912 . . 

945.633 

824,469 

1,870,102 

225,538 

1913 . . 

972,608 

830,785 

1.803,393 

266,083 

1914 . . 

929,141 

777,819 

1,706,960 

369,161 

1913 . . 

1,020,594 

728,674 

1,749,268 

540,233 


These several amounts were distributed among four societies, for, as 
we have seen, one society went into liquidation in 1912. 


Year 

CQtrrniTaafntis 

marks 

other costs] 
of administration 

marks 

Total amount 
of comnussions 
and other costs 

tiyirtra 

Taxes 

marks 


I. Berliner Hagelassecuranz - GeseUschaft . 


I9II , . 

145.078 

153.653 i 

298,731 

29,956 

1912 . . 

172,941 

153.441 

326,382 

55.491 

1913 • . 

171,929 

142,677 

314.606 

100,695 

1914 . . 

163,720 

123,725 

287,44‘t 

103,430 


166,311 

125.179 

291,690 

146,285 
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Commissions 

Other costs 
of administration 

Total amoiml, 
of commissions 
and other costs 

Taxes 

Year — 

— 

— 

— 

— marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

2. Kdinische 

Hagel-Vmichermgs-Gesellschaft. 


1911 . . 214,835 

209,512 

424,347 

11,349 

1912 . . 314,999 

180,006 

395,005 

21,958 

1913 . . 236,778 

170,323 

407,101 

29,421 

1914 . . 229,855 

175.049 

404,904 

53,911 

1915 . . 243,756 

157,494 

401,250 

82,167 

3. Magdeburger Hagel-Versichetmgs-Gesellschaft. 


1911 . . 415,355 

289,167 

704,522 

10,085 

1912 . . 330,867 

313,810 

644,677 

54,694 

1913 . . 342,127 

328,876 

671,003 

35,077 

1914 . . 319,360 

288,071 

607,431 

84,825 

1915 . . 376,586 

256,105 

632,691 

106,038 

4. Union, AUgemeine 

Deutsche HageUVeYsichernng%-'GeseUschoff, 

1911 . . 217,451 

185,847 

403,298 

32,985 

1912 . . 226,826 

177,212 

404,038 

93,395 

1913 . . 221,774 

188,909 

410,683 

100,890 

1914 . . 216,206 

190,974 

407,180 

126.995 

1915 • ' 233,741 

189,896 

423,637 

205.743 


During tliese five years, as appears as much from the total as from the 
detailed figures, the amount of commissions and other costs of administra- 
tion remained within normal limits. There are no fluctuations to record, 
saving a slight decrease if we take the two items mentioned together, when 
we find that although the C 7 »io« shows an increase of about 5 per cent, on 
the figure for 1911, the decrease incurred by the three other societies appre- 
ciably lowers the total figure, which passed from 1,880,898 marks in 1911 
to 1,749,268 marks in 1915, having thus lessened by about 4.5 per cent. 

The case is different where the amount of the taxes, which almost tre- 
bled betweeii 1911 and 1912, is concerned. The increase was moreover 
sustained until 1915, for between 1912 and 1915 this item was almost 
doubled. The item is therefore one which in four years was multiplied, 
for the various societies, by six, seven or even ten. The important fact is 
that the banning of tiis increase in the taxes paid by stock companies 
insuring against hail coincided with the return of years showing a credit 
balance. 

Our data as to dividends for the whole period from 1900 to 1915 con- 
cern also the fifth of these companies. They are as follows : 
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Year 

Berhner 

Hagel- 

Asaecuranz 

Kolnische Hagel* 
Versicherimga 
Gesellschaft 

Magdeburger 

Hagd- 

Versicheruugs 

Gesellschaft 

Umou 

Vaterlandische 

Hagel-Ver- 

sicheitmgs 

Gesellschaft 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

igoo 

5 

2 ^2 

8^2 

30 

5 y% 

1901 . . 

• 4V2 

6 Vs 

14 

30 

9 '2 

1902 . . 

6 

iVa 

5 

16 Vs 

— 

1903 . . 

• 16 Vs 

13 Vs 

15 

35 

— 

1904 . . 

. 16 

15 

10 

23 Vs 

15 

1905 . . 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

1906 . . 

6 

— 

— 

25 

— 

1907 . . 

— 

— 

— 

x6Vs 

— 

1908 . . 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

1909 . . 

• 45 

— 

— 

35 

— 

1910 . . 

20 

— 

— 

13 

— 

1911 . . 

. 40 

— 

6 Vs 

46 Vs 

— 

1912 

• 37 y 2 

5 

8 

46 Vs 

— 

1913 . . 

• 45 

20 

14 Vs 

Ol 

00 

— 

1914 . . 

• 25 

20 

14 Vs 

43 % 

— 

1915 • • 

• 25 

30 

18 Vs 

46 V4 

— 


The critical period already noticed, which is acctirately reflected in 
the preceding data, can also be traced, with sufficient clearness, in the data 
as to the price of the companies' shares on Berlin stock exchange from 1900 


to 1913. 

Year 

Berliner 

Hagd- 

Assecuranz 

Ebluische Hagd< 
Veraicherangs 
Gesellschaft 

Magdeburger 

Hagd- 

Versicliermigs 

Gesdlschaft 

Union 

Vaterlandische 

Hagd-Ver- 

sichenings 

Gesdlschaft 

1900 . 

305 

400 

600 

885 

450 

1901 . 

. 3^0 

410 

660 

810 

650 

1902 . 

• • 325 

360 

580 

860 

600 

1903. 

. . 640 

450 

650 

975 

605 

1904. 

. 710 

490 

720 

1,005 

750 

1905. 

. . 640 

260 

390 

820 

350 

1906 . 

• . 465 

— 

35 

880 

160 

1907. 

• • 405 

220 

— 

800 

? 

H 

'8 

00 

. . 400 

— 

XX 5 

730 

? 

1909, 

. . 800 

697 

440 

920 

425 

19X0. 

• • 7x5 

225 

350 

830 

5x0 

I9II . 

. . 1,250 

395 

800 

1,140 

— 

1913 . 

• . 1,300 

405 

308 

1,050 

— 

1913* 

• . 1,300 

416 

410 

1,320 

— 
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These companies invest their capital variously. They hold property 
in land, mortgages and securities ; they make loans on securities and they 
discount. These various investments were distributed as follows in 
1910-1911 and 1912. 



Total amount 
of 

Property 
in land 

.^lortgages 
and mortgage 

Other 

I/oans 

Discount 


investments 

securities 

securities 

on securities 

business 

Year 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 


1910 

10,981,264 

308,600 

2,065,622 

8,013,707 

200,000 

333.335 

1911 

12,991,354 

308,600 

3,262,622 

9.056,398 

200,000 

463,734 

1912 

12,759.804 

308,600 

1,516,622 

10.183,291 

200,000 

551,29* 


Investments of these various categories were therefore made in the 


following proportions : 

Property 
in land 

Year — 

Mortgages 
and mor^;age 
securities 

Other 

securities 

noans 

on securities 

Discount 

business 

— 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1910 .... 

2.8 

18.8 

73-5 

1.8 

31 

I9II .... 

2.3 

24.6 

68.1 

T.5 

3-5 

1912 ... * 

2.4 

11.9 

79.8 

1.6 

4-3 


If losses on the stock exchange or due to other causes be taken into 
account, the profits constituted by interest, dues and the gains made on the 
stock exchange provided, under the head of these investments, 602,624 
marks in 1910 ; 735,133 marks in 1911 ; and 628,306 marks in 1912. 


§ II. Mutual societies. 


From 1881 to 1915 the territorial mutual societies used their premiums 
of various sorts to cover the stuns they insured in the following proportions : 


Premiums 

Amount 
of premiums' 

% of total 
premiums 

Sums 

insured 

% 

of sums 
insured 

— 

marks 

— 

marks 

— 

Initial and additionnal 
premiums 

485,328,383 

87-5 

42,906,527,040 

X.13 

Premiums distributed. 

70,994,365 

12.5 

6.275,936.531 

1.13 


Out of the above sum of 485,328,383 marks premiums alone represent 

62.5 per cent., that is 0.7 per cent, of the sums insured. Costs represent 

37.5 per cent., that is 0.42 per cent, of the sums insured. 

These territorial mutu^ societies have also undertaken reinsurance 
business, but only in so far as the sums they ha\^e in hand and their credit 
compensate each other. This is shown by the following data ; 
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Year 

Accepted 
for reinsurance 

Offered 

for rdlnsurance 

Fart 

reinsured 

% 

of sums 
insured 


Tfiflrlra 

marks 

marks 

— 

1910 . . 

, . 11,468,000 

11,469,000 

83333 

0.72 

I9II . . 

, . 10,185,000 

10,185,000 

72,228 

0.71 

1912 . , 

, . 16.940,000 

16,981,000 

113.986 

0.67 


The societies in question have other sources of revenue — paymentsin- 
tended for the reserve funds, sums received for the insurance policies and 
the costs of administration. Additional sums swell the amount of premiums, 
and sums have been detained which come under the head of indemnities. 

.• The following are the primary elements which constitute these supple- 
mentary receipts : 


Year 

Amount 

for 

reserves 

Detained 

from 

indemnities 

Sums received for 
costs of administra- 
tion and policies 

Total 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

I91I . . 

• 1.717.539 

661,734 

299,216 

2,678,489 

1912 . . 

• 1.732,099 

1,314,708 

373.784 

3,319.591 

1913 . . 

. 1,877,889 

868,968 

272,822 

3,019,679 

1914 . . 

. 1.772,844 

1,217,677 

259,960 

3,250,481 

1915 • • 

• 1.979,767 

819,461 

326,191 

3,^125,419 


Of the territorial mutual societies the large number follow a mixed me- 
thod as regards premiums. The premium comprises an initial instalment 
to which is joined a varying instalment for which a call can be made when 
fixed receipts are insufficient. Receipts under the head of premiums are 
distributed as follows among societies of the two groups ; 


Year 

Societies receiving 
initial and additional 
premiums 

% 

of premium^ 

Societies liaving 
distributed 
premiums 



marks 


marks 

of premiums 

I9II . 

. . 3,542,492 

i6.q 

135.997 

4-5 

1912 . 

. . 3.136.005 

13.8 

183,586 

4.2 

1913 • 

• • 2,772,574 

154 

247.105 

7-3 

1914 . 

. . 3,115,808 

I 3 -I 

134.673 

3-6 

1915 • 

. . 3.020,959 

19.0 

104,460 

2.9 


In the period from 1886 to 1915 receipts of this category in societies of 
this group amounted to 46,239,141 marks. This gives for the thirty years 
an average of 1,541,304 marks a year. If we remember that for the five 
years already considered, igii to 1915, this item stood at 15,393,659 marks, 
which gives a yearly average of 3,078,732 marks, we have a very significant 
indication of the progress these societies have realized which during this 
study we have already noted several times. We must not however foiget 
that this last period of five years witnessed a very marked revival which fol- 
lowed on the sufficiently prolonged period of crisis also noticed in connec- 
tion with the stock companies. 

As r^ards the dividends accruingto holders of policies we have datafor 
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only one society, the Deutsche HagelversicherungsgeseUschaft fiir Gartmreien. 
They are as follows : 


Year 

Amount 
of dividends 

% 

of premiums 

— 

marks 

— 

I9II .... 

. . . , 52,229 

15 

1912 . . . 

. . — 

— 

1913 . . 

• • • 69,356 

17% 

1914 .... 

. . . . 52,802 

12 

1913 

. . . . 118,102 

30 


The premiums paid by these societies from 1881 to 1915, costs of 
valuations being excluded, are distributed as follows. 


* 

Societies having initial and ad- 
ditional premiums . 

Societies having distributory pre- 
miums 


Amount 

% 

of total 

% 

of insured 


premiums 

sums 

ttiftrlra 


— 

426,957,284 

86.1 

I.OO 

68,908,785 

13-9 

I 09 


The costs of administration of the territorial mutual societies for the 
period from i88i to 1915 are distributed as follows according to the two 
kinds of premiums considred : 

% 

^ Amount of insured 

— sums 

marks 

System of initial and additional premiums • . 85,104,127 0.20 

» » distributed premiums . 4,174,344 0.07 

This total amount of 89,278,471 marks, which has to be distributed 
over a period of thirty-five years, gives a yearly average of 2,550,813 marks, 
a figure which allows the rate at which costs of administration have increased 
in recent years to be perceived. For this purpose we will take, as we have 
already done for other purposes, the period from 1911 to 1915, and will 
take into account the part of these costs which concerns insurance agents : 


Sj-stem of imtial | System of distnbuted 

and additional premiums | premiums ^ 

Total costs |i Total 

5 ’ other * Other 

^ , Agents 1 Total Agents j I Total 

1 costb 1, 1 costs 1 

1 1 

marks marks ' marks marks marks marks 

1 1 other forthetvro 

1 adminis- 1 categonea 

I tration 

marks ) marks ’ marks 


1911 * i, 796,5M 11289,112, 3,085,706 32,904 

191a , 1,987,372 1,321,322! 3,309,594 35,885 

1913 . 2^018,709 1,386,107 3,404,816 39,044 

1914 . 2,145839 1,337,651 3,483,490 38,946 

1915 a,342,400| 1,342,897 3,585,297 37,088 


Ii7,9i4j 

150,818 { 1,839,498 

i,407,026|| 

3.236,524 

133,904 

16^789, 

2,023,157 

i,455,aa6j| 

3,479,383 

134.926' 

i 73,970| 

2,057,753 

1,521,0331 

3,578,786 

I34,555j 

171,501’ 

2,182,785 

i,472,2o6| 

3,654,991 

138,386 

165,474 

2,379,4881 

1,371,283 

3,750,771 
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If we separate from these total sums those belonging to each of the ten 
territorial mutual societies, we obtain the following data which are the more 
interesting because they specify the amount of the taxes paid by the socie- 
ties from 1911 to 1915 : 

I. SOCIBTIBS HAVING EStlTIAI, AND ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


I. Borussia. 


Year 

Agents 

Other costs 
of administration 

Taxes 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

I9II 

167,602 

146,914 

1,556 

1912 

182,234 

155,145 

1,006 

1913 

184,575 

163,418 

2,951 

1914 

181,601 

151,700 

3,425 

1915 

179.619 

129,331 

3,201 


2. Ceres. 



I9II 

.... 177.075 

167,025 

2,961 

1912 

.... 225,914 

173.080 

3.877 

1913 

.... 213,993 

162,816 

6,271 

1914 

.... 226,725 

148,745 

7.788 

1915 

.... 234,191 

140,047 

6,413 

3 - 

Deutsche HagelrVersicherungsgeseUsohaft fUr 

Gartnereien, 

I9II 

53.955 

48,255 

260 

1912 

60,062 

49,701 

1,335 

1913 

55.690 

50,38a 

1.367 

1914 

67,773 

51.639 

5.790 

1915 

58.234 

46.647 

4.577 


Gesellschaft zu gegenseiiiger Hagolschadm 

Verg^ung 

1911 

136,647 

182,762 

1,202 

1912 

163,447 

200,333 

■1,817 

1913 

166,216 

221,869 

3,426 

1914 

169,238 

218,804 

‘ 4.274 

1915 

181,798 

198,000 

4.258 


5. Nordietiische Hagel-Versicherutigs-GeseUschaft. 

1911 

1. 017.497 

561,022 

4,802 

X912 

1,099,788 

553,168 

9,505 

1913 

1.147.168 

592.894 

21,631 

1914 

x.250,054 

581,892 

15.506 

1915 

1,388,370 

550.889 

12,348 
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Other costs 

Year Agents of administration Taxes 

. marks marks marks 

6. Preussische Hagel - Versichemngs - Gesellsdiap . 

191- 57.370 118.851 943 

1912 57.33<^ 117.809 1.371 

1913 53.80S 117,284 a.389 

1914 • • • • 55.955 110.238 2,981 

1915 57,285 105,893 2,844 

7. Schwedter Hagsl - Versicherungs - Gesdkchaft . 

1911 .... 186,448 64,283 700 

1912 198,491 72,086 2,070 

1913 197,259 77.537 5,150 

1914 194.493 74.633 2,525' 

1915 242,903 71,290 2,238 

II. Societies having distributory premtoms. 

1. Greifswdder Hagd - Versicherungs - GeseUschap . 

1911 - 22,649 4.303 

1912 - 29,615 3,570 

1913 - 31,616 4,333 

1914 - 35,716 1,541 

1915 - 27,743 871 

2. MecMenburgische Hagd - Versicltermgs - GeseUschap . 

1911 32.904 24,611 250 

1913 35,885 26,577 416 

1913 39.044 26,319 770 

1914 36,946 28,918 1,100 

1915 37,088 28,483 1,919 

3. OstdeutscJier Hagdversichenmgsverband . 

1911 - 70,654 

1912 — 77,712 

1913 — 76,991 

1914 - 69,931 

1915 — 72,160 

We nught here almost repeat the remarks we made as to the costs home 
by the stock companies. A difference would have to be noted only on one 
point, the fact that the taxes, after havii^ maintained a high rate of increase 
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Up to and in 1914, were subject in the following year to a fall which was al- 
most general among these mutual societies. THs again is a phenomenon 
which should be closely observed as soon as new data make observation 
possible. 

In the period from 1881 to 1915 the reserves for the two groups of so- 
cieties were as follows ; 

% 

of insnted 

marls sums 

S3fstem of initial and additional premiums . 92,415,355 0.22 

_ » » distributed premiums 34,072,950 0.54 

This gives a total of 126,488,305 marks or an average of 3,513,564 marks 
a year. This average figure will allow us to see what progress this group 
of societies has made in this respect. The following figures refer to the last 
five years examined, that is 1912 to 1916 for the reserves and 1911 to 1915 
for the surplus and deficit of each year. 

Surplus and deficit of the year Reserves on z January of the follo\ving year 


Year 

System of initial 
and additional 
premiums 

System 
of distributed 
premiums 

^rstem of initial 
and additional 
premiums 

System 
of distributed 
premiums 

Total 

for the two 
systems 



tTinrlrfl 

marks 

marks 

marks 

X911 

— 676,168 

4- 103,972 

4.426,494 

2,004,300 

6,430,794 

1912 

— 4.138,157 

— 77.567 

4,187,098 

2,104,316 

6,291,414 

1913 

— 549,734 

— 133.603 

6,616,471 

2,581,805 

9,198,276 

1914 

— 3 ,o 8 x,io 9 

— 461,529 

7.472,075 

2,441.167 

9,913,242 

1915 

762,026 

4 - 63,769 

8,576,081 

2,888,361 

11,464.442 


The extent to which the various societies are responsible for these fig- 
ures is as follows : 


I. Societies having initial and additional premiums. 


Surplus and deficit Reserves on i January 
Year of the year of the succeding year 

— marks marks 

I. Bomssia. 

, . . — 96,963 271,031 

1912 - 143.065 288,993 

1913 - 104,954 338,626 

1914 - 188,744 323.986 

1915 — 106,676 374.761 

2. Ceres. 

1911 - 187,358 182,660 

191a — 17.964 305.182 

1913 — 87,296 365.473 

1914 — 109,0^ 426,686 

1915 — 78.925 496,678 
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Saipltss and deficit Reserves pn i January 
Yeai of the year of the suareding year 

— marks ^ marks 

3. Dmttsche Hagdversichemi ^ s-GeseUschap fUr Gartnereien . 

1911 + 156,688 86,185 

1912 — 26,977 163,667 

1913 + 208,068 302,379 

1914 + 105.603 355.181 

1915 + 236,204 355.i8r 

4. GesellscJiaft zu gegmseitiger Hagelschaden - veigiitung . 

1911 — 45.390 286,009 

1912 — 86,728 386,540 

1913 — 65,814 538,116 

1914 — 65,351 682,541 

1915 — 183,225 709,806 

5. Norddeutsche Hagd - V & rsicherung &- GeseUschaft . 

1911 — 420,661 2,713,931 

1912 — 3.494,021 2,135,387 

1913 — 442,175 3,886,022 

1914 — 2,112,293 4,780,523 

1915 - 394,320 5,635.870 

^ « 

6 . Preussische Hagel - Versicherungs-GeseUschafL 

1911 — 62,013 118,973 

1912 — 64,307 132,101 

1913 — 74.668 122,365 

1914 — 6.763 207,963 

1915 — 85,844 176,693 

7. Schwedter Hagd ^ Versichermgs - Gesellschaft . 

1911 . . . . • — 20,471 767,685 

1912 — 305,095 775,228 

1913' + 17,105 1,063,490 

1914 — 704.465 695,185 

1915 — 149.240 827,092 
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Yeais 


Surplus and deQdt Reserves on i Januaiy 
of the year o£ the succeding yeai 


II. SoaCTIES DISTKIBUTING PRBMIDMS. 

I. Greifswalder Hagel-Versicherungs-Geselkchaff. 


1911 — 4.603 873,345 

1912 — 12,898 758,097 

1913 - 26,083 1,050,100 

1914 - 283,619 837,751 

1915 - 27,227 955.075 


2. Mecklenburgische HageUVersicherimgs-GeseUschaft. 


+ 37.712 793,238 

1912 - 12,747 935.014 

1913 + 19.930 1.157.534 

1914 + 2,965 1,330,031 

1915 + 3,071 1,501.487 

3. Ostietiischa^ Verhand. 

1911 + 69,863 338,717 

1912 - 51,927 411,305 

1913 - 127.450 374,171 

1914 - 178.875 273,385 

1915 + 87,925 431,799 


The funds invested by the societies are distributed as follows among the 
various kinds of investments for the j'ears from 1911 to 1912 : 


n 

Total 

Mort- 

gages 


Pro- 


IfOans 

to 

public 

insti- 

tu- 

tions 


I/oans 




Ope- 


Other 


Year 

amount 

of 

Invest- 

and 

mort- 

gage 

% 

petty 

% 

% 

on 

seen- 

% 

Secu- 

rities 

% 

rations 

of 

% 

in- 

vest- 

% 


xnents 

securi- 

ties 


in land 



ritles 




discount 


ments 



marks 

marks 


marks 


marks 


■marfa: 


marks 


marks 


marks 


19x0 

4^8j!,o62 

1,209,094 

27.0 

107,479 

24 

15,300 

3 



2,672,942 

59.6 

401,387 

9.0 

75,860 

17 

Z9XX 


1,245.898 

- 23*9 

104,440 

20 

15,500 

3 

9,000 

2 

3,327.410 

63.7 

443,857 

8.5 

75,660 

14 

19x2 

4.854,714 

1,341,950 

27.6 

101,609 

21 

15.500 

3 

9,000 

2 

2,828,886| 

58.3 

482,709 

1 

9*9 

75,660 

16 


"I 


Rficeipts under the head of interest were as follows for these societies 
from 1911 to 1915 : 
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Year 

Societies having iniiial Societies distubuiin^ 
a.id additional piemiams piemiums Total 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

I 9 II .... 

298,786 

91,496 

390.282 

1912 .... 

213,189 

145.251 

358,440 

1913 • • • • 

245.154 

166,917 

412,071 

1914 .... 

395.299 

169.958 

565.257 

1915 • • • • 

489.059 

190.547 

679,606 

As regards the local mutual societies we have only 

a few data allowing 

the years 1914 and 1915 to be compared in point of their costs of adminis- 

tration and reserves. 

These data are the following : 




Costs 


Year 


of administration. 

Reserve 

— 


marks 


1914 


100,000 

3,000,0 0 

1915 



80,000 

3;ii5,ooo 


But these are no more than round figures. 

{To be continued). 
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MISCEIvI^AITEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE FEANCO-AE.GENT 1 NE MORTGAGE BANK IN 191 7 — Report 
of tlie council of administration at the ordinary general meeting of 17 December 191 7, in 
La Route Mronotiugue ct ftnattctoe, 38th year. No 51, 22 December 1917. 

The activity of the Franco- Argentine Mortgage Bank in 1917 was pro- 
foundly influenced by the general situationof the Argentine Republic which 
was determined by the war. The difficulties of maritime transport for 
exporting the products of the country increased during the year. Moreover 
the grain harvests, on the excellence of which dependence had been placed, 
were universally disappointing owing to drought and the ravages of locusts, 
especially the maize harvest which was almost nullified. Exports were 
consequently even less than in the previous year. In 1915 the Argentine 
had exported 8,390,000 tons of grain but in 1916 this amount fell to 6,560,000 
tons and in the first ten months of 1917 it reached only i,9i8,o#o tons, as 
against 5,496,000 tons in the coresponding period of the preceding year. 

The scarcity’ of goods caused on the Argentine markets a rise in sale 
prices, which however only partially compensated agriculturists for the 
loss they suffered by the bad harvests. A lack of confidence caused a con- 
tinued backwardness to invest capital in real estate or commercial en- 
terprise. 

The importation of foreign products, principally combustibles, remained 
very limited, and the world war prevented Argentines from travelling and 
spending large sums abroad according to their former habit. The commer- 
cial balance was therefore again very favourable to the Argentine, and avail- 
lable capital, deposited in the banks, became more and more abundant. 
The value of imports in 1915 amounted to 227,000,000 dollars of gold, but 
fell in 1916 to 217,000,000 dollars of gold, and amounted in the first six 
months of 1917 only to 89,000,000 dollars of gold ; whereas the value 
of exports amounted in 1915 to 558,000,000 dollars of gold, in 1916 to 
543,000,000 dollars of gold, and in the first half of 1917 to 305,000,000 gold 
dollars. The sum deposited in the banks was 687,000,000 gold dollars on 
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30 June iQit) and 817,000,000 gold dollars or 30 June 1917. Foreign ex- 
change is consequent!}’ very favourable to the Argentine, and rate of inte- 
rest has fallen to an extent which makes that payable on mortgage loans 7 
per cent. 

For mortgage banks this situation had had the following results : 
a paralj’sis of business in real estate, a redi'Ction of the demand for loans, a 
fall in the rate of interest and consequent numerous rcpa3mieats. The 
bank has therefore made no new loans except in special conditions, pending 
the day when business will resume its normal course. 

On 30 June 1917 the number of bonds, amortized bonds being deducted, 
was 475,353 — namely 185,621 at 4 per cent., 240,664 at 4 ^2 cent, and 
49,248 at 5 per cent — and they represented 0 nominal capital of 237.776,500 
francs. On 30 June 1916 the amount of mortgage loans was 234,756,550 
francs. In 1916-1917 the bank had to examine 74 applications for loans 
for a nomiual amount of 39,214,257 francs ; and 32 of them, representing 
15,293,300 francs, were rejected. Therefore the bank made only 42 new 
loans for the total sum of 23,920,757 frdnes. On the other hand it recovered, 
by repayments of mature loans, anticipated repayments and expropriations, 
30,490,750 francs. The amomit of ciurent mortgage loans was therefore 
lessened by 6,569,992 francs, so that its total on 30 June 1917 was 228,186,557 
francs. This sum was distributed as follows : 

urban loans .... . 15,247,950 francs, 

rural loans 212,938,607 francs. 

This the rural loans represent 93.31 per cent, of the total amount of cur- 
rent loans. 

The amount of annual pay Hunts due on 30 June 1916 and not then paid 
was 11,836,777 francs. Since the half-yearly payments falling due in the 
year lately closed amounted to 19,660,342 francs the total annual payments 
to be received between i July 1916 and 30 July 1917 amounted to 31,497,120 
francs. Of this sum 19,113,027 francs were recovered, and therefore on 
30 June 1917 the amount of the annual payments due and not made was 
12,383,093 francs as against 11,836,771 francs at the same date in the pre- 
vious year. Assets in real estate amounted to 20,068,723 francs in 1916 and 
were raised to 24,473,615 francs by expropriations. 

Although influenced by unfavourable circumstances the year's business 
gave a profit, after all charges and the normal amortizaton of bonds had 
been deducted, of 8,336,105 francs, which was almost equal to the profit 
of the previous year. It allowed, among other things, of the distribution of 
a dividend of 12 per cent, and of the payment into a new " extraordinary 
reserve ” account of a sum of 6,000,000 francs. The company’s reserves 
reached altogether the sum of 22,472,083 francs which represented about 
120 per cent, of the paid-up capital. 
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BRITLSH I]S'DIA 

THB INDEBTEDNESS OF 3 iIE:MBERS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN MYSORE. 

Chandy (K.) in The Mysore Economic Jomnal, Vol. Ill, No. lo, October 1917. 

In order to get a rough idea as to how far rural indebtedness is being 
relieved through co-operative societies, the registrar of co-operative socie- 
ties in Mysore asked each inspector in the department to select for investi- 
gation two rural societies in his range which had existed for at least four 
years and of which one was considered good and the other average. 

The resultant survey was not strictly scientific for the inspectors, who 
were the investigators, are not experts and the cases selected are not nume- 
rous enough to allow quite reliable conclusions to be formed^ The informa- 
tion collected is however very interesting. 

Forty-eight societies, operating over 170 villages, were selected for 
investigation ; and 2,114 cases were investigated altogether. The 170 vil- 
lages contain 25,316 inhabited houses, and therefore the investigation in- 
volved less than 10 per cent, of the heads of families in the selected areas. 
The membership of the societies in these areas was 2.837. 7^3 mem- 

bers which were left out of account did not originally belong to the societies. 

The total undebtedness of the members when the societies began work 
was Rs. 5,54,710, which gives an average of Rs. 260 a member. The present 
total indebtedness is Rs.5,55,296. These figures are remarkable for they 
show that indebtedness has remained practically stationar}'. Moreover 
after four years of co-operation the members are indebted to a greater ex- 
tent to the sowcars than to the societies : roughly, they owe three and half 
lakhs to the former and only two arid a half to the latter. The reason for 
the continued indebtedness to the sowcars is probably that these lenders allow 
a longer time for repayment and are more accommodating than a society 
can be. It behoves societies, therefore, to review every year or at least 
once in three to five years the economic condition of their members. 

It appears to be the case that a fair proportion of the societies* loans 
have been used for productive purposes : the statistics show that 236 per- 
sons have used them to increase their lands and 387 to increase their working 
capital. It is also found that 892 persons, or 42 per cent., have reduced debts 
the^- contracted for unproductive purpOvses, while the condition of 1,057 
persons or 50 per cent, has remained stationary. One hundred and sixt}’'- 
five persons, or 8 per cent., admitted that their condition has become worse 
since they became members, generally owing to circunstances beyond their 
control. Two hxmdred and three members of the depressed classes have been 
benefited. 

The registrar of co-operative societies in Mysore concludes that the so- 
cieties " are weighed down by causes due mainly to ignorance. Education 
is the primary remedy ; and as regards lending money, means have to be 
devised for spreading the repayment over a longer number of years *'. 

The question of investigating the relief of indebtedness was discussed 
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at the Conference of Co-operators held in Alysore last September, and it 
was resolved that similar surv^ej-s should be conducted at periodic intervals. 
It is proposed to conduct a more elaborate survey of a larger number 
of societies during the current year. 

MEXICO. 

DIVISION OF MORTGAGED lyANDS. — Diano Nos. 100 and 3. Mexico, 29 Decem- 

ber i'»i 7 and 3 January 1916. 

The law of 14 December 1917 has had force since i January 1918. 
It fixes moratoria for the payment of interest due on bonds of various kinds. 
Its importance from the agricultural point of view depends on the fact that 
it solves the question, so much debated in Mexico, as to the di\’isibility 
of large properties. Article ii establishes that if rural estates which are 
the securitj" for mortgage credit are divided, the pa\unent of interest on 
that share of the credit which attaches to each of the parcels is also subject 
to a moratorium. Thus the law clearly solves this question, for it indubit- 
ably admits that mortgug(* credit can be divided. It provides that all 
credit secured by mortgages on rural property can itself be di\dded ; and 
that each parcel into which a mortgaged property is divided remains bur- 
dened with a part of the credit proi)ortionateto its whole amount, and that 
such parcel shall therefore be estimated to have a value proportionate to 
that of the whole mortgaged real estate. 

This law, the equitable character of w^hich makes it verj" important, 
solves one of the most arduous problems connected with agriculture, espe- 
cially in !Mexico where the indivisibility of lands has always stood more than 
elsewhere in the w'ay of the development of small properties and therefore 
of the country's real wealth. 

The constitutional revolution had for long proclaimed the division of 
estates, but this measure was prevented by the indivisible character of the 
mortgage credit in virtue of which a rural landowner would never have 
been able to parcel the vast estate he held because he would have been 
prevented from doing so by the mortgage which burdened it. 

The importance of article 11 of the law in question, called the article 
of the Pagos, is even better realized if it be remembred that in Mexico mort- 
gages amount to about 50,000,000 pesos, that about 80 per cent, of the 
estates are mortgaged, and that therefore the unmortgaged estates which 
could be dmded are few in number. 

The necessity for solving this grave problem was so urgent that the 
government might have been obliged itself to assume the cost of bu5'ing 
estates in order to resell them in small lots and thus to encourage small 
properties, a course which some States, such as San I/uis de Potosf, 
!Michoac 4 n. Vera-Cruz, Tabasco and others, have been obliged to follow. 

As regards the landowners, they cannot but profit hy this agrarian re- 
form, for if they wdsh to sell their lands they can do so more easily, the eco- 
nomic conditions of Mexico being as they are, in small lots than individed. 
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Such sales will not moreover be detrimental to the mortgagees, who will 
still have the security of mortgages, the only difference being that instead 
of, for example, one mortgager for 100,000 pesos there will be fifty mort- 
gagers for 2,000 pesos each, the security being provided no longer by one 
estate but by fifty small holdings. 

If it be a consequence of the reform that loans in cash diminish appre- 
ciably, the economic and social transformation of Mexico will have largely 
benefited. Little by little the cleavage between the two classes of which we 
have spoken will disappear, and a new class of small proprietors will be 
formed, that is to say a rural population, attached to their small holdings, 
will be interested in giving the greatest possible impulse to agriculture in 
order that they may secure for themselves a part of that wealth which the * 
very fertile land of Mexico can produce abundantly as soon as it is 
cultivated in the new conditions. 


UNITED vSTATES. 

THE PEACIXG OF FEDERAL FARM EOAN BONDS The Economic Wofld, New Yoifc^ 
12 January 1918. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed and the president has approved 
the Bill, introduced at the instance of the Federal Farm Loan Board, which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase farm loan bonds from 
the Federal Land Banks up to a total amount of $ 100,000,000 during the 
current fiscal year of the government, that is the twdve months ending 
30 June 1918. 

It is provided in the new law that any Federal Land Bank may at any 
time repurchase from the Treasury Department any part of the farm loan 
bonds sold to the latter, whether for purposes of redemption or of resale 
to investors — the repurchase price to be the par value and the accrued 
interest. 

It is however highly improbable that any farm loan bonds once lodged 
in the Treasury Department will ever be withdrawn except because they 
reach the date of their maturity. 

Up to* I November 1917 private investors had purchased about 
S 21,500,000 of farm loan bonds, which bear interest at the rate of 4^ per 
cent, and are exempt from all forms of taxation including the Federal income 
tax. More recently however the market for these bonds among the invest- 
ing public has ceased to exist, and it has therefore become impossible for 
the Federal Land Banks, without the financial assistance of the government, 
to continue to provide money to meet the applications for farm loans of 
which there have been an ever increasing number. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


AI,LOT]\IENTS IN ENGLAND WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO OXFORDSHIRE. 


SOURCE : 

Ashby (Artliur W.^ Allotments and Smull Holdings iv OxjordsJiDe, The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1917. 

An allotment has been defined as a small piece of land, detached from 
a cottage, let to a person to be cultivated b}" him as an aid to his sustenance, 
but not in substitution for his labour for wages ", in other words to be cul- 
tivated " by agricultural labourers and other cottagers at their leisure and 
after they have performed their ordinary day's work The system of 
granting allotments is a modern recognition of an ancient principle of Eng- 
lish law. From the thirteenth century onwards various statutes have 
been based on the conception that the landless man is a danger to the State. 
It has been held that property best develops love of locality, community 
feeling and respect for law and independence. The modem element intro- 
duced into this conception is that a man's land may be detached from his 
dwelling, being thus an allotment in the present sense of the term : until 
the late eighteenth century an agricultural labourer never had any land 
except the garden about his cottage. 

As regards the economic and political value of allotments, diametric- 
ally opposite opinions have been held in modem times. We will here 
resume the results of experience. 


§ I. The history of awotments. 

A. Fuel Allotmmts. — The system of granting allotments began with 
the vast enclosures of common lands which took place all over England in 
the latter eighteenth and in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
lords of manors procured Act after Act enabling them to enclose as their 
private property land which previously, as a vestige of the communal ba- 
sis of the feudal system, had belonged in a more or less defined sense to a 
community. Among the communal rights most frequently and clearly defined 
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was that of the villagers to cut turf, peat, furze or wood for fuel on the 
commons of their villages, and it was often found necessary when enclosing 
commons to give compensation for this right. Between 1760 and 1801 
no less than i ,479 private Acts of Parliament were passed to enclose 2,428,721 
acres of land, and many of these Acts, especially those passed after 1790, 
provided for an allotment to the poor of the parish in lien of fuel rights. 
Such allotments were generally made to the lord of the manor or the vicar 
and churchwardens in trust for the poor of the parish. Where they weie 
not made fuel riots often took place in the winter immediately after an 
enclosure had been made. An Act passed in 1832 required the trustees 
to let lands allotted in lieu of fuel rights " to industrious labourers and jour- 
neymen of godd character 

B. Poor Allotments. •— In 1819 the policy was initiated of allotting 
land as a measure of poor relief. The Poor Law of 1601 had made it the 
duty of the churchwardens and overseers of a parish to set poor people to 
work. In 1819 an Act authorized the churchwardens and overseers to 
purchase or hire, with the consent of the inhabitants of the parish, any plot 
of land up to twenty acres in extent, and to let it to such people as were 
poor and unemployed. The churchwardens and overseers were also em- 
powered to enclose wasteland, with the consent of the lord of the manor and 
the majority of the inhabitants, to improve it and to let it to the poor ; 
and in 1832 they were given a similar power to enclose crown lands, and the 
limit of the land they cotdd hire for enclosure was extended to fifty acres. 
In 1845 the General Enclosure Act provided that whenever an enclosure 
was made a plot of land should be granted for “ field gardens " for the la- 
bouring poor of the parish affected, and that these field gardens should be 
managed by a body to be styled the Allotment Wardens. The power of 
appointing the latter and the powers of the trustees and the churchwardens 
and overseers have now passed to the parish and district councils. 

C. Allotments Provided by Private Action. — The Poor Law Commis- 
sion of 1832 collected information on the subject of allotments. They 
decided : 

а) that the amount of land which a labourer can cultivate is usually 
small, less than half an acre ; 

б) that if he pay rent at the rate of £3 an acre he can sometimes 
obtain a yearl}" profit of €2.145 by cultivating a quarter of an acre, or 
£4.45 if his own work be not counted as an item of cost ; 

c) that the occupation of land by labourers is beneficial to lessors as 
well as to labourers : 

d) that the system of letting land by private individuals is beneficial, 
but the system of letting land by parish ofi&cials is rarely successful. 

The commissioners added : " Since it appears that land may be let 
to labourers on profitable terms, the necessity for a public enquiry on these 
points seems to be at an end. A practice w^hich is beneficial to both par- 
ties, and is known to be so, may be left to the care of their own self-interest. 
The evidence shows that it is rapidly extending, and we have no doubt that 
as its utility is perceived, it will spread still more rapidly, and that experience 
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will show, if it has not alread3’ shown, on what mutual stipulations it can 
best be effected 

Thereafter the formation of allotments was left to private enterprise. 
From 1850 onwards the total area they occupied w^as considerabl}" extended. 
Owners of small fields took advantage of the demand and let them in small 
parcels at increased rents. Some owners of large estates provided field 
gardens or larger allotments for the labourers. The rents were generally" 
higher by a considerable amount, sometimes by as much as 300 per cent., 
than the rents of farm land of equal fertility and convenience. 

The movement for combination among agricultural labourers in the 
seventies, known as the I^abourers' Union movement, tended to increase 
the number of allotments. The Xational Tabcurers' Unicn found it difB- 
cult to decide whether or not to make a demand for allotments an item of 
its programme, but such demand w’as in some casts included in local offi- 
cial programmes, and its inclusion was much favoured b}^ middle-class 
supporters of the movement, 

D. Allotments on Charity Land, — The labourers' Union brought the 
condition of agricultural labourers before the attention of the public, and 
one result of this circumstances was a departure fremthe policy’, enunciat- 
ed by the Poor Taw Commissioners of 1832, of having the formation of 
allotments to private initiative. The Allotments Extension Act of 1882 
requires that trustees holding land for the benefit of the poor of a parish, 
as the result of bequests and gifts by charitable persons, set apart a suitable 
portion thereof for allotments. On the petition of four labourers eligible 
for receiving land the Charity Commissioners may enforce this Act. The 
trustees need not however grant land for allotments if they show that the 
land they hold is unfit to provide such, or that to dmde one portion thereof 
into allotments will injure the remaining portion. 

The passage of this Act was immediately^ followed by a considerable 
increase in the area of land available for allotments. 

E. Allotments Provided by Public Action. — Since 1887 the system of 
leaving the pro^dsion of allotments to private action has been completely 
abandoned. Under the Allotment Acts of 1887 and 1890 and the Tocal 
Government Act of 1894, it became the duty of urban and rural sanitary 
authorities to take into consideration any representation as to a demand 
for allotments made to them in WTitixig by any’’ six parliamentary electors 
or ratepay^ers resident in an urban district or a niral parish, w’hichever of 
these might be concerned. If the authorities were, after enquiry’, of opi- 
nion that there W’as a demand for allotments on the part of the labouring 
population affected, they might buy or hire land, making a voluntary agree- 
ment with the owner, and let it in allotments to such labouring population. 
After 1S94 the parish council could also make representations as to allot- 
ments to the district council, and there was a provision for transferring the 
powers of the latter council, if it failed to act on the representation, to the 
county council. A district council w’as allo'wed to borrow money in order 
to acquire, improve or adapt land. It was stipulated that no land should 
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be acquired except at a reasonable rent and on reasonable terms, and that 
the rents obtained should cover all expenses. 

Under the Allotments Act of 1890 a county council was ct)mpclled to 
have a standing committee for allotments, which committee must institute 
an enquiry if the sanitary’ authorities failed to obtain land for allotments 
by voluntary agreements. If such enquiry showed that unreasonable 
conditions for selling or letting land caused the failure, the county council 
might exercise certain compulsory powers. If it failed to do so, the parish 
or district council might apply to the Uocal Government Board for an ol- 
der, which did not however become effective until it had been admitted by 
Parliament. 

Under the Uocal Government Act of 1894 a parish cotmcil had power 
to provide land for allotments if such could be hired by voluntary agree- 
ment. When this was impossible the parish council must ajiply co the 
county council to make an order which was subject to confirmation by the 
Uocal Government Board. Uand hired b3" voluntary agreement could be 
let in allotments of not more than one acre to one person, land hired com- 
pulsorily^ in allotments of not more than one acre of arable and three aert s 
of pasture land to one person. A tenant might erect a stable, cow-byre 
or bam on land hired voluntarily but not on land hired compulsorily. 

Up to 1908 a district or parish council could, with the consent of 
the local Government Board, make general regulations for the use of the 
allotments it provided. These usually^ made the four following stipulations : 

1) That the tenant should keep the allotment free from weeds, ma- 
nure it and otherwise maintain it in a state of proper cultivation ; 

2) That he should not plant any trees or shrubs so as to injure any 
adjacent allotments ; 

3) That he should keep every hedge forming part of his allotment pio- 
perly cut and trimmed ; 

4) That he should not deposit weeds, manure or other obstructive 
matter on any road or path, or cause any'’ nuisance or annoyance to the 
holder of any” other allotment. 

In some cases it has been found necessary” by public authorities, allot- 
ment societies and landowners to take charge of all fences ; and in such 
cases the cost of attending to them is apportioned to each tenant in addition 
to his rent. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908 repeals and consoli- 
dates the *Ulotments Acts of 1887 and 1890 and also another Allotments 
Act of 1907. Under the new Act it remains the duty'’ of local councils, when 
land can be obtained at a reasonable rent or reasonable conditions, to pro- 
\”ide, by” voluntary” hiring, allotments to be let to peisons belonging to 
the labouring population in the borough, district or parish who desire to 
take them. All expenses must be covered by the rent charged. The 
council may erect and adapt buildings, but must not erect more than one 
house on each allotment nor any house on less than one acre of land. 

A local council may not cede more than five acres of land, in one 
or several allotments, to any one person without the consent of the county 
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council, and is not bound to provide more than one acre to one applicant. 
It may let land to co-operative societies, who alone may sublet allotted land. 
If a council fail to let all the land it holds as allotments, it may let it other- 
wise as profitably as possible, reserving the light to retake possession within 
a twelvemonth. A council may elect Allotment Wardens, to hold ofSce at 
its pleasure, and delegate powers to them. Existing trustees or Allot- 
ment Wardens may transfer their land and pow'ers to a council. Should 
a local council fail to provide land for allotments the county council may 
do so. 

The Act of 1908 transfers all powers connected with allotments and un- 
concerned with finance which were pre\’iously held by the Eocal Govern- 
ment Board to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, which body ma}* 
moreover transfer the powers of the councils to the Small Holdings Com- 
missioners in case of necessity. 


§ 2, The Conditions of Aeeotmknts 

In this paper we will illustrate the facts as to allotments in England 
by particular reference to the county of Oxford. 

The 14,564 allotments in Oxfordshire in 1887 were distributed as fol- 


lows according to their area : 

Kumt tt 
of 

Area altotmeats 

]jess than one eighth of an acre 4.450 

Between an eighth and a qtuyter of an acre 4,774 

It a quarter and one acre 4.655 

11 one and four acres : arable 609 

) )i >1 '1 » pasture 64 

.1 )> » » i> arable and pasture 12 


14.564 

Thus 9,224 were garden allotments, not more than a quarter of an acre 
in area ; and 5,340 were field allotments, between one fourth of an acre and 
five acres in size. 

The allotments were distributedin 1914 in groups found in 166 parishes $ 


99 parishes had i group each 99 

31 » 02 groups » 62 

14 « » 3 I • 42 

5 » !( 4 ' 20 

17 * 11 5 or more » 98 

giving a total of 321 groups. 
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Wliere there was only one group of allotments in a parish these were 
almost always garden allotments, and where there was more than one they 
usually included at least one group of garden allotments. 

The garden allotments are thus much better distributed over the county 
than the field allotments. Usually there are six or eight of them on an acre 
of land. They are occupied by all classes of workers, both urban aud rural. 

In Oxfordshire most of the garden allotments are let on a half yearly 
tenancy, generally concluding at Michaelmas and Uady Day; the field 
allotments on a yearly tenancy generally concluding at Michaelmas. The 
rent of garden allotments is paid quarterly almost without exception, the 
rent of field allotments generally half-yearly but occasionally quarterly. 

The rents of field allotments range from los. to 45s. per acre a year, the 
cheaper land often belonging to charities but not infrequently to private 
owners. The rents of field allotments provided by the parish councils appi oxi- 
mate to 30s an acre. Garden allotments in villages are commonly kt at 
the rate of about £3 an acre. The rent is calculated on a pole and is nearly 
always betu’een ■^d. and fid. a pole. In the towns these plots arc more liiglily 
rented : at Bicester one group realizes nearly £9 per acre, at Witney £8 ; 
and rents only slightly lower are found near the other centres of population. 

The rates of garden allotments are generally paid by the owner, or by 
the lessor if the latter be an association or a public authority. The tenants 
of field allotments occasionally pay rates for their individual plots, but it 
is the general practice for the holder of a group of allotments to pay all 
rates for it. In the case of field allotments outgoing tenants seldom ask 
for compensation for improvements but compensation for crops, improve- 
ments and sometimes buildings on garden plots is freely demanded and paid. 

A. Urban Garden Allohnenls. — The staple crops of urban garden allot- 
ments are potatoes and green crops, the latter vaij’Ing with the seasons. The 
skill with which most of the tenants procure a constant sujrplyof vegetables 
is remarkable. The other crops varj’ with the needs or desires of the culti- 
vators. Most of these grow fiowers, especially roses, hardy perennials, 
and sweet peas. Quite irtquently a small glass house or frame is to be seen 
on an allotment. Strawberries aud other fruit arc often found. In a few 
ca.ses rye and vetches and more rarely lucerne and clover are grown, especi- 
ally by small tradesmen or private persons who keep a pony. They arc 
sown very early in the autumn and taken off in April, in time to allow po- 
tatoes and other crops to be planted although a considerable amount of 
fodder has been supplied in the spring. 

Usually these town alletm<.nts are cultivated entirely by hand but 
sometimes a plough 01 even a harrow is used. Ploughing gcuerallj’’ costs 
IS Gd a chain, the mimmum for a job being is. (d., and it is done for hire 
by small hauliers who keep one horse. But the holder of a garden allot- 
ment who has ploughing done is rardy a successful or permanent cultivator. 

The monetary costs of working a twenty-pole allotment in an urban 
neighbourhood in Oxfordshire in 1914 were estimated as follows : 
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s 
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Rent 

. 

15 

0 to 

T 

0 

0 

Manures 


15 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

Seeds and plants . . 


lU 

t‘ 


15 

0 

Tools 

. 

2 

h 1 


7 

6 

Interest on cost of 

shed or 






tool chest. . . . 

.... 

7 

6 


2 

6 



1 

1 

1 

1 

0 1 

T 

J 

0 

0 


It is practically impossible to calculate the amount of labour used. No 
records on this point seem to have been kept by any holder, and any which 
were available would be of doubtful value for the holders spend much time 
on their allotments not woiking but “ seeing things grow ”, Saturday or 
other holiday afternoons provide the chief gardening time. The cost of 
fertilizing town allotments appeared in 1914 to be continually increasing^ 
partly because in several towns motors had supplanted horses to such an 
extent that the supply of manure was much curtailed. Some holders were 
using fertilizers other than manures, but with little success since they rarely 
bot}ght them in pure forms. 

Most cultivators were unable to estimate the amount and the value of 
the produce of their allotments ; but there was on the other hand a very close 
^agreement between all the estimates which were made. Occupiers of twenty- 
pole plots who grew on them staple crops stated that their produce was 
worth from 3s. to -js. a week all through the year, on the basis of purchase 
prices in the local shops. Some few sold part of their produce, but few or 
none cultivated especially for this purpose. If the value of these allotments 
were calculated on a pure!} commercial basis the balance would probably be 
on the debit side : the close attention to the planting and watering of 
crops, the time spent in tramping to and from the allotment, to say noth- 
ing of the primary" work and the actual outlay in money, would outweigh 
the yield. 

Urban garden allotments cannot therefore be regarded as making an 
important addition to labourers' incomes. Man}^ of their holders are in- 
deed not labourers but artisans and small tradesmen. Their chief value is 
that they provide pleasant and healthful occupation for the cultivators' lei- 
sure. Often their holders are country-bred and have the real farmer's instinct. 
The work tends to arouse intelligence. The produce of the plots contri- 
butes directly to the health of the gardeners' families, i^nd sometimes, when 
flowers are growm, brings beauty into their hemes. 

B. Rural Garden Allotments. — A rural garden allotment is almost 
invaiiably cultivated by hand to produce vegetables for the holder’s family. 
In some of the groups there is a rule against ploughing or growing corn. 
Sometimes rye, vetches, lucerne and clover are grown, for the same purposes 
as in towns except that very occasionally they are dug into the soil to serve 
as manure. The crops depend largely on the size of the gardens attached 
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to their holders' cottages. Where these gardens do not exist or are very 
small almost every garden crop, including flowers and fruit, may be found in 
the allotments ; but where there are big cottage gardens the allotments are 
used to produce two or three staple crops needing comparatively little at- 
tention and protection, such as potatoes, parsnips, carrots and sometimes 
onions and greens. 

The villager obtains manure more easily than the townsman but is un- 
der a disadvantage as to leisure. He has to do all his work after five in 
the evening, for he has no weekly half-holiday and is too cognizant of public 
opinion ever to work on Sunday. This probably is why his plot is less pro- 
ductive than the townsman's. In 1914 the direct value of a twenty-pole 
allotment to a \dllage labourer in Oxfordshire varied from is. (id. to 2S. 6i. 
a week according to the nature of the crops and the closeness of cultivation. 
It was estimated however that from 20 to 25 per cent, of the diet of many 
rural labourers’ families was directly provided by gardens and garden allot- 
ments, to say nothing of indirect products in the form of butter and eggs. 
Fresh vegetables are more necessary in the country than in towns where 
fresh meat is more easily obtained. 

The actual monetary cost of a village garden allotment in Oxfordshire 
was placed in 1914 at about £1.75. 6i. a year, namely 7s. bd. for rent, 15s. 
for manure and 5s. for seeds. 

As in towns so in the country garden allotments have a social and moral 
as well as an economic value. The allotments and the cottage gardens have 
given rise to local horticultural associations which hold annual shows for 
the encouragement of good gardening. 

C. Field Allotments. — Most of the field allotments in Oxfordshire are 
situated in the lighter arable districts of the county, where employment is 
slack in the winter and where the soil can be worked by the labourer at 
almost any time. 

Between 1880 and 1914 a change took place in the method of cultivat- 
ing Oxfordshire field allotments. Before 1880 nearly all the work was done 
by hand and horses were used only for carting purposes. When the plots 
were of no more than one or two roods manure, potatoes and roots were 
carried from or to the village in barrows or trucks. A cart, which was of- 
ten borrowed from the farmer, was used only to gather in the corn. 

The change from manual to horse cultivation was caused first by the 
diminution in the number of casual agricultural labourers and the growing 
unwillingness of such as remained to dig. Further the increasing regularity 
of employment enabled the labourer to hire the village haulier to plough 
his land. Secondly the change arose from the increasing use of the small 
plough for one or two horses, which has been introduced into the midland 
counties within the last fifteen years and is now to be found on all the 
groups of field allotments in Oxfordshire. In the third place when new al- 
lotments were made in the later eighties and the nineties much more liberal 
allowances than previously were made for roads, and these facilitate the 
nse of horses. 

Where an allotment is on light soil the holder halves it whenever pos- 
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sible, using one half for wheat and the other half for potatoes and barley. 
On the heavier soils beans take the place of barley and heavier crops of 
wheat are usually raised. Maagolds and Swedish turnips are the favourite 
root crops because they can be used to feed pigs. 

The following tables show approximately the annual profit derived 
before 1914 from cultivating an allotment of one acre by hand and by 
horses, respectively. 

Allotment of i acre worked hy hand. 


Cost. 



Yields 

£ 5 d 

Rent 

. 1 

10 0 

Wheat, y> acre. 20 bushels at 4s. . 

2I 0 0 

30 days* work at os. 6d. a day . 

3 

15 0 

Beans, 3 ^ chains. 15 bushels at 4s. 

300 

Manure (value), 5 loads . . 

X 

5 0 

Potatoes, I chain. 12 cwt. at 55 

300 

Cartage 

I 

0 0 

Mangolds, chiiin. i ton . . . 

12 0 

Tlireshing, 35 bushels at . . 


11 8 



Seed. 

. I 

0 0 



ToUl . . 

9 

I 8 


10 12 0 


Thus a net profit of fii.ios. 4(i. a year is realized, unless the value of the 
straw be taken to equal the cost of the manure when the profit becomes 
£2.155. 4t?. 

Allotment of i acre worked by horses. 


Cost, 



Yeli, 

£ 

» d 

Rent ... 

I 

10 0 

Wheal Yi acre , 1 6 bushels at 4s. . 

3 

4 0 

Ploughing .... . ' , , 

I 

0 0 

Beans or barley, 3^2 chains, 12 l»u- 






shelsat4s. • . 

3 

8 0 

Manure, 5 loads 

I 

5 0 

Potatoes, 1 chain, 10 cwt. at 5s. . 

2 

10 0 

Spreading 


z 6 

M'uigolds, ¥1 chain, 1 5 cwt . . 


g 0 

Seeding®/^ acres, harrowing . . . 


5 0 




Cartage 

I 

0 0 




Seed 

I 

0 0 




Threshing a S bushels at 4d. a busliel 
Misccilaneous woxlz : 10 daj s at 2s. 


9 3 




6d, a daj 

1 

5 0 




Total . . . 

7 15 9 


8 

IX 0 


If the value of the manure be taken to be equal to that of the straw the 
net profit in the latter case is £2.os. 3^. Cultivation by hand is therefore 
both more productive as regards gross yield and more profitable than culti- 
vation by horses. 

In 1914 labourers cultivated field allotments in order to sdl their pro- 
duce in only a few instances in Oxfordshire. 

To the weekly addition to his income of gd. or is. from the net profit 
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of his field allotment must be added the value of the labourer s pig, fed from 
its produce. A well cultivated allotment and good pigsty provide an 
Oxfordshire labourer with the means of adding about 25. 6 rf. a week to his 
weekly earnings, and this sum amounts to 12 or 15 per cent, of the iiicoinos 
of many homes. 

In Oxfordshire the allotment system is favoured by the fact that the 
agricultural working day last as a rule only from seven in the morning to 
five in the evening, with intervals amounting to an hour and a half for 
meals. In the past labourers have sometimes overworked themselves in 
order to cultivate their allotments ; but this condition has been ameliorat- 
ed b}" the advent of the plough, the smaller size of allotments, and the great- 
er demand for agricultural labour. Yet were the rate of wages raised there 
is no doubt that, especiall3’ if working hours were at the same time slightl^^ 
lengthened, there would be a lessened demand for allotments. 

§ 2. Tee CONNECTION BETWEEN ALLOTMENTS AND WAGES. 

In connection with the historical sketch with which we began this ar- 
ticle certain numerical data as to the county of Oxford acquire signifi- 
cance. From 1825 to 18.40 there w'ere some 600 to 800 allotments in Ox- 
fordshire, and they seem to have been almost entirely fuel allotnunts In 
this county there was little or no recourse to the foinialion of allotments 
as a measure of poor relief. . The pro^ion in the General Knelosuus Act 
of 1845 and private initiative brought the number of allotments up to 
9,000 in 1871. The effect of dmding the propeity of the charities of 
nineteen villages, and also the acthdt^" of 1 arish, borough and county 
councils, and to a less degree of district councils, hcljcd to make this 
number ix|,700 in 18S5 and iiearty 18,000 in 1889. In the next twenty- 
five 3'ears new' formations of allc tments on the one hand were counter- 
balanced by relinquishments on the other, so that in 19T.4 the increase 
in their number since 1889 was one of onl^^ about 5 per cent. Piivale 
persons and corporations other then admilJistl^lli^c bodies have* re- 
mained the chief providers of allotmciitj- in Oxfordshire. No less than 
Ib2 of the 321 groups of allotments belongul in ioi-| to piivale* laiidowoiers, 
thirt3''-seven groups to ecclesiastical authorities, and thirty to colleges, 
hospitals and schools. This ciicumstance seems to prove both that to let 
land as allotments is profitable and that the demand for them is siiontanoous. 
Public authorities in this county have hardly ever made use of their 
powers to use compidjion for the provision of allolmcntvS. 

As regards the difBcult question of the connection between wages and 
allotments, it appears that until the seventies at any rate the multiplica- 
tion of allotments in Oxfordshire did not accompany falling wages. In 
1850 the average weeklj^ wage of an ordinary farm labourer iu the county 
was between 8s. and 9s., in 1867 it was from los. to iis., in 1867 from 12s. 
to 14s., and in 1875 from 12s, to 14s. The fact that allotments could be 
used to supplement inadequate wages had however already been x>ublicly 
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recognized. The Royal Commission on Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture had reported in 1867 “ the best method by 
which the pecuniary condition of the agricultural labourer, where low, can 
be improved, and to which the legislature could give a salutar^^ stimulus by 
simple and unobjectionable means was a more general adoption of 
the practice of attaching such an amount of land to the labourer's cottage, 
or, in default of that, of assigning to him such an amount of land as near 
his dwelling as possible, as will profitably employ the leisure hours of him- 
self or his family After the breakdown of the efforts of the agricultural 
labourer to improve his condition in the seventies, landlords, farmers and 
the State adopted the expedient recommended by the commission. Oxford- 
shire farmers began to employ men, gngs^ed by the week, for short hours and 
on low wages, and allowed them to increase their income by cultivating 
allotments. In 1881 the average weeklj" wage of a labourer in the county 
was only about iis . ; it was 125. in 1886 and in 1891. Farmers recognize 
the part played by allotments in that they pay the highest w'-ages to and exact 
most hours of w^ork from, the men who live in farm or “ tied ” cottages and 
have to buy all their food. 

It should be remembered that Oxfordshire has been one of the coun- 
ties least affected b3’’ the industrial development of the nineteenth and t\ven- 
tieth centuries, and consequuitl} it 1 li‘' al\\a3"s hr 1 a lo\v' rale of wages for 
agricultural labour. In it was only in OxloTi.Uaire, Suffolk and Nor- 
folk, of allEuglish counties, that thelotal average earnings of farm labourers 
were less than i6s. a week. In 1900 Oxfordshire was one of tlie agricultural 
counties which had the highest percentage of pau]x?rism. 

In the years immediately preceding 1914 there was said to be a slightly 
lessened demand for small allotments, due to an increasing security of em- 
plo3rment and the small rise in wages which had followed on the emigration 
and migration of the younger labourers, 

* 

To conclude, we find that the demand for allocrnLuts is due to two caue 
ses. The first, which applies only to the demand for rural allotments, si 
that the wages earned by agricultural labourers beioiv, the war were in som- 
English counties not enough to maintain them and their families and to 
provide against the average risks of sickness or old age. Even during the 
best working years of an Oxfordshire labourer's life extra exertion on an 
allotment was necessarj” to enable him to bring up his family in health and 
decency ; and in old age he and his wife generally’ had to be assisted by the 
poor-relief authorities. The second cause for the demand for allotments 
is operative in towns and the country alike. It is that an Englishman, espe- 
ciall}" if he be of peasant origin, has a strong instinct for the land and a de- 
sire to make plants grow. When a tradition of more or less personal con- 
trol of land is implanted in families, an irresistible demand for small plots 
of land arises. 
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FRANCE. 

THE DEPART^IEXTAI, COiD^HTTEES OF AGiaCTJI^TTJRAI, ACTION. 

According to a report, dated 14 January 1918, made by the Minister 
of Agriculture to the President of the Republic, the Comiiis d' action agricole 
which were instituted by the decrees of 2 and 9 February 1916(1) have fulfilled 
the important task assigned to them in numerous communes, but there are 
still too many communes which, in spite of the right to make requisitions 
and the faculties they acquired under the law of 16 October 1916 (2), have 
not determined to undertake the amount of agriculture which might right- 
fully have been expected of them. 

Many of these committees have not fulfilled their functions : they 
have lacked that intelligent impulsion which might have given them guiding 
ideas and might have helped them to overcome the administrative difficulties 
to which the aforesaid law gives rise. 

The directors of the a^cultural services have been engrossed by vic- 
tualling work which other officials might have accomplished, and have not 
therefore maintained sufficiently continuous relations with these commit- 
tees. They have confined themselves too much to the task of distribution, 
whereas their true mission was to devote themselves above all to the main- 
tenance and encouragement of production. 

A circular of the ^Minister of Agriculture, dated 3 November 1917, put 
these officials back in their right place. The minister felt himself obliged to 
complete and amplify their action by instituting a departmental agency which 
would stimulate their energies and supplement their shortcomings, and give 
to the local committees practical advice in the matter of appl3dng the law 
of 6 October 1916. These departmental committees will further serve as 
connecting links between the communal committees and the commissaries 
to agriculture instituted by the decree of 24 December 1917, and the latter 
will have a means of informing themselves directly and rapidly as to press- 
ing needs in the various regions, and of giving to production a bias which 
will conform to the general interest. To secure this end the following de- 
cree was promulgated on 14 January 1918 : 

** Art. I. — There is created in the capital of each department and for 
the duration of the war a departmental committee of agricultural action, 
composed of the prefect who is chairman, and of the director of agricultural 

(1) See our issue for April 1916, pp. 87 to 91. 

(2) See our issue for November 1916, pp. 123-127. 
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services and one agriculturist for each arrondissement, chosen by the prefect 
from two ncminees of the agricultural associations of the department. 

** Art. 2. — It is the dut^" of the committee : 

“ 1st. To inspect the working of the communal committees of agricultu- 
ral action instituted by the decrees of 2 and 9 February 1916 ; 

" 2nd. To help these latter committees to overcome diflSculties in apply- 
ing the law of 6 October 1916, intervening for such end with the owners or 
the usual farmers of imcultivated lands and causing, when necessary, that 
these lands be requisitioned and made profitable ; 

“ 3rd. To maintain relations with the commissaries to agriculture in 
order to receive guiding ideas from them and to give to agiiculture and stock 
raising the direction which is favourable to the general interest and to the 
necessities of the time ; 

4th. To inform these commissaries of the needs of communes for la- 
bour, machinery, seeds, manures, repairs, fertilizers and other things neces- 
sary to agriculture ; 

5th. To come to an understanding with the departmental labour com- 
missions and the offices for the distribution of chemical products, in order 
to make the best possible use of the factors of production ; 

6th. To propose to the ]VIinister of Agriculture and of Victualling mea- 
sures fitted to encourage tillers of the soil, and in particular to indicate mi- 
nimum prices to be observed in buying provisions and animals for victuall- 
ing the aimy and the civilian population. 

“ Art. 3. — The departmental committees supersede inefficient commu- 
nal commitees and take, in their place, the steps necessary to bringing un- 
cultivated land under cultivation, in the conditions contemplated by the 
first article of the law of 6 October 1916. 

Art. 4. — Every departmental committee draws up a programme of 
actmty at the beginning of each agricultural season, on the basis of a report 
presented by the director of agricultural services. 

“ As soon as this decree is published the committees will proceed to 
make a rapid investigation in order to determine the number of abandoned 
farms and the areas uncultivated. Thereafter they will immediately draw 
up a plan for cultivation with a view to the spring sowing. 

** Art. 5, — Frvery departmental committee holds at least one meeting a 
fortnight. It also meets as often as the prefect or the commissaries to agri- 
culture think necessaiy^ 

"The resolutions of each committee are passed by a majority of the 
votes of the members present at a meeting. 

" Art, 6. — In order to have help in any initiative it takes and in the 
execution of its programme the committee may request a hearing from, and 
the co-operation of civil and military personages within its department, espe- 
cially professors of agriculture and officers superintending agricultural la- 
bour 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ENQUIRY INTO CONDITIONS OF AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMIiNT IN ENC'.LANI) 
AND \VM,^. — TheJotuml of the Board of Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, No. lo, Loudon, 
Januarv 1918, 

For the information of the Agrictiltiaral Wages Board the Board of Agi i** 
culture is instituting a general enquiry throughout England and Wales into 
the present conditions of employment in agriculture. It will be conducted 
b}" fourteen investigators each of whom will be responsible for collecting 
information within an area allotted to him and presenting a report to the 
Agricultural Waaes Board. The scope of the enquiry is limited to questions 
which necessarily arise when minimum wages are fixed, such as those of the 
present rates of wages for time and piece-work, the benefits and advantages 
supplementary to wages in cash, the hours of labour, the rents and tenure 
of cottages, and the general economic conditions affecting farm workers. 
On these subjects no official information on a comprehensive basis has been 
obtained for many years, and therefore it is necessary that the Wages Board 
should possess a general survey of luesent conditions. Such a survey will 
much assist this board in considering in a broad spirit the reports which vill 
in due course reach it from the thirty-nine District Committees in the 
country. 


ITAEY. 

AGRICXmXURAI/ MOBH/IZATION. — - Gaszcfta Uffiaate del d'ltciha 4.^, Rome, 
21 Febmarj" ii)iS. 

The decree on agricultural mobilization, dated 14 Febniary 1918, 
Nc . 147, contains a colkciion of very important provisions, made on the 
proposal of the Mnister of Agriculture, the Hon. Miliairi, in order to 
promote all possib e intensification of the cultivation of foodstuffs. We 
will resume the principal of these provisions. 

i) The Powers of the Ministry of A%}icuUiiyc. — For the duration of 
the war and throughout the whole of the succeeding farming year, the Mini- 
ster of Agriculture will, in order to obtain an increased agricultural produc- 
tion, provide for the inspection of crops, the organization of agricultural 
labour and the more profitable distribution of the means of labour and pro- 
duction. This minister is therefore, without prejudice to the powers con- 
ferred on him by the provisions in force, enabled by Article i of the decree : 

ff) to promote, organize and enforce the cultivation of uncultivated 
lands, or exceptionally changes of crops in the interest of the country ; 

6) to promote the utilization, especially during the periods of intense 
agricultural labour, of available soldiers ard prisoners of war, and to 
regulate the exemptions from military service and military concessions to 
agricultural labourers which the military authorities will grant in accord- 
ance with indications supplied by agencies depending on the minister ; 
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c) to facilitate the employment on farms of managers and labourers 
by organizing voluntary loans of labour or, if this prove insufficient, by 
official compulsion; 

d) to promote the increased manufacture of manures, fertilizers and 
agricultural machinery and the preparation and selection of seeds, and to 
supervise production and trade ; 

e) to distribute labour, machinery, implements of labour, fertili- 
zers and manures so as to secure the maximum yield, and to facilitate the 
transport of labour and all else necessary'' to agricultural production ; 

/) in general to adopt all measures aiming at the increase of agricul- 
tural production and the protection of the production of foodstuffs. 

The powers provided in paragraphs a), c), e) and /) may be delegated to 
che prefects of the provinces or to persons specially commissioned to exer- 
tise them. 

2) The Occupation of Uncultivated Lands. — If the provisions made 
under Arricle i, paragraph a) of the decree be not observed, or if the enforce- 
ment of the cultivation of lands, in accordance with Article 3 of the decree 
of the lyieutenant of the Kingdom dated 10 May 1917, No. 788 be resi- 
sted, the temporary seizure of the lands, rural buildings and stock concer- 
ned may be ordered. The resultant occupation will be for a maximum 
period of six years, and in accordance witli the prefect's decree vO^hich will 
also Sxthe amount of the indemnity due. This indemnity is determined on 
equitable principles ; it will be paid at the expiry of the period of occupation, 
and repaid to the State by the fanners, cultivators or institutions who have 
taken charge of the farm in question. The inventor}" of the farm is to be 
made officially, when it is taken over and when the temporar}" farmer 
leaves it. The occupied lands are granted to institutions, associations or tem- 
porary farmers, the owner not being excluded, on terms fixed by a contract 
drawn up by the pro\ 4 ncial commissaries of agriculture, or, if these delegate 
their right, by the registrar. The due paid by the concessionaries to the 
State is placed to a special account, to which will be paid the indemnity 
owed bythe State to the owners or others ha\ing rights in the land. The 
recovery of dues from concessionaries will be made according to the forms 
and privileges fixed for the recovery of Treasur}" taxes. At the time the 
concession is made the due may be replaced by an undertaking to give the 
State determined quantities of the foodstuffs which are to be grown. 

3) Organization. — Other articles of the decree establish rules for the 
compulsor}" enlistment of labour for agriculture and thus constitute the 
agency for agricultural mobilization. 

In general persons of both sexes may thus be enlisted if agricultural 
labour be their usual occupation or if they are considered suitable for it 
in every way. Tabour thus compulsorily requisitioned is preferably em- 
ployed locally. The scale of wages, possible allowances in kind, and every 
other condition of the employment of such labour, are determined by agree- 
ment betw'ten those concerned, but mky never be less advantageous to the 
labourer than those which agreed scales or collective labour contracts have 
established in a given neighbourhood. If no agreed scales of this kind exist 
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customary rates must be observed. The official ciirolnieiit of laboiircis 
for agriculture aud agricultural iiidustricb will have picadtiico over the 
enlistment of labour for other iiidustrks. 

Besides a central committee for agricultural inobilizaliojii, 1o which 
belong, among others, four members chosen from ])eis(>ns having ])arlicii- 
larly the scientific and technical knowh^dge which concerns agricnllnre, two 
farmer members, and two agricultural labourers, as well as the gcncial di- 
rectors of agriculture and the department of agricultural mobilization, Uie 
geneial director of labour, etc., there is established in each province an 
agricultural commissary who will preside over a special section of the pro- 
vincial commission of agriculture. Provision is also made for communal 
and intercommunal agricultural commissaries for the service of mobiliza- 
tion. Other duties are entrusted to the agricultural associations and insti- 
tutions. 

There follow other rules, among them those which govern the soldiers 
exempted in the interests of agriculture, those which explain the enquiries 
which must be made before the decree is applied, and those concerned with 
finance. 

To conclude ; the ideas informing this agricultural mobilization may be 
resnmed as i) that of promoting and if necessary compelling the cultivation 
of uncultivated lands, and the transformations of crops necessaiy^ to the 
production of foodstuffs ; 2) that of oiganizing first the voluntary'”, and se- 
condly, if necessar}", the compulsory enlistment of agricultural labourers ; 
3) that of promoting all possible increase of means of production. 

MEXfCO. 

I^EOISI/ATIVB REFORMS IN FAVOUR OF I^ABOURERS IN TIIB STATE OF JAIylSCO 

— Bolclin dc la Cdmva Agricola Nacional JaliscicfiM, Second Sericb, Vol. I^ Nos. 6, 

7 and 8, September, October and November 1917. 

The State of Jalisco (i) has promulgated some important legislative 
measures for the improvement of the position of labourers generally and 
of agricultural labour iu particular : 

These reforms cover ; 

l. The payment of labourers ; 

II. The regulation of contracts of metayage ; 

m. The institution of special commissions to apply the law ; 

IV. The constitution among labourers of funds of mutual aid. 

a) The Payment of LaboHrets, — The new law provides that the daily 
wage of an adult labourer shall not be less than 60 centavos and that of a 
boy between sixteen and twelve years old not less than 40 centavos, 

(1) For tbe questioix of agricultme in Mexico generally and the conditions of agriculture 
in the State of Jalisco, which by its situation and climate and the wealth and variety of its 
products is one of the most important Stales in Mexico, see the article in our issue {Monthly 
Bulletin of Economic ai%d Social Iftfclltgencc) for May and June 1911, pages 109, is7. 
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Wages for niral labour which previously exceeded the miniimim jg^ed 
by this law shall not be in any ivay diminished. 

Work by contract shall be paid for on the basis of the average work 
done in a day of nine hours for the minimum daily wage. 

Wages shall always be paid in cash, and therefore advances in goods or 
by opening accounts with the Tiendas de Rayas (i) are prohibited. 

The wife of a labourer, his children if the boys are not more than 
twelve years old and the girls under a marriageable age, and others in 
the guardianship of a labourer, can ask that part of the payment due to 
him be made to them directly. The landowner will be obliged to concede 
this, deducting such payment from the wages of the labourer, who will 
have the right to reclaim it only if he can prove the deduction to have 
been made unjustly. 

lyandowners may not detain the wages of labourers when the latter 
are unable to work because of a sickness or accident which has arisen out 
of their work. • 

The wages of labourers cannot be sequestrated even in the proportion 
established by the Code of Civil Procedure if they are less than 2.25 pesos 
a day, unless the creditor concerned be another labourer. Besides wages 
the proprietors must give their labourers dwelling accommodation, fuel, 
water and grazing for part of their live stock. 

When a labourer is the head of a family he will also have the right 
to the harvest of a part of the cultivable lands on the owner's farm, not less 
than a thousand metres square* wherewith to supply the needs of his fa- 
mily. This portion of land should if possible adjoin his house or at least 
not be far distant from it. 

The law also modifies the common rules of the civil law as regards bonds, 
establishing that labourers' debts are binding only for fourteen months 
after the date on which they are contracted or on which the bond matures. 

It provides further that no judicial action can be taken against la- 
bourers if their liability be for a less sum than 100 pesos. 

h) Regulation of Contracts of Mitayc^e — Contracts of m&tayaga regard- 
ing lands, whether irrigable or not, are subject to the following rules : 

The landowner will give the land, the seeds and the oxen, and provide 
for the maintenance of the oxen. 

The mitayer will have the right to receive from the landowner weekly 
25 litres of maize and 50 centavos for every pair of oxen necessary to the 
cultivation and manuring of his holding. 

The expenses of the harvest and of carting will be equally shared by the 
landowner and the metdyer. The latter will be bound to repay to the land- 
owner all the expenses the landowner incurs for the planting of the holding, 
paying in cash what he received in cash and in kind what he received in 
kind. The landowner is free to recoup himself for this expense from the 

# 

(i) The Tiendas de Rayas arc stores belonging to the ovmers of the farms, in which ar- 
ticles of food of clothing are sold, and where the labourers employed on the farms are obliged 
to buy their supplies. 
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metayer's part of the harvest, which must however be valued at the highest 
market price. 

The metayer will not be answerable for losses arising out of accidents 
or force majeure imless such be due to his fault or negligence. 

He will be obliged to prepare the land assigned to him and do whate- 
ver is necessary in order to make the quality and quantity of its produce 
as good as possible. 

All the produce obtained will be shared in equal halves by the land- 
owner and the mitayer. 

c) Institution of Special Commissions for the Application of the Law, — 
The law also provides for the institution of agricultural, industrial and 
mining municipal committees, each composed of a president, tliree land- 
owners and three agricultmral labourers, elected as regards both these classes 
by a meeting of landowners and of labourers belonging to the various in- 
dustries of the individual municipalities. 

The object of these committees is to see that the provisions of the law 
are observed by the labourers and by the landowners, and particularly 
to decide all disputes which may arise while the law is being applied. In 
this sphere these committees will constitute the only competent judge, 
and only judgement as to exceptions in the interpretation of the law will 
beloi^ to the executive power. 

In the exercise of their ftmctions these committees will be helped by 
the municipal presidents, to whom will be entrusted in particular the execu- 
tion of resolutions of the committees. 

Expenses incurred in constitutiog these tribunals must be met by the 
landowners exclusively, who will pay quotas to be fixed by the municipal 
presidents. 

d) Inshtution of a Fund of Mutual Aid among Labourers. — With the 
same object of helping the labouring class the law provides that a special 
fund of mutual aid be formed. Every labourer will be obliged to deposit 
in a reserve fund, to be constituted for each industry, at least 5 per cent, of 
his weekly wages. 

The, funds thus collected will serve to form a service of mutual aid 
among laboruers, of which the special objects and the methods will be esta- 
blished and r^ulated in each municipality by the competent municipal com- 
mittee. 

The labourers will elect trustees who will receive directly from the land- 
owners the quotas, deducted by the latter from wages, which are destined 
for the reserve fund, and this fund will be administered according to rules 
which every municipal committee will draw up for thd purpose. 

These chief provisions of the law No. 96, introducing agricultural re- 
forms into the State of Jalisco, have been active since i January 1916, 
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UNITE^D vSTATBS. 

BOY VOI^UNTKERS FOR AGRICUBTXJRAB lyABOUR IN MAINE. — Heu,d (A. A.> 

“Boy Patriotism in Farm Eabor **, in Rittal Manhood, Vol. VIII, No. 10, New York,. 

December iyi7. 

• 

When it became evident in the spring of 1917 that theie was an impend- 
ing shortage of farm labour, the Junior Volunteer Movement of Maine, 
under the leadership of th^ Young Men's Christian Association, was pro- 
posed as a partial solution of the problem. It received the sympathy and 
financial support of the State Council of Defence, and within three weeks 
schools, towns and cities were canvassed for suitable boys. Nearly seven 
hundred recruits were obtained, and on enlistment they signed an appli- 
cation for enrolment, which was also signed in each case by a parent or 
guardian. 

Each applicant was then Required to pass an examining board of five 
men, who accepted no boy having any organic weakness. About 10 per 
cent, of all the candidates were rejected. The ^accepted boys were graded 
according to their aptitudes and then placed in a training camp. 

In this camp they received daily three hours of military drill, three 
hours of agricultural instruction and there were four hours of agrictdtural 
demonstration. A seven days' ccurse of practical farming was arranged ; 
and this taught them to recognize different kinds of animal foods and the 
customary amounts of ration allowed, and also gave teaching as to the 
handling and care of horses, cows, hens, swine and crops and other farm 
work. This instruction was supervised by members of the faculty of the 
State Agricultural College. 

The feeding of the boys was arranged on an army basis. 

There was a careful inspection of farmhouses, for boys could be lodged 
only in homes where they would receive proper and considerate treatment. 
The resulting arrangements were very successful. 

Each camp of boys had its adult leader. The leaders were carefully 
chosen, largely from the teaching profession. It was their task to see that 
the boys did their work and that the farmers fulfilled their obligations. 
They were paid $ 100 a month and their expenses and had absolute con- 
trol in their respective camps. They made all the collections from the 
farmers, kept the boys' pay roll and the weekly records, and were responsi- 
ble for the boys' right use of their spare time. 

The State paid the boys a dollar a day, boarded them during 
their training, and supplied them with uniforms, blankets, tents and medi- 
cal treatment. Transport was furnished by the State and the railways. 

The farmers boarded the boys and were charged a dollar a day by 
the State for a boy's work. Extra expenses were borne by the State. 

At the dose of the season each boy received a certificate of honoura- 
ble discharge and a medal from the United States Department of Labour. 
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TNrON OF SOUTH AFRICA 

the; SETTIvEI^IENT of ex-service IVIER in cape COEONY. — Uniti(i Emptic, 

otirnal ol the Rojal Colonial lu&litule, Vol VIII (New Sciies), No. u. 

Deccmijer 1917. 

An offer to set aside for British ex-Service men 2,000 acres of the irri- 
gated area known as the Cape Sundays River Settlements was made in 
March 1915 to Sir Rider Haggard, then on his mission round the empiio 
for the Royal Colonial Institute. The property in question is some twenty- 
five miles from Port Elizabeth, the seaport of the eastern province of Cape 
Colony, and is served by the main railways from Port Elizabeth to Cape 
Town and Johannesburg. The company owning it was formed some years 
ago and has the object of providing land suitable for settlement by desirable 
British and South African settlers. The climate on this property is eu 
tirely healthy, the soil unsurpassed; and the crops which can be cultivated 
profitably are numerous. Citruses form thb main crop and are marketed 
in Europe in the summer when they are out of season in the northern 
hemisphere. Eucerne, mealies, apples, pears, beans, figs and olives are other 
crops ; and bees and poultry can be kept as a good secondary source of 
profit. 

The Director of lumigration for the Union of South Africa has de- 
scribed the scheme for colonization by soldiers and sailors as “ one of the 
most favourable closer settlement schemes which the T''‘nion is ever likely 
'produce ". 

The company has now definitely reserved 2,000 acres to be known as 
the Royal Colonial Institute Block. The land will be divided into blocks 
of 20, 30 and 40 acres, the latter to be the maximum area allotted although 
a settler may acquire further laud outside this area. There will be a quali- 
fied staff of advisers who will keep iu touch with the settlers and will, if 
necessar5^ arrange for the execution of such preliminary^ w^ork as first plough- 
ing, planting, fencing and transport, the cost of these undeitakings to "be 
added to the purchase price. The settler’s initial outlay will thus be reduced. 

The special price which British ex-service men will pay is £30 per 
acre of irrigable land, cleared of bush, stumped and ploughed to a depth 
of nine or ten inches. The purchase price will bear interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. : 20 per cent, thereof will be paid in the sixth year of occupa- 
tion and the balance in the four following years. The settler will therefore 
pay only interest in the first five yeais in which he is establisliiiig himself. 

It is considered necessary that he should have a working capital of 
£500, 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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4. i,ii MAKCixfe DBS C&uSales de RoiTEim*\M (The Rotterdam Corn Mfiiket) 
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(c) Pablicatioas of the Bureau ot Agricultural rntelUgence and Plant Diseases, 

1. I,E Service db Protection contrb lbs maladies des plantes bt lds 

INSBCTES NinsiBLES DANS LBS DIVERS PAYS (The Prescnt Organisation of 
the Services for the Control of Plant Diseases and Insect Pests in the Diffe- 
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(4} Other publications. 
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3. Douis-Dop; t,B Pr^bnt bt l’ Avenir de l’Institux International 
d*A<^iculturb (CoNP^&RENCE) (Present and Future of the International 

Institute of Agriculture) (Address). (19x2, 60 pages, 8vo) » i, — 
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SU nSPORTANCIA PARA LA AMERICA DATINA, EN ESPECIAL PARA CKO-B (COtt- 
fercncia) (The Inteniational Institute of A^ricnsilture and its Importance for 
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NOTE. 

(i) All subscriptiona 'and remittances for the Institute's pubUcatlcms shotUdbentade 
either directly to the lutematioaol Institute of AgridUlture, Rome, or to the principal book- 
selleis. 

For Great Britain and Ireland, subscripilonsito the Bulletins r,s, 3 Gxid remittances for 
the Year Books are also received at the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall Place, 
Z/mdon, B. W. 
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(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 
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of the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur- 
ance and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

A vSTATISTICAI, ENQUIRY INTO CO-OPERATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS (i). 


§ 3. TuRNOVKR and 

All the organizations did not report on every point as to which in- 
formation was requested, but on the basis of averages the annual volume 
of business and the membership of all organizations repoitiug have been esti- 
mated, as shown in Table III. It is estimated that the 5,424 organiza- 
tions reporting have altogether an annual volume of business amounting 
to $625,940,448 and a total membership of 661,728, As regards volume 
of business, the elevators take the lead with an estimated total of 
$234,529,716 ; nest come fruit and produce associations with a total of 
$140,629,918 ; creameries and cheese factories with a total of $83,360,648; 
miscellaneous marketing associations with a total of $48,314,866 ; cotton 
associations with one of $34,392,258 ; stores with one of $14,552,725 ; 
live stock shipping associations with one of $9,482,592 ; and finally to 
bacco associations with one of $6,746,270, 


(i) For tie first pait of this paoer, see oui isbtii lor Fe'^ruaxy iqiS, page 00. 
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TabeE 111 , — Estimated volmne of business and membership, 
by kinds of organizations. 
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Ele\atoi3 

1,637 

234.529,716 

143,268 

166,974 

102 

Cl eamenes and cheese factories 

1,708 

83,360,648 

48,806 

141,786 

83 

Frmt and vegetable produce ' 
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140,629,918 
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124 

Cotton 

213 

34.392,258 
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87 
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14.552,725 
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220 

Tobacco .... 
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231 


5.424 

(9 625,940,44s 

1 115,402^(9 661,728 

122 


(i) Total volume of business and total member&Iup obtained by multiplying a\eiage leported by 
total uumber. 


We Will now examine the various kinds of co-operative oiganizations, 
one after the other, completing the purely statistical information supplied 
b}’' Table I. 


I. Grain Elevators and W a) chouses 

a) Nimiber and Situation. — The 1,037 gram elevators and warehouses 
which reported are distributed among twenty-three States, as shown 111 
Table I. Two hundred and sixty-four are in Xorth Dakota. 241 in Minne- 
sota, 228 in Iowa, 193 in Illinois, 183 in Nebraska, 153 in Kansas and i ]5 
in South Dakota. In others words, more than 85 per cent, of the elevatoi s 
reporting are in these seven States of the grain belt. In Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Utah and Colorado practically all the gram has until recently 
been handled in sacks, and the fafmers have consequently organized waie- 
houses instead of elevators. Premises on which the grain can be handled 
in bulk at the termini are now being completed in the grain centres of the 
Pacific coast, and many of the warehouse companies are preparing to build 
elevators. When the practice of handling the grain in bulk at the terminal 
markets becomes general, the warehouses will gradually be replaced by 
elevators, A chief reason for this change has been the high cost of sack*- 
for grain, their price haAUiig increased rapidly in the last two years. 
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It is estimated that there are a few hundred farmers' grain marketing 
organizations from which no reports have been received, but they are be- 
lieved to be the smaller organizations, for the largest and most successful 
businesses seem to have replied most promptly to the request for infor- 
mation. 

b) Plan of Organization. — One hundred and seventy-four elevators 
and warehouses report that they are organized as capital stock companies, 
496 that they are organized as co-operative companies. The latter how- 
ever also, for the most part, have capital stock. The former are the compa- 
nies which manage their business and distribute their profits according to 
the method commonly followed by stock companies. Companies which 
had only a few members or most of whose stock appeared to be owned by 
one or a few individuals were excluded from the enquiry. Of 1,074 eleva- 
tors which do not distribute their profits on a co-operative plan man}^ have 
certain co-operative characteristics. All of them distribute their stock 
among a number of farmers ; some limit the number of shares which one 
' person may own ; many have regulations as to the transfer of stock ; and 
many adhere to the “ one man one vote " principle. The stock is in 
many cases distributed among farmers, few of them holding more than 
one share. These organizations chiefly fail to follow co-operative 
principles in their distribution of profits, for they do not distribute 
a dividend to those supplying their grmn. The fact should however 
be borne in mind that many States have enacted co-operative laws only 
recently, and there has therefore been no provision for paying dividends to 
suppliers. The elevators grouped in the co-operative class limit the divi- 
dends they pay on stock and distribute any further profits they may have 
as dividends to suppliers, sometimes to aU suppliers, sometimes only to those 
of them who are members. Often the non-members are paid at a rate half 
that at which members are paid, and some associations provide that divi- 
dends paid to non-members be applied towards the purchase of a share of 
stock. The shares of these companies range from $10 to $100, the par 
value being in most cases from $io to $25. 

b) Business transacted. — As previously stated the reports as to the 
volume of business transacted are not all for the same year. The average 
volume of business reported was $143,268. If this be taken to be the 
average for all the 1,637 elevators reporting, the annual volume of business 
is found to be $234,529,716. 

Many elevators carry on side lines of business as well as handle grain. 
Of the 1,637 elevators 630, or 38 per cent., handle fuel, so that it is evident 
that farmers' elevators have found this practice to be desirable. In most 
cases the farmers themselves shovel the coal from the bins, thus reducing 
the costs of handling to a minimum. Most of the coal is hauled by the farm- 
ers on their return trip from delivering grain at the elevator. The largest 
number of elevators reported to handle fuel, namely 99, was found in Iowa ; 
94 reported from North Dakota ; 85 from Kansas ; 82 from Nebraska ; 75 
from Minnesota ; 71 from South Dakota ; and 66 from Illinois. 

The handling of live stock was reported by 132 elevators. Of them 58, 
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or slightly more than one third, are situated in Nebraska, where therefore 
the practice is prevalent ; 20 are in Iowa ; i j in South Dakota ; and 12 in 
Minnesota, 

Lumber was handled by 80 elevators, including J3 in Iowa, ij in Ne- 
braska and 10 in Ulinois. The fact that the elevators handling lumber 
are so much fewer than those handling fuel is due to the greatoi outlay of 
capital and the larger share of a manager*s time which the transport of 
lumber requires. One elevator reports that it handled worth of 

lumber in a year, ard lumber is thus in some cases an important element o^ 
an elevator's business. 

Twelve of the 28 elevators which reported that they handled fruit and 
vegetable produce are in Kansas. Of the 16 handling merchandise six 
are in Kansas and three in Montana, Mscellaneous products and supplies, 
which heading includes binding twine, fence wire and posts, cement, oil 
and miscellaneous goods, are reported as being handled by C40 elevators. 

c) Members. — Table II shows that 149,618 farmers make up the 
membership of 1,471 elevator and warehouse companies, the average for 
each company being therefore 102. Taking this average as a basis, it is 
estimated that 1,637 companies which this report covers represent about 
166,974 grain farmers. A great many fanners derive benefits from a 
farmer's company to which they do not belong by consigning their grain 
through it. Among such benefits are the dividends sometimes paid to 
non-members, and the better prices sometimes secured by the organization 
of a compan}^ It is estimated that at least 125,000 fanners who are not 
members of the cornpanies market their grain through the 1,637 elevators 
which this sun^'ey covers. Added to the members they bring the total 
number of those who do business with these elevators up to about 289,000 

d) Bew Companies. — New companies are being formed constantly 
No accurate record of their number is kept but it is estimated that several 

** hundred were formed in 1914. Not all of them became active however, 
some failing to^cure capital or encountering other difficulties. 

2. Creameries and Cheese Faciories, 

a) Number and Situation. — The 1,708 creameries and cheese factories 
which reported are distributed among 39 States as shown in Table I. Two 
thir<k‘of them, namely 624, 301 and 204, are in Mnnesota, Iowa and Wis- 
consin, respectively. Sevent3"-five are in New York and 70 in Michigan, 
and the ^est are widely distributed among thirty-four States. 

b) Plan of Organization. — Classified as shown in Table II, there are 521 
creameries and cheese factories working on a capital stock basis and I>i24 
which are co-operative. We refer our readers to the description of the 
orgardzation of a cheese factor}^ of the co-operative tjTpe in a recent issue 
of this review (i). 

c) Business transacted. — The volume of business was reported for the 

i) See our issue for December page 21, 
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four years 1912 to 1915, some organizations reporting for each year. The 
average volume of business as reported was $48,806. Taking this average 
as a basis, the annual volume of business of the 1,708 creameries and cheese 
factories reporting is $83,360,648 (Table III). 

Only 38 of the creameries and cheese factories report that the}" handled 
anything except milk and cream ; namely five of them fruit and vegetable 
produce, four fuel, three live stock, two grain, and 44 miscellaneous pro- 
ducts. There is therefore a contrast between the creamer}^ and cheese 
factory associations and the elevator companies in this respect. The work 
of the former is less seasonal than is that of the elevator companies, and a 
bulterniaker or cheesemaker finds it difficult to attend to outside duties. 
The elevators are all situated on the railroad, conveniently for the unload- 
ing of supplies, and usually have ample 'warehouse and storage accomoda- 
tion. The creameries, on the other hand, often have no such accommoda- 
tion and are at a distance from a railroad. 

d) Membcys. — The average membership reported was 83, giving a total 
of 141,786 members for the 1,708 associations. As in the case of the ele- 
vators, many suppliers are not members. Suppliers of a large number of the 
creameries and cheese factories share however in the benefits of the organi- 
zation on the same basis as members, for the farmer who delivers the total 
product of his cows to a compan}” is considered to be a member of it. There 
are cases in which the ownership of stock forms the basis of membership 
and others in which a small membership fee is exacted. 

e) New Companies, — The movehient towards organization is much 
older among dairy farmers than it is among grain farmers ; and therefore 
new associations have in the last few years been far more frequently form- 
ed among the latter than among the former. Farmers' elevators have 
increased most rapidly in the last five years, while the period of the most 
rapid organization of dairies and cheese factories culminated about 1912. 

A few central selling associations ’are being founded ; and there are 
indications that a great many of these will be formed in the next few years 
by federating the companies in a given territory, for it is thought that 
better means must be provided for .selling the products now manufactured. 

3, Associations for Marketing F^nit ccni Vegetable Produce. 

a) Number and Situation, — The 871 associations for marketing fruit 
and vegetable produce are much more widely distributed over the country 
than any other class of co-operative enterprise, for, as shown in Table I, 
there are one or more of them in each of 42 States. The States which lead 
in this respect, and the number of these associations which each of them 
includes, are as follows: California 124, Arkansas 63, Florida 55, Washing- 
ton 52, Oregon 40, Louisiana 34, Missouri 34, New York 32 and Texas 31. 
In Cabfornia and Florida the organizations of citrus-fruit growers are most 
important, in the North Pacific States those of apple growers. Elsewhere 
the kind of association most important varies with the kind of fruit or vege- 
tables chiefly produced for trade. 
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b) Plan of Organization. — Of the fruit and vegetable produce associa- 
tions reporting, 307 are organized as capital stock companies aiul 504 co- 
operatively. The proportion following co-operative methods is tlun'efoie 
considerably larger than in the case of the elevators and slightly smallei 
than in that of the creameries and cheese factories. 

There is a tendency among the co-operative associations towards cen- 
tralized selling and unity of action in matters of mutual interest other tli*m 
selling. It is realized by the federation of small local associations into dis- 
trict organizations which, in their turn, organize a central selling agency. 
In some cases district or local associations federate in order to collect in- 
formation as to crops and markets and accomplish other work impractic- 
able for them individually, but retain their individual machinery for mak- 
ing sales and their policy as to sales. The policy of conducting sales cen- 
trally’' has been adopted by the citrus growers of Florida and California and 
the walnut and almoud growers of California, and has gained favour from 
time to time among associations in the Pacific North-West. The plan of 
federating in order to gather information and improve distribution has been 
adopted by many co-operative and independent companies in the vegetable- 
growing districts when unusually heavy crops have had to be handled. 

A history of the co-operative movement in the districts growing fuiil 
and vegetable produce w^ould show many experiments and a support of the 
organization which varied from one year to another. The most successful 
co-operation among fruit and vegetable marketers is usually found in dis- 
tricts where associations of the sort are, comparatively speaking, not of 
recent origin. There are a few exceptions : for example, several district 
organizations in the Pacific North-West have made rapid progress in the 
short period for which they have existed. 

Co-operation in the marketing of fruit and vegetable produce is strongest 
in districts remote from the consuming centres. Thus necessity does and 
will cause the co-operative organization which overcomes such difficulties 
as the distance from markets, the perishable nature of merchandise which 
renders skill in marketing and distributing it necessary, and the lack of 
sufficient buyers in the field to cause entire crops to be bought regularly 
or cash. 

c) Business tramaefed. — The average annual volume of business is 
reported as 5161,458. Since the total number of associations reporting 
was 871, the estimated total annual volume of business is $140,629,918, 
In determining this figure care was taken to exdude the figures supplied 
by large central organizations, and the average is therefore representative. 
The volume of business of a central organization is the sum total of that of 
the local organizations of which it consists, and to indude figures for the 
one and the others would therefore involve duplication. 

Box shooks, paper, nails, spraying materials and growers' general 
supplies are handled by practically all these organizations. Prices, quali- 
ty and supply fluctuate to such an extent that many growers have been 
serioudy h^dicapped in indi'vidually securing their requisites at the pro- 
per time from the miscellaneous sources available. Products and supplies 
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are handled by 190 of the fruit and vegetable produce associations report- 
ing ; 45 of them undertake canning ; eleven of them handle fertilizers, 
five grain, five fuel, four merchandise; two consign live stock; and 118 
handle a number of products classified as miscellaneous. 

d) Members. — The average ntunber of members reported by each of 
778 fruit and vegetable produce associations is 124 : and the estimated to- 
tkl membership of the 875 associations reporting is therefore 108,004. 

Usually producers become members in order to consign their produce 
through these associations. Membership fees range from $5 to $100, and 
membership is in practically all cases nontransferable. In a few cases 
merely to sign a contract to deliver all of certain products to be sold by 
an assodation creates membership thereof. These contracts are conti- 
nuous , and the producer may cancel them only in certain periods of each 
year. 

e) Neji Companies. — Co-operation among growers of fruit and veget- 
able produce is in most parts of the country stUl experimental. It is deve- 
loping lapidly in many of the truck and newer fruit producing districts, 
especially in the South. New associations arise each year. Some are 
short-hved, but there are signs pointing to rapid development in the next 
few years of co-operative methods of handling perishable products in the 
districf s in which they are grown. 

f) Frtdt and Vegetable Canneries. — Forty-five of the companies which 
we have classed as fruit and vegetable associations conduct canneries. 
Practically all of them are primarily engaged on canning fruit and veget- 
able produce, but most of them also consign fresh produce when markets 
are considered good. The largest number of farmers' canneries is found 
in Indiana and the North Pacific States. Individual turnovers vary from 
1 10,000 to $1,500,000 a yfear. A few of the associations operate vinegar 
plants and evaporators in connection with their canneries. 

About $3,500,000 were received for canned and dried fruits and veget- 
ables by the co-operative canneries in 19x4. This is a comparativdy small 
sum, for the value of the business in the United States as a whole in 1914 
exceeded $158,000,000. Few farmers’ canneries have succeeded. In one 
State alone 80 canneries which were organized by local farmers during 
a period of ten years have ceased to exist, none of them having attained to 
any degree of success. 


4. Cotton Organizations. 

Reports were received from 213 cotton associations distributed over 
fourteen States. More than half of them are in Texas and Georgia, 71 in 
the former and 44 in the latter State. Alabama reported 19, Arkansas 15, 
South Carolina 14, Oklahoma 13, Mississippi il, and North Carolina 10 ; 
and the remainder are scattered over the other cotton-producing States of 
the South. Practically all of them are cotton-warehousing associations. 
If the number of grain elevators be compared with that of the cotton asso- 
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ciations, it is evident that the cotton growers of the South are much less 
well organized than the grain growers of the North Central Slater. 

The favourite plan of the cotton associations seems to be that of or- 
ganizing on a capital stock basis, for 156 reported that they had this form 
and onty 40 that they were co-operative in form. 

The average volume of business reported was $161,465, which gives 
a total of $34,392,045 for the 213 organizations. 

An average membership of 87 was reported by 145 associations, which 
gives a total of 18,531 members for the 213 associations which reported. 

Twenty-five associations reported that they handle articles other than 
cotton : seven handle fertilizers, three grain, one fuel, and fourteen miscel- 
laneous products. 

5. Co-operative stores. 

The 275 stores which reported are well distributed ovei* 35 States * 
there are 36 in Kansas, 32 in Wisconsin, 30 in IMinnesota, 17 in North Caro- 
lina and 14 in Iowa (Table I). Probably many of which the names have 
not been secured exist, for the agencies which furnished names gave most 
attention to the organ^tions for marketing agricultural produce directly 

Most of the stores are organized co-operatively : 163 reported that they 
were so while 90 had the form ol stock companies. 

The average volume of business reported wras $32,919, giving a total 
of $14,552,725 for the 275 stores w^hich reported. The average reported 
membership of an association was 220, giving a total of 60,500 members 
for the 275 stores. Ninety-seven stores conducted secondary businesses ; 
13, of wHch six w’ere in Kansas, handled fruit and vegetable produce ; 
nine handled grain and six fuel ; six, of which four were in Kansas, con- 
signed fertilizers, five handled fertilizers, four cotton, three lumbei , one live 
stock, and 46 miscellaneous products and supplies. 

6. Tobacco Associatious, 

Twenty-one of the 43 tobacco associations which reported are in Ken- 
tucky, seven are in Ohio, five in North Carolina and five in Virginia. Of 
the 39 which reported ou the form of their organization, 32 were capital 
stock companies and seven were co-operative. The average annual vo- 
lume of business reported was $156,890, giving a total of $6,746,270 for 
the 43 organizations. The average membership reported is comparatively 
large, namely 336, which gives a total of 14,448 members for the 43 asso- 
ciations. Only two of these associations reported handling an5i:hing 
except tobacco, namelj’ one which dealt in fertilizers and one which dealt 
ill miscellaneot;^ products. 


7. Live Stock Associatmis. 

Farmeis* associations for the marketing of live stock are of recent 
origin, most of them having developed in the last few years. Their form of 
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organization is more or less informal. Most of them own no propert}" and 
do not need much capital, and therefore they frequently are not incorpo- 
rated under the State laws. On this account, many associations con- 
signing live stock have undpubtedly not been reported and many have nor 
replied to the request for information. Altogether 96 reported, namely 30 
in Minnesota, 25 in Nebraska, 20 in Iowa, and 21 which distributed over 
II States. 

Generali}" these organizations consign stock tp markets, receive pay- 
ment therefor, deduct thence for necessary expenses, including the man- 
ager's commission, and pay the remainder to farmers. 

Sixcy-four reported that they are co-operative in form, 17 that they 
are stock companies. 

The average volume of business reported is $98,777 giving a total of 
$9482,592 for the 96 associations. The average membership is 140, giv- 
ing a total of 13,440. 

Thirty-five of the associations handle goods other than live stock, 
namely nine fuel, five lumber, one merchandise, one vegetable produce, 
one cream and 18 miscellaneous products and supplies. 

) 8. Miscellaneous Organizations 

Of the organizations reporting 581 were classed as miscellaneous (Ta- 
ble I). Some of these handle only one product, others market a variety of 
products. When only a few associations were found to be handling a cer- 
tain product they were placed in the miscellaneous class, as were organiza 
tions doing business of a kind which could not be accurately ascertained. 
The geographical distribution of the miscellaneous associations is fairly 
uniform and they are found in 47 States : 4b are in Nebraska, 39 in Kansas , 
39 in Maine, 34 in California, 31 in Iowa, 28 in North Carolina: 28 in Wash- 
ington, 37 in Minnesota, 26 in Idaho and 24 in Illinois. 

The majority of these associations, namely 313 of them, reported that 
they are co-operative, while 219 are capital stock companies. The aver- 
age annual volume of business is $82,986, giving a total of $48,214,866 
for the 581 organizations. 

Four hundred and ninety-four organizations reported an average 
membership of 291, which gives a total membership of 134,211 for the 581 
associations. 

Some of the associations in this class failed to report what goods they 
handle. Fruit and vegetable produce are handled by 68, fuel by 43, lum- 
ber by 42, fertilizers by 42, grain by 22, nuts by 19, cream by 13, cotton by 
12, live stock by seven, merchandise by five, tobacco by three, and other 
miscellaneous products and supplies by 339. 

§ 4. Co-operation in representative states. 

In order to give a clear picture of the condition of organizations of the 
type we are considering we will briefly state the results of surveys of cer- 
tain different States. These States are chosen as representing different 
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paitb of the country, but several in the North Central group, where co- 
operation among farmers is most general, have been included. States 
have also been chosen because they illustrate the degree of organization 
existing among the fruit growers of the WevSt,^the farmers of the South, of 
the tobacco belt and of the truck-growing districts, and of the older farming 
districts of the North Atlantic States. 

a) Minnesota. — Co-operative organizations are most numerous in Min- . 
nesota where are 980 or^iS per cent, of the 5,424 organizations in the United 
States. This prominence of ]^Iinnesota is largely due to its positioii as a 
dairy-farming State. Co-operative creameries and cheese factories form 
about 63 per cent, and elevator companies about 25 per cent, of its associa- 
tions. The other 12 per cent, include associations for marketing live stock, 
fruit and vegetable produce associations, and a few miscellaneous organiza- 
tions. 

More than boo of the 850 creamenes of the State are owned by the 
faimei'-, and Table II shows that most of these aie co-operative. Nearlj 
all the farmers* associations which reported themselves to be stock compa- 
nies are elevator companies. 

The figures reported by a large proportion of the associations give a ba- 
v,s for estimating the annual volume of business which the organizations as 
a whole transact. The annual total exceeds $50,000,000. The 980 or- 
ganizations reporting have about 90,000 members, which indicates the 
extent to which farmers in this State have organized for the purposes of 
manufacturing and marketing. 

b) Icwa. — In Iowa 505 farmers" marketing orgamzations were report- 
ed, and this Stale therefore comes second to Minnesota. The two States 
have ver}" similar conditions. The chief organizations in Iowa as in IMin- 
nesota are those conducting elevators and creameries which comprise 
55 per cent, of the associations reporting. Iowa has however the smaller 
number of creamery and cheese factory- associations, namely 204 as against 
the 624 in ^finnesota. 

c) Wisconsin rankb third among the States in respect of the number of 
its organizations reporting. It is a less important grain growing State 
than ]\Emiesota and Iowa, and has therefore comparatively few farmers" 
elevator companies. It is an important dairy-farming State ; and 75 per cent, 
of the companies which reported from it conduct creameries or cheese fac- 
tories. Whereas in Minnesota and Iowa nearly all 'the organized dairies 
ciTe creameries, in Wisconsin a large number of them are cheese factories. 
The other kinds of orgamzations found in Wisconsin are like those in Min- 
nesota and Iowa. 

6 .) Kansas is another of the States in which farmers* organizations 
are very numerous. It is an important grain growing State and more than 
bo per cent, of the associations which reported are farmers" elevator com- 
panies. This State contrasts with Wisconsin in that it has many grain ele- 
vators and only a few organized creameries and cheese factories. 

e) Cdifoniia. — Conditions affecting the organization of farmers in 
California differ from those in the North Central States. California is 
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one of the leading fruit growing States, and the fruit grower has found it 
profitable to organize the marketing of his produce : it is not therefore sur- 
prising that more than 6o per cent, of the organizations reporting from this 
State are fruit and vegetable produce associations. The others are cream- 
eries and cheese factories, stores, olive and nut associations, and various 
miscellaneous farmers' marketing enterprises. 

Co-operation in this State is noted for the central organizations, made 
up of local units, which are found among the citrus, walnut, aliliond, raisin 
and apple growers. There are many examples of centralization of this 
kind throughout the United States but it has been particularly successful 
in California. 

f) The North Pacific States. — The four Pacific North-Western States 
— Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana may be grouped for conside- 
ration of the farmers' marketing activities. Of the 329 organizations which 
reported from these four States, about 35 per cent, are fruit and vegetable 
produce associations, 30 per cent, grain elevators or warehouses, 15 per cent, 
creameries or cheese factories and 7 per cent, stores, while 13 per cent, are 
classed as miscellaneous. 

The central selling organizations of the apple-growers ate most note- 
w’^orthy. There have for the last five years been various movements aim- 
ing at making the fruit growers' associations in these States more effective. 
They have led to the rise and fall of many central selling and other associa- 
tions, and many changes of affliations and of policy among local associa- 
tions. 

In these States a number of very successful canneries receive the fruit 
and vegetable produce which cannot be advantageously marketed in a 
fresh state. A number of failures among such canneries have however 
also been reported. 

g) Texas. — Conditions in the State of Texas are such that it ma^^ be 
considered by itself. Over 50 per cent, of the organizations reporting thence 
are cptton associations and about 20 per cent, are fruit and vegetable pro- 
duce associations. The remainder include a few grain elevators, a few 
creameries and some miscellaneous organizations. 

h) Florida. — The organizations in Florida are, like those in Califor- 
nia, largely for the marketing of perishable products, such as citrus fruits. 
About 80 per cent, of the organizations reporting from this State are fruit 
and vegetable produce associations. The others are principally miscella- 
neous. 

i) North Carolina^ South Carolina and Georgia. — Of the total number 
of organizations which reported from these three States, about 41 per cent, 
are warehouse associations handling cotton, this form of organization being 
particular!}’’ common in Georgia ; about 12 per cent, handle fruit and ve- 
getable produce ; about 12 per cent, conduct stores; more than 25 per cent, 
belong to the miscellaneous class ; and the others consist of a few creameries 
and tobacco associations and one live stock association. 

3) Kentucky. — This State is interesting because of its tobacco growers' 
associations : nearly half the tobacco associations from which reports were 
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received are situated in it. The State reported 66 organizatioiivS of which 
21 are tobacco associations, 15 fruit and vegetable produce associations, 17 
miscellaneous associations, six conduct stores and six creameries or cheese 
factories, and one is a grain elevator company. 

k) Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. — These three States reported 
altogether 82 marketing associations, of which 39 are miscellaneous, 22 are 
fruit and vegetable produce associations and 12 creamery or cheese factory 
associations, five handle tobacco and one handles live stock. These States 
are in a truck and fruit growing district and contain some good examples 
of truck growers’ central marketing organizations. 

l ) New York. — The State of JTew York reported 124 organizations of 
which about 60 per cent, are creamery and cheese factor}" associations and 
about 25 per cent, handle fruit and vegetable produce. The others con- 
sist of a few co-operative stbjes and miscellaneous organizations. 

m) The New England States repotted altogether 157 marketing organiza- 
tions, of which 61 conduct creameries, 49 are miscellaneous, 27 handle 
fruit and vegetable produce, 19 conduct stores, and one is a grain elevator 
company. 


§ 5, Representative types of co-operative organizations. 

Requests for more detailed information were sent to some of the larg- 
er co-operative associations and also to organizations typifying a certain 
class or illustrating a^ particular development of co-operation. 

The California Fruit Growers' Exchange has several times occupied our 
attention in this review in recent years (i). It distributes more than 60 
per cent, of the citrus fruit sent out of California, and in 1916 paid more 
than 827,000,000 to growers for their fruit. There are now more than 
8*000 members of the exchange. 

The growers are organized in local associations which in turn are mem- 
bers of district exchanges, and these latter are united in the central ex- 
change. 

The California Fruit Growlers’ Exchange has agencies in the principal 
markets of the Urdted States and Canada which represent it exclusively. 
It can thus carefully supervise the distribution of its members’ produce 
and secure daily information as to conditions in the various markets. It 
has a number of departments which undertake different lines of work : the 
sales department is concerned with the marketing of the fruit ; the traffic 
department with transport ; the field department helps to standardize the 
fruit and prepare it for market and to secure new members ; the advertis- 
ing department advertises the members’ produce ; the legal department 
keeps the exchange and its members informed as to l^slation affecting 
the industry. 

(i) See emr issue for January 1915 {Monthly ButlHin of Economic and Social hdeU 
licence) page ao. 
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Supplies are purchased by the growers through a separate organization 
known as the Fruit Growers' Supply Compan}’’ which had, in the year end- 
ing 31 August 1916, a turnover of more than ^{4, 000, 000, The supplies 
which members buy through this organization include box shooks, labels, 
tissue paper wrappers, spraying materials, fertilizers, and other packing- 
house and orchard supplies. 

Unsatisfactory conditions affecting the marketing of almonds led to 
the organization of the Calijomia Almond Growers' Exchange in 1910. It 
followed on numerous unsuccessful attempts, spread over nearly twenty 
3'eaT^, to form an organization of the sort. When founded the organiza- 
tion consisted of ii associations comprising about 230 growers. It now 
includes 18 associations and has a total membership of about 1,000. 

It consists of a number of local non-stock associations charging member- 
ship ices varying from Si to S2.50. These local associations are found- 
ed in communities growing enough almonds to make them advisable, 
and they are affiliated to the central exchange. Special arrangements 
alh-jv growers without Ic-cal associations also to market through the exchange. 
A pool is kept for every varietv^ of “ fanc^" grade almonds, and the expen- 
ses of each pool are kept separate and charged to the almonds it contains. 
Sales are made over a large part of the United Stales : a* many as 600 
whole«iale dealers have handled the organization s output in one season. 
A nut-shelling plant lias been erected and the development of the Eastern 
demand for shelled almonds is plarmed. The present annual volume of 
business is about S75o,ooo and this will be increased in the next few years 
becau*'e a large acreage has been planted with almond-trees which are not 
yet bearing. 

The Delta Creamery Company of California was founded in 1914. Its 
members are dairy farmers, who have since the formation of the company 
received much more satisfactory prices than thev" did when they marketed 
their produce individually. 

The creamery has established in San Diego a wholesale house through 
wlucli it now markets about a third of its output with good results. It is 
planned to extent this method of selling so that it to be applied to the 
w’hole output. 

The Florida Ciirns Exchange is a co-operative non-stock association 
formed on account of the unsatisfactory conditions formerly affecting the 
marketiug of the citrus fruit of Florida. During six years the exchange 
built a number of packing-houses in which it now has about S6oo,ooo in- 
vested. It handled about 700,000 boxes of fruit in its second year, in 1915 
more than 2,000,000. At &st the loss from deca}’’ was large, but improved 
methods have much reduced it and it is now comparatively small. 

The exchange has been instrumental in securing new markets for 
Californian fruit. At first fruit was consigned only to eighteen or twenty 
markets, but now there are about 135 agencies in the United States and Ca- 
nada which handle the output of the exchange. During the last four years 
§250,000 have been spent on advertising the brands of the exchange, and 
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as the demand has been increased the money is considered to have been 
well spent. 

The exchange consists of four divisions — the individual growers, the 
local associations which these form, the subexchanges formed by the local 
exchanges, and the central exchange which is formed by the subexchanges. 
The growers own the entire enterprise. The local associations look after 
the picking, hauling, packing and loading of the members' Iruit. The sub- 
exchanges are the forwarding agents of the local associations. The centi-al 
exchange has charge of selling, collecting, advertising and kindred business. 

The Farmers* Union of Maim was organized in 1912 as the result of a 
movement started by the Bureau of Markets and Supplies of the State 
Agricultural Department. A number of local associations were formed, 
and they in turn formed the central organization which is this Farmers' 
Union. The local associations now number over 70 and one or more of 
them represent every county in the State. A local association is affiliated 
to the central organization by buying one or more $10 shares. 

In 1912 the local unions began to consign potatoes and in that season 
consigned about 250 carloads of thepi. 

There was a demand among the farmers for such supplies as grain, 
flour and fodder, and the manager of the union was able to organize, in or- 
der to meet it, the Farmers' Union Grain and Supply Company. This com- 
pany had a turnover of $250,000 last year. In the autumn of 1915 the 
local unions Voted in favour of bu3ring the private wholesale house, each of 
them giving its note for $500. It is estimated that the saving effected 
will pa3’ the interest and allow the notes to be withdrawn in about five 
years. 

The Farmers' Union has effected a saving to farmers in the matter of 
contracting for fertilizers. The local unions* have erected 23 warehouses, 
25 grain stores, 3 grocery stores and a gristmill. The erection of a floui- 
mill and a wholesale grocery house is contemplated. The gross turnover 
was $324,000 in 1912-1913 and $800,000 in 1914-1915. 

The Litchfield Dairy Association, l^fichigan, was founded in the winter 
of 1910-1911 because the suppliers of the local creamery were dissatisfied 
with the prices paid to them for butter fat. They therefore bought the 
creamer^’' which has since been conducted co-operatively. The annual 
volume of business has increased from 125,000 to 600,000 pounds of butter. 
The creamery has now about 600 suppliers to whose co-operation its 
success has been largely due. It has been helped also by good markets, 
modern equipment and efficient management. 

Encouraged by the success of the creamery the farmers interested in 
it organized as a separate company the Live Stock Shipping Association, 
This has the same manager and has its business transacted in the same office 
as the creamer}". Members consign their stock, which is graded and marked, 
on regular days and by carloads to tue terminal markets. The money 
received for it, less the cost of handling it and a contribution to a small 
reserve fund, is paid to the members in proportion to the stock they have 
supplied. 
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The Minnesota Co-operative Dairies Associations was organized in the 
summer of 1907 to bring about better marketing conditions among Min- 
nesota creameries. It is a capital stock company and the shares are held 
by a number of co-operative creameries. In 1908 it appointed an agent 
in Chicago to handle the butter consigned there, and in 1910 agents having 
similar duties in Kew York and Philadelphia. The agents became regu- 
lar butter dealers in their respective markets, and this method of selling did 
not therefore differ materially from that commonly followed. It was the 
original plan of the association to have its own butter houses at the prin- 
cipal markets and sell the output of the member creameries -through them. 
A distributing office was accordingly opened in New York in the summer of 
1915. It is not yet possible to say how important its results will be. 

The Ozark Fruit Growers' Association exists in Southern ^Hssoun and 
North Kansas, and markets principally strawberries and peaches. A cen- 
tral association markets the fruit of a number of affiliated local associations. 
There are 500 members ; the capital stock is $2,000 divided into shares of 
$i each of which no member owns more than ten. Several hundred car- 
loads of strawberries and peaches are marketed annually. The total vo- 
lume of business transacted in 1915 was about ii>6oo,ooo The association 
has been successful in standardizing its products and making its brand 
known to the trade. A new venture is the use of various trade papers in 
order to advise the trade, b}" advertisements during the marketing season, 
of the association's output. 

We have recently given a detailed account, to which we refer the 
reader, of the Tillamook County Creamery Association in Oregon (i). 

The Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Association was organized in 
1900 in order to market the produce of the farmers in the two counties 
which form the Virginian part of the peninsula between Chesapeake Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean. This is a truck-farming district : the chief crops 
are Irish and sweet potatoes, strawberries, cabbages and onions. The ex- 
change markets the produce of about 3,000 farmers, that is about two 
thirds of the total output of the district in which it is active. Its annual 
business includes the sale of from 8,000 to 10,000 carloads of Irish potatoes, 
from 2,500 to 3,000 carloads of sweet potatoes, and from 100 to 300 car- 
loads each of strawberries, onions and cabbages. The total annual volume 
of business is between five and six million dollars. The exchange deals with 
more than 1,300 wholesale buyers, distributed among some 50 towns in 
about 40 States and provinces. 

The right to sell produce through the exchange can be procured by 
becoming a stockholder, or a tenant of a stockholder, or by buying a ship- 
ping privilege ” which costs 81 - The exchange has a central office, and 
there are from one to four loading stations in each of the 35 local di\’ision? 
into which its territory is divided. Each local division elects a stock- 
holder as director of the general board of directors. The board of directors 
has supervision over the exchange, but the work of man^ement is mainly 

(i) See our issue for December 1917, page 20. 
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left to the general manager and the secretary-treasurer. Each division 
elects a local agent to look after its work. There are also inspectors foi 
each loading point vrho, in order to ensure efficient and uniform inspection, 
are chosen by the board of directors instead of the local growers. The cen- 
tral office keeps in touch with the local agent and thus af!certains the pro- 
bable amounts which will be loaded at each point daily, and eventually 
the amounts actually loaded. Thus the central office can see that the pro- 
per cars axe provided and find markets for the produce loaded. The local 
inspectors examine the produce as it is loaded, allow it to carry the exchange 
trade-mark if it is up to standard, and see that if otherwise it is loaded on a 
car of unmarked produce. The central office conducts sales and forwards 
their proceeds to the local agents, who make out checks for the grower'-. 
Pajment is made within twentj’-four hours of the delivery of the goods. 
The association can. do business on this basis because a large surplus and 
good credit enable it to pay growers for all produce delivered but not sold. 
Its present surplus is about $150,000, and this, together with its paid-up 
capital of $42,000 gives it an ample working capital. Hereafter part of 
the net profits will be returned to the growers in proportion to the amount 
of business the3’^ have transacted with the association. Extensive use is 
made of the telegraph in effecting sal^s. Sales are generally made f. 0. b. 
loading point, so that the buyer assumes the risk of delay and normal de- 
terioration during tranat. Other losses are borne by the association. 

The expenses of the business are met by charging a 5 per cent, com- 
mission on the produce sold by the exchange and a 3 per cent, commission 
on a smaller quantity of produce, nevo: more than a tenth of the whole, 
mainly not standardized and intended for neighbouring markets, which is 
handed over to selling agents. 

This organization has brought about an intelligent distribution of its 
members’ produce and has much enlarged the territorj' in which the pro- 
duce of the district is marketed. The service of inspection has led to stan- 
dardization. 

In 1913, after a number of 'meetings of local farmers had been held, 
cheese producers’ associations were organized at more than 40 of the cheese 
factories in Sheboj’gan county, in order to improve methods of marketing. 
These associations united to form the Slieboygan County Cheese Producers' 
Federation. In Julj* 1913 the federation appointed a manager. All the 
available storage space was found however already to be engaged so that the 
federation could not at once become active. The Federated Farmers' Ware- 
house Company was therefore formed, and this company erected a ware- 
house fitted with cold-storage plant which was rented by the Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Federation early in 1914. « 

From I April to 31 December 1914 the federation handled 6,125,480 
pounds of cheese, and in 1915 a larger amount. 


{To be continttedj. 
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THE OxVTHOEIC RURAI. EUXDS 
AND THEIR EEDERAT. ORCiANlZATlON 

SOURCLf.; 

J 1^^CU DLLIl LVSSL RtRYLI -- SOClti V COOPIRVIIV> IN VOVn ^.OLI I JilVO E YLXRL PIC- 
coii coopiuvmTDi cPLDiro 1 Hisii ’^n r X015 (h l oj Rinul Fiiid^, Co-opettUi u 
^octUusColhcii kin \nme,aud ofli t ^ voU Co o m'liive Cnilii Societu's ^xi'^tinginiqi^) 
Vtdeia/ioue itobana dellc casse juitdi Vuma, Coopcaratix a cditiice, 1916 
I/r>R0ANizz\zi0NE KiDiRiTivv Dim C\‘^sE Ritr\ii { 2 }h Fiihml QtmirMiwn cf Iht, Rih 
ral Fmd't ) , m 0 I^a R( \ isioiie obblii,atoiia iklk Cas'^e R\it«di » 1>v Di Fa dinaudo liultelti 
Feduazioiie italiana dclk Casse rui di Rohr. lyxS 

irDLRL^IONE irVLTVVV DPCLE CASbEKURVLI THIRYNXE II iqiydh Ifllltm FeUtidflun 
t}* Rutal Fitml thitinj, 1017)* in ^ Coopcia/iono Popokuo Xos ^ and |, Roiiu, Feb- 
luatv, 

RIL\ 7 I 0 NE MORMI deli a PNIOVL LLOXOMICO SOLIVLE NFL I(>i; [Ripoil on thi Mohll Ac- 
titni\ otthe F OiWniit nnd *^ncnl Utuoh ni loi?), « Aziotic ‘^onalc ^ No i, Funzi, 115 
Fcbruar}^ Kii"'. 

V'^XTTVL Reports or iiir JyOCVL Fi deuviioxs 01 Cvinonc Rtrm Tinds 

We have already desciibed the results, published in 1911 by the U^icio 
Kazionalt del Lavoro, of the enquiry into Catholic vorking-dass organi- 
zations (i), and more recently we dealt with the organization of Catholic 
rural funds in the district of todi (2), and showed how important Catholic 
activities are in the sphere of rural co-operative credit These activities 
have been e\tended in the direction indicated by the Unione Ecomnico- 
Sociah fra i Cattoliri Italiaid and by means of the eneigetic propaganda 
of numerous federations scattered over the provinces. A recent publica- 
tion (3) gives interesting data as to these federations, and we think it 
wnll be useful to suniniarize it here. 


T. NUMin.R, GKOORAVmCAI. DIsrsiBUTION AND CHARAOl'KRISfICS 
OF THR CATHOTIC RT'KAI, Ftms 

According to a list of these soaeties, published in 191b by the hede- 
lazione lialiana delU Cassc rurali, there were in Italy, at the end of iqi5, 
2,002 Catholic funds, distnbuted among the provinces as follows ; 

(ij See out Issues (ilonthli Bulhlm of Etoi'omti unit Siictiil Inlilli^tiic ) fm \iij,ust and 
^oi">tember 1912 

( 2 ) See our issue k»r December 1016 , piijc 

(j) Dr Ferdinando BurrETTi: Iniorno ai ptogelfi dt futela deUispaumo l di ugilanza 
sulle cooptf&Uvc Z*<e reti^toihe ohbhgatoria detle cas^e mredi Feileiozione iUliana delle casse 
lurali, Rome, 1018 , 
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Alexandria ... 

7^ 

Messina 

lb 

Aijcona 

28 

Milan 

34 

Aquila 

:j8 

]\lodena 

22 

Arezzo 

ly 

Naples 

8 

Ascoli Pioenc) .... 

31 

Novara 

13 

Avelliiio 

8 

Padua 

()2 

Bari 

II 

Palermo 

53 

Belliuio 

6 

Parma 

41 

Beuevento 

33 

Pavia 

13 

Bergamo 

78 

Perugia 

25 

Bologna 

03 

Pesaro and Urbino . . . . 

■>0 

Brescia 

43 

Piacenza 

7 

Cagliari 

5 

Pisa 

It 

Caltanissetta 


Port jMaurit c 

43 

Campobasso 

5 

Poteiiza 

7 

Oaserta 

12 

Ravenna 

51 

Catania 

30 

Reggio di Calabria .... 

II 

* Catanzaro 

9 

Reggio d’Pmilia 

34 

Chieti 

2 

Rome 

. 80 

Como 

19 

Rovigo 

54 

Cosenza 

34 

Salerno 

T3 

Cremona 

29 

Sassari 

4 

Cuneo 

63 

Siena 

14 

Ferrara 

36 

Syracuse 

13 

Florence 

70 

Soudrio 

10 

Foggia 

4 

Teramo 

4 

Forll 

40 

Turin 

30 

<^noa 

12 

Trapani 

31 

(Urgenti 

58 

Treviso 

74 

Grosseto 

I 

Udine 

• 78 

I^ecce 

TC3 

Venice 

23 

I/eghorn 

() 

Verona 

9() 

Imcca 

I 

Vicenza 

43 

Macerata 

0 



Mantua 

30 

Total . , 

. . 3,002 

Massa and Carrara . . 

I 




As appears from this table, the provinces having the largest mnnber 
of these Church funds are Verona (96), Bologna (93), Rome (89) , Udine (78), 
Bergamo (78), Treviso (74). Alexandria {71), Florence (70), Cuueo {63), 
and Padua (62). 

A distribution according to districts gives the follot^dng figures : 
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North Italal 

Piedmont: AIe5;aiidria, Cuiieo, Novara, Turin i68 

Liguria: Genoa, Port-Maurice i6 

Lombardy: Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Mantua, Milan, 

Pavia, Sondrio ' .... 2j6 

Vcihctia: Belluno, Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, Venice, Verona, 

Vicenza 

Emilia : Bologna, Perrara, Forli, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Ra- 
venna, Reggio d’Emilia 230 

Total : North Italy . . 1,212 


‘ Cl^NTRAL 

Tmcuuy : Arezzo, Florence, Grosteto, Tyeghorn, Uucca, Massa Car- 

lara, Pisa, Siena 12 j 

Marches: Ancona, Ascoli Piceno, Alaeerata, Pesaro, Thbino. . . nS 

Lafiiwti Rome «So 

Ufnhria : Pemgia 25 

Total: Central Italy . 335 

South Italy. 

Abriizn and Mol ha: Aquila, Campobasso, Chieti, Teramo ... 30 

Campagna: Avellino, Benevento, Caserta, Naples, vSalerno ... 70 

Apulia: Bari, Poggia, Lecce 30 

Basilicata : Potenza 7 

Calabria : Catanzaro, Cosenza, Reggio di Calabria 54 

Total : South Italy . . . 206 

IxsrLAR Itaxal 

Sicily : Caltauissetta, Oatana, Girgenti, Messina, Palermo, Sj'ra- 

cuse, Trapani 240 

Sardinia : Cagliari, vSassaii 0 

Total: Insular Italy ... 240 

General Total . 2,002 

Catholic rural fundb are therefore particularly common in Venttia, 
Emilia, Lombardy (Bergainesque) and Sicily. 

They are based on two fundamental principles : collective and un- 
limited liability and the religious profes-sion of their mentbers. To these 
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other secondarj^ principles, intimately connected with them, must be ad- 
ded : namely the absence of share capital, the limitation of the activity 
of each fund to a fixed territory, the indivisibilit}' of profits and of the 
societies' funds, the absence of chargCvS. Since the capital of these funds 
is Yexy small, being generally made up of the small fees paid by mem- 
bers when they are enrolled, and since the reserves, into which annual 
profits are paid almost in their entirety, are also small, the funds usually 
take the sums needed to make loans from the savings deposits which they 
receive from depositors w^ho ma}" or may not be members of the societies, 
or, if these deposits are inadequate, the}’ procure the necessary sums from 
banks and other establishments. 

The by-laws of these funds show that if their chief end is to make 
loans to their members, on the basis of their well known technical organi- 
zation, thej’ often have as a second aim the improvement of the economic 
condition of these members (i). Sometimes the trade of these is con- 
cerned, as when the funds endeavour to protect them as labourers and 
help them wdieii they are brought into relation with other classes of the po- 
pulation ; sometimes the funds seek to procure other economic advantages 
for them, as when the}’ take collective farms for them, buy articles neces- 
sary to agriculture as supplies for them, organize the' insurance of their 
live stock, etc. These various functions are sometimes undertaken by a 
fimd directly, but sometimes they are the occasion for foiniiiig special 
annexed institutions, such as agricultural leagues, collective farms, rural 
unions, mutual live stock societies, etc. 

Besides these economic functions, the funds set before themselves as 
a general aim the intellectual and moral improvement of their members. 
To attain it they often initiate educational enterprise on behalf of their 
members, organize lectures on general .subjects or on agricultural improve- 
ments. give readings, found libraries. 

The circumstance that these institutions are connected with the Church 
is usually very marked. It is stated in the by-law’s and is not 011I5’' that 
element in their constitutions which gives the societies their form and their 
moral duties, but also the basis considered necessary to secure that a fund 
works well and economical!}’. Some by-law's require a religious profession 
as a condition for admitting members and others impose religious obliga- 
tions on members. In others this religious character is merely indicated 
as the principle on which the institution concerned is based, and in yet 
others there is no question of it. 

§ 2. ThK FEDERAI. organization or THE CATHOUC RURAE FUNDS. 

From the time when the movement in favour of small rural credit 
began, the Catholics took care of the working of the rural funds, as re- 

(i}Seelii this contiectiou Lc Organiscazfoni Operate Cattolichc in Italia, Appendix: Le 
Organi^asiont di Cooperazione, Mutuality e Crediio, Ministero di Agdcoltuxa, ludiistiin e 
Conunerdo» Direz^one* Generole della Statistica e del Eaverro, Ufficio del I^avoro. Rome, iQii. 
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garded their administration, legal affaiis and book-keeping. l!hey applied 
the most various methods, but in particular they gioupcd the funds in 
federations which aimed at propagai da, piotection ai d supei vision. Thus 
while the first Catholic ruial fui ds atose in Italy in 1892, the first fede- 
ration, which united the fifty-two funds of the diocese of Treviso, w^as 
formed in 1894. This example was soon followed at the piincipal centres 
whence the movement spread. Tow aids the erd of 1894 ard in the be- 
ginning of 1895 the furds of the dioceses of Adria, Verona, Vicenza, Ber- 
gamo and Alba, and then those of Tortona, Casal and Aosta, united in 
as many federations. 

Today theie are thirty-four regional, provincial or diocesan funds. 
Their headquarters are at Turin, Moidovi, Asti. Aosta ard Toitora; 
Bergamo, Brescia, Milan ard Lodi ; Tieviso, Rovigo and Udine ; Parma 
and Reggio d'Emilia ; Bologna ; Eaenza, Forll ard Ferrara ; Florence, 
Pistoia and Arezzo ; Fane, Sciiigallia, Feimo and Amatrice ; Rome; Co- 
senza, Beiievento, Salerno, Ripatransone, Reggio di Calabiia, Palermo, 
Caltanissetta and Cat ana. 

Scattered all over Italy, the^^e federations group about half the exist- 
ing rural funds. They are supported principally by the contributions of 
their adherent funds and they have their offices and inspectors. 

In addition to their general aims, in accoidance writh which they co- 
ordinate and represent the fedeiated societies, they usually ha\c a bank- 
ing department. They concentrate capital, furnish credit, and in general 
exerci&e the functions of an inspectorate of the funds. VTiere federations 
having these funds do not truly and properly speaking exist, the funds 
almost always belong to more impoitant credit institutions, which afford 
them credit, receive their deposits, and undertake the inspection and su- 
pervision which they require. 

All these federations are in their turn attached to the Federazicne 
Itdiana delle Ca^se Rurali Cattoliche, which was formed in 1909 on the ini- 
tiative of the Unione Economico Sociale and has its offices in Rome. This 
federation supervises them, gives them the in&tiuct’ons as to technique 
which are in any given case required, undertakes general propaganda, stu- 
dies matters of law and taxation which affect iural co-operative credit, 
and gives an account of its activity in a monthly paper, the Cooperazione 
Popolare, 

We will now t,ur\'ey the cluef Catholic federations, grouping them 
geographically : 

i) Piedmontese Group, — The niral funds of Piedmont have a district 
federation which has its offices at Turin and w^as legally constituted in 
1911 as a joint stock co-operative society. 

It groups 125 funds and its working, w^ch is regular, is supported 
by the Federazione Agricola Torinese. In some dioceses there are local 
federations, among them that of Hondo vi which was founded in 1904 
and has always undertaken the supervision and assistance of its nine- 
teen federated fttnds. There are also the federations of Asti Aosta and 
Tortona. 
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i) Lombard Group, — This group couipii^eb lour fccloralious, the 
chief of them beitig that in the proNiuce of Bergamo to which seventy 
societies conducting rural and popular funds adhere. The societies having 
funds of these two kinds are differentiated : in the case of rural funds mein . 
hers are free to save or not ; in that of popular funds they are obliged to 
save, a weekly minimum of saving being fixed in the by-lavs. The foi- 
mer are found in agricultural centres, the latter in places where industry 
is prevalent and trade most active. ' This federation inspects its federated 
institutions, helping them to make out their monthly statements of ac- 
counts and yearly balance-sheets. In order to train good book-keepers 
and administrators it often organizes courses of technical and legal instruc- 
tion. 

In the same district there are the i^ederatioii of Brescia, which was 
founded in 1896 and now comprises twent^^-four rural funds, the fede- 
ration of Milan which unites about twenty rural funds and gives well or- 
ganized help in book-keeping, legal matters and administration to its adhe- 
rent societies, and finalh" the Diocesan Federation of Lodi which unitevS 
12 funds (i). 

3) Venetian Group. — As is the case with the funds, the federations 
of Venetia in which the movement for the.organazition of rural co-opera- 
tive credit began are among the oldest. We must mention first the Fe- 
deration of Treviso, with its thirty-two rural funds, which was founded 
in 1894 and which has been for years among the most active and enter- 
prising. Its organ, the Vita del Popolo, has been an effective instrument 
of propaganda in favom’ of the spread of Venetian rural funds. Its work- 
ing has a solid financial basis supplied b^" the contributions of the federated 
funds and the grants of the Banca CattoUca San LiberaU of Treviso. Ac- 
cording to its b3"-laws its directing council must send one member to inspect 
such funds as ask to be inspected. Its activit}" continued to be regularly 
exercised until October 1917. 

In 'Mo.y 1805 there was constituted at Lendinara in the province of 
Ro\igo a federation of the economic and social associations in the diocese 
of Adiia as to which Signor Mcheli spoke as follows (2) in 1898 : The 
activity of this federation is extraordinar^N It has inspectors whose task 
it is to supervise the book-keeping of the funds. It affords credit to the 
funds and facilitates their operations in the courts. On several occasions 
it has, in doubtful cases, taken the opinion of the ministry. It has a spe- 
cial ofiice and an employee who are at the disposal of the federated insti- 
tutions, for which from its first foundation it has conducted a department 
for collective purchases. Once or twice a 3’ear all the cashiers and book- 
keepers of the funds are gathered together and clearly instructed as to the 
easiest and surest way of keeping accounts and books. The Central Fund 


(1) For further information as to this federation see : Vigorelm (Dr. Remo), La coope- 
ittzione rwaU di aediia nel Lodiziano, I/odi, Bianrardi, 1916. 

(2) Gix:Sepce»i: ^Iichslt: Lc Cas^e Ru,Mi Parma, Cooperazione Popolart, 
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of Parma and the other banks do not open current ciccounts for the diocesan 
funds except by the medium of the federation 

The activity which began so well has continued to the pieseiit time. 
Inpections are made at regular intervals, and at the same time courses have 
been organized for the training of secretary-bookkeepers. 

The federations of Padua and Udine should also be mentioned. The 
latter was formed on lo May 1917 on the initiative of the local Catholic 
bank. Sixteen funds adhere to it. 

4) Emiiian Grotip, — This group comprises the federations of Parma, 
Reggio d'Emilia, Bologna, Ferrara, Faenza (i) and Forli. The most im- 
portant and best organized of them is the Federazione delle Casse Rnrali 
e Popolari della Provincia di Bologna which w’as founded in 1904 and groups 
89 funds having altogether 7,268 members. The following are some data 
as to this federation : 



mi 

on SI OtLobu 

1915 

19x6 


““ 

— 


Number of fedarated fuudb . 

S 3 

«G 


Number of enrolled member.-^ . 

7 . 3 f '5 

7.5-lT 

7.617 


Assels\ 



Iha*; 

111 as 

liras 

lyoans to members 

1,870,065.74 

1,810,060.95 

1,581,904.68 

Securities 

Deposits on current credit ac- 

573.565-74 

708,682.33 

1.067,237.34 

count 

Cash, merchandise and va- 

863,138.91 

982,743.64 

1,903,131.77 

lious assets 

r98.804.qo 

• 221,646.68 

336,088.39 

Interest debited and costs for 

3.5y5.635-^« 

3.7^3.135.60 

4,888,363.18 

10 months 

106,606.98 

110,691.64 

130,208.02 


3,612,296.26 

3.833.827.24 

5,018,570.20 


(i) For the Feduanione dellc Casse Riirali c Sdeietd CoopcftUiVo della Rontaghu {Federation 
of Ruiftl Funds and Co-operative Societies of Romagna), see VnN\Nzio Gyismotti: Lp Coo- 
peiaziofte di Credito nellti Romagna Cenindc Bagnaca^^llo, 1911. 
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liras liiasi lu i 


Trust deposits 

3.276,908.1 7 

3,455,818.73 

4,(»49,820.7(> 

Current debit accountb . . 

60,122.85 

57.667.31 

17.376.33 

Interest not due and various " 




liabilities 

24,810.77 

42,771.98 

40.645.05 


3,361.841.79 

3.556.258.02 

4,707,842.14 

Society's capital 

125,528.3; 

147,315.14 

167,788.97 


3.487.J70-16 

3.703.573.16 

.1.875.631.11 

Interest credited and profits 




for 10 months 

124,926.10 

130,254.08 

I42.939.0(, 


3,612,296.26 

3.83.3.827.24 

5,018,570.20 


In 1904 the federated funds numbered twenty-nine and had 2,044 niem- 
bers, a cajdtal of 12,674 liras, ^™st depoats for 368,292 liras, loans to mem- 
bers for 308,157 liras, deposits on current credit account for 83,781 liras, 
securities for 20,941 liras, and 113,581 liras in cash, merchanclise and various 
assets. The progress which this federation has realized is therefore truly 
noteworthy (i). 

Its working has alwa}^ been regular. In order better to fulfil its task 
it unifi.ed the by-laws and administrative and book-keeping sj'stems of its 
federated funds, and for this end supplied them with the necessarj' forms 
and books of which it has an important store. 

In order to supervise its affiliated societies it reuses their deeds and 
documents, and inspects them on the principles contain^ in a special guide, 
known as the Guida per le Ispeuoni alle Casse Rurcdi and drawn up by 
its secretary*. 

A special committee has the duty of advising and supervising the funds 
as to investing any sums in excess of the amount they need. The,-.e .sums 
are generally tised to buy securities or titles. 

The federation also holds courses in bookkeeping for the secretaries 
of co-operative societies. In 1907 it organized a congress of the rural 
funds of Emilia and Romagna. It acquired legal form in 1917. 

5) Tuscan Group. — Almost all the rural funds of Tuscany are or- 
ganized. They adhere to the Interprovincial Eund of Florence, which 
extends its activitx over a large number of funds in the provinces of Flo- 
rence, Ksa, Siena and Grosseto, and to the diocesan federations of Pis- 

(i) For tuore elate* as to this federation s»ee. in addition to its aimttal reports, the single 
issue which it published on i May 191 1 on the occasion of the fourth federal f 6to of the rural 
aud popular hiuds of the lurovince of Bolotoia 
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toia and Arezzo, In the other provinces the number of funds is some- 
what restricted, 

6) The Federations of Adriatic Central Italy, — All these federations 
are of recent date. They have their respective oiSces at Fano, Senigallia, 
Fermo and Amatiice. The federation at Amatrice was founded in 1911 
and is active in the eleven communes of the circondario of Qttaducale in 
the province of Aquila. It annua% exercises its functions as an inspector 
which have contributed to ensuring the regular administration and book- 
keeping of its adherent funds. 

7) Southern Group, — Of late the South has been the object of spe- 
cial care on the part of the directors of Catholic activity in Italy. Tbe 
Federazione Italiana delle Casse Rtirali had confided the supervision of 
small rural credit to the institution, then in existence, which was called 
Credito Centrale del Lazio and which carried on in several centres a truly 
useful work. It was founded in 1909 and became active on i January rgro 
as a federation and a central fund. Its aim was, according to its by-laws, 
to “ develop and promote the Catholic institutions for small credit in Rome 
and Tatium and to indicate to them the path they should follow The 
Catholic economic institutions of Latium could become members of this 
institution and had a light to obtain credit and advice from it. The admi- 
nistrative council annually nominated a consultative committee made 
up of two or three persons who w^ere responsible for supplying the techni- 
cal and legal information necessary to their working to the Credito Cen- 
irale and the societies associated with it and to visit these societies. In- 
spections had to take place every year. The federative work of the Credito 
Centrale was intensively carried on until 1917. The Federazione Laziale 
delle Casse Rurali e Operate was then constituted as a co-operative joint 
stock society b3’' a deed of 27 June 1917, and its regular activity has con- 
tinued. 

There are federations belonging to the same group. They are the 
Federation of Cosenza which was founded in 1902 and now groups 41 funds ; 
those of Benevento and Salerno, both founded in 1916 ; that of .Ripatrau- 
sone, founded in IQ17 ; and that of Reggio di Calabria which was founded 
in 1915 to group the eight rural funds of the five dioceses of the province. 
This last federation has introduced a uniform method of book-keeping into 
all its funds. Since a further need was felt for a central financial insti- 
tution, a Cassa Centrale Federativa was constituted at Reggio hy a deed 
of 19 July 1916. It has been working for a 3’'ear in a satisfactory man- 
ner. The federated funds are now twelve in number, and others are in 
course of formation as a consequence of the propaganda work, extending 
into the province of Catanzaro, of the federation. 

8) Sicilian Group, — The funds of Sicily are attached not only to 
the diocesan federations but also to a district organization, the Segreia- 
riato Regionale Siciliano per le Opere Economico-Sociali (i) which belongs 
to the Sicilian Regional Catholic Union. This Secretariat was founded 
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at the Regional Congress of Catana on 5 October 1908, and has been working 
regularly for several years, thanks to the services rendered by the inspectors. 
It desires, among other aims, ‘'to co-ordinate, by means of opportune 
guidance and the application of pratical rules, the plans and the activity 
of the institutions ; to promote the Cormation of provincial federations ; 
ao supervise, by means of the foundation of an inspectorate and of a right 
tf inspection over all adherent institutions, their economic and moral 
octivity, and the maintenance of their fundamentally religious character 
and of their spirit of true co-operation ; to help and to protect the adherent 
institutions when these meet with difficulties in their relations with the 
Treasury or individuals, forming for them, as much as possible, an office 
of consultation and advice 

As regards federations, there are now in Sicily four of thcvSe, having 
their respective headquarters at Palermo, Caltanissetta, Catana and Gir- 
genti. The federation of Girgenti was formed in April 1899, and received 
in 1910 a well defined constitution, by-laws approved by the bishop, a 
president, a secretary" and a federal council. It directed the co-operative 
movement b}" means of its agents of propaganda who also acted as inspec- 
tors, and hy means of the meetings of federal delegates which it held fre- 
quently. Having acquired legal form it founded two federal sections in 
the districts of Bivona and Sciacca. The services which the federation 
has rendered are familiar. It has afforded advice, protection and super- 
vision and made collective purchases. 

To complete these notes we give in the Table on page 201 some data 
as to the situation of the local federations of Catholic rural funds on 31 De- 
cember 1916. 

As has been said, these federations axe in their turn attached to the 
Federazione Italiana delle Casse Rnrali which on 31 December 1916 repre- 
sented 1,049 f^uds comprising 114,138 members. This federation is an 
integral part of the Vnione Economico-Sociale fra i Catiolici Italiani which 
is the great co-ordinating and directing centre of all the economic and 
social organizations and institutions of Catholics in Italy. 
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.MIvSCEJ.I.A^’E()l^S JIsEOKMATION RHi.ATINO To CO-OPIiRATTON 
AMD AvSSOOIATIOM IN VARIOT\^ COUNTRTEv^. 


BELGIUM. 


THE BOBRRNBOND j IN 1916. La Rijoutvo Socta^ff Tans, i- 6 March 191 fc*. 

The Riforme Sooicde resumes as follows the report presented to the 
general meeting o*' the Boerenbond on 28 May 1917 by Canon Luylgrens: 

In 1916 the Boerenbond attempted to assist not only agriculturists 
bat the entire Belgian population. The inspectors never ceased to visit 
as often as possible the agricultural gilds and the sections of these in districts 
in which militaiy^ occupation did not prevent their ingress. They thUvS 
kept* in touch with the tural population, encouraged and advised them, and 
heard their grievances and complaints in order to transmit these to the pro- 
per quarters. Often they had the satisfaction of drawing the attention of 
the occupying power to circumstances which were worthy of interest. At the 
same time they supplied members of the Boerenbond with valuable informa- 
tion as to multiple measures and ordinances so complex that they might 
involve farmers in serious difficulties. 

Where material interescs were concerned, the association endeavoured 
to ensure that the farmer should have a sufficiencj" of concentrated foods 
to feed his live stock and the manures essential to the maintenance of bis 
crops in the districts which have suffered most. It also did everything po.s- 
sible to obtain that the requisition of han^ested grain should be well regulat- 
ed and that there should be a good supply of seed for the autumn sowing, 
a particularly difficult undertaking owing to the insi fficiency of the previous 
harvest and the poor quality of the grain harvested in most districts Latei , 
when a new tax had been laid on agricultural profits which would have hea- 
vily burdened farmers, especially small holders, the Boerenbond felt it 
incumbent on itself to ask for the necessary alienations for small holders. 
Finally, to defend agricultural producers against the accusation of having 
made use of the existing circumstances in order to realize excessive profits 
by charging unduly high prices, the association's council of management 
circulated throughout the country a manifesto which made the state of 
affairs clear and showed the injustice of imputing to all farmers, without 
distinction, a fault which has been committed only by a small number of 
speculators who had forgotten both their duty and their interest. 

The following are the chief ^ genersd measures which were put in 
])Taclice. 
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The particular activity of each group comprised in the association's 
framework did not lessen. Agricultural unions, the farmens' league, the 
horticulturists' federation, the purchase and sales counter, the inspectorate 
of dairies, the central credit fund, the inspectorate of ruial gilds and funds, 
all worked with perfect regularity and with the maximum result possible in 
the existing circumstances. 

The activity of the central credit fund was especially important, 1916 
being a most important year of its existence. The continuous increase 
of new affiliations and the considerable influx of savings deposits were par- 
ticularly striking. Thus new fimds were affiliated in 1913 and 48 in 
1916, and the total sum of deposits which increased by six million francs in 
1915 did so by sixteen million francs in iqi6. Of the 873 rural funds which 
now exist in Belgium (as against only 777 at the outbreak of war) 485 are 
attached to the central fund. ]\Ioreover the central fund's capital increas- 
ed by 308 members' shares, so that the&e numbered 9,370 on 31 December 
1916, and its guarantee capital was brought up to 9,370,000 francs. As to 
the circulation of funds, this in 1913, the last normal 3^ear, did not exceed 
49,766,292 francb, but reached 63,009,921 francs in 1915, and in 1916 — 
to the surprise of the management itself - 101,667,430 francs. At the same 
time the total amount of savings deposits was 38,698,018 francs on 31 De- 
cember 1916, as agaiiivst only 16,110,371 francs at the end of 1913. 

The compiler of the report considers that this increase, which was 
trul3^ extraordinary in view of the cduntiy’s circumstances, wasxlue to 
the large profits which the high prices of produce and reduction of farming 
capital allowed farmers to realize. There is no doubt ", he sa3’’s, that the 
lack of chemical manures caused a considerable economy, and it is no less 
certain that the exliausted soil will later be in need of the fertilizing ele- 
ments which have been taken from it. The famine in concentrated foods 
was an even more abundant source of saving ; but the effects of the intrinsic 
depreciation of stock and its reaction on dairy production will long be 
fell ; and if farmers who were obliged to rid themselves of their beasts re- 
ceived high prices for them they were, on the other hand, compelled to fill 
their places when prices had not fallen, Ever>^ requisition took awa^’ many 
horses and swelled the farmers' savings ; but a farmer cannot do without 
horses, and will be obliged, after the war, to procure others, and doubtless 
at exorbitant prices 

Thus all the deductions made from the figures do not give cause for 
rejoicing. It is none the less true that in the midst of the crisis through 
which they are passing the Belgians are showing a quite remarkable spirit 
‘of thrift, and that the influx of saved capital does credit to the central 
fund which owes the larger part of its success to the confidence it inspires 
and to its wise management. While most financial establishments have been 
led b}" circumstances to lower the rate of interest the3’’ pay on deposits, 
the central fund has been able continuousl3’^ to keep this rate at 3 per cent 
on deposits at sight, and thus has provided an investment, equalh’ remune- 
rative and safe, for sa\rings, and justified its reputation among local funds 
and individuals 
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BRITISH COIvONlES' 

TH1<: ANTIOUA ONION GROWERS* ASSOCIATION. — AiiyiculUnnl vol. XVI, 

No. 406, Barbados, ij- November 1917. 

• 

The Antigua Onion Growers* Association, which we noticed in a pre- 
vious number of this review (i), was in a flourishing condition in 1916-1917. 

The onion crops of members were paid for at the rate of ic. per pound 
as soon as deliveries had been made at the association s premises. After- 
wards the onions were cured, graded, packed and maiketed by the associa- 
tion. After working expenses and a payment of 3 per cent, to the associa- 
tion's general fund had been deducted, profits were distributed among the 
members in proportion to the quantity of onions each of them had 
delivered. 

During 1916-1917 some thiity-four estates contributed their produce to 
the undertaking, and the total weight of the produce received at the asso- 
ciation'a premises was 302,968 lbs. 

The total number of the crates shipped hy the association was 5,664 
as against 5,353 in 1915-1916, the increase in the year being thus one of 311. 
This constitutes a record. Shipments were made to New York, Trini- 
dad, Martinique, Demerara, Canada, Barbados, St. Ducia, Grenada and 
St. Vincent. As the total number of crates of onions shipped from Antigua 
in 1916-1917 was 6,940, it is seen that 82 per cent, of the total crops was 
handled by the association. When all expenses had been paid the total sum 
available for distribution among growers was £1,855 gs, or 294c. for every 
100 pounds of onions delivered. In 1915-16 the distribution was at the 
rate of 88 per 100 lbs. of delivered onions, in 1914-15 at that of 51 

All onion glowers on the island with two exceptions are members of 
the association. 


CANADA 

VnoliTABI,!!, GARDENING ON VACANT lyOTti OF URBAN AND .SUBURBAN I,AND. 

— The Canadian Hortiudimisi, Toronlo, November 1017. 

The cultivation of vacant land near centres of population was first 
practised on the American continent in Philadelphia in 189b and it met 
with a great success. Eveiy-where the exploitation of land of this kind has 
been stimulated b}’ the European war, and it has notably contributed to 
increase the total amount of garden produce. 

The example of Philadelphia was followed in other towns in the United 
States and in Canada. Toronto now possesses a flourishing organiza- 
tion, called the Toronto Vacant Tots Cultivation Association, wHch co- 
operates with the Rotar>" Club of Toronto. 


(1) See our issue for January 1017, i»a^e ifi. 
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The absociation was founded in 1014 when it was holder of 75 gardens. 
It had 800 gardens in 1917 and anticipated that it would have 1500 this 
year. It consists of a president, two vice-presidents, a treasurer, a secre- 
tar y, a superintendent and fifteen directors ; and it is supported b}’ voluntarj’ 
contributions. It secures unemplo^^ed land from its owners, manures, 
ploughs and harrows it, and then hands it over to citizens who promise to 
cultivate it thoroughl}’, pro\dding them moreover with fourteen varieties 
of seeds. A lot holder pa^’S only a year for all these privileges. The 
superintendent arranges for the ploughing and* allotting of the sections, 
and also gives demou'strations of the best methods of cultivation. The 
various district Ratepa3"ers' Associations give prizes for produce and for 
the best kept gardens. The Toronto Horticultural Society threw its annual 
vSeptember exhibition open to the city in 1917. Of the S350 it gave as pri- 
zes, no less than .S250 were w’on b^" the lot holders of the Toronto Vacant 
Tvots Association. 

Of the 800 gardeners of vacant lots 80 were discharged soldiers, 
some of them badly crippled. 

Kach lot has an area of from 3,500 to 6,000 square feet. Some garde- 
ners realize a profit of as much as S150, ver^' few’ less than 825. The aver- 
age return is about S 50, w’hich means a total of about ?n40,ooo. The cost 
to the association has been abotit S5 50 a lot. 

The lots have done much to keep clowm the piice of vegetables. It 
is believed that they will also help the back to the land movement, for 
several holders have already signified their intention of taking up land for 
themselves. 


(;Rr:vT Britain vnd jrelvnd. 

I. THC IRISH AGRICUI/TURAI, OROiVNIZATION SOaETY IN 1917. — 
Jji{sjnrs<ij Vol. Ill, No. 2, Dublin, Ecbruary 1018. 


The 3^ear 1916 was one of particular sticcess for the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society’. 

The number of adherent societies fell from 991 to 958, but the total 
membership, on the other hand, was increased by 3,701. The decline in 
the number of societies is explained by the fact that fifty pig and cattle 
supply’ societies in County Wexford were struck off the list becaitse they 
did not keep accounts. 

A. Producers' Societies. — The creameries, which keep their lead among 
co-operative enterprises in Ireland, slowly but steadily increased during 
1916. Some of them have taken to cheesemaking, which has the advantage 
of not penalizing the neglect of winter dairy-w’ork as does buttermaking. 

The number of existing co-operative creameries might be further in- 
creased a) by rendering the existing proprietary dairies co-opeiative, and 
b) b3^ changing the S3"stem of agriculture in the large grazing districts of 
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aieath, Westmeath and Kildare. It is possible that dairy farming will 
be extended in these counties as a consequence of the tillage orders. 

The great need of the co-operative creameries is for a strong central 
trading organization. 

The agricultural societies are aflEected by the circumstance that the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society receives a grant from the Develop- 
ment Commissioners which subjects it to some government control, directed 
rather to the advancement of trading societies than to that of the general 
welfare of the rural population. In this way the central society is forbid- 
den to organize the so-called stores that is the societies supplying do- 
mestic necessaries, and may not engage in a large propaganda for render- 
ing rural trade generally co-operative. The local agricultural societies 
can stih organize stores themselves after they have been founded. There 
is among co-operators a desire that there should be no restriction on the 
organization of stores. The general meeting of the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society, held in December 1917, stated in a resolution that stores 
were particularly important i) because they allowed labourers as we 1 as 
farmers to ben^t by co-operation; 2) because they organizad country 
producers as consumers, and thus encouraged a feeling of solidarity among 
producers and consumers and tended to bridge the gdf between dwellers 
in towns and the country ; 3) because their business, since they dealt in 
articles of general consumption, continued throughout the 3"ear, and there- 
fore the agricultural societies maintaining them could employ a permanent 
paid secretary ; 4) because economical distribution becomes more and more 
important as prices rise ; and 5) because stores can be organized in towns 
and thus benefit town labourers. 

I/ike the creameries the agricultural societies have, since they were 
first founded, increased in number ; but such increase has, as the following 
figures show, been in their case irregular. 


Ywt 

No. oi Agiicultutal 
Societies 

No. of 
Creamesies 

rioroition of Agri- 
cultdral Societies 
to Creajneiic4 

1896 

38 

53 

40.60 percent. 

1899 ... . 

91 

171 

32,60 » » 

1904 

.... 130 

209 

33.60 .) 

1908 

.... 166 

292 

38.60 » *» 

1911 

lyl 

326 

31.60 )> » 

1915 

219 

344 

38.60 >» i) 

1916 .... 

.... 234 

346 

41.60 » 


It is seen that in 1916 the agricultural societies increased propor- 
tionately more than the creameries. This is partly because economical 
distribution was made more than ever important by the high price of groce- 
ries and other domestic necessaries, and partly because there is an inevit- 
able limit to the possible number of co-operative creameries unless condi- 
tions of farming and ownership be modified. 
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The potiltry societies decreased by one in 1916 but did good work. 

The flax societies were active 4 h the matter of the government's methods 
in regard to the sale of flax which aroused much dissatisfaction. Twenty- 
five of these societies held a conference in Belfast at which they passed a 
number of resolutions relating to the production of flax, and these resolu- 
tions were adopted by the general meeting of the Irish Agricultural Orga- 
nization Society. 

As before, a couple of societies made bacon-curing their principal 
business in 191b. and several developed curing on a smafll scale for home 
consumption. This industry is however said to be endangered by the Food 
Control Orders. 

We have already given detailed accounts of co-operative fishing socie- 
ties (i) and of the co-operative wheat growing society at Formes (2). 

B. Credit Societies. — In the last few years the number of co-operative 
credit societies has declined as is shown b3’' the following figitres : 


No ot Credit 

Year Societiea 

1908 ... . . 268 

1909 ^34 

1910 337 

1911 230 

1912 234 


No. of Credit 


Year Societies 

1913 .... 235 

T914 ... . 233 

1915 225 

1916 22^ 


Of the 224 societies existing in 1916 only 116 furnished returns. The 
Central Co-operative Credit Society appears to be making no progress. 

The considerable fall in the number of societies since 1914 is ascribed 
to the fact that both the Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
Districts Board have recalled their loans. That this should cause the de- 
cline would seem to show that all the credit societies had not taken deep 
root in the soil. Such as have subsisted have steadily increased their busi- 
ness and become more stable ; and it may be that those which have lapsed 
either were defectively managed or else supplied no serious need. Among 
the causes suggested for their disappearance are the following; i) the cream- 
eries have absorbed a large share of the ability of rural Irdand ; 2) the 
joint stock banks have branches in every country town in Ireland, and have 
made it easy for the more prosperous farmers to do without co-operative 
credit ; 3) in some cases the co-operative rural banks have fulfilled their 
mission and their beneficiaries are no longer in need of credit ; 4) through- 
out a large part of Ireland farmers, while they have improved their methods 
to 'some extent, have not 3"et realized that they need capital in order to 
effect further devdopments ; 5) the depo>sit side of banking has been compa- 
rativdy neglected in Ireland. 

(1) See our issue for December 1917, page 9. 

(2) See oui issue for July 1917, page 
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In the future Irish farming is likel^^ to need more capital. The short- 
age of imported foods will necessitate bo^yi an increase of the area under till- 
age, and more intensive agriculture involving the use of artificial manures 
and — in default of labour — of machinery. Artificial manures, machi- 
nery and imported foods for live stock are likely to be expensive. The 
joint-stock banks ma}" supply the resultant needs for credit or it maybe 
met hy the State. But if the joint-stock banks are inadequate to the oc- 
cavsion, and if there is a desire to escape the restrictions which generally 
accompany State grants, there may be a revival of co-operative credit, 

C. Finance. •— The apparent total turnover of the societies in 1916 
was £6,099,880 and in 1915 £4,657,036 ; and the increase in the year was 
therefore one of £1,442,844 or slightly more than 25 per cent. Since the out- 
break of war the increase has been one of about 80 per cent. That this fi- 
gure represents the amount of the increase only apparently is due to the 
lessened purchasing power of mone}^ More accurate conclusions can be 
drawn from the figures relating to the output of the societies. This can- 
not be exactly estimated ; but if the case of butter be taken as tyincal, 
w^e find that 37 million pounds were produced in 1913, 36.99 million pounds 
in 1914, 37.6 million poimds in 1915, and 42,350,286 pounds in 1916. A 
certain amount of cheese has also been produced in the last couple of years. 
1916 therefore showed indubitably a largely’' increased production. 

Since 1911 the proportion wlfich co-operative trade bears to the whole 
trade of Ireland has steadily increased. If the figure one be taken to repre- 
sent the value of the co-oi)erative trade, we find that the value of the whole 
trade w^as 51 in 1911, 44 in 1912, 45 in 1913, 42 in 1914 and only 37.5 in 
19 ^ 5 - 

The Irish Agricultural Organization {Society suffers from lack of sup- 
port from its adherent societies. In 191C their fees for af&liation and sub- 
scriptions amounted to £3,257, having increased by £662 since 1915. 
The society’s annual expenses are how-ever about £ii,ooo ; it lias to meet an 
annual deficit of more than £5,000 which is largely but not entirely made 
good by grants from the Development Commisbioners. At the general 
meeting last December a resolution to call upon the societies to subscribe 
a halfpenny in the pound from their turnover was unanimously adopted. 
If this resolution be carried into effect a sum between £14,000 and £15,000 
a year will be realized and the societA" will become independent. 


2. THIi lURMKRS’ UNION. — Vol. Ill, No. 3; Dublin, Uebiluiry 

lOiS. 

The Irish Farmers' Union, which was founded in 1911, exists to pro- 
vide a central consultative agenej” for local farmers' associations. 

Its formation was due to a few county farmers' associations ; and at 
first it seemed destined to fail because these local associations had not enough 
spare vitality’^ to maintain a central union. But in 1913 the Dublin lock- 
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out stimulated the energy of the County Dublin Farmers' Ai>sociation, the 
most important body affiliated to the Union, and brought the farmers of 
County Dublin together ; and the lock-out was followed by the special 
agricultural conditions caused by the war. In the autumn of 1014 the 
Irish Farmers' Union was resuscitated by its original founders. 

Twenty-seven farmers' associations, all active in the three southern 
provinces, are now affiliated to it. They include the County Dublin Farmers' 
Association to which belong 300 farmers dwelling or farming in County 
Dublin. The other affiliated associations are severally active either within 
a count}” or within a less district centring in a market-toum. An affiliated 
association pays a fee of two pounds and is then entitled to send two dele- 
gates to the union's meetings. The union meets quarterly in the rooms of 
the County Dublin Farmers' Association, and employs and paj’s the same 
secretar}” as this latter body. It has a committee of twenty members which 
meets every month and-a number of standing committees. It receives no 
government grant but is entirely self-supporting. 

As regards prospective additional members of the Union, numerous 
associations are springing up on all sides. In County Wexford twenty-six* 
associations have formed a county farmers' union and this is negotiating 
as to its affiliation. Some Ulster farmers have attended meetings of the 
Irish Farmers' Union, and the latter body has been in communication 
with the Ulster Farmers' Union, but so far the two unions have not 
attempted to combine. 

The work hitherto accomplished b}” the Irish Farmers' Union has been 
mainl}^ in the direction of influencing the government of Ireland in the in- 
terest of farmers, and although small it has been important. The union 
has obtained a hearing from the Department of Agriculture, and it obtained 
a hearing from the Irish Convention although it failed to secure rei)resenta- 
tion on that body. WTien the Central Wages Board was formed in 
September 1917 it secured a seat on it for its president. 

As regards the place which fanners should give to co-operation there 
is a difference of opinion among the members of this union and other ex- 
perts. On the one hand !Mr, Russell of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society strongly advocates the development of co-operation as a means 
of eliminating the middleman, and criticizes the farmers’ associations be- 
longing to the union : they are, he says, '' so dominated by traders that 
the tame farmers in them actually made it a boast tliat they were not going 
to trade or do an3d:hing which would lessen the profits of the middlemen 
On the other hand some of the farmers belonging to the associations state 
that they have no time to spare from their fanning to give to the commit- 
tee meetings of co-operative societies ; that they must leave trade and manu- 
facture to middlemen and manufacturers. The fact is that the associa- 
tions which form the union flourish in districts where large and mixed ra- 
ther than small farming is the rule, and where therefore farmers can realize 
profits without the strict economy at which a co-operative society aims. 
The union however acknowledged the uses of co-operation to some extent 
when its meeting of 25 July 1917 resolved " tliat where local and other cir- 
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cumstances point to the necessity for the formation of co-operative socie- 
ties for the buying of farmers’ requirements and the selling of their produce, 
associations afiiliated with this union shall be free to act as they may indi- 
vidually desire 

The union also pursues a work of education. It instructs its adherent 
farmers on points of hygiene important to their children’s health ; and it 
has resolved " that in view of the great importance of agriculture to Ire- 
land this union considers the education afforded in county schools should 
be in large measure directed towards gi\dng pupils an intelligent insight 
into matters appertaining to rural life and conditions 

regency of TUNIS. 

THE NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IN 1916 (i) — Report of the business of the native 
thrift societies in 1916 in the Journal official Tmifsten, 22 December 1917. 

Financial Situatim. — The receipts of the native thrift societies which 
increased their assets amounted in 1916 to the following sums : 


1. Recoveries on credit of former societies . . . 3 . 713-15 francs 

2. Recoveries on additional centimes of the 

medjla tax 8,172.86 a 

3. Quota due to the native thrift societies of re- 

coveries of temporary subscriptions . . . 150,148.18 » 

4. Additional centim^ of the canoun tax on 


olive and date trees : 

а) Years before 1910 .... 989.85 1 

б) 1910 and later years . . 157,075.25 ) 

5. Additionnel centimes of the 

achottr tax : f 

а) Years before 1910 . . . 1,390.52 | 

б) 1910 and later 3^ears . . 215,747.08 | 217,137.60 

6. Additional centimes of the 


Djerba" land tax 9,326.19 n 

7. Additional centimes ot mradjas 3,420.09 » 

8. Recoveries of costs of management and 

commission : 

i*) for loans of seeds .... 11,272.29 \ 

for mortgage loans 85,526.57/ 

t') for advances to affiliated t 90,210.72 / 

societies 1,417.86 ) 

9. Recovery of gifts and legaae& 1,000.00 » 

10. State advance taken from -sum annually due 

by the Banque de I’Alg^rie I5>497*69 > 

Total . . . 86/^,697,58 


(i) For the activity of these societies during 1915 see our issue for February 1917, page 25, 
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Independently of receipts increasing assets, 2,841,969.45 francs were 
recovered in 1916 from the amount of loans. This sum was made up as 
follows : 


I* 

Loans of seeds 

1908-09 

3,162.11 

francs 

2. 


1909-10 . ... 

3 . 759-33 

; 

3 - 

— 

I9IO-II ... 

17,605.86 


4 - 

— 

I9II-I2 

980.16 

» 

5 - 

- 

1912-13 

117,712.38 


6. 

— 

1913-14 

63.156.92 

t) 

7 - 

- 

1914-15 

1,338.69643 


8. 


1915-16 

542.630.52 


9 * 

Loans of subsistencti 

1908-09 

9,188.61 


10. 


1910-11 

1,231.31 


II. 

a 

1912-13 

1,235-90 


12. 


T913-14 .... 

11,683.95 

\ 

13 - 

‘ 

1914-15 • • • • 

575,083.50 


14. 'Mortgage loans. . . 


65,892.92 

) 

15. 

Advances to co-operative societies . . . 

89 , 9 ‘ 19-57 

» ' 



Total . . . 

2,841,969-45 



Carried over from recoveries increasing assets 

of societies 864,967.58 


of societies 864,967.58 

General total of recoveries in 1916 3.706,937.03 


Thus although the harvest of 1916 was good only in certain districts 
the recoveries of the native thrift societies were satisfactory. Their as- 
sets under the head of the centimes additional to direct taxes, which con- 
stitute the real subscriptions of members, increased by a sum of 546,270.02 
francs, and this has been surpassed only in 1911. 

Moreover the total costs of management and the commission, which 
represent the profit realised on the loans made, amounted to 98,216.72 
francs, and this gives a notable advance on preceding years. 

Finally a gift oi 1,000 francs, offered to the societies by the Tunisian 
Chemical Manures Society on the occasion of a first delivery of supet- 
posphates for the loans of the season 1916-1917, figures among the receipts 
increaang the assets of the societies. 
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Repayment of loans took place normally in 1916, A total sum of 
2,841,969.45 francs was recovered under this head. 

Recoveries by the kaids and the sheikhs, on behalf of the native thrift 
societies, of loans of seeds and subsistence had not up to 1916 given rise to 
any' xemitment to these native ofEiciels. The decree of 20 May 1907 wliicli 
instituted the native thrift societies contemplated*that any help which these 
organizations of mutual aid might obtain should be rendered freely. How- 
ever in view of the development of lending operations it seemed just to 
* indemnitfy the native chiefs for the eztra work and responsibility which 
such opeiations imposed on them. Therefore a decision of 5 January 1916 
allotted to them from i J aniiary 1916 i per cent, of all recoveries of loans of 
seeds and subsistence, to be dmded in equal parts between the kaids and 
the sheikhs. 

Loans granted. — Since the harvest of 1915 was defective in certain 
regions, notably in Sahel and in the centre and the south, the societies had 
to face for the 1915-1916 season loans of grain as seed amounting to 33,899 
quintals of wheat and 2^,297 quintals of barley and entailing an ex- 
penditure of 1,043,749.82 francs + 524,407.8-1 francs =* 1,568,157.66 francs, 
that is 31.72 francs per quintal of wheat and 21.58 francs per quintal of 
barley, sacks included. 

Further in 1916 the native thrift societies made loans of seed potatoes 
for the first time, thus distributing 87,50 quintals in the kaidat of Sousse. 
The seed potatoes cost 3,325,60 francs, or G0.50 the delivered quintal. 

The only advance made in the form of a mortgage loan in 1916 was a 
supplementary loan of 15,000 francs to the recipient of a former loan. 
This was in resj^nse to the only application for such a loan made to the 
native thrift societies. Although on principle loans of this kind have been 
suspended for the period of the war, the societies are disposed to receive 
requests for them which particular^ deserve attention. 

The following table shows that advances to co-operative socictie>s 
amounted in igi6 to 100,586,55 francs. 



Advances Total Costs of management 
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Assess of Sooieties on 31 December 1916. — No expenditure occurred 
in 1916 to diminish the receipts increasing assets and these therefore 

amounted to the net sum of 8(4,697.58 francs. 

to which should be added the amount of the socie- 
ties' assets as shown by the last report namely . . |., 951, 915.43 j. 

The total on 31 December 1916 was therefore 613.01 » 

These assets were made up as follows : 


1. Cash in hand 07^,-54.4J francs 

2. Still to be recovered trom loans ol bccds in lyoS-OQ .... 4^,517.26 » 

r,. ' 1 I , 1909-10 .... 21,431.21 » 

1. ) . • 1910-11 .... ;r),i>72.8«) 

2. ‘ i<)i2-i3 .... 

0, . 1913-14 ... . 136,176.62 v» 

7 . ‘ > I9I1-I5 • * T,9iT,999.ab 

\ . . . 1,057,852.7.) 

«i Jy< urns ot Mifnisteiicc ill 1913-1 , . . ...... . 50,938.08 

i'>. 1913-it . . . . . . 18,51975 

II, Mortgage loaiib i,6j ',,521.10 > 


12, Advances to co-operative soeicUcs 12,305.11 >, 

13I Sums advanced on 31 December 1916 toi loans ol seeds in 

1916-17 and not yet distributed tuuong tlie debtor .societies . 08,336.24 u 

Total . . . 0,402,110, 13 

^ % 

whence must be deductefl the amount 01 rcco\ cries of subsistence 
loans ot 1900, 1911 and lyi ^-1915, if» be repaid to the State which 
advanced them: 

0,188.01 trdiics j 

1,231.31 * . 58.-„50j.42 

575.083.50 >. ’ 


rt) loans of 1909 

loii . 

i > 191 1.-15 . 


Reiiuiimlcr . . 


5,816,013.01 
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Having described the development of organizations insuring against 
hail, considered ingroups, we have still to make use of a whole series of data 
which will give us a better insight into their business. Where certain 
aspects of the question are concerned we harve already been able to give a 
total figure which bore in general on the period from i88i bj iqiS- In the 
ensuing tables there will be! question of certain analyses of these totals. 

The following elements will occur in the order in which they are cited ; 
a view of the ^gregate development of these organizations, giving details 
as to insured sums, premiums, the amount of losses, costs of administration, 
and the various reserve funds ; the four last named items of liability in the 
societies’ books expressed as i)ercentages of the insured sums ; some details 
as to the premiums and losses of local unions from 1908 to 1915, and the re- 
sults shown by each of these societies in their reports for 1915. 

Let us state at once that the period from 1881 to 1915 comprises the 
j'ears 1881, 1885, 1890, 1805, and 1900 and every year from 1900 to 1915. 


§ 12. DKveWPMSNT OF AI,!, TKB QUGAKIZATIONS, TAKEN TOGETHER, 
FROM 1881 TO 1915. 

A. — We will at once show, for the years indicated, the sums insured, 
the premiums and the amount of losses. 'These two latter items will 
eventually be caressed in terms of a percentage of the first (Table A). 
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Tabee a. — Development of the ccmhiued ois>aniz(Uion<<. 


Ywi 

Sums 

insured 

Premium^ 

% of sums 
ittfaured 

Amount 
ot losses 

% of sums 
insured 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1881 

1,028,096,043 

15,274,403 

0.94 

12,661,249 

0.78 

1885 

1,625,346,535 

18,914,051 

1.16 

17,222.352 

I. Ob 

1890 

2,229,665,971 

21,282,490 

1. 00 

17,622,577 

0.79 

1895 

2,295,170,535 

19,476,273 

0.85 

14,484,423 

0.63 

1900 

2,661,359,191 

24,913,381 

0.94 

21,317,356 

0.80 

1901 

2,643,855.604 

26,125,586 

0.99 

21,458.323 

0.81 

1903 

2,861,371,419 

3,852,498,573 

29,808,709 

1.04 

27,890,636 

0.98 

1903 

28,566,572 

I.OO 

24,015,810 

0.85 

1904 

2,892,774,523 

26,628,412 

0.92 

18,955,014 

o.bb 

1905 

2,961,575,523 

41,794,485 

I.4I 

45.340.094 

T.53 

1906 

3,108,186,015 

43,608,003 

1-37 

41,611,084 

134 

1907 

3.152,164,715 

43,797,427 

1-39 

41,931,289 

1.3.5 

1908 

3,275,802,096 

54.095,457 

1.65 

55,619,993 

T.70 

1909 

3,166,700,005 

31.322,026 

0.99 

16,636,056 

0.53 

1910 

3.330.353,813 

53,662,403 

1.61 

48,980,586 

1-47 

1911 

3,310,235,912 

34,516,528 

1.04 

21,644,060 

0.65 

1912 

3,522,669,487 

43,941.655 

1.26 

36,284,043 

1.03 

1913 

3,561,955.812 

37,499,864 

1.04 

25,042,954 

0.70 

1914 

3,652.595,376 

44,076,440 

1.21 

34.236,051 

0.93 

1915 

4 .T 57 . 69 r .390 

36,926,621 

0.89 

25,741,81b 

0.b2 


Between the first and the last dale for which we have data the insured 
sums passed, as is seen, from 1,628,096,043 marks to 4,157,691,390 marks, 
the progressive movement being almost continuous save for a fall of 2,740,488 
marksbetweeni88iandi885, of 17,503,587 marks between 1900 and 1901, 
and of 8,872,846 marks between 1902 and 1903 ; while from 1908 to 1909 a 
fall is registered of 109,192,691 marks, and from 1910 to 1911 another ol 
20,117,901 marks. To sum up : between 1881 and 1915 this most impoit- 
ant figure was multiplied by slightly more than two and a half. 

The amount of premiums was multiplied by 2.4. It pa.ssed from 15,374,403 
marks to 36,916,621 marks, sufierit^ in the same period the following falls : 
one of 1,806,217 marks between 1890 and 1895 ; one of 1,242,137 marks 
between 1902 and 1903 ; one of 1,938,160 marls between 1903 and 1904 ; 
of 22,773.431 marlffi between 1908 and 1909; of 19,145,875 marb> 
between 1910 and 1911 ; of 6,441,791 marks between 1912 and 1913 ; 
and of 7,149,819 marks between. 1914 and 1915. Such fluctuations 
were possible owing to the rise to 41,794,485 marks in 1905 and even 
to 54.095.457 uiarks in 1908. In 1881, when the period began, the 
percentage which premiums formed of the amount of the insured sums was 
almost at its lowest, being 0.94, and in 1915 it w'as 0.89, while in 1895 it 
reached its very lowest level, beii^ 0.85. The bulk of associations insuring 
against hail beii^ mulual societies, it follows that there is very great 
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approximation between the figure representing losses incurred and that 
standing for premiums received, and in consequence the percentage of 
premiums has oscillated from a minimum of 0.85 to a maximum of 1.65. 

The amount of losses rose from 12,661,249 marks to 25,641,816 marks, 
that is it did no more than double during this period. It should be noticed 
that it even reached 55,619,993 marks, a sum slightly in excess of the sum of 
the premiums, in 1908. This same circumstance was produced in 1905, a 
year in which premiums stood at 41,794,485 marks and losses at 45,340,094 
marks. It will be seen that the data we possess do not show a loss during 
a period of this duration except in the two years mentioned. 

As regards the percentage of the insured sums formed by losses, this 
ranged from 0.7 to 0.62 and even sank to 0.53 in 1909. In 1908 it was at 
ts maxinium, being 1.70. 


§ IJ. DEVEEOPIIE.VT op THE VABIOUS CATEGORIES OP SOCIETIES 
PROir 1881 TO 1915. 

a) The total figures can be distributed among the different categories of 
societies as shown by the data in tables nl to c). In table a) the insured sums 
are thus distributed. 

They passed from 786,457,088 marks in 1881 to 983,655,083 maris in 
1915, but in 1907 reached 1,077,173,625 marks. Since between 1881 and 1885 
they had fallen to 709,048,813 maris, the increase between 1885 and 1915 
was ou9, in round figures, of 275 million marks. We do not know wbetherthis 
item continued to rise after 1915, but it is to be noted that between 1914 
and 1915 a rise of 83 million marks is found. 

The sums insured by the territorial mutual societies having initial 
and additional premiums passed from 610,268,910 marks in 1881 to 
2,127,773,581 marks in 1915. Fluctuations were few during this period : 
there was a fall of 61,374,138 marks between 1900 and 1901, one of 
4,669,117 marks between 1902 and 1903, one of 22,935,385 marks between 
1910 and 1911. • 

The territorial mutual societies ha\Tng distributory premiums insured 
149,790,045 marks in 1881 and 410,078,326 marks in 1915. Between 1881 
and 1903 three retrograde movements are noted : a fall 0120,169,770 marks 
between 1881 and 1885, another of 10,814,675 marks between 1890 and 1895, 
and a third of 5,250,975 marks betu’een 1902 and 1903. Since insured sums 
still amounted to 150,876,175 marks in 1905, this group of societies may be 
said to have marked time for some twenty j^ars, and to have accompHshed 
all its increase in the fifteen subsequent 3'ears. Since the sums insured by 
this group were almost tripled, progress in the last period indicated was 
very certain. 
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Tabll a), — Sums insured 


Temtonal mutual soacties 


Yeai 

Stock 

cotnpaxiles 

ba\]ijg 

mitial 

and 

additional 

premiums 

lia\ing 

distribulory Total 

premiums 

l^OCdl 

organisa- 

tions 

State 

1 institutions 

1 Foreign 
j societies 


marks 

marks 

marks | maiks 

marks ] 

1 marks 

1 marks 

laSji 

786.557,088 

1 

610,268,9x0 

I 

149.790,0451 760,058,955 

81480,000 

1 

1 

1 x, 504,644 

1885 

709,048.813 

694,441,878 

129,620,275' 824,062,153 

70,580,000 

’ 20,150,945 

428,9x0 

1890 

867439,792 

i, 057 , 76 t ,359 

X33,4XI450* 1,191,172,809 

85,990,000 

84,634460 


1895 

835,381,273 

1,099,600.637 

122,596775 1,222,19741a 

78 ,x 8 o,oo& 

139437,850 

1 

1900 

982.670,329 

1,238,236,497 

i44,720,925| 1.382,957,422' 

101,220,000 

1 194.5x1,540 

1 

1901 

955,6x9,600 

1,229,263 939 

150,876,175 1,380,140,114 

i(>3,ooo,ooo 

205,095,890 

- 

1002 

1,036.4x5,303 

X, 301, 747.081 

x 69 , 737,475 1471,484.556’ 

117,650,000 

215,831,560 

- 

TQ03 

1,050, 140, 139 

1,297,077,964 

164,486,500 1,461,564,464 

117,450,000 

223,343,980 

I 

1904 

1,060,915,190 

1,302,395,453 

171,804,900 1 , 474 . 200,353 

125,850,000 

231,808,980 


1905 

1,073,064,306 

1,342,248,397 

185,296,600 1,527,544.997 

131440,000 

229,526,160 


1906 

i,xax, 347,348 

1,407,768,837 

202,934,100 1.610,702,937! 

144,890,000 

23 X, 246,330 


1907 

1,077,173.633 

X, 456, 939, 680 

224,175400 1,681,115,080 

157,840,000 

236,036,010 

- 

X908 

1,069,204,282 

x, 538 , 293 , 867 | 

« 47 , 553 »X 50 1,785.847,017 

166,163,637 

1 254,587,760 


1909 

930,716,93x1 

X, 539 . 026, 955 

259,9x3, X50 1,798,940,105 

169,482,349 

267,560,620 

— 

19x0 

941,6504251 

1,652,034,908 

283,814,400 1,935,849,308 

179,821,290 

273,032,790 

1 

Z911 

902,058,249 

1,629,099,523 

304,454,300 1,933,553,823 

208,693 500 

275.930,340 

— 

19x3 

908,261,183 

1,783,173,974 

317,786,204 2,100,960,178 

230,038,366 

283409,760 

— 

19x3 

900.572,776 

X, 823.335 , 433 

325,501,173 2,148,836,606 

23X, 444,230 

281,102,200 


19x4 

900,299,015 

1,861,600,975 

335,3x5,273 2,196,916,248 

236,969,253 

318410,860, 


X915 

983,655,083 

2 ,X 27 , 773 , 58 i 

4x0,078,326 2,537,851,9071 

325,000,000 

311,184400 

— 


Whether the territorial mutual societies exact initial and additional 
or ^stributory premiums they have the great point of resemblance that 
their premiums are fixed. Therefore their groups may be considered to- 
gether. if o^y for the purpose of noting the degree of importance which 
mutual institutions have acquired in the sphere of insurance against hail. 
It is seen that they insured 760,058,955 marks in 1881 and were able to 
increase this sum to 2,537.851,907 marks in 1915. Out of an increase of 
505.106,014 marks, found to have occurred between 1914 and 1915 in the 
total sums insured against hail in Germany, 340,935,659 Tnarks are to be 
assigned to the territorial mutual socities taken together. 

The local organizations have made even more progress. They insured 
81,480,000 marls in 1881 and 325,000,000 maiks in 1915. During the period 
under consideration therefore the sums insured were quadrupled. The pro- 
gress so indicated is of much the same kind as that we have already noted as 
standing to the credit of the territorial mutual societies having distribu- 
tory premiums. The amount insured by the local associations remained 
tationary for more than fifteen years, a period of oscillations which produced 
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no stable rise, and then, from 1900 onwards, a persistent rise, without any 
relapses, occurred. 

The sums insured at the Bavarian State Institute are indicated by 
data which cover the period from 1885 to 1915- In 1885 the figure which 
stood for them was 20,150,945 marks, in 1915 it was 311,184,400 marks. 
Thus the increase was considerable, the earlier figrure being multiplied by 
fifteen. In 1901, however, the amount reached was already 205,095,890 
marks, which shows that after having been multiplied by ten in the space 
of fifteen years these sums could not continue to rise at the same rate. The 
increase became much slower but it was still almost constant. It should 
be noted moreover that the mazimum amount, namely 318,410,860 marks, 
was reached in 1914. 

As regards foreign societies, the sums they insured are of very little 
importance. In 1885 they insured 1,504,643 marks, and 428,910 marks 
in 1890. For the rest of the period under consideration there are 
no data. 

h) Table 6) is concerned with the distribution of premiums. 

These in the stock companies were represented by 7,196,003 marks in 
1881 and by 11,079,026 mai^ in 1915. The fluctuations have not been ex- 
cessive : in 1885 premiums were at their minimum figure, namely 6,671,118 
marks, and they were at their maximum, namely 11,079,026 marks, in 1906. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
showed 5,310,865 marks as the figure representing their premiums in 1881, 
and this had passed to 15,909,020 marks in 1915. Since premiums were not 
fixed it is not astonishing that their amount fluctuated considerably durii^ 
this period. This minimum, 5 million marks, subsequently varied, rises 
and falls succeeding each other, and the maximum, 33,003,319 marks 
occurred in 1910. 

The same fluctuations occurred among the territorial mutual societies 
having distributory premiums, the premiums of which amounted to 
1,746,535 marks in 1881 and to 3,621,890 marks in 1915, being at their 
mimmum, namely 747.751 marks, in 1895, and at their maximum, 
namely 4,630,860 marks, in 1908. 

The premiums of the territorial mutual societies aggregated 7,057,400 
marks in 1881 and 19,530,910 marks in 1915 ; the maximum, namely 
36,911,796 marks, occurring in 1908. 

The local organizations had premiums amounting to 1,021,000 marks 
in 1881 and to 1,830,000 marks, the maximum, in 1915. Their minimum 
was 361,000 marhs and occurred in 1885. 

The Bavarian State Institute had premiums amounting to 238,067 
marks in 1885 and to 4,486,685 marks in 1915. The most accentuated 
rise occurred between 1885 and igoO;the premiums amounting to 2,474,605 
marks at the latter date. The maximum, 4,992,443 marks, was reached 
in 1914. 

The premiums of foreign societies passed from 14,716 marks in 1885 
to 4,090 marks in 1890. 
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lernlonal mutual ••ocieiui 


Yen 

bt-)ck 

**«v*«s liT\ing 

compmie, “ddmonal disttilmlo.j loUl 

T,ol il 

HI liu/ » 

SI lie 

InslituU 

1 1 

societies 


1 Teniinms 

piemium*' 





marks marks 

mirk<i mu kb 

murks 

Ill'll ks 

mill s 

1881 

7,196,003 5,310,865 

1,746.335 7.057 (00 

1,021,000 

- 


1885 

6,671,11b 9,366,112 

2,263,058 11,629,150 

301,000 

238,067 

14716 

1S90 

8,211,912 10,034,672 

1.487,362 1 I, 522,*34 

545,000 

m *54 

(.<■90 

1805 

8,073,722 8,612,007 

747,751 9359,758 

375,000 

1,667.70 , 


1900 

9,219,927 11,639,401 

1,004,448 12,665,849 

554,000 

2,474,605 


1901 

0,044,208 12,530,962 

1,186,347113,717,309 

680,000 

2,684,069 

1902 

10,399,399 14 169,349 

1,647,171 15,816,520 

7io,ooo| 

2,882,790 

1 — 

1901 

10,487,302 13,180,964 

1,217,908 14,398,872 

595,000 

3,085,398 


1904 

10.431.336 10,589,079 

1,099,178 11 , 088.257 

805,000 

3 683,810 

1905 

10,625,072 22,651,296 

3,178.449 25,829,745 

1 , 575,000 

3.764,668 

1906 

11,511,621 23,603,256 

*,457.565 26,060,821 

i,i86,ooo| 

3,849,361 

1907 

11 , * 57.367 *3,930,670 

3,470,5*4 *7,401,194 

1,251,000 

3,887,866 

1 90S 

ri,273,6l4|3*.a^o,936 

4,630 860 36,911,796 

1,773,067 

4,130,980 

1909 

10,642,900 13 237,059' 

1,724,028 14,961,087 

996,068 

4721,971 

— 

1910 

10,961,300 33,003,319 

3,842,479 36,845,798 

942,035 

4 , 873,270 — 

I9II 

10,875 878 14,95s 647 

3,042,522 18,001,169 

780,80^ 

4,836,681 

1912 

10,699,608 22,690,862 

4 358,863 27,049,7*5 

1,502,250 

4,689,985 

5 t 

i 9 n 

> 0 . 547,113 17 972,294 

3.574,255 *1,346.549 

1,169,273 

4.416,929 


I9H 10,31898323.918,204 3, '■08,184 17,0*6,748 1,138,266 4,992, h 3 
1915 11,079,02615,909,020 3,621,89019,530,910 i,&3o,0''0 4,(86,685 


c) The amount of the losses recorded by the stock companies was 
5,873,708 marks in i8bi and 3,579,85(5 marks in 1915. The nnninnim, 
2,664,234 marks, occurred in 1909, and the maidmum, 15,323,767 marks, 
in fgas. Since these figures depend on a number of factors — more or less 
frequent falls of hail, the lise and fall in the amount of business undertaken 
and consequently of the insured sums — no conclusions can be drawn from 
them. 

In the case of the territorial mutual societies having initial and addi- 
tional premiums, 188 produced 4,117,699 marks, the minimum figure. In 1915 
losses amounted to 13,666,221 marks, and in 1910 they reacfied their ma- 
3 dmum, 31,366,065 marks. 

I^e territorial mutual societies hartng distribiitory premiums had los- 
ses amounting to 1,699,842 marks in 1881, and to 3,322,267 marks in 1915. 
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The minimum figure, 540,842 maiks occuiied in i8q 5 and the maximum, 
4,550,581 marks, in 1908 

The teiiiional mutual societies taken together had theielore losses 
amounting to 5,817,841 marks in ib8i and to 16,988,488 marks in 1915 The 
minimum figure was that for i88x, and the maximum, 35,^00,853 marks, 
occurred in 1910 

The local soaeties had losses amounting to 970,000 marks 111 1881 and 
to two million marks in 1915 Then mimmum under tbs head, 176,599 
marks, occurred in 1909 1915 was the year in which societies of this 

group suffered the heaviest losses 

T^ulf c) — • Amoimt 0/ losses and losts of oahmLtons 


1 till lion il mi luiI socitlics 


'll 1 

c ni^ inu 

1U111-, 

1 1 ti il T 1 1 
all 101 1 

li tiibut n 

it til 

X c Cell 

oi^ini/a 

111 us 

St lU 

lUstlUltL 

lilt ^11 

sxietit s 


p L 1 lU 

1 e i mn 





\ i ks 

mil «. 

uatl b 

Hi s 

mil s 

m III b 

llUtS 


1881 

■>.873.708 

A 117,699 

1,090 842 

S 8r-,8ti 

970 ( 00 

— 

— 

1885 

5, 689,768 

S,598,j 10 

2 283,437 

I 881,573 

366,oo( 

275.478 

95 X> 

1890 

6,304.0,8 

8,346,200 

r.330,931 

9,077,1 -(I 

00^ 000 

I 02^,226 

II 2{2 

1S95 

4 .<' 78 . 70 t 

7 5^0 

540,842 

S 0 10,896 

278,000 

1,486 822 

— 

1900 

6,550.238 

10,021,139 

839,500 

10,860,039 

372,000 

1 » 534»479 

— 

190T 

5 ,S 42,034 

11,078,636 

1,080 on 

12 164,647 

630,000 

2,821,652 

— 

1902 

9,338 ,, 71 

IX, 203, 01 ) 

1 , 492 , 0(4 


539,000 

3,318,208 

— 

1903 

6 3 o 6,)76 

12,227,^.00 

1,188,771 

13,416 iSo 

346 000 

3,947.154 

— 

1904 

6,913,591 

9 123035 

933,058 

10,036,693 

603,000 

1,381,730 

— 

1005 

15.323.707 

21 518 701 

3,4 ( 8,205 

24*967,056 

i*892,t 00 

3 I 57 .* 7 i 

— 

1906 

10,760,968 

23 545 .K>o 

2,196,66 ( 

26,0^2,124 

i*io9*ooo 

3,668.992 

— 

1907 

10 , 155,559 

22,782 523 

3 61)6,2(3 

26,388 766 

1,2X8,00 > 

3,838,964 

— 

I90S 

13,118,395 

29.742,148 

4.550,581 

^ 1,292,729 

1,859,290 

6.349 570 


190 ‘> 

2.661,234 

8. 150.6 JO 

2,1 (1,328 

10 592477 

176,509 

3,202,7 (6 

- 

1910 

9,206,761 

31 366, < 63 

3,741,788 

35*100*853 

708,451 

3,864,521 


1911 

,,361 T83 

12,094,110 

2,722,086 

I |,Si 7 ,o 96 

4*5,0 0 

3,040,781 

— 

1Q12 

0 , 126,339 

21,872 817 

4,396,370 

26,269, iS” 

1,5x6,12) 

2,364,081 


1913 

3,iox,i8o 

11.235,526 

2,952 265 

17^187,791 

595,649 

4,158,334 

— • 

1911 

1 , 837.147 

20,924,390 

4,010 S83 

24*941*271 

711,029 

3,746,30- 


1915 

3,379.856 

13,666,221 

3,322 267 

16,988,48s 

2,000,000 

3.173. 172 

- 


The Bavarian State Institute recorded its minimum losses, 275,478 
marks, in 1885. Itslosses amounted to 3,173,473 maiksmiQi5 and reached 
their maximum, 6 349 570 marks, in iqo8 
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As regards this point also, foreign societies registered only for the two 
years 1885 and 1890, their losses amounting to 9,513 marks in the former and 
11,242 marks in the latter j’ear. As the amount of thdr insured sums and 
premiums diminished, that of their losses increased. This would sufficiently 
explain their disappearance from the sphere of insurance against hail. 

It is to be noted in the figures we have reproduced that, save in the case 
of rare exceptions, the largest sums stand for losses in the period from 1905 
to 1910. 


Table d ). — Territorial Mutual Societies . 


Year 

Itiitial Premiums 

Addliional Premiums 

— 

marks 

marks 

i 8 bi . . . 

• • 4.518.494 

790,661 

00 

00 

H 

. . 5.419.708 

3,946,400 

1890 . . . 

. . 7,442,091 

2,572,620 

1895 . . . 

• • 7.248.997 

1,363,0x0 

1900 . . . 

. . 8,252,740 

3,406,662 

1901 . . . 

. . 8,292,560 

4,338,402 

1902 . . . 

. . 8,741,208 

5,428,142 

1903 .. ■ 

. . 8.716,487 

4.455.997 

1904 . . . 

• • 8,742,533 

1,838,377 

1905 . . . 

. . 8,948,908 

X 3 . 792,362 

1906 . . . 

• • 9.571.597 

14.031.659 

1907 . . . 

. . 10,006,784 

13,923.885 

1908 . . . 

• • 10,745,911 

20,147,242 

1^9 . . 

. . 10,868,482 

2,205,163 

1910 . . . 

. . 12,213,452. 

20,298,259 

1911 . . . 

. . 13.214.57x 

2.699,357 

1912 . . . 

. . 13.218,208 

9.392.714 

1913 • ■ . 

. . 13.398,322 

4,483,021 

1914 . . . 

• • 13.479.855 

xo,3i4,xi() 

1915 . . . 

• • ^5,179.103 

508,810 


tl) In table b) the initial and additional premiums of the teiritorial 
mutual societies were lumped together. Tables®) to c) have enabled us to 
complete oiu: analysis of the figures on Table A. We will now take the 
figures which show how these societies make the distribution among initial 
and additional premiums. 

In l88iinitial premiums amounted to 4,5i8,494maTks, and they follow- 
ed an almost constant progress to reach 15,179,103 maTlrs in 1915. These 
sums marked their minimum and maximum, respectively. 
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Additional premiums rather follow the more or less unforeseen course 
of losses. They were at their minimum, 508,810 marks, in 1915. In 1S81 
they were 790,661 marks and they reached their maximum, 20,298,259 
marks, in 1910. In most years their amount is less than that of the initial 
premiums. When it exceeds it grave losses are indicated, and this 
distribution shows us once again that insurance against hail went through 
a critical period from 1905 to 1910, 1909 being however a more or less 
normal year, while the additional premiums recorded for 1914, if they do 
not exceed the initial premiums in amount, yet indicate that losses must 
have been very grave. The same is true, in a less marked degree, of the 
j^ear 1912. 

2) Costs of administration and reserve funds have not been brought 
together as a total in table A, but, what is more important, we have the ele- 
ments which compose them for every category of societies except the foreign 
societies. The slight importance, which seems actually to have ceased 
to exist, of the foreign societies to insurance against hail apparently brought 
about that no further mencion of them was made. 

In tS8i the stock compames entered 1,593,082 marks as their costs of 
administration, and in 1915 the sum of 1,749,267 marks. Their minimum 
under this head, 1,303,699 marks, occurred in 1S85 and their maximum, 
2 j 497»940 marks, in 1906 These two extreme figures occurred exactly 
in the years in which the amount of insured sums was, respectively, lowest 
and highest. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
had costs of administration amounting to 1,07^,017 marks in 1881 and to 
3,591,952 marksin 1915, these two sums being their minimum and maximum, 
respectively. The sums insured stood to these costs in the same relation as 
that noted in the case of the stock companies. 

The territorial mutual societies having distributor}’ premiums recorded 
their minimum costs of administration, 59,319 marks, in 1881. In 1915 
these costs were 165,474 marks, thdr maximum, namely 173,960 marks, 
occurring in 1913. In this group of societies the costs of administration 
did not follow exactl}" the same course as the insured sums. 

Taken together, the territorial mutual societies had costs of adminis- 
tration which amounted to 1,133,336 marksin 1881 and to 3,757,426 marks 
in 1915, these two sums being, respectively, their minimum and maximum. 

In the case of the Bavarian State Institute, these costs amounted to 
4,030 marks in 1885 and to 373,328 marks in 1915. The former figure also 
represents the minimum, but the maximum, 384,921 marks, was recorded 
in 1914. In this Institute the minimum and maximum costs of administra- 
tion and the minimum and maximum of the insured sums correspond, hut 
it is to be noted that in the period considered the costs of administration 
increased at a greater rate than the amounts of the insured sums. 

The question of costs of administration does not arise in the ca^^e of 
the local organizations. 


4 
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Year 


1881 

1885 

1890 

1895 

I goo 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 
T907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


TabeE c). — Cosfe of administration and proinsions. 



Territorial mutual societies 

Stodc 

compaoiea 

having 

initial 

and additional 
premiums 

having 

distributory 

prenuuxns 

Total 

marks 

marks | 

marks 

1 maiks 

1.593.082 

1 

1,074,017 

59,319 

1,133,336 

1,303.699 

1,337.226 1 

114,465 

1,451,691 

1,677.256 

2,154.106 1 

1 143.124 

2,297,230 

1,860,077 

2,251,091 

131,609 

2,382,700 

2,048,630 

2,574.819 

128,681 

2,703,500 

2,353,221 

2,554.690 

137.991 

2,692,681 

2,304,208 

2,649.992 

128,761 

2,778.753 

2,307.17® 

2,606,220 

117,538 

2,723,758 

2,359,461 

2,542,510 

132,788 

2,675,298 

2,363.333 

2,530,802 

1x7.253 

2,648,055 

a.497,940 

2,669,389 

124,992 

2,794,381 

2,296,004 

2.719,721 

126,458 

2,846,179 

3,132,354 

2,898,706 

127,997 

3,026,703 

2,202,478 

2,949,062 

144.229 

3,093,291 

2,154,146 

3.083.231 

139,831 

3,223,062 

2,184,630 

j 3,094.195 

150,818 

3,245,013 

1,797,102 

1 3.251.912 

169,789 

3,421,701 

1,803,393 

3,411.470 

173,960 

3,585,430 

1,706,960 

3489.602 

1 171,519 

3,661,121 

1,749,267 

1 3,591.952 

165,474 

3,757,426 


state 

Institute 


marks 


4,030 

21,013 

27,893 

56,679 

51,575 

55,152 

60,287 

5 E 4 T 7 

57,461 

60,102 

02,641 

78,518 

122,221 

217,431 

198,175 

317,076 

328,100 

384,921 

373,528 


f) The relatively greater or less importance of the reserve funds shows 
well the diversity of the groups of societies. 

In the case of the stock companies funds of this kind amounted to 
600,276 marks in 1881 and 14,724,501 marks in 1915. Their minimum, 
69,540 marks, occurred in 1885. The maximum jS^re occurred in 1915 
and was a high jSgure in comparison with those found in the other two groups. 
The great fluctuations which we have seen in the figures for the years from 
1904 to 1912, eight years during which the amount of the reserves of the 
stock companies fell from nine to three millions and then with difficulty 
rose again to eight millions, are explained by the liquidation of one of 
these societies during a succession of somewhat difficult years. 

The tentorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
bad reserves amounting to 1,179,126 marks in 1881 and to 8,576,081 marks 
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in 1915. This latter future represents the maximnni. The minimum, 440,158 
marks, was registered in 1885. Here also difficult periods are shown by 
fluctuations which are however spread over a larger number of years. The 
differences are not therefore considerable. The sum of 3,229,234 marks was 
reached in 1895 and in 1910 the amount was still 3,008,823 marks. But 
during the next five years reserves were almost tripled. During this period 
of fifteen years the maximum fall was one of no more than about a million 
marks. 


Table f). — Reserve Funds and Special Reserves. 


Territorial mutual societies 


Year 

Stock 

companies 

having 

initial 

and additional 
premiums 

having 

distnbutory 

premiums 

Total 

State 

Institute 


marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1881 

600,276 

1,179,126 

^ 89,1 64 

1.568,290 


1885 

69.540 

440.158 

386,^36 

826,594 

222,395 

1890 

4.345.610 

1.423.578 

469,748 

1,893,326 

1,255,940 

1895 

8.677.443 

3,229,234 

589,045 

3,618,279 

2.114,391 

1900 

7.594.361 

2,323,971 

770,011 

3,093.982 

2,662,648 

1901 

8,339,653 

2,415,681 

869,948 

3.285,629 

2,842,818 

1902 

7,483,420 

2,108,309 

1,006,709 

3,115,018 

2,725,785 

1903 

8,202,673 

2,116,899 

1.045,424 

3,162,323 

2,174,167 

1904 1 

9.171.331 

2.332,941 

1,198,665 

3.531.606 

6,268,147 

1905 

4-774.818 

2,449,928 

1,250,111 

3.700,039 

7.297,765 

1906 

.►,631,599 

2,487,482 

1,166,283 

3,653,765 

7,943,871 

1907 

4.644.815 

2,642,487 

1.047,940 

3,690,427 

8,442,137 

1908 

i 4,553,130 

2,56$,8i3 

1,059.023 

3,625,836 

6,652,718 

1909 

3.591.126 

3.855,560 

1.511.935 

5.367,495 

8,517.301 

1910 

4 , 914.&68 

3,008,823 

1,641,746 

4,650,569 

9,772,930 

1911 

6,646.569 

4-426,494 

2,004,300 

6,430,794 

11,887,416 

1912 

8.175.256 

4,187,098 

2,104,316 

6,291,414 

14.338,698 

1913 

1 10,780,460 

6,616,471 

2,581,805 

9,198,276 

14.935,278 

1914 

12,454,942 

7,472.075 

2,441,167 

9,913,242 

16,602,938 

1915 

14,7245501 

8,576.081 

2,888,361 

11.464,442 

18,389,061 


The fluctuations in question are still less marked in the case of the 
territorial mutual societies having distributory premiums. The reserves of 
these reached 389,164 marks in z88i, and their maximum, 2,888,361 marks, 
in 1915. Their minimum, 386,436 marks, occurred in 1885. From this lat- 
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ter date progress was continuous until 1905 when the reserves amounted to 
1,250,111 marks. The subsequent fall was one of only 200,000 marks in 
tluree years. Progress was then resumed and was arrested only at the last 
date as to which we have data. 

The territorial mutual societies when taken together afford the follow- 
ing figures : in 1881 an amount of 1,568,290 marks ; in 1915 this amount 
reached its maximum, 11,464,442 marks ; the minimum, 826,594 marks, 
occurred in 1885. 

The Bavarian State Institute had much larger reserves than the other 
societies. They amounted to 222,395 marks when they were atthdr mini- 
mum in 1885, and reached their maximum, 18,389,061 marks, in 1915. At 
the latter date they were laiger by nearly four million marks than those of 
the stock companies, although these latter insured a three times larger 
amount of insured sums. Moreover except between 1907 and 1908, when 
the reserves of this Institute fell by 1,800,000 marks, their increase was 
continuous. They showed no trace of that period of crisis diuing which 
all the other groups of societies suffered more or less. 

{to he continued). 



Part III: Credit 


MISCELI/ANEOUS INFORMATION REEATINO TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COXETTRIES 


argentine repubuc. 

THE BANK OF THE ARGENTINE NATION AND ITS DEVEEOPIIFNT — Tie Statiit, 
vol XC, No 2071, lyondon, 3 November 1917 * 

The Bank oi the Argentine Nation is the oflBcial government institu- 
tion, the directors being nominated and all the liabilities guaranteed by the 
government. It was founded in October i8qi with an official capital of 
$50,000,000 paper. The corresponding shares were ofEeied for public sub- 
scription. Against a bond representing the whole issue the Caja de Conver- 
si 6 n (Governmental Issuing Department) delivered to the newly founded 
bank an equal sum in currency, without at this time any real guarantee. 
It was intended that the money should be paid back if and when the p-gblic 
should subscribe the shares. The bank was practically working upon a debt 
until 1904, when its charter was reformed and it received the real charac- 
ter of a State bank, the Argentine nation becoming fully liable for its ope- 
rations. The capital of $50,000,000 paper was confirmed, not however as 
a debt to the Caja de Conversidn but as fully paid-in capital. 

In such a critical time the new bank was not regarded with popular 
favour and the shares were not taken up. The bank had become and is 
a government institution, but it is not allowed to lend the government more 
than 20 per cent, of its capital and reserve. It pays no dividends, 50 per cent, 
of its annual net profit being carried to the credit of capital account and 
50 per cent , converted into gold , to reserve. In the last three years expenses 
have been equal to the gross profit on account of the inclusion of sums 
written off. In this way the capital has been increased to $128,000,000 
paper, and a reserve of $ 14,465,505 gold has been built up. 

In spite of initial difficulties the bank has acquired a position of the great- 
est importance in Argentina. At the end of 1892, when the first balance- 
sheet was issued, the deposits in sterling equivalent amounted to £4,312,549. 
Twenty years later, on 31 December 1912, the sterling equivalent amounted 
to £41,758,686, and on 31 December 1916 to £65,969,817. Development 
is equally shown by the fact thet 186 branches of the bank are now active 
in the republic. 
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In his report to the Minister of Finances, the president of the bank 
pointed out that the year 1916 was, like the two previous years, beset 
by diflSculties and a feeling of insecurity. In spite however of the circum- 
stances unfavourable to the normal increase and development of banking 
transactions, which kept the market in a constant state of unresL, the de- 
crease of bankruptcies, which began in the latter half of 1915, continued 
and became still more marked in 1916 ; and this was a proof that the liquida- 
tiomof businesses which had for years been insecure was tending to bring 
about a gradual settlement of the general situation . Once again the balance 
of trade was in favour of Argentina, notwithstanding the prolonged drought 
and other plagues which rendered fruitless the labour of many and put to a 
hard test the wonderful productive capacity of the soil, and notwithstanding 
the adverse conditions affecting the export trade owing to scarcity of 
tonnage. 

During 1916 the Bank not only, as in previous years, was the regulator 
of credit and mainstay of business in general, but also continued by its 
intervention to obviate numberless failures which would have demobilized 
many elements of labour, production or commerce. It was afforded an 
opportunity of giving practical proof of its care for the continuance and 
growth of the agricultural and pastoral industries. It made opportune and 
efficient regulations which could be applied immediately and which tended 
to strengthen the position of agriculturists and cattle-raisers, by means 
of grants to secure them against accidents attaching to the abnormal eco- 
nomic and commercial conditions, by enabling them to sow their fields 
and harvest their crops, or by saving them from being forced to sell to 
speculators at ruinous prices. Stocks-raisers were also helped to improve 
the quality and thus increase the value of their stock. 

The bank has not only fostered the development of the agricultural and 
pastoral industries but has also devoted particular attention to sxipport- 
ing small industries, making ^very effort to render the country independent 
of foreign manufacture, and endeavouring to connect itself with all sound 
enterprises of this description. 

The progress of the business of the Banc a de la Naci 6 n Argentina ap- 
pears from the following figures : 



31 Dec. 1916 , SI Dec. 1915 31 Dec. 1914 ' 31 Deo T913 ^ 31 Deo 1010 | 31 Dec. 1900 gc Dec. 1893 31 Dec. 1892 
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EGYPT 

ACTIVITY OF THE AGRICUBTURAI, BANK OF EGYPT IN ioi6 — The Statist 
vol. 'XLi, IfOndon, 3 November 1917 

Duiing 1916 Egypt experienced mncla prosperit}', largely owing to the 
very high prices realized for crops of all kinds, notably co tton. Consequj^ntl}" 
the small cultivators made money, and the business of the Agricultural 
Bank of ‘Bgypt, formed in 1902 to make loans to small cultivators on the 
securit}’ of their land and to enable them to obtain credit on reasonable 
terms, expanded. 

The capital of the bank consists of bonds and shares and amounts to 
£10,310,000. 

In 1913 the bank was authorized to invest its surplus funds in loans on 
the first mortgage of land in ‘Egypt, and as a result it bought 194,621 ordi- 
nary shares of the Mortgage Company of Eg3^t, out of a total of 200,000, thus 
obtaining control of the company. The shares are of £5 each on which 
£1.55. has been paid up. In the same year the Egyptian government ex- 
tended the scope of the bank’s operations by increasing the amount of its 
loans — the "A” loans (for a maximum period of 15 months, secured by crops) 
to £ E. 200, and the “ B " loans (for 20 ^ years, secured by first mortgages 
on land which must have a value double that of the sum lent, interest char- 
geable at rate of 8 per cent) to £ E. 1,000. 

The twelve months ending on 21 January 1917 were the most pros]»erous 
in the bank's history. The gross profit was £ E. 1,174,948 as compared 
with £ E. 1,018,389 in the previous year ; the net profit £ E. 774,375 as 
compared with £ E. 5i5>870 in the previous year and £ E. 151,729 in the 
year ending on 31 January 1915. The ordinary dividend was raised from 
6 to 7 per cent., and the deferred dividend from 300 to 800 per cent. 

The year ending on 31 January 1915 was a very poor one, in 
which, in accordance with the terms of the government guarantee of 
dividend, it was necesary to draw on the general reserve fund to the extent of 
£ E. 47^,700, This sum was reduced by repayments in the two subsequent 
years to £ E. 144,757. 

On 31 January 1917 the total arrears outstanding were £ E. 817,254 
as against £E. 1,209,186 on 31 January^ 1916. Of the total £ E. 291,239 
represented interest. 

The sums collected in the year ending on 31 January 1917 from the an- 
nual instalments due and the arrears of past years reduced the instalments 
overdue from £E. 1,443,280 to £E. 1,052,831. There was every expecta- 
tion that the bank s clients would dispose of their produce at even better 
prices in 1917 than in 1916. and that there would therefore be a further 
important reduction of tWs item. 

The war conditions naturally enjoin caution, and lending business has 
been reacted, the loans falling from eight4iiiillion Egyptian pounds in 
1910 to five and a half million in 1917. 
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Every effort was made in 1916 to sell the bank's holdings in land which 
had been increasing for some years. On 21 Januaiy 1917 the bank was left 
with 4,726 feddans valued at £ E. 126,620. Owing to the high prices ob- 
tained by agricnlttnists for all their crops in 1916 there was a distinct re- 
vival of land purchase among those who form the bulk of the bank's clients. 

The following table summarizes the bank's liabilities and assets in 
various years since its foundation : 


Ltabihites » 


1 

31 January 

1917 

31 January I31 January | 
1916 1 1915 

31 January^ 
1914 

1 

31 January. 
1910 1 

31 

December 

1905 

31 

December 

2903 


£. B. 

£. B. 1 

£. B* ( 

1 

fi. B. 1 

£. B. 

[ £. B. 

£.B. 

Capital 

.1 

3,646,300 

1 

3,646,300 

3,646,500 

3,646,500 , 

3,646^300 

3,646,500 

1,699,330 

Reserve funds 

1.674*472 

1 . 668,343 

1.587,777 

1,282,582 j 

701,515 

143,964 

14,503 

Total capital and reserve 

5,320,972 

5,314.843 

5.234,277 1 

4,929,082 1 

4,348,015 

3,790464 

1,714,033 

% of total liabilities . 

42.6 

43.5 1 

43.8 1 

41.S 1 

38.9 

54*1 

75*1 

Debentures 

6,405,750 

6,405,750 1 

^405,750 

6,405,750 

6405,750 

2437,500 

— 

% 

5.31 

52.4 ' 

53*5 1 

542 

1 57.3 

34*8 

— 

Sundry creditors . . . . i 

166,631 

135.247 

110,686 

120,219 

107,473 

553,722 

462,212 

% 

"‘3 

i.i 

a 9 

I.O 

1.0 

8.0 

20.0 

Interest on loans accrued 

85,337 

93,352 

104,853 

118,388 

165,655 

87,387 

36,833 

% 

0.7 

07 

0.9 

^ 1.0 

1.5 

1.2 

1.6 

Miscellaneous 

143.379 

97.321 

1 85,510 

28,620 

13,338 

7,951 

6,830 

% 

1.2 

0.8 

1 0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

Profit balance 

355.048 

183,306 

32,256 

208,934 

132,769 

122,181 

66,489 

% 

2.9 

1.5 

0.2 

A^^eh. 

iB 

i.a 

1.8 

2.8 

Cash 

1 1,488,034 

1,356,956 

418,823 

795,477 

1425,30a 

776,001 

15,384 

% of total assets . . . 

11.9 

ii.i 

3.5 

6.7 

12.8 

11.1 

0.7 

Investments 

3,616,246 

2,530,674 

2,423,908 

3,210,093 

209,781 

20,387 

— 

% 

28.9 

20.7 

20.2 

18.7 

1*9 

0.3 

— 

I/oans etc 

5.584,168 

6,136,968 

6,809,787 

7,185,679 

8,155417 

5,765,762 

2,195,84* 

% 

44.8 

50.2 

56.8 

6a8 

72.9 

824 

96.Z 

Discount 

570,010 

579,989 

589,631 

598,946 

650,443 

266480 

17,131 

% 

4.6 

4.7 

49 

5.1 

5.9 

3*8 

0.8 

Instalments overdue etc. 

1.052,831 

1,443,280 

1,531,465 

804,783 

442,402 

28,908 

1 , 47 * 

% i 

8.4 i 

11.8 

12.9 

6.8 

3*9 

— 

04 

Interest on loans acaued 

85,337 

93.353 

104.853 ; 

118,387 

165,655 

87,387 

36,833 

% 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1*5 

1.2 

1.6 

Bank piemises 

82,471 

88,599 

94,865 

97,628 

124,000 

54,370 

17,735 

% ! 

0.7 

0.7 

a8 1 

a 9 

X.l 

0.8 

0.8 


ITALY. 

THE ■■ BANCA DI CEEMTO AGRICOEO” IN TUSCANY. — Relazwne M Const gho it am- 
immitrasione. Bserctsto 1917. Florence, 1918. 

At the end of 1913 the representatives of some of the agricultural 
institutions of Tuscany began to do propaganda work for the constitu- 
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tion of an agricultural bank of which the need was much felt in this district. 
Such an institution was founded in October of the same year in the form 
of a joint-stock co-operative so 'iety with a capital of 6,000 Urns. It propos- 
ed to afford agricultural credit to all classes of producers. The members, 
who at first numbered 25, had reached the number of 41)3 on 31 December 
1916. They then held 858 shares corresponding to a capital of 85,800 liras. 
On 31 December 1917 they numbered 472 and had a subscribed capital 
of 101,100 liras. In 1917 more than 500 applications for loans, of a total 
^um of 1,684,976 liras, were received, as against 568,483 in 1915. The 
deposits on current account amounted on 31 December 1916 to 93,725 liras 
and on 31 December IQ17 to 136,581 liras. The total sum deposited during 
the year we are considering reached 878,926. The year closed with a pro- 
fit of 5,144 Uras. 

This bank has not limited itself to the function of affording credit, 
but has made itself, to meet the needs of the time and place, an active 
centre for all initiative taken in the matter of organizing agricultural trade 
and industry. It has associated agriculturists and brought them into 
direct contact with institutions concerned with consumption, thus saving 
them from e:s;ploitation by dishonest middlemen. The various kinds of 
initiative it has taken include the formation of the Societd fra proprieiari 
di boschi per lo smercio del legname, or Society of Owners of Woods for the 
Sale of their Timber. A consortium of producers for the direct sale of 
their produce on the market of Florence is also in course of formation^ 


vSPAIN. 


ACTIVITY OF THB p6siTOS IN iyi6. — Adividad de los Pdhitos durante el ejerctuo de 
DeUgacidn Regia de Posttos. Metnona que lleva al gohierno de S, AI, el Delegado 
Regio. Madrid iqiy 

We borrow from a memorial as to 1916, which the Royal Delegation of 
the Pdsitos has published, the following data showing the activity of these 
old institutions of agricultural credit from which the rural element in Spanish 
Society has in other times derived so much profit (i). 

In the year we are now considering total receipts amounted to 600,535.36 
pesetas, and disbursemets to 34o»999*82 pesetas, so that there was a credit 
balance of 5^*535-54 pesetas. 

The total loan operations effected covered 25,087,411.25 pesetas ; of 
which sum 21,419,604.83 pesetas was the amount of loans granted, and 
3,667,806.42 pesetas that of deferred repayments and renewals of loans. 
These figures are less by 939 . 446-97 pesetas than those of the preceding year. 

Repa3rments amounted to the total sum of 20,624,442.42 pesetas of 


(t) For tlie origin, the historical development and the present orgnuissation 01 the Pdsitos 
see onx issues for January 19x4 and March and December 19x5 (Monthly Bulletin of Economic 
and Social Intelligence), 
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which sum 19,133,269.45 pesetas represented 114,931 voluntary repayments, 
and 1,491,172.96 pesetas represented 10,441 forced rei)a5anent&. 

At the close of the year in question the capital of the Positos amounted 
to 94,107,116.68 pesetas, distributed as follows : 76,137,211.17 pesetas were 
held by 244,946 debtors ; 12,189,111.35 pesetas were in band ; 5,780,794.16 
pesetas were held in securities and inventoried property. 

Old debts, of which a good number represent fictitious sums, difficult 
of recovery, and originated before the creation of the Royal Delegation 
of the Positos, numbered 108,783 and amounted to 49,644,374.07 pesetas at 
the end of 1916. 

To conclude these brief notes, we will give comparative figures as to 
loans granted and renewed by the P 6 sitos in the five years from 1912 to 
1916, and as to the repa3'ments effected in that period. 


Loans 


Year 

Granted 

Renewed 

Total 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

1912 . . . 

• • 18,257.369 

3.169.335 

31,626,705 

1913 • • • 

. . 16,812,287 

4.545.494 

21,357.782 

1914 . . . 

• • 19.194.495 

4.079.995 

23.274,491 

1915 . • • 

. . 17,907,832 

4,607,253 

22,514,075 

1916 . . . 

. . 31,419,605 

3,667,806 

25,087,411 


Repayments 


Year 

Voluntary 

Forced 

Total 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

1912 

14,643.679 

1,697,406 

16,331,086 

1913 . • • . 

16.137.845 

1,127,157 

17,265,003 

1914 

15.783.310 

1,177,688 

16,961,148 

1915 

17.314,781 

1.203.573 

18,515,354 

1916 

19,133,269 

1,491.173 

20,624,442 
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AUSTRALIA. 

AN INTERESTING AWARD AFFECTING LABOUR 
IN SHEEPFARMING. 


source: 

The Pastoral Revim^ Vol XXV'II, Nos 4, 6 and 7,16 Apiil, 16 May, 16 June and 16 July 

i<)i7 Sydney and Melbourne 


A recent dispute has ended in an award which establishes the terms on 
which Australian sheepfarmers, that most important class of the citizens 
of the dominion, may engage labour. The Australian Workers' Union 
on the one hand, and the Pastoralists' Federal Council of Australia, the 
United Pastoralists' and Grazing Fanners' Association of Queensland, the 
Graziers' Association of New South Wales, the Pastoralists' Association of 
South Australia, the Pastoralists' Association of West Darling and the Pas- 
toralists' Union of Southern Riverina were in conflict. The case was tried 
before the Court of Connciliation and Arbitration at Sydney. 

An award of 1911 had established conditions for certain classses of 
employees. The extension of the regulation of rights and duties, afiecting 
respectively employees and employers, and the rate at which other catego- 
ries of labourers were to be paid in the sheepfarming industry, were the 
subject of the dispute. We will consider it merely in so far as its results 
are concerned, disregarding its aspect as a class struggle. 

The terms which have been fixed are of great interest as afiording an 
example of an extremely minute and detailed agreement which governs the 
relations of a considerable group of federated agricultural labourers and those 
who may be called their united employers, the latter also being represented 
by their unions or associations in the various States of the commonwealth. 
European countries afiord no example of an agreement of an equally large 
bearing or equally precise a.s to its clauses. We therefore think it well to 
reproduce almost completely the provisions of this Australian award, which 
will remain in force until 1920 when it may be recast. 
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§ I. The employees’ demands. 

The claims of the employees on sheepfarming stations, which the Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union formulated, aimed at bettering the conditions of 
their Hfe as well as at securing higher wages for them. Essentially they have 
been determined by the rise in the cost of living which has followed on the 
war, a rise which caused the pressure brought to bear on the sheepf armers’ 
associations to be irresistible. 

As regards their general living conditions the shearers asked that each 
man should be provided with a fibre or kapok mattress, that the employer 
should engage a man who would keep the huts in order while shearing was 
in process and pay him a shed hand’s wages, and that the employer should 
provide a properly stocked medicine chest and place a clock in the shearing 
shed. They asked that the hours of labour of all station hands should not 
exceed forty-eight in one week and should cease at noon on Saturda3?s. 
No sheep suffering from an ofiensive wound or sore or maggots or corrup- 
tion was to be brought into the shed. Shearers were to have the right to 
refuse to shear sheep affected with pricWy fear, and were to receive extra 
pay if they consented to shear them. 

The workers also asked that cooks should be paid at a fixed rate, that 
the conditions on which shed hands were employed should be modified, 
and that station hands should receive certain notable benefits. Eor this 
latter class minimum rates of weekly pay, additional to board and lodging, 
were fixed as follows, irrespectively of age ; boundary riders, 40s ; bullock, 
horse, camel and mule and donkey drivers, stockmen, musterers, rabbit 
poisoners, prickly pear cutters, lamb markers, tank sinkers, dam makers, 
well borers’ labourers, pick and shovel men and sheep drovers, 50s ; carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, saddlers, cooks, cattle drovers, 50s; married couples, 
£150 a year and double rations ; all other classes of station hands, classi- 
fied as “ general station hands ”, 50s. 

The union also demanded that shearers, wool pressers, etc. should 
be paid according to a certain scale. 

The case came before the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in April 
1917, after several vain attempts to reach an amicable settlement. The im- 
portance of the agreement in question appears from the fact that the Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union, which was the claimant, has nearly 73,000 mem- 
bers in whose name it imposed conditions. The union’s claims were exa- 
mined very carefully ; evidence given by the Commonwealth Statistician 
as to the increased cost of living was taken into account ; and the award 
fixing rates of pay was given only after exhaustive discussion had taken 
place. It may therefore be held to be fitted to the present conditions of la- 
bour on Australian sheeepfarms. 
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§ 2. The new award as to empi^oyment on sheepfarms. 

The following are the chief provisions of the new award governing the 
relations between labour and capital in the sheepfarming industry. 

Before any member of the Australian Workers' Unions is employed for 
hire, by or on behalf of any member of the employers' associations ^eady 
named, who are respondents in this case, on shearing, crutching (i), wig- 
ging (2) or ringing (3) , or as shed hand, general hand, woolpresser or dumper (4) 
or employer's cook for the classes of employees cited, a written agreement 
shall be signed by the member of the workers' union concerned and by 
his emplo3"er. 

This provision also applies to persons emplo^’ed on scouring wool. 

No respondent in the case shall permit any' of the functions of these kinds 
of employees to be exercised on his station by a contractor or any- other 
person except in accordance with the terms and conditions of the award 
and on the same terms as though the contractor or other person were a 
respondent and bound by the award. 

The terms on which labour may' be hired are the following ; 

Shearers are 'to receive the foUowing minimum rates of pay : 

If they are not given rations of food : for shearing flock sheep (wethers, 
ewes, lambs), 30s. per hundred ; for shearing rams over six months old, other 
than special stud rams, and ram stags, 60s per hundred ; for shedring stud 
ewes and their lambs, other than special stud ewes, 37s 6 d per hundred ; 
for shearing special studs, pay as specially arranged but not less than 175 a 
day additional to cooked rations of food, shearing requisites being provided. 

If iitey are given rations of food they receive these rations of food less 
20S a week. 

“ Ram stags " are rams which have been castrated after they are eigh- 
teen months old ; and stud ewes ” are ewes from which rams are bred for 
sale or use on stations. 

The minimum rates of pay’ for crutching, wigging or ringing at sheds 
or to employees other than station hands are the following : 

If rations are not provided : for crutching between the legs only, 6s per 
hundred ; for all other crutching, 7s (d per hundred ; for wigging or ringing, 
3s M per hundred ; for either wigging or ringing in addition to crutching, 
IS per hundred additional to crutching rate ; for wigging and ringing, 5s 
6 i per hundred ; for wigging and ringing in addition to crutching, is 6 d per 
hundred additional to crutching rate. 

If rations are found 17s a day ; or if piece work rates are p^id : for crutch- 
ing between the legs only 5s per hundred ; for all other crutching 6s (d per 


(i) To “ crutch ** is to remove the dirty wool about the hoofs of sheep. 

(3) To “ wi^ ** is to shear the head of a sheep 
{3) To ring ” is to trim a fleece. 

(4) To “dump “istopresstogether two balisof wool until they are reduced to the volume 
of one. 
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hundred ; for wigging or ringing 3s per hundred ; for either wigging or ringing 
in addition to crutching, gi per hundred additional to the crutching rate ; 
for wigging and ringing 55 per hundred; for wigging and ringing in addition 
to crutching, is 3^ per hundred in addition to the crutching rate. 

The minimum rates to be paid to those acting as shed hands or being 
generally useful during shearing or crutching are : to adults £3 a week and 
keep ; to boys between 18 and 21, 37s a week and keep ; to boys under 
18, 30S a week and keep ; for overtime, pay at the rate of one and a half times 
the ordinary pay for the first two hours and double the ordinary pay after- 
wards. 

The minimum rates to be paid to woolpressers, if the Ferrier, the Rack 
and Pinion or the Adelaide Bos Press be used, are the following : 

// rations he not provided : For greasy wool pressed by hand, 7 %d 
per cwt. or 2 s per bale ; pressed by hand and also dumped, 9^ per cwt. or 
2 S 4 per bale ; pressed by power 4 ^j^d per cwt. or is 3 per bale ; 
pressed by power and also dumped, 6 per cwt. or is 8 3 2^ 

For washed wool pressed by hand, 10 ^j^d per cwt. or 2s 3 ^2*^ per bale ; 
pressed by hand and also dumped, is i per cwt. or 2s gi per bale ; 
pressed b}" power, *jd per cwt. or is 5 34^ per bale ; pressed by power and 
also dumped, 8 per cwt. or 2s i Myd per bale. 

The weights mentioned are the net weights of the wool. 

The pressing of wool does not include weighing, branding or stacking. 

A bale is to be treated as dumped if it is pressed to 18 cubic feet or 
to a height of* 3 feet 3 inches. 

For pressing by am' other press than those mentioned an extra id per 
cwt. or 3i per bale is paid. 

If dumping is done with an Adelaide Box Press the rate of pay is less 
by id per cwt. or 3^ per bale. 

But if the total sum which the woolpresser would receive under these 
rates is less than 955 per week of employment, the employer shall pay the 
deficiency to the employee. 

li rations be provided these rates are less b^' 20s a week. 

For time work : £4 a week and keep. 

When wool scours are held on stations the minimum rates to be paid 
to those working on them are the following : 

For adults, £3 a week and keep ; for boys between eighteen and 
twenty-one, 37s (>d a week and keep ; for boys under eighteen, 30s a week and 
keep ; for overtime, one and a half times the usual rate for the first two hours 
and double the usual rate afterwards. 

For cooks : 6s per week for every man for whom cooking is done and 
keep, or 72s per week and keep. 

But if the total sum a cook would receive when paid at the former of 
these rates be less than 72s a week, the employer shall pay him the defi- 
ciency. 

'^en an employer has mixed functions {e, g. as woolpresser and shed 
hand) he shall be paid as though he discharged only the most highly paid 
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of Ms functions. For the purpose of tMs clause weighing, branding and 
stacking shall be treated as functions of she^ hands. 

Of every ten pens used during shearing or crutching, at least one shall 
be given to or reserved for a learner. 

The minimum rates to be paid to station hands other than boundary 
riders are the following : 63s per week without keep ; 48s per week with keep, 
but for boys between eighteen and twenty-one 20s per week with keep and 
to boys under eighteen only 15s per week with keep. 

The minimum rates to be paid to boundary riders are 55s per week 
without keep and 40s per week with keep. 

But wages may be paid to station hands in kind, that is to say in the 
form of allowances and perquisites, up to a value not exceeding 30s a week. 
The value of the allowances or perquisites is to be fixed from time to time 
by an agreement between the employer and the employee to which the 
claimant organization assents in writing, or failing such an agreement by 
the appropriate Board of Reference. 

In the case of station hands working at or about the homestead, hours 
of duty shall not exceed fifty-two a week without payment for overtime 
wMch shall be at a rate one and a half times the ordinary rate. 

Station hands shallbe entitled to holidays, without deduction of pay, on 
Christmas Day, Boxing Day, New Year's Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Eight Hour Day, the Eling's Birthday, and any day fixed for the Federal 
or State elections, or on such other day as the employer and employee 
may mutually agree to substitute for these. The holidays specified mean 
the days so observed in a district. An employee called upon to work on a 
holiday to which he is entitled shall be paid for the whole day at a rate one 
and a half times the ordinary rate. 

Old and infiirm emplo^^ees who act as shed hands, are generally useful 
during shearing or crutching, or work at a wool scour or as station hands, and 
are unable to earn the fixed minimum rate, may be paid at a lower rate, to 
be fixed with the consent of the claimant organization by a written agreement 
signed by this organization or b}" its authorit3L or such rate may be 
fixed with the written consent of the appropriate Board of Reference. The 
consent in writing must in either case accompany a statement of the specific 
ground (age, slowness, infirmity or other) on which it is granted and the 
minimum rate permitted, and it must appl3’ to no more than one year and 
no more than one employer. 


§ 3, The boards of i^eference. 

Seven Boards of Reference are established for the following districts : 
i) the West Darling district as defined by the rules of the Pastoralists' As- 
sociation of West Darling ; 2) the rest of New South Wales except Southern 
Riveiina as defined by the rules of the Graziers" Association of New South 
Wales ; 3) the State of Victoria and the Southern Riverina district as de- 
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fined by the rules of the Pastoralists' Union of Southern Riverina; 4) the 
State of South Australia ; 5) the Cook, Burke, North Kennedy and Gre- 
gory North districts of Qeensland, as defined in the existing State land Acts 
6) the Leichhardt, South Kennedy, Port Curtis and Mitchell districts of 
Queensland, as defined in the same Acts; 7) the Gregory, South Warrego, 
Maranoa, Burnett, Moreton, Wide Bay and Darling Downs districts of 
Queensland as defined in the same Acts. 

A board shall consist of two persons to represent employers and two 
persons to represent the claimant union; except in districts i), 5) and 6) 
where it shall consist of one person to represent employers and one to repre- 
sent the claimant union, and where the Registrar may fill vacancies in the 
board or, at the request of any party to the award, substitute for any 
member thereof another member in the same interest. 

The board is to meet when and where the members arrange, or, failing 
such arrangement, as the Registrar or Deputy Registrar of the State 
appoints. 

If the board be equally di^dded on any question and call on the Regis- 
trar for his decision, he or his nominee for the occasion shall be a member 
of the board. 

The following functions are assigned to each board : 

a) That of deciding whether any rations or Imng accommodation sup- 
plied or to be supplied by any respondent are good and sufficient ; 

b) That of deciding whether the rate at which the cook of a joint mess 
is paid or a scale of rations observed is too high, and if so by how much it 
is too high ; 

c) That of deciding whether an employer keeps or has kept a proper 
and sufficient stock of the simpler medical and surgical remedies, or whether 
he sells or has sold such remedies at cost price added to cost of carriage ; 

d) That of ascertaining the value of perquisites or allowances given 
or to be given to station hands in part payment of wages ; 

e) That of fixing a lower rate of wages than the prescribed minimum 
rate in the case of the employee rmable to earn such minimum. 

As regards 6), if the board find the rate at which the cook of the joint 
mess is paid or the scale of rations observed is too high, the claimant organi- 
zation undertakes to pay to the employer the amount of the excess as asses- 
sed b3’’ the board. 

'' Keep is stated to mean " good and sufficient living accommodation 
and good and sufficient rations cooked, so far as necessary, by a competent 
cook except in the case of station hands in which " it does not include ac- 
commodation under a roof or cooking when the circumstances render such 
accommodation or cooking inpracticable 

The term “ station hand ” does not apply to “ female domestics working 
only at the homestead or any male domestic who has no duties outside the 
bouse 

The award immediately, on 28 June 1917, affected rates of pay, except 
in the case of station hands in which it became operative after i January 
1918. 


5 
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The rate at which agricultural labourers in Australia are paid under this 
award is the same rate as that already applicable in the case of town workmen, 
the minimum being in both cases 63s a week. It is the first time this parity 
of treatment has been realized. We must add that the measure is not only 
due to the generalls’ increased cost of living which has resulted on the war. 
It is also in part an effect of the scarcity of labour which has followed on enlist- 
ments, and whith it seeks to mitigate by offering to rural labourers similar 
conditions to those enjoyed by town workmen. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SMALIv HOLDINGS IN ENGLAND 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO OXFORDSHIRE. 


SOTOce: 

Ashby (Arthur W,): Allot tncnis and Small Hold^nqs Oxfo/d^hne, The Claieudon Press, 
Oxford, 1917. 


§ I. 'rHE DECLINE OE THE SMAEI/ EANDO^rSTER. 

In the first three quarters of the nineteenth century the agricultural 
production of England was largely increased ; and this increase was the ac- 
companiment of a change in the agrarian system, the alteration from the 
system of small to that of large farms. The following circumstances are 
cited as causing the decline of the small cultivating landowner which al- 
lowed his holding to be merged in a large farm : 

1. Some of his rights were indefinite and may have been lost during 
enclosures of land tmder Acts of Parliament or on the occasion of disputes. 

2. When allotments were made after enclosures the overhead and 
direct expenses of the process fell more heavily on small than on large owners. 

3. ^ The class of labourers w’ho at the same time worked for wages and 
owned some land viras adversely affected by the fall of wages at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and many of its members were obliged to sell or 
mortgage their small properties, 

4. Small owners or tenants who cultivated their holdings ^Aithout 
emplo5'ing labour outside their own families suffered by the system of sub- 
sidizing wages by poor rates, for they were compelled to pay poor rates and 
yet derived no benefit from them. 

5. Owners occupying their own small holdings were led to mortgage 
these during the period of high prices in the earlier nineteenth century 
by the cost of enclosures and improvements, their desire to buy more land 
or the necessity of pacing legacies left by their fathers. In the period of 
falling prices these mortgages were a source of wreakness. 

6. Some small owners sold their land because they wished to invest 
money in industries other than agriculture ; a greater number because they 
wished to become tenants of larger farms, capital invested in land being 
less productive than capital invested in farm stock. They found their 
market among capitalists who wished for a safe investment and capitalists 
acquiring land in order to build up for themselves a social position. 
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7. The high prices of land made arable farming the most profitable 
form of agriculture, and it was one in which considerable economies could 
be elfecled by production on a laige scale. 

Between 1790 and 1845 there were frequent and violent changes in 
piices which allowed only strong alert men in any class of cultivators to 
maintain their position. 

9. Between 1760 and 1845 there was an almost universal tendency 
towards production on a large scale. New and strong competitive forces 
were rapidly clearing away all customary supports and defences, and in 
consequence both farming methods and the agricultural class were subject 
to new and rigid tests. 

The great objections to the new prevalence of large leasehold farms 
aie first that it disturbed the distribution of wealth, making the cottager 
poorer than before, at least as compared with the farmer and with the land- 
owner ; secondly that a landless labourer is widely held to be less valuable 
as a citizen than a small landowner ; and thirdly that a place as producer 
of poultry, butter and cheese, bacon and vegetables whi^ the smallholder 
was fitted to fill was left vacant on his disappearance. 

It is remarkable that the process of capitalizing agricultural production 
and engrossing farms went no further th^ it did. Banners did not seek 
to hold more land than they themselves could manage and capitalize. The 
limit of the engrossing movement seems to have been reached about 1875, 
and in 1885 it was stated that the tendencies of the day are running counter 
to the large farm system in favour a quarter of a century ago Banners, 
in part perhaps because they did not anticipate the competition they even- 
tually encountered from importers of American wheat and beef and Austra- 
lian mutton, never adopted the S5rstem of management common in indus- 
tries other than agiiculture, 

§ 2 . The nANDnEss i^aboxjrer and the demand 

FOR SMAnn HOI/DINGS. 

The disappearance of the small owner left the large landowners, the 
tenant farmers and the landless labourers who worked for wages as the 
only important representatives of the agricultural interest in England. The 
improvement in agricultural methods effected in the earlier nineteenth 
century benefited the two former but not the last-named dass. The la- 
bourer did not receive his due share of the results of progress. The Report 
on Labourers’ Wages in 1824, of the Poor Law Commission a decade 
later, the Reports on Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture 
in 1843 and 1867, and the artides of James Caird in 1851 all bear witness 
to this fact, at least as far as the midland, southern and western counties 
were concerned. 

The industrial worker who lost his economic independence sometimes 
found a substitute for it in assodation with his fdlows. The weaver who 
had to abandon his own hand-loom and become a factory worker might 
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join a co-operative or friendly society^ and he thus could become part of 
a unit larger than a family whose accumulated force was one with which 
to reckon. But it was difficult for the disposessed agricultural labourer 
to combine with others because the members of his class were widely scat- 
tered over the rural areas. Some experiments in association were failures. 
The efEort of the Dorchester labourers to form an union in 1834 was so suc- 
cessfully checked that no new attempt in the same direction was made until 
in 1871 the agitation began for a Herefordshire union and in 1872 the Na- 
tional Union was organized in Warwickshire. This movement of the ' se- 
venties w-as handicapped by the condition of the labourers : their wages al- 
lowed no margin for subscriptions to an association ; they were uneducated, 
in many cases quite illiterate, and thus not equal to the work of orga- 
nization. In spite of these causes of weakness the movement met with 
initial successes, but it failed ultimately because of the disorganization of 
the agricultural industry brought about by the loss of capital which arose 
out of the wet seasons and the influx of foreign produce in the ' seventies. 
The supply of resident labourers came to exceed the demand, and there was 
a reversion among them to individualistic methods, to competition which 
was accompanied by reduced wages. The family became once more the sole 
economic unit in agriculture. 

The demand which afterwards arose among labourers for small holdings 
has been of two kinds. First there has been a demand for a small holding 
of some five acres which is like that for allotments (i) in that it arises from 
the necessity of supplementing inadequate wages. Secondly there has been 
a demand for small holdings up to 50 acres in extent and sufficient to 
support a family ; and this want springs from a desire for economic and 
moral independence. 

It is natural that the demands of both kinds should be keenest where 
agricultural wages are lowest. The labourers’ movement of the ‘ seventies, 
the movement for allotments and the movement for small holdings are 
alike in that they have been largely confined to the counties in which lit- 
tle has been done to improve the economic position of the labourer. In 
1907 the average weekly earnings of ordinary farm labourers in England 
were 17s. 6 d, In twenty-one counties in which this average was exceeded 
294,400 males were employed on agriculture in addition to bailifis and fore- 
men. In these counties 3,669 agricultural labourers, or fifteen per thou- 
sand of the total number, applied for small holdings between 1907 and 1914 ; 
and the number of holdings established was sufficient for ten per thousand 
In the nineteen counties in which the average earnings were below the ave- 
rage there were 294,200 agricultural labourers ; and of this number 7,393 
or more than tw^enty-five per thousand applied for holdings between 1907 
and 1914, and the number established would provide for twenty-eight per 
thousand. These facts appear clearly from the following table : 


(i) See the article in our issue for February 1918, pacje i()|. 




(i) Nombfer ttncerttdn. 
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It should be remembered that not all small holdinp are held by la- 
bourers as supplementirg their wages and by persons whose sole income 
they constitute. The following table shows the predominant source of 
the income of the persons who in 1914 occupied the 360 small holdings 
existing in the county of Oxford. 


Class of occupiers 


Number 


Percent, of total 


I abourers 

59 

16 

Persons depending on Iheir holdings (excluding poultry , 
specialists and market gardeners) . . 

7® !i 79 

21 

Market gardeners , 

,8\ 1 

7^ 

Poultry farmers * 

16 

4 

Pensioners and persons having private means | 

51 

14 

Artisans ' 

38 

10 

Professional persons ... 

8 

2 

Tradeis 


6 

Hatiliers and carriers ... 

47 ' 

13 

Publicans 

20 

: 5 

Farmers "w 0 have annexed small holdings to larger farms 

8 

1 ® 

Unclassi ed I 

4 

0 

r 

360 

100 


Thus only 46 per cent, of the small holdings in Oxfordshire were occu- 
pied by agricultural labourers and by persons who had no source of income 
outside the holdings. In some cases the labourers use their holdings as the 
means to acquire others which are self-supporting. But in Oxfordshiie, 
the county as to which we have detailed facts, the small holding has little 
importance as a step in the social ladder of the agricultural class. Not more 
than 4 or 5 per cent, of the labourers can become self-supporting cultivators. 
In this connection the special conditions prevailing in this county of low 
wages and large farms should be remembered. 

In Oxfordshire large farms of 300 acres or more cover more than 40 
per cent, of the total acreage, in all England and Wales only 24 per cent, 
of the total acreage. Farms of from 50 to 300 acres also cover in Oxford- 
shire a larger acreage than the average for all England and Wales. It is 
therefore nol^surprising that while 14 per cent, of the whole area of England 
is given up to holdings between five and fifty acres in extent, only 8 per 
cent, of the area of Oxfordshire is so occupied. This fact must be borne 
in mind if any idea as to English small hol^ngs in general is to be derived 
from the following tables : 
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Thus it appears that in Oxfordshire the large majority of occupants 
of small holdings of all sizes rent them, and that the number owning them 
has diminished both relativel}" and absolutely. 


§ 3. The vaexje oe smaee holdings. 

There are four motives which mainly influence the advocates of an 
increased productivity of land. They desire that the country shall directly 
maintain the largest possible rural population ; that it shall yield the 
greatest possible gross amount of food ; that it shall give the greatest pos- 
sible net income to those cultivating it ; or that it shall 3deld the greatest 
possible net amount of food to be sold for the sustenance of the industrial 
population. 

The two first of these both arise out of the prestimption that the rural 
population is more valuable to the State than the town population. 

Mr. Arthur Ashb3^ who has made an exhaustive enquiry into the small 
holdings of Oxfordshire, does not however rate the small holder highly as 
a citizen. " Where a men climbs from the allotment to the small hold- 
ing, and from the small holding to the farm, the early stages frequently 
have been made possible with the assistance of some subsidiary industry 
or petty business. During this period, which may last for many years, 
the cultivator becomes accustomed to making small economies and small 
cautious investments ; in fact thrift and caution are the ke3motes of the 
management. When the passage is made from the holding of thirty acres 
or so to 100 acres or more, the cultivator is usually past his prime as a worker, 
his mind is stereotyped by his former cautiousness and frugality, and the 
effect of his life's experience is to make him a very conservative farmer 
and unprogressive as a business man There is a danger that the advant- 
ages of industry and thrift may be purchased at too heavy a cost. Too 
continuous application to work sometimes hardens and narrows a small 
holder's character. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the new generation, it 
is important to notice that in Oxfordshire the small holders occupy laiger 
houses, have better supplies of fuel and better and more food — especially 
vegetables, bacon’ and eggs, and milk and butter where cows are kept — 
than the farm labourers. 

As regards the productivity of small holdings this varies with the use 
to which they are put. In producing vegetables, fruit and flowers on small 
holdings the cultivator has more advantages over the large unit than in fol- 
lowing any other system of cultivation. A high ratio of capital and labour 
to acreage prevails, and close detailed attention is necessary to success ; 
and although the use of machinery on larger market-gardens may have its 
advantages, many of the necessary processes need highly skilled manual 
labour. A family is therefore well suited to the work of a small holding 
used as a market-garden, and being directly interested in its yield is usually 
stimulated to work on it industriously. Market-gardening is however con- 
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ditioned by an ever increasing demand for quality and quantity. In this 
respect the small holder is under a handicap : he often has not the time, even 
if he have the ability, to watch the constant variations of the market closely ; 
his consignments are small and his costs of transport proportionatdy 
heavy ; his methods of preparing and packing are sometimes imsuitable or 
clumsy. It therefore happens frequently that he is at the mercy of the 
salesman who may or may not have time and inclination to instruct him. 
The area of the most successful small holders' market gardens is from four 
to ten acres. 

Poultry are generally regarded as stock particularly suited to small hold- . 
ings ; but it was found that in Oxfordshire the small holders themselves, 
except a few specialists, are too apt to look upon them as unimportant ac- 
cessories. Little trouble is taken in selecting breeds either for laying or 
for being fattened ; and fowls are rarely crammed. Some few holders who 
make a speciality of poultry were however producing eggs and chickens 
in 1914 to the gross value of £70 or more an acre. This represented the most 
intensive agricultural production in the county. It required considerable 
skill, experience and capital ; how much of the last-named appears when it 
is found that a holder producing birds and eggs to the value of £200 a 
year might earn no more than 15s. to £i a week. From one to three acres 
is the most usual size of an intensive poultry holding in Oxfordshire ; and 
tins, if sufficiently stocked, is enough to employ one person. On a poultry- 
farm of more than five acres other stock was invariably found in 1914. 

Dairy farming is suitably practised on a small holding if the market- 
ing of the milk and the making and marketing of its derivatives be properly 
organized. A dairy farm needs the personal and S3nnpathetic supervision 
which a small holder is likely to give. Milk cannot be supplied from abroad 
and therefore the small holder has no competitor save the large dairy 
farmer. The latter has however fairly w^ell filled the market in Oxfordshire ; 
and the small holder's best chance in this county is to produce and retail 
milk in rural areas where the bulk of the milk produced is sent to large 
consuming centres. Butter and cheese are largely imported ; and in com- 
peting with the foreign importer the small holder is necessarily at a dis- 
advantage because his product is not standardized. Where cows are kept 
mainly or solely to raise stock the small holder has a certain advantage 
where the rearing of yotmg calves is concerned, especially if he use substi- 
tutes for milk. But Hs facilities of this kind are expensive. 

It is recommended that dairy farms be not established on holdings 
of less than twenty-five or thirty acres ; and on holdings of this size only if 
green crops and roots, to supply extra fodder, be grown on a large part of 
the land. Otherwise a dairy farm should be at least forty acres in extent. 
Where stock is raised on a small holding the land should be fertile ; other- 
wise the area of fifty acres is insufficient. 

Sheep farming is best followed on holdings of more than fifty acres. 
If no rough grazings exist a small holder has difficulty in securing a liveli- 
hood from the sheep on his land. If there are rough grazings the flocks 
on them should be grouped if much duplication of labour is to be avoided. 
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Moreover a small holder very rarely has the highly specialized qualities of a 
good shepherd. 

In the case of arable farms small holders suffer from their lack of ma- 
chinery. A small holder occupying twenty-five acres or more of arable or 
mixed arable and pasture land can make a living: he keeps two or three 
cows, he rears young stock, he keeps pigs. But to develop the full capaci- 
ties of twenty-five acres of arable land he should keep a team of horses 
which would be idle for about a third of its time, and use harvesting ma- 
chinery for preparing foods economically. If he have no maphines for 
cutting chaff, cutting roots and grinding com he must spend long evenings 
of winter laboriously performing these operations by hand. 

Small holdings were in favour in the period of high spasmodic earn- 
ings and intermittent employment in agriculture. The small holder could 
then increase his income by occasionally working for a neighbouring farmer. 
Agricultural labour has b^ome scarce and employment has consequently 
been regularized ; and it is possible that this may eventually lead to a 
decline in the demand for small holdings, other than the market-gardens, 
the poultry farms and the dairy farms which are so situated in relation to 
markets that they are certainly profitable. 

In conclusion something should be said of the class who use their small 
holdings only as subsidiary means of support. In Oxfordshire they consti- 
tute slightly more than half the total number of small holders. Experience 
and capital being equal, the man whose sole occupation is the cultivation 
of his land is the best farmer. Among the others the labourer whose hold- 
ing supplements his wages is usually a keen cultivator. Tradesmen some- 
times use a holding solely or chiefly as grazing land ; and hauliers and car- 
riers in some cases do the same, thus sacrificing the initial advantage for 
tilling their holdings which their possession of horses and equipment gives 
them. Mr. Ashby found in 1914 that some men who used small holdings 
in Oxfordshire as adjuncts to other businesses should either be deprived of 
them or else stimulated to make fuller use of them. 
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BRAZIL. 


I^ABOUR CONDITIONS IN BRAZII^IAN AGRICUIyTURE — The Statisi, Vol XCI, 
No. 2081, I^ondon, 12 Januarv 1918. 

Owing to the war there has been a very important decline in the stea* 
dih' increasing migratory current into Brazil. In 1913 the immigrants 
mimbeied 192,000. During the war their numbers have been as follows : 


1914 82,000 persons 

1915 32,000 .) 

1916 34,000 » 


By the Italian participation in the war and the emigration of Italian 
colonists these figures have been further reduced. 

On the other hand the greater demand for foodstuffs in Europe has led 
Brazilian agriculture into quite untiodden paths. The pressure of circum- 
stances has demanded an increase of agricultural labom and the consequent 
utilization of native labour. An interesting situation has thus arisen for 
it had been said that the agricultural piosperity of the country was variously 
tied to the annual immigratory currents. 

Of course to Brazil, with her 27 million inhabitants spread over an im- 
mense territory, an annual immigration of from 150,000 to 200,000 persons 
seemed a special benefit. The European newcomers, penetrating further 
and further inland, tilled the soil, created new riches and developed the 
country. But there is a difference between the general needs of the country 
and the wants of the landowners. 

Brazil had suffered for centuries, morally and economically, from the 
evil of abnormal labour conditions produced by slavery. The rapid revolu- 
tion of 1888 shattered the very basis of her social structure, and immigrants 
seemed to provide the only w'ay out of the difficulty. Such a \new w^as en- 
couraged by events in the province, afterw’ards the State, of San Paulo, 
which foresaw the consequences of emancipation and organized immi- 
gration according!}'. 

Between 1888 and 1917 Brazil received about 3,000,000 immigrants, 
the final million reaching the country* during the last ten years. These 
European immigrants used to find employment on the large coffee estates, 
but their intention generally was to become accustomed to the environ 
ment, earn some money, and buy a small bolding after a couple of years. 
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It was a good thing for the country, but a precarious arrangement for the 
landowners who had to renew their labourers almost every year. 

The depression of the cofPee industry and its crises determined a still 
more accentuated movement of colonists towards small holdings. The 
San Paulo administration, alarmed by the proportions of this movement, 
organized a scheme for supporting the landowners, and formed " colonial 
nuclei of small properties in the coffee district, in order to constitute 
“workmen nurseries'’ which would provide agricultural labour during the 
busy Season on the plantations. Several devices were tried to retain im- 
migrants or increase immigration. 

A rough idea of laboui conditions in Southern Brazil is given by the 
San Paulo census for 1906. About 325,000 labourers were registered, namely 
151,000 Brazilians and 174,000 foreigners. Brazilian labourers were most 
numerous in the old districts. Among the newly opened areas of the west 
the following coffee districts aie typical : 


Munidpea PrazilJans Foreigners 

Roberrao Preto (Mogyana Railway) ^> 7^7 16,805 

Jahu (Paulista Railway) 2,015 8,535 

S. Manoel (Sorocabana Railw'ay) 1,126 6,237 


It is no exaggeration to say that in Brazil at the beginning of the w^ar 
there w^ere about ten million persons on small holdings who did not do 50 
per cent, of the agricultural work the nation was entitled to expect of them. 
This fact was very important to Brazilian economy and should be borne in 
mind if the effects of the war on the country are to be understood. 

The immigration of skilled European labourers, whom for obvious 
reasons the landowners preferred to employ, the prevailing low wages in 
agriculture, the low prices of foodstuffs and the difficulty of reaching re- 
munerative markets, to some extent the national listlessness, the almost 
absolute need of rural banking institutions and rural credit, the want of 
technical knowledge — these were the chief causes of the inferior position 
of Brazilian labour. 

The war has changed the conditions of Brazilian agriculture; rice, 
beans, sugar, cotton, maize and other products can be sold at good prices, 
and consequently there has been in the last three years a rush towards the 
country and rural enterprise. Further,* Brazilian landowners have made the 
experiment of employing Brazilian labourers and found that to do without 
them was a mist^e. In Minas Geraes, for example, schemes devised for 
producing nee on a large scale by means of Japanese or Chinese labour were 
finally carried out by Brazilian labourers with success. 

These facts are the natural result of the law of supply and demand. 
In order that the movement may continue government action is also neces- 
sary. San Paulo and Rio de Janeiro already have a special department 
for the “ localization ” on small holdings of Brazilian labourers and the pro- 
vision of work for them. There should be similar institutions in other 
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States. The establishment of a ** colonial nucleus in every area, of exj^ri- 
mental stations provided vith modem machinery to teach the unskilled 
natives, of credit facilities and of cheap transport is the best means of 
training the national activities to produce efficient and stable labour con- 
ditions. 

After the war the steady stream of immigrants will undoubtedly once 
more flow into Brazil, perhaps in increased volume, but it will find a com- 
petitor in the native supply of labour which will have a sound economic 
basis. 


CANADA. 

I GOVERlSnVIENT REGULATION OP THE PRICES OP FOOD AND VEGETABlyl^S — 
The Canadian HofttcuUun^t Toronto, November 1917. 

The chief duties of the Food Controller of Canada are to increase pro- 
duction and to prevent the cornering of food by speculators. He enlisted 
about the middle of 1917, the co-operation of well informed men from the 
various provinces and these form a special “Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee“. 

This committee has organized in each province a sub-committee includ- 
ing one of its own number, and thus it is able to commit the decision on 
purely local problems to the provincial subcommittee they concern. 

The main work of the committee is to promote production by ensuring 
that producers receive, as far as possible, a fair profit on their crops. Undue 
speculation must not be allowed to affect the marketing of crops, and 
middlemen must be prevented from absorbing an undue share of profits. 
The committee also aims at facilitating the distribution of crops. Experts 
have been appointed to supervise the loading and distribution of cars, and 
they will endeavour to enable crops to be marketed with a minimum risk 
of loss from frost or heat. 

The first matter with which the committee dealt was the marketing 
of the apple crop, grown, in particular, in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia. In order to prevent speculation an order-in-council has been 
passed which compels every wholesale merchant dealing in apples to regi- 
ster at the Food Controller's Office, and to file there a statement as to his 
purchases, sales, prices, etc. It is believed that this will enable a record 
of gross profits to be kept. An^^one who deals in carloads of apples will 
be held to be a wholesale dealer. 

In order to find out if the profits of wholesale dealers in fruit are unduly 
large the business of some twenty of the most important of them has been 
investigated. Their representatives were questioned at length by the com- 
mittee and their books and records examined. Contrary to the general 
opinion, it was found that none of them were making large profits, while 
many, including several of the largest, were hardly covering expenses. One 
well known firm, ha\ing a turnover of about a roillion dollars a year, had 
made a profit of only $ 1,600 in the previous twelve months. In no case 
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did the gross profit exceed ii per cent., while the net profits varied from 
I to about 5 per cent, in the case of the largest firms. 

The -following figures refer to two large firms. 

Finn A. 


Percentage of expenses 


Year 

on sales ” 

Net profits 

1912 

• • 77 % 

0 0/ 

J /o 

1913 ■ • . • 

6.7 % • 

2.3 % 

1914 

... 7 % 

2.5 % 

1915 

. • • • 7 % 

1.9 % 

1916 .... 

. . . . 6.2 % 

17 % 

1917 until Jul3’ 

. . . . 6.4 Oo 

0.18 % 


Firm B. 


V«aT 

Gross profit 

Net profit 

1915 

■ • . 10.75 % 

2.42 % 

1916 

. . . 9-14 “0 

2.26 % 


An order is pending which will make ii per cent, the maximum profit 
any wholesale dealer can exact in dealing in apples or potatoes. 

The data we have given show that the problem Canada has to solve is 
rather that of increasing production than that of fighting the illicit profits 
of middlemen. 


* 

2. WAGES OF FARM I,ABOURI^)RS IN MANITOBA. 

Crop Bulletin No. 96, recently issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Immigradon of Manitoba, contains interesting data as to the 
wages paid to farm labourers in the province in 1917. Throughout the 
year farm labourers were very scarce and wages unprecedentedly high. 
The harvest was considerably helped by gangs of town labourers who were 
organized and sent out to the fields to do stocking. The table we reproduce 
shows the average monthly wages in the different agricultural seasons in 
each of the five districts in the province. It is noted in the bulletin that it 
was impossuble to secure an accurate statement of autumn wages as some 
hands are engaged by the month and many by the day. The figures as 
to autumn wages in the table are based on the daily wages for a month 
estimated to include twent}’' working days. 
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Winter 


Seedmg“time 


Summer 


District 

Number! Aveiage 
employ- {monthly 
ed 1 wage 

Numbei Average 1 Number 
employ- monthly employ- 
ed wage 1 ed 

^veiagc 

monthly 

wage 

Numbei 

employ- 

ed 

North Western . . 

. 2,429 

$ 21 

« 

■V- 

m 

10 

S 47 4,582 

i 45 

1 

1 

South Western . . 

• 1.478 

X 9 

3,040 

48 i 2,789 

47 

5,801 

North Central .... 

. 1,546 

23 

3,204 

45 1 2,737 

46 

7,553 

South Centiai . . . 

• ' 1.767 

20 

2,7 

46 1 2,974 

45 

1 5,497 

Eastern 

. 1.469 

22 

2.583I 41 1 3.746 

42 

1 8,952 

Total 

• • 1 8,689 

1 

1 

I'j.gis' 1 16,345 

1 


' 36,89 ij 


Harvest 
and autumn 


Aveiage 

lonllily 

wage 

$ 65 

74 

66 

6a 

59 


Some 4,919 women servants were employed on the farms in the first 
and 5,117 in the latter half year. Their average monthly wages from Jan- 
^ry to June were $i8 in the North Western and Eastern, $19 in the North 
Central and South Central, and $21 in the South Western district. From 
June to December these average wages were $20 in the North Western, 
S21 in the Eastern and South Central, S22 in the North Central and $24 
in the South Central District, 


CtREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

1 , A NBW CUBTIVATIOX OK BANDS ORDER KOR EXGBAND AND \V.\BES — 
Journal or i^riculUm, Vol XXIV, ii, Bondon, February i<ji8 

In our issue for Ausnst 1917 wc showed, in an article called “ Agricul- 
ture and the War ", how the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries was en- 
abled, by an amendment of the Defence of the Realm Regulations , passed on 
13 IVIarch 1917,10 override property rights with a view to cnsiuing agricul- 
tural production in the public interest (i). The },owers conferrred by the 
amendment were, as we also exj Gained, given in England and Walts by the 
Cultivation of Lands Order to the War Agricultural Executive Commit- 
tees {2). On II January igi8 a newr Cultivation of Lands Order was is- 
sued by which the poweis granted b^’^ the former order and the amendment 
were amplified as followrs : 

i) The committees were already able to take over buildings on land 
of which the}* had taken possession, or buildings convenient to the cultiva- 
tion or adaptation for cultivation of such land. They are now empowered 
to take possession of any land or buildings required to provide accommo- 


(i) Pages 79 and 80. — (3) Pages 80 to 
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dation for persons, madbinery, implementvS, plant, farm produce, stock 
or animals, employed by the Board of Agriculture, or by the committees on 
its behalf, for the cultivation of land or the increase of the country’s food 
supply; and the land thus taken over may be retaijied for any of these 
purposes. A committee is not however enabled to provide additional 
buildings for a person who is cultivating land for himself and not on 
behalf of the board. Inhabited dwelling-hoUvSes cannot be taken over, 
and the consent of the board is still necessary to taking over common land. 

2) The committees are further enabled to compel an occupier of 
any land to repair or remove his hedges and fences, and to clear or repair 
his field-drains and ditches, whether natural or artificial. Notice maybe 
served on him to do so, as notice to cultivate his land has been served 
under the earlier order. 

j) The Board of Agriculture obtains the power to call for returns 
from occupiers or managers of any .agricultural lands with respect to the 
cultivation of these or the crops or live stock on them. The board has not 
delegated these powers to the Agricultiural Executive Committees. It pro- 
poses to issue and collect forms on which all holders of more than 20 acres 
will state the area of grass land they have ploughed and the area they have 
planted with wheat and other crops at the end of every month until the 
end of April . Thc<*e 1 eturns will be tabulated and the figures for each county 
will be sent to the Agricultural Executive Committee concerned, for its 
information. 

4) The board obtains power to restrict or prohibit, either generally 
or within special areas, the cultivation of particular crops, such as mustard 
or strawberries, or the ploughing up of certain classes of land, such as old 
leys. This power also has not been delegated. 

5) An}’’ negligence or wilful failure to comply with a notice or order 
under the amended regulations or this order, any obstruction of or inter- 
ference with executive action under the regulations, a refusal to give up 
land or buildings of which possession is required under the regulations 
or the order, or refusal to quit land of which the tenancy is similarly deter- 
mined, becomes a summary offence. A prosecution cannot however be insti- 
tuted by an officer of an Agiicultural Executive Committee for any such of- 
fence without the consent of the Board of Agriculture. 

6) If, upon the board withdrawing from possession of land, a tenant 
resume possession of it, the viilue to such tenant of the tillage and other ope- 
rations accomplished by an Agricultural Executive Committee should be 
daimed from him on the basis on which the value of such works is custo- 
marily claimed from incoming tenants. Expenditure on more permanent 
w’orks, such as repairs to buildings, draining and the clearing of drains and 
ditches, 'may however create a value which wrill have to be apportioned be- 
tween the landlord and tenant for the purpose of its recover}’^ by the com- 
mittee. Except where the tenant accepts sole liability, negotiations for 
a settlement should be conducted at the same time with the landlord and 
with the tenant. 

7) JIany drainage authorities established by local Acts have hitherto 
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been unable to levy rates for drainage beyond a fixed sum per acre or per 
pound of rateable value. The recent high prices of coal and labour have 
sometimes caused these limits to prevent the execution of necessary works. 
The new order therefore empowers the Board of Agriculture to enlarge 
such limits upon the application of the drainage authority concerned. The 
power thus to override local Acts cannot be delegated. 


2. AEEOTMENTS IX EXGEAXD AND WALf^S IX WARTDIE. — Phe Journal of the 
Board Of A^nculfuie, Vol XXIV, Xo. ii, London February, 1918. 

Allotments in 1916 ani 1917. — In the last two years allotments in 
England and Wales have multiplied at a rate which is characterized as 
marvellous. It is estimated that their present number is not far short of 
one million. Their increase is directly consequent on the movement to 
increase the home production of food which is a result of the w’^ar. The new 
allotments belong to the class which in our previous and general article on 
this subject (i) we called “garden allotments They are many of them si- 
tuated in or near towns. 

About 200,000 of the new allotments have been formed under the Cul- 
tivation of Lands Order administered by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture ; and probably at least as many more have fol- 
lowed on voluntary agreements. As an example of the enormous expansion 
of the movement for allotments the position in Luton in Bedfordshire 
may be cited. Before the war there were about a thousand allotments co- 
vering 126 acres in this town of 50,000 inahbitants. Since the outbreak 
of war 952 new plots, covering 93 acres, have been provided as permanent 
allotments, and 553, covering 37 acres, for tenaporary cultivation. In other 
words one in twenty of the population hold allotments. This proportion 
is however far exceeded in Tenby where 450 out of the 900 householders 
are said to have allotments. In Wales progress has been almost as rapid as 
in England. It is in most districts favoured by the landowners, but here 
and there compulsion has had to be exercised in order to obtain land . At the 
beginning of the war the total area of the allotments in Llandudno was 
7 acres : at the end of 1917 the urban council had formed 300 war allot- 
ments and 34 plots on railway sidings were being cultivated by railway men. 

The Food Production Department does not advise that wheat be grown 
on allotments. It is estimated that from twice to three times a«s much human 
food is obtained from such an average vegetable crop as is commonly grown 
as from an average crop of com on a similar area. Moreover the risk 
of losses to corn crops through the ravage of birds, especially in residential 
districts, and of losses from wind and rain is much greater on a small than 
on a large area. Vegetables are also less liable than corn to the attacks 
of wireworm on newly broken land ; they suffer less from drought ; they 


(i) See the article in our issue for Febrttary 1918, page 155. 
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allow several crops to be obtained from one plot during a year ; and their 
cultivation is especially adapted to the use of the spade. 

More than a million tons of vegetables are estimated to have been pro- 
duced on English and Welsh allotments in 1917 and to have been consumed 
by the growers and their families. As a consequence the carriage of produce 
was notably reduced, and thousands of working-class familieb were supplied 
more generously than ever before with fresh vegetables. 

Plans for 1918. — By common consent supplies of food will be very 
short throughout the world in 1918, and it is quite possible that the efforts 
of allotment holders wih make all the difference between a ^reasonably plen- 
tiful supply and an extreme scarcity of fresh vegetables. The Food Pro- 
duction Department therefore exhorts every allotment holder to redouble 
his efforts. Arrangements have been made to supply artificial manure. 
Every holder who has difficulty in obtaining it locall3’^ should apply to one 
of the approved agents for the sale of artificial fertilizers recognized by his 
County Agricultural Executive Committee or the Food Production Depart- 
ment. A list of these agents can be obtained from the committee or de- 
partment. Holders will obtain the most favourable terms by combining 
to place a large order as appears from the following prices w^hich have been 
fixed for sulphate of ammonia bought between January and May of this 
year: 

Price of quantity between 2 cwts. and i ton. i8s. per cwt. 

'fi » » )) I » » 2 cwts. 19s. » yi 

j) » » » 28 lbs. » 1 a 21S. » » 

Pamphlets on the use of artificial manure can be obtained freely by 
applying to the Food Production Department. 

To prevent damages to allotments by trespassers the same department 
is supplying a notice which any holder may expose on his plot, thereby 
rendering any^one who ** enters or remains on hi'i land or damages any 
growing crop or hedge or fence theieon *' " liable, on conviction un^er the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations, to a fine of £fOG or imprisonment 

The Food Production Department wishes further to increase the 
number of allotments by at least 50 per cent, this spring. The Rural 
Eeague, the Vacant Lands Cultivation Society, the Federation of Allotment 
Holders, the Agricultural Organization Society, the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety and other organizations are actively co-operating to secure this end. 

Already the borough of Sunderland is acquiring 40 acres to lay out as 
560 allotments. At Southwick-on-Wear seven acres are being divided into 
100 plots. Twenty-five acres at Coventry have just been cut up to make 
350 Allotments, Portsmouth has recently enrolled t,ooo new allotment hold- 
ers, Newcastle-on-Tyne 420, the mining village of Ashington 364, and Port 
of Blythe in Northumberland 260. On the advice of the Food Production 
Department Hammersmith has lately laid out 140 plots of 10 rods each and 
Maidenead 120 covering 8 acres altogether ; Wigton has divided 5 acres 
into allotments, Carlisle 6 acres into 90 allotments and Kingston-on-Thames 
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12 acres into i68 allotments. The Leeds authorities are laying out 5,000 
allotments of about V15 of an acre each on 333 acres. Among the miners 
of the north the demand for small plots is keen : at Consett 16 more acres 
are being divided for 224 applicants ; at Blaydon-on-Tync ii % acres for 
161 ; and at Leadgate 2 ^ acres. When this area has been allotted 900 
of the 1,060 householders in these mining towns will hold allotments. The 
corporation of York has arranged with the Agricultural Executive Commit- 
tee for the North Riding of Yorkshire that it receive 5 acres of land out- 
side the city to la}’' out as allotments. A firm in Newark-on-Trent has laid 
out 8 acres in 112 plots to be cultivated by its workpeople. In Wales in 
the village of Penrh^mside a field of 5 acres has been taken over compulsorily 
and will be cultivated as allotments by tenants of the parish council. Steps are 
being taken to respond to 51 applications for additional plots received 
by the Bangor Allotment Association. Inspectors are employed by the Food 
Production Department to negotiate for new allotments where an unsatisfied 
demand for them exists. In one wek in January they visited twenty-eight 
centres of population, and as a result the authorities took measures to ac- 
quire 626 acres which would provide 9,106 allotments. 

Tradesmen's associations, frien^y societies, trade unions, working 
men's clubs and sporting organizations are asked to organize their members 
as allotment holders and firms owning unused land to allow their employees 
to cultivate it in allotments. Local councils are advised to apply lor an 
order of the Board of Agricultiure which will allow them to take over un- 
cultivated kitchen gardens belonging to uninhabited houses. Individuals 
unable to obtain allotments are instructed to apply to the local authorities, 
and if they do not thus secure land to the Food Prqduction Department, 
which will immedialel}" enquire into local needs and resoiirces. 


UNITED STATES. 

I.-SI^IDIXG SCAI,I3 BONUSES IN TirE SUOAU-CANB PI^ANTATIONS OF HAWAII.— 
Emmet (Boris) : ProSt Shaiins; in the United States, in Bidletin of the United States 
Buteaii of Labor Statistics, No 206 , Wa^ington, December iqi6. 

A plan promding for a sliding scale of bonuses has been followed in 
many sugar-cane plantations in the Hawaiian Islands since i Januar}’' 1917. 
In 1916 the planters decided that the laboxirers should have a larger share 
of the unusual prosperit}’’ due to the continuance of the European war and 
the consequent high prices of sugar. 

The}^ therefore adopted a more liberal system of giving bonuses than 
that of 1912. The essential features of the new plan w^ere established as 
follows : 

The current bonus period from i November 1915 to 31 October 1916 
win be divided into two parts. The first \vill include the five months to 
1 April 1916, for which the bonus will be settled on 31 October 1916, ac- 
cording to the schedule heretofore existing. For the remaining seven 
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months from i April 1916 to 31 October 1916 the bonus will be based on 
the schedule hereinafter set forth. Thereafter the bonus period will be 
for the twelve months to end on 31 October in each year until further notice. 

" A) The bonus shall be based on the average of the daily New York 
market price for 96^ centrifugal raw sugar, duty paid, for the year, as re- 
ported to the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association by . . . of New York. 

“ B) If the Newr York market price for 96^^ raw sugar averages for the 
year be 3.5^ cents per pound — S71 per ton — labourers shall receive a bonus 
at the rale of i % of their wages or earnings as hereinafter set 

forth, and for ever^" dollar per ton increase over said 871 per ton the bonus 
will be i^.creased i Vo per cent, as follows • 


Market price 
per pound 

Market price 1 
per ton | 

BontU) 

Market price 1 
1 per pound ^ 

1 Market price 

1 per ton 

Bonus 

cent^i 

ddlan 1 

Percetti. 1 

cehi 6 ) 

dollars > 

Percent, 

3 o 5 

71 


4.80 

96 , 

39 — 

3-6o 

72 

3 — 

485 

97 

40.5 


73 

4-5 

4.90 

98 

42 — 

3‘70 

1 

74 

6 — 

4-95 

99 

43-5 

3-75 

75 

7-5 

5 — 

XOO 

45 — 

3.bo 

76 

9 — 

5*05 

lOI 

46.5 

385 

77 1 

10.5 

5.10 

102 

48- 

3*90 

78 1 

12 

5-15 

103 

‘ 49.5 

3-95 

79 1 

13-5 

5.20 

1 104 1 

' 51 — 

4 — 

80 

15 — 

j 5.25 

105 

1 525 

4.05 

81 

16,5 

5-30 * 

1 

H- 

4 10 

82 

18— , 

,1 5-35 

1 tc >7 ’ 

1 55.5 

4-^5 

83 

19.5 

' 5 - 4 ‘> 

108 

57 — 

4.20 

84 

21 — 

! 5 - 4 ^ 

109 

58.5 

4-^5 

85 

22.5 1 

1' 5 - 5 ° 

1 1X0 

60 — 

4-30 

86 

24— 1 

5-55 

III 

61,5 

4*35 

87 

25-5 1 

1 5 - 6 o 

II2 

1 03- 

4.40 

88 

27— ! 

1 5-<55 

IJC 3 

64.5 

4-45 

89 1 

28.5 

|l 5.70 

1 

1 66 — 

4-50 

90 

30 — 

5-75 

1 ”5 

, ^ 7-5 

4-55 

91 

31-5 

5.80 

I 1 16 

69 — 

4.60 

93 

33 — 

1 5-85 

117 

1 70-5 

4 <t >5 

93 

34*5 

1 5.90 

118 

1 

72 — 

4 , 7 (. 

94 

36— 

ll 5-95 

119 

1 73-5 

4 75 

95 

37-5 

i, 

I 120 

75 — 


“ And so on in like proportion. 
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‘‘ All labourers on a day-wage basis receiving wages of $24 per month 
and under and all short-term contractors shall be entitled to a bonus pro- 
vided they work, in the case of men, not less than 30 days per calendar month, 
and in the case of women not less than 15 days per calendar month. 

“ To these labourers 20 per cent, of their monthly earnings shall be 
paid monthly on account of the annual bonus due October 31, and if they 
shall thereafter continue in the employ of the same plantation until the 
end of the bonus period they shall then be paid the balance of the bonus, 
if any. 

“ Cultivating contractors shall be paid a bonus on the basis of wages 
at the rate of S24 a month of 26 days in the case of men and $18 per 
month in the case of women, provided they work not less than 20 days in 
any calendar month in the case of men and 15 days in any calendar month 
in the case of women 

None of the above provisions in regard to the payment of bonus shall 
apply to the contractor whose contracts are settled according to the price 
of suaar 

** If the labourer shall have been excused from work by the manager 
because of physical disability or other good reason, the loss of time caused 
thereby shall not be construed to ^deprive him of the entire amount of the 
bonus, but he shall be entitled to a proportion of the same for the number 
of dajs* work performed”. 

The various plantations have also adopted another schedule for bonuses 
to be paid to sl^ed labourers, from mamgers downwards. The mana- 
gers of one of the largest plantations have decided to pay a bonus of 20 per 
cent, on their earnings of igi6 to employees of this class 


2. I^AND SEXTI,E:MENT IN CAI^IFORNIA. — California Cultivator, hob Angeles, San 

Fiancisco, 33 Fetruary 1918 

The last session of the State legislature of California appropriated 
§10,000 to the expenses of maintaining .the Land Settlement Commission 
and enablingit to make a trial of the Australian method of subdividing tracts 
of land into small holdings, of no more than some 10 acres each, selling these 
to bona fide farmers, allowing long terms for payment and charging a low 
rate of interest. Together with this appropriation there was another of 
$250,000 for the financing of the movement. 

The first land was furnished by Northern California where the board 
bought 6,000 acres near Chico. A part of this area is already under crop, has 
been levelled and is ready for irrigation. The price paid, for land, water 
rights and improvements, was $100 an acre. The land will be sold on con- 
ditions which will do no more than allow the State to get back the money 
lent to help this development. Amortized payments will be made over a 
term of twenty years, interest being charged at the rate of 5 per cent, and 
3 per cent, towards repayment of the principal. The settler who pays 
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8 per cent, a year will thus have his land free of encumbrances. The same 
interest will be charged on money lent to help the building of barns and other 
improvements. If a settler wishes to secure a longer term for payment he 
can do so by obtaining a loan from the “federal Loan Bank, but it is not be- 
lieved that longer terms will be needed. 

The applications received show that there is a demand for more land 
than the State can furnish in this settlement within the limits of the appro- 
priation made. 

A circular letter has been sent by the board in Northern California to 
agricultural engineers and others interested in rural organization and pro- 
gress. This alludes to the necessity of preparing plans for houses and other 
farm buildings and the grouping of these. The cost of the farm labourers' 
houses will range from about $800 to $1000 ; that of the farmhouses ma^’ 
be as much as $3000. Within these limits it is desired to erect convenient 
and sanitary dwellings which “ have something of beauty The other farm 
buildings will include sheds to hold 100 tons of hay, byres for from ten to 
thirtycows, houses and shed j for as many as 200 hogs, sheds and shelters 
for as many^ as 500 sheep. 

The board hopes to illustrate by these Californian farm colonies what 
preliminary^^ study and organization can do to lessen the expense and in- 
crease the attractiveness and profit of rural life. 


RUGGBRI ALFRBDO, gerente resxx)iisabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


ALGERIA. 

MUTX'AE AI^RICULTI’RAL credit in X(JI 5 . 


OI^FICLVI, SOraCH: 

Report to the President of the Republic on the business tr^lns acted in Algeria in 

1915 \MTH the help of PAYMENTS MADE BY THE BANK OF ALGERIA IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THE LAWS or 5 JULY 1900 AND 29 DECEMBER 1911 — Journal ofj^otel de la MpubUq^e 
Piangiiise, Appendix, 7 April 1918 

The number of the regional funds of mutual agricultural credit, which 
was forty-one on 31 December 1914, became only forty because one native 
fund in the department of Algiers was dissolved during 1915 and there 
was no new foundation. At the end of 1915 there were 17 funds in the de- 
partment of Algiers, 13 in that of Constantine, and 10 in that of Oran. 

Business diminished considerably every^v^here. The number of bills 
discounted, which in 1913 was 18,264 for a total sum of 15,620,663 francs, 
fell in 1914 to 11,713 for 11,229,151 francs, and was in 1915 only 4,379 
3,428,620 francs. About a third of the funds, to be precise 14 of them of 
which four are native funds, did no discounting business in 1915* 
great retrogression is entirety due to the state of war. 

If however discounting business has been restiicled or even suppressed, 
most of the funds have none the less not been inactive. Almost all of 
them have taken pains to improve their position and made a point of 
(liminivshiiig the luimber of bills they have renewed. At the end of 19^4 
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(i) Dissolved in 1912. — (a) Dissolved in 1915. — (3) No longer active. — (4) Dissolved in 1911. — (5) In liquidation. — (6) Dissolved in 1912. 
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such bills reached for all the Algerian funds the total sum of 11,869,976 
francs ; on 31 December 1915 only 8,270,748 francs. This improvement 
was not however quite general, and even in the case of four funds — one 
European and three native — the number of renewed bills was larger 
in 1915 than in 1914 although three of them discounted no bills in 1915. 

The slackening of business was ncessarily inimical to the constitution 
of reserves, Tour funds in the department of Constantine, three in that 
of Algiers and three in that of Oran sufEered a diminution of their reserves. 
Moreover in the last-named department one fund has no longer any reserve 
and two others never have had one, although many and pressing recom- 
mendations on this subject have been addressed to them. However, in 
spite of the falls we have noticed, the total reserves increased in 1915 by 
39,050 francs, an increase which certainly is not important but is as much 
as can be expected in present circumstances. 

The deposits made by individuals gave in 1915 different results iu diffe- 
rent departments. In that of Algiers the3’’ increased by 413,263 francs and 
in that of Constantine by the insignificant sum of 4,056 francs, while in that 
of Oran they diminished by 608,966 francs. In this last department they 
were, indeed, larger than anywhere else until 1914 and still amounted to 
1^209,338 francs in 1915, On 31 December the total deposits of individuals 
reached 3,311,138 francs. 

Total advances from the funds emanating from the Bank of Algeria and 
stiU owed by the regional funds of credit reached the sum of 5,397,133.34 
francs. A sum of only 4,000 francs was repaid in 1915 In the present 
state of the agricultural and economic situation it was not thought wise 
to make any exaction from the funds. Their position gives rise to no 
uneasiness. 

Two new co-operative societies were formed in 1915, one in the depart- 
ment of Algiers and one in that of Constantine. The department of Oran 
remains quite outside the co-operative movement. 

• The advances made to co-operative societies amounted on 31 Decem- 
ber 1915 to 880,300 francs, of which 179,300 francs had as yet no mandate. 

The payment of annual instalments is made without difficulty at the 
agreed dates. One society paid nothing in 1914 and 1915 but in the cur- 
rent year made the deferred payments, so that all the co-operative societies 
which have received advances are now in an absolutely regular position as 
regards the colony. The contrary would be surprising for these societies 
seem entirely prosperous. Most of them have already redeemo^ the costs 
of their first establishment and all possess important reserves. 

In accordance with article 2 of the law of 3 December 1913 three de- 
crees, all dated 25 March 1915, have become applicable to Algeria within 
limits imposed by differences in the administrative and financial organi- 
zation of the colony, its economic situation and the personal status of its 
populations : 

I The law of 19 March 1910 instituting individual long-term credit ; 

2. The decree of 23 August 1912 which applied article 6 of this law ; 

3. The decree of 17 October 1912 applying article 13. 
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Agriculturists will henceforth be able to obtain from funds o'f agricultural 
credit advances of which the amount has been limited to 8,000 francs and 
which are repayable within a maximum period of filfteen years and intended 
for the acquisition, adaptation, transformation and recoiistruition of small 
rural holdings. 

A decree of 15 September 1915 also applied in Algeria the decree of 
26 IVIarch igio. It regulated by public authority the application of the 
law of 19 July 1909 as to the constitution of family property exempt from 
seizure, the provisions of which law had been extended to the colony by 
the decree of 31 January 1915. 

Finally the decree of 2 December 1915 unified the resolution of 24 Jime 
1915 of the full meeting of financial delegations as to the declaration of the 
constitution of a family property exempt from seizure. 

Thus the various legislative measures which regulate mutual agricul- 
tural credit in the mother-country have, with necessary modifications, been 
applied in Algeria. 

The new measuies which w’e have mentioned necessitate the modifi- 
cation of the by-laws of the credit funds. It is however certain that it 
is only after the cessation of hostilities that the new legislation will produce 
the results wich may be fairly expected of it. 



UNITED STATES. 


A STATIvSTlCAL EXQUIRY INTO CO-OPERATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


§ 6. The co-oper\tive soaETiEs' sources of credit. 

By means of a special enquiry it has been possible to obtain informa- 
tion as to the source from which the farmers' co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations derive their capital and are able to finance their operations. About 
650 of them have reported on this point. 

Table IV. shows for each kind of association the amount of paid-up 
capital and membership fees, the value of buildings and equipment and the 
excess of assets over liabilities. Llany data were obtained by the personal 
visits of enquiry agents to the organizations and by interviews with bankers 
and other competent persons during the years 1914 and 1915. 

The follo\\ing table resumes an enquiry into the amount of capital held 
by 401 farmers' co-operative associations and the source from which it is 
derived. 

We will now examine in detail the sources of the capital of the chief 
kinds of associations which figure in Table IV. 

A) Elevators, 


The capital of farmers' grain elevators is generally only enough to pro- 
vide the means of doing business and leaves very little excess as working 
capital. A considerable capital is required during the season in which 
there is a rush of marketing, for an elevator usually pays cash for giain as 
the farmer delivers it. Several da3’s elapse before returns are received foi 
this grain and it often accumulates in the elevator. An elevator's small 
working capital does not go far towards paying for all the grain delivered. 
Financial help must be secured from such outside sources as banks, 
commission firms and individuals. 

On the basis of the average sum required from outside sources in order 
to market members' grain, as this average is shown by the reports from 262 
elevators (Table V), it may be estimated that in 1914 the total sum 
borrowed was about ^30,000,000, most of it being borrowed for short 
periods. The sum, large in itself, is small as compared with the total 
value of the products marketed* 

, Seamiy for Loans . — Of the 291 organizations which reported 99 gave 
their company's notes as securities for the loans they obtained, 82 gave only 
agreements to consign certain amounts of grain to the commission houses 
makbg the loans, 8 gave mortgages on the elevator and equipments, 5 
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Table IV. — Amount of paid-up capital and the excess 
of assets over liabilities 0/653 co-operative farmers* marketing associations. 



Paid-up capital 
and xnembersbip fees 

Value of buildings 
and equipment 

Kzeess of assets over 
liabilities (i) 

Kind of association 

Nuniber 

reporting 

Paid-up 
capital and 
membership 
fees 

$ 

Number 

reporting 

Amount 

$ 

Number 

reporting 

Amount 

Blevators 

Average . . . 

Creameries and cheese 

328 

2.553.463 

7.785 

326 

2,857,555 

8.765 

328 

4,361,875 

13.380 

factories 

Average . . . 
Fruit and vegetable 

172 

716.996 

5.331 

174 

1,199,424 

6,893 

173 

1,093,339 

6,320 

produce ..... 
Average . . .' 
Cotton w.irehouses and | 

84 

1 

1 

1.672,311 

19,908 

76 

1 

1 

993,215 

*3.069 

1 

1 

91 

2,411,318 

26,499 

gins ' 

Average . . .| 
Miscellaneous associa- 

26 

i 

1 179,778 

1 6,915 

1 

27 1 

204.772 

7,584' 

26 

1 

321,146 

12,351 

tions 

Average . . .1 

43 

1 

1 

1 456,057 

1 10,606 

35 

205,792 

5,885 

42 

740.675 

17.635 

Total . . . 

Average . . . 

653 

i 

128,578,6051 

' 43,765; 

638 

5,460,758 

8,559 

660 

8,928,453 

13,528 


( r) Paid up capital stock and membership fees are not included as liability. 


gave their company's notes endorsed by individuals, 12 warehouse receipts 
for stored grain, and 85 the personal security of responsible individuals, 
usually officials of the company or well-to-do members 

These data show that at least one third of the elevators reporting have 
no credit acceptable to bankers except that given to responsible individuals 
who assume a personal responsibility. No co-operative business organiza- 
tion should be so conducted that it is necessary for a few members to assume 
large personal risks in order that the business, which benefits all the 
members, may be carried on. Each member should assume a liability 
proportionate to the benefits he receives or the amount of business he 
does through the organization. 

Interest. — As to the rate of interest the^-^ pay, 298 elevators report as 
follows : 

Number reporting ... 6 71 z zzo 6 z 14 5 zo 8 a 4 5 x 

Rate per cent 5 6 6% 7 8 10 8-10 6-7 7-8 6-8 5-6 5-7 5 34-7 


Tabw V. — Sowce of the capital of 401 co-operative associations. 
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The figures show that more than one third of the elevators report that 
they pay 7 per cent, for funds with which to carry on their business. 
Seventy-one pay 6 per cent., and 14 pay 10 per cent., the latter high rate 
being in most cases due to a lack of such approved collateral security as is 
generally accepted by bankers. >Several elevators have arranged with the 
banks for overdrafts for which they pay from per cent, to i per cent, per 
month, that is at the rate of ftom 9 to 12 per cent, a year. The reports 
show clearly that rates vary within the same territory, Minnesota eleva- 
tors, for example, pajdng rates which range from 6 to 10 per cent. Of two 
companies within ten miles of each other which borrow from local banks one 
pays 7 per cent, and the other 10 per cent. 

An elevator obtaining funds from a commission firm is generally 
charged 6 per cent., in some cases as much as 8 per cent. An investigation 
conducted by the Office of Llarkets and Rural Organization together with 
the University of Minnesota found that of 158 elevators which borrowed 
funds in li^Iinnesota, 51 per cent. W’ere financed wholly or partly by commis- 
sion men who charged interest at the average rate of 6.74 per cent. ; 71.5 
per cent were financed partially by local banks and paid on an average 
7.39 per cent ; and 13 per cent, also borrowed from individuals, usually far- 
mers, and paid interest at the average rate of 6.25 per cent. 

Duration of Loam. — Most of the loans made to elevators by banks and 
individuals are for short periods of time, one to four months or the heavy 
marketing season. Forty-one elevators report that they secured loans 
payable on demand. When commission firms advance funds the business 
is handled on open accoiflit and a final setclement made after the business 
year has closed. Thirty-five elevators secured loans for 12 months for 
improvements. 

So'me 14 elevators have an arrangement with their banks by which sums 
not exceeding a certain amount are advanced to them in order that they 
may take care of their business, interest being charged only on the funds 
as they are advanced. In this way interest is not paid on a large balance. 

Advances to Members on Warelwme Receipts. — Of 326 elevators which 
reported, 62 made advances to members on warehouse receipts which ranged 
from small amounts to as much as 75 per cent, of the grain. Two hundred 
and sixty-four reported no advances. 

As a rule it is considered inadvisable for an elevator to make advances 
to members on stored grain, for it is thus brought into a department of 
banking which is better left to local banks. A farmer sometimes objects 
to paying interest on a loan from an elevator, because he considers that as 
it holds his grain the money advanced is a part payment on his property. 
All loans by elevators to suppliers of grain should be made on open account 
or secured by a personal note. The prevailing late of interest should be 
charged. 

The storing of grain is variously regarded and practised to a varying 
extent in the different States. In the south-western and eastern parts 
of the grain belt many elevators forbid storing and the practice is generally 
discouraged. In the north-western grain States storing and hedging are 
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practised in about 95 per cent, of the elevators. The managers of elevators 
have in some instances taken advantage of the presence in the elevators of 
stored grain to speculate, and inefficient book-keeping has brought direct 
loss to their employers. Such losses are partly responsible for the disfavour 
with which the stori.ig of grain is in some districts regarded. 

An elevator financed by a commission firm is sometimes handicapped 
because it cannot take advantage of the better prices which may from 
time to time be offered by markets other than such firm. Elevators which 
are not thus dependent can consign grain first to one market and then to 
another, and thus promote competition among the commission men and 
secure the best prices possible. Commission firms have however served a 
useful purpose in financing the farmers* elevators for they have sometimes 
given financial help which could not have been secured elsewhere. However 
elevators are every year turning more and more to local sources for their 
funds, and this is their best course. 

B) Creameries and Cheese Factories, 

As a rule a farmers'ereamery and cheese factory has little difficulty in 
financing its manufacturing and marketing, for it withholds payment to 
the producer until returns have been received from the products marketed. 
Manufacturing costs are small and can be met from the returns for sales. 
Where funds from outside sources are needed the. plant and equipment are 
usually amply sufficient to cover any loans secured and to serve as a basis 
for credit. 

As fast as milk or cream is received it is madS into butter or cheese, of 
which a large part is immediately consigned to markets, very little being 
stored. Payment to members is made for periods varying from two weeks 
to a month, on the basis of the average price which the manufactured pro- 
duct brings, less the manufacturing, selling and miscellaneous costs. Eor 
example, when two payments a month are made the farmer will receive a 
check on the 1st of each month for his deliveries from the ist to the 15th of 
the previous month, and on the 15th for his deliveries from the 15th to the 
30th thereof. This system is followed in most of the country creameries 
and cheese factories in the United States, and the farmers do not seem to 
object to the necessity which it imposes on them of waiting from 15 to 30 
days for their “ cream checks The system has met with such success 
among co-operative organizations that some privately owned dairies have 
adopted it. In some districts however co-operative creameries have been 
compelled to pay cash in order to compete successfully with privately owned 
factories which do so; and a co-operative organization in such case has been 
obliged either to secure funds from outside sources, or to form a surplus with 
which to cover the value of the milk and cream for which suppliers have been 
paid but which has not yet been sold as butter or cheese. 

The amounts borrowed as shown in Table V were needed to meet the 
general running expenses of the business, to buy supplies, in some instances 
to pay for new machinery and repairs, in others to make advances to 
members. 
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Of 35 creameries which reported as to the security given for loans, 
14’^gave their company's notes, 14 others notes personally endorsed by 
the directors, 2 were able to obtain funds without giving any collateral 
security, 3 gave mortgages on their plant and eqtfipmeiit, and 2, which had 
cheese in storage, gave warehouse receipts. These figures do not lake into 
account sums borrowed for the building of the factory and initial 
equipment. Where loans for this purpose were secured members at the 
outset paid enough in membership fees and as capital stock to furnish a 
basis for the required credit which was usually obtained from banks. In 
some instances machinery companies gave credit for the equipment. 

Interest. — Thirty-two companies report as fellows as to the rate of 
interest on loans : 

Number icportiiig 13 S 8 i 2 

Rate per cent 6 7 7-8 8 10 

The rates vaiy with districts and depend upon the season, the term of 
the loan, and the credit wliich the organization enjoys. 

Deration of Loans. — Seven organizations used borrowed money during 
three months ; six during from two to three months in order to make ad- 
vances to members in the sununer when deliveries of milk are heavj". Se- 
venteen reported that they used bon owed funds for from three to ten 
months ; three that they worked throughout the year on borrowed capital. 

Weaknesses of the Organizations. — A great difficulty of the average 
co-operative creamery is due to the fact that it makes no provision for replac- 
ing plant and machinery. Such repairs, replacements and improvements 
as are made are charged, until they are paid for, against the deliveries of 
members to the extent which the business will allow. Organizations should 
form a reserve to guard against the depreciation of plant and equipment, so 
that replacements can be made without special assessments. 

There is great need for improvement in the accounting and the ge- 
neral business management of these organizations. Their present unsatis- 
factory condition is recognized by the bankers and they have consequent 
difficulties in obtaining credit. 

C) Frnit and Vegetable Prodace Associations. 

Organizations marketing fruit and vegetable produce generally require 
considerable sums of money in order to meet the expenses of early market- 
ing and make advances to growers, for some weeks usually elapse between 
the delivery of members' produce and the receipt of returns from the market. 
It is necessary for the growers to have funds with which to meet the expenses 
of picking and packing. Since independent buyers are willing to pay for 
the fruit on delivery, the co-operative organizations make as liberal advances 
as possible to members at the outset. Various plans have been devised by 
which an association can secure funds from outside sources, for in many cases 
it is impracticable to accumulate a surplus which would cover the early 
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advances, and as the money is required only for a vshort time it would, if 
accumulated, be idle for a large part of the year. 

Hitherto bankers hgfVe been uuvilling to lend on the security of perish- 
able produce, but they now consider such produce marketed through an 
eflBLcient organization to be good security and make loans accordingly to 
co-operative marketing organizations. 

The amount of money needed to handle perishable produce varies with 
the size of the business and the methods of conducting it. Some organi- 
zations which conduct only a consignment business and do not make ad- 
vances to growers need only a small amount with which to meet general run- 
ning expenses. This is in many cases provided by the issue of capital slock, 
by membership fees, or by the accumulation of a surplus of which a sufficient 
part can easily be turned into cash. Many organizations have developed 
a large f . o. b. business, making drafts against consignments and arrange- 
ments with the banks to honour these, and placing them to the credit of 
the association. This provides funds for immediate uses and decreases the 
necessity for seeking funds from outside sources. Where pools are made 
advances to members are often necessary, for a pool may not be entirely 
closed for months after the first receipts come in. If it is possible to secure 
funds to make the early advances, returns for consignments will, as they are 
received, cover other advances to the growers. Some of the successful ve- 
getable produce associations in the Atlantic States buy the members* pro- 
duce outright and pay for it at the time of delivery. This plan needs large 
sums of money. 

Security for Loans. — Of the 75 organizations which reported as to 
the amounts they borrowed, 38 gave their associations' notes as security. 
Tvv'enty-six gave such notes endorsed by the directrs or individual members 
who assumed the liability. Three gave no security, receiving the funds they 
needed from bankers on overdrafts. Two gave mortgages on their packing 
plant.* One liad obtained about $300,000 from bankers on warehouse 
receipts for stored nuts ; and one had similarly secured a large sum on 
receipts for stored apples. 

These figures show that more than half the organizatioms can borrow 
the sums they need to meet the expenses of the early marketing season 
and m a k e advances to members, without security other than that which 
they can themselves give. A surprisingly large number, 26 out of 72, are 
however so organized that the personal security of directors or members is 
needed for the financing of their operations. 

Rate of Interest — Seventy-six organizations report as follows as to 
the rate of interest on loans : 

Xurnbei reportiag . . 28 10 3 7 20 i 5 3 

Rate of interest. . . 6 7 6-7 7-8 8 8~io 10 12 

The rates of interest thus vary from 6 to 12 per cent. The two organ- 
izations iMiying 12 per cent, are mudi in need of reorganization and have h a d 
considerable dijficulty in obtaining funds. The associations on the Atlantic 
coast usually secure funds at the rate of 6 per cent. Some of the larger 
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organizations on the Pacific coast can, because they borrow large amounts 
and have an excellent business, secure loans by paying from 6 to 7 per cent, 
although the banks ask a considerably higher rate of individual pro- 
ducers. One of the large distributing agencies in the Pacific North-West 
borrowed nearly %oo,ooo in one season and advanced most of this sum 
to members delivering fruit. The five organizations which paid 10 per cent, 
borrowed small amounts at the time of year at which money is at a 
premium in farming communities, and have moreover an insufficient 
amount of capital. 

Duration of Loans. — Of 74 associations which reported as to the pe« 
riods for which they borrow funds, 21 borrow only for three months or 
the early part of the marketing season ; 7 for 6 months ; and the others for 
from I to 12 months, usually for from i to 4, 

It is possible only in 3^ears in which marketing conditions are good to 
advance a high percentage of the total amount due to a grower. When 
markets are bad great caution is necessary for it is possible to overpay. 
The stored fruit may not produce the returns anticipated in the early season. 
In 1913 the large distributor in the Pacific North West was able to secure 
advances on apples. Some banks ofiered to lend at 6 per cent, as much as 
$i on every box of stored apples. But in 1914, when the crop was large 

Table VI. — Anmml sales of the larger co-operative fruit 
and vegetable produce associations. 


Name of associati'^n 

Produce sold 

Year 

1 Sales 

$ 

California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change 

> 

r 

Citius fiuil*-. 

Year endne 
*^1 Aueiust 

1915- 

1 I 9 r 737.850 

Calif >rnia Fiuit Growers’ Ex- 
chinge Supply Co. 

Meiiibeis’ supplies. 

31 August 

19x5 

3*319,062 

Ea&tcin Shore of Vrginid 
Prorluce Exchange i 

1 Vegetables, piincipally ix)- 
, tatoes. 

1914 

5,752,690 

^lonmouth County Fanners’ 1 
Exchange ' 

do. 

1914 j 

1,323,443 

Noith Pacific Fruit D’stri- 1 
hulors 1 

1 

i pLiishab’c fiuils 

! 1 

1913 1 

3,372,196 

F,t()igia Fiuit Exclkinge . . 

Peache®. 

1913 ‘ 

2,2500 0 

Florida Citrus Exchange . . | 

Citrus fruits. ^ 

1913 

3,500,000 

Puyallup and Sumnci Fruit ^ 
Growers’ Association 1 

Fre*^h fruits; operates two I 
ranneiies | 

1914 

1,300,000 

American Cranberry Exchange 

Cianbcrries. 1 

1913 1 

1,500,000 
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and markets were more or less disorganized, it was almost impossible to 
secure advances from banks or cold storage companies. One large packing 
firm ofiered to lend at 8 per cent. 12 % cents per box of apples. Conditions 
improved later in the season and distributors could negotiate a heavy loan 
on the basis of 35 cents a box, but this was only on the best qualities stored. 
Nevertheless in the Pacific North West the stronger growers' oiganizatioiis 
were advancing as much as 40 cents per box to growers on all varieties, 
grades and sizes, which proved, since marketing conditions were unusually 
bad, that their own situation was excellent. 

Table VI shows the business done by certain of the larger co- 
operative associations marketing fruit and vegetable produce in the 
United States. 


§ 7 OEPICIAE ACrENClES ASwSISTlN^ CO-OPERATION 

Several organizations take an active interest in co-operative organiza- 
tion, help to form new associations and render aid to those already formed. 
Among them are the United States Department of Agriculture, the State 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, State departments of agricul- 
ture, State marketing bureaus, and various other organizations, companies 
and individuals. 

A) Tlte United States Department of Agricidture, — The Office of Marheh 
andRiiralOrganizcdionh.Bs\>^en devoting considerable attention to co-opera- 
tive purchasing and marketing, and has rendered assistance where organiza- 
tions for these purposes have already been formed or are contemplated. Many 
personal visits have been paid to give help of this kind, local conditions have 
been studied, and recommendations have then been made as to the desirabi- 
lity of organization, as to methods, and the like. In other instances similar 
help has been given by means of correspondence. General information is 
available asto the advisability of organization, and as to the form and me- 
thod of organization proper to various conditions Suggested by-laws 
have been supplied to a large number of organizations. 

The accounting systems of existing co-operative associations have been 
studied, and uniform systems of accounting have been perfected for eleva- 
tors, fruit and vegetable produce associations, associations consigning live 
stock, creameries, stores and other types of organization. Assistance in 
introducing these s3’’stems has been given in many cases. Educational work 
is done with a view to improving systems of accounting and making the ge- 
neral methods of co-operative enterprises more businesslike. The financing 
of these associations has been studied and methods have been evolved foi 
them. 

This ofiice has made not only a general survey of co-operative market- 
ing in the United States but also more detailed surve}*^ of certain classes of 
organizations. Several bulletins dealing with co-operation and co-opera- 
tive marketing have been issued and have served to give information on 
the subject to many people. 
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The Dairy Division is interested principally in the production and 
manufacture of dairy products, and therefore keeps in touch with a large 
number of farmers' creameries and cheese factories. It helps them chiefly 
ill their manufactury but also in the organization and management of 
their creameries. 

The States Relations Service helps farmeis' organizatioiis and farmers 
desiring to organize indirectly, through the county agents in the different 
States. In many States the organization work of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations is carried on largely through the county agents. 

•B) Other Official Agencies, — Among the organizations which further 
co-operation among farmers should be mentioned the State agricultural col- 
leges, the departments of agriculture and departments of markets. Some of 
these institutions have taken an active part in organizing and assisting 
farmers’ co-operative organizations ; others have furthered co-operation by 
educational work ; but a few have hitherto done nothing for it. The work of 
these in^^titulions for co-operation is now being enlarged. A number of agri- 
cultural colleges and State departments have recently turned their attention 
to marketing, in collaboiationwith the Office of Alarkets and Rural Organi- 
zation, and in some cases they are specializing in the problems of co- 
operati\"e organization. 


§ 8 lyAWS ON CO-OPERATION. 

A) General Survey, 

In the main the laws regulating the formation of co-operative associa- 
tions in the various States are of two types. Some are very general and 
others outline in detail the methods of forming an organization and manag- 
ing its business. The general laws leave the det^-ils to be worked out by 
each individual organizadon, and supporters of this type of law argue that 
in allowing latitude to organizations they enable these to take the form 
which best suits the needs of a community. There is no doubt however that 
a detailed law secures the greatest uniformity of organization. If, moreover, 
detailed laws on co-operation had existed in all States when the movement 
for the organization of farmers began, the proportion of truly co-operative 
organizations now in existence would unquestionably be larger than it is. 

The laws usually state the minimum number of persons who may or- 
ganize and the kind of business in which they may engage. The method of 
incorporation is outlined sometimes but not always : in some States the asso- 
ciations are leferred to the general corporation laws on this point. The laws 
often include restrictions as to the board of directors and the officers. Gene- 
ral laws usually leave questions concerning the capital stock to the decision 
of each association, while detailed laws usually regulate the mirdmum 
and maximum amounts of capital stock, share values, the limit on the indi- 
vidual ownership of shares, the issue of shares and the transfer of stock. 
Most of the laws recognize the importance of regulating the voting power, 
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the maiority of them stating that each member is to have one vote 
irrespectively of the amount of stock he holds. Regulations as to voting by 
proxy and by post are sometimes included. 

The method of distributing an}’* profits there may be docs or should 
figure importantly in laws on co-operation. While some vStates leave this 
matter to be decided by each association others provide for it in detail. 
In the latter case di^ddends on stock are usually limited to a fair rate of 
interest ; there is provision for a reserve fund and sometimes also for an edu- 
cational fund ; and for the distribution of remaining profits as a dividend 
to suppliers. Some laws specify that such dividends to suppliers are to be 
paid only to members ; others allow each association to decide whether or 
not suppliers who are not members shall receive dividends. Several 
States pro\ide that suppliers’ dividends shall be paid at a lower rate to 
non-members than to members. In a few instance there is a detailed provi- 
sion for the apportionment of profits, which associations may however re- 
vise. Since the desirability of a truly co-operative method of distributing 
the profits of an association is often not recognized, it is advisable that it 
should be made obligatory by the laws on co-operation. Non-co-operative 
organizations could thus be prevented from masquerading as co-operative. 

The points to be covered b}^ the by-laws of co-operative organiza- 
tions are sometimes indicated in the laws on co-optralion. Provision is 
sometimes made for the invesfcent of the reseive fund and the purchase of 
the business of other associations. Frequently there are provisions which 
allow existing organizations to reorganize, complying with the requirements 
of the law. Regulations are also often included in the law for the dissolu- 
tion of an organization, for making annual reports compulsory, and for 
limiting the use of the word “ co-operative 

Bj The Chief Pomts Covered ly the Laws. 

We \vill give later a summary of the State laws relating to co-operative 
oigani^tion, or rather of the laws of this kind which are in force in 30 States. 
These include 33 lo-ws ; for Colorado, Michigan and Washington have two 
separate Acts each, one providing for non-stock organizations and one for 
organizations with capital stock. 

Scope and Purpose. — Most of the laws provide in detail as to the kinds 
of business in which the organizations may engage, but a few make no such 
restrictions, leaving them free to engage in any lawful business. Where 
scope and purpose are fully outlined the field covered is usually sufficiently 
large to niake organization for any lawful purpose possible. 

Minmnm Number of Members. — All but three of the laws state the 
minimum number of members who may organize. Two which do not 
mention this point provide for it indirectly by specifying the number of 
(h^reclors and officers which an association must have. Four stipulate 
that at least 3 persons are needed to organize ; 5 is the minimum required 
by 18 kws ; 7 that required by 4 ; 10 and 20 are each required by one • 
and 15 by 2. 
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Filing of Articles of Incorporation. — Methods of filing articles of in- 
corporation vary considerably in the different v^tates. Twenty-two laws 
provide for filing the articles with the Secretary of State, in addition, in 
14 cases, to some other ofl&cial. I?our laws make no stipulations as to me- 
thods of filing ; three t>tate that the organizations shall be governed in this 
matter by the regulations applying to corporations in general. 

Management. — Twenty-two laws have clauses which regard the ma- 
nagement of ttk associations. Thirteen provide for a board of directois of 
at least 5 members, and ii of these specify which officers the associations 
shall have ; 4, of which 2 also provide for the officers, stipulate that there 
shall be a ho 3 xd of at least three directors ; one states that it shall have at 
least 5 and not more than 9 members ; one that it shall consist of the presi- 
dent, secretary and three directors. Three leave the question of manage- 
ment to the by-laws of the associations. 

Capital Stock. — Seven of the laws provide for the organization of asso- 
ciations without capital stock Eleven make some provision as to the 
value of shares or the amount of stock w’hich may be issued. Ten provide 
that shaies aie not to be issued to stockholdeis until they are paid for in 
fuU. Ten limit the amount of stock w^hich one person may own to S 1,000 ; 
and one of these ten forbids that any one person own more than a thiid of 
the stock outstanding, while another gives an association the power to 
change the limits. Three laws state that the limit of individual stock owner- 
ship shall be as prescribed in the by-laws of the associa dons. Four pi ovidc 
that one person must not own more than 20 per cent, ot the stock, one that 
he must not own more than 10 per cent, theieof ; one limits him to one 
share ; one to five shares ; one to $ 400 ; and one to {J 5,oco. Pour do not 
touch on this point and seven relate to non-stock organizalions. 

Eleven laws provide for the transfer of shares of stock, six of them mak- 
ing the permission of the board of directors necessary to a transfer. Four 
laws leave this matter to the by-laws of each association ; and one allows an 
association to insert in its by-laws a clause giving it the option of purchasing 
any stock which may be for sale. 

It is frequently desirable for two associations to amalgamate or for 
one to hold stock in another, and fouiteen of the laws have made some 
provisions for this. Some of the laws limit the amount that may be so in- 
vested and some provide for the authority to invest. The commonest de- 
vice is to limit the amomit which may be thus invested to 25 per cent, of an 
association’s capital, and to stipulate that such investment must be autho- 
rized by a vote of two thirds of an association’s members. 

Voting power. — Twenty-three of the laws provide that each member of 
an association shall have one vote, inespectively of the amount of stock he 
holds. Two state that each association shall set forth in its ai tides of in- 
corporation or by-laws the rules to be followed in this matter. 

Seventeen deal with the question of voting by proxy and b}’ post. Of 
them seven allow voting by post if a written copy of the question voted on 
accompany the vote ; five leave the questions of voting by proxy and by 
post to be decided by the by-laws of the assodations ; two allow both these 
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foims of voting; one provides for voting by post but forbids voting by 
prox\" ; one forbids voting by proxy but allows provision for voting by post 
to be made in an association's by-laws ; and one forbids voting by proxy and 
does not refer to voting by post. 

Distribution of Profits, — It is in their method of distributing piofits 
that many organizations fail to reach the co-operative ideal. The co-ope- 
rative laws make very various provisions as to this poiht. Some state 
that profits shall be distributed to those entitled to them as the by-laws 
pro\ide ; others mak^ detailed provision for the distribution. It is con- 
sidered under the heads of the pa> ment of interest on capital stock, the for- 
mation of a reserve fund, provision for an educational fund, and the pay- 
ment of a dividend to suppliers. 

Eleven laws leave the question of dividends on stock or interest on 
money invested in shares to be decided by each association’s by-laws ; four 
laws do not refer to this point ; six provide that a dividend on stock shall 
not exceed 6 per cent, but four of these six allow associations to change 
this regulation at will ; two make 8 per cent, the maximum rate ; two make 
it 10 per cent, and subject it to revision by the associations ; one makes it 
5 per cent. ; and one either 5 ^ cent. 

Nine laws provide that a reserve fund shall be formed in the manner sti- 
pulated by the b^^-laws ; ten do not mention this point ; nine provide that 
not less that 10 pei cent, of profits shall be set aside for a reserve fund until 
this be equal to 30 per cent, of the paid-up capital, but six of these nine pro- 
vide that associations may revise this rule ; one provides that not less than 
5 or more that 25 per cent, of net profits be thus set aside ; another makes 
these limits 10 and 25 per cent ; another provides that not less than 5 per 
cent, shall be set aside until a sum equal to 20 per cent, of the paid-up capi- 
tal has been accumulated ; another that 10 per cent, shall be set aside until 
a sum equal to 20 per cent, of such capital has been accumulated ; and yet 
another that less than 10 per cent, shall be set aside until a sum equal 
tc 50 per cent, of such capital has been accumulated. 

Eleven laws provide that the educational fund shall be as stipulated 
in the by-laws ; 13 do not mention this fund ; 6 provide that 5 per cent, of 
net profits shall be set aside for it but 4 of them allow associations to change 
this rule ; one law states that there shall be an educational fund which shall 
not exceed 3 per cent, of net profits; one that, subject to revision by the asso- 
ciations, it shall not exceed 2 per cent, of such profits ; and one that 2 % 
per cent, of net profits shall be used for this purposes. 

Twelve co-operative law^s state that non-members who supply the asso- 
ciations with material shall or may receive dividends, several specifying 
that the rate at which such dividends are paid shall be half that at which 
those to members are paid. Several laws do not touch on this point, and 
many leave the matter to be decided by the by-laws. 

Dissolution, — Sixteen lawsprovide for the dissolution of organizations. 
Eight allow dissolution to take place at the written request of two thirds 
of the members of the association concerned ; five provide that if an associa- 
tion have not paid dividends on stock for five consecutive years, five or more 
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members thereot may petition the court for its dissolution ; one makes a 
similar provision for the case of an organization which has not paid dividends 
for three consecutive years , one provides that the vote of a majority of 
the members may bring about a dissolution , and one that the procedure for 
dissolution shall be that laid down by the general corporation law. 

Annual reports. — Sixteen laws stipulate that associations shall make 
certain reports. Ten of them provide for an annual report to the Secretary 
of State, and two of these for other additional reports, one to the >State Divi- 
sion of Markets and one to the State agricultural college. Two laws pro- 
vide that the creameries shall report to the Dairy and Food Commissioner 
of the State; one that reports shall be made to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture 

Vse of the word “ Co-operative — Eleven laws restrict the use of the 
word “ co-operative Generally speaking, it may be applied only to an as- 
sociation which has been organized after the relevant law on co-operation 
has been passed and which confoims to the provisions of this law. 



MISClvLI.A\El)rS INFORMATION RHLATINO TO CO-OPKRATION 
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CANAU.V. 


A NATIONAI, wool, GROWERS* ORGANIZATION — Ri:ynolds (Edward W.) in The 
Grain Growers' Guide, Winnipeg, 20 February 1918. 

In order to examine the methods by which the new conditions aris- 
ing out of the war could be met, Canadian growers of wool held a series of 
meetings at Toronto from the 5th to the 8lh of last February", and after a 
far-reaching and comprehensive discussion reached an agreement. 

It is interesting to note that the Canadian government was especially 
favourable to the organization in a compact group of wool growers in the Do- 
minion, and that arguments in favour of such organization were advanced 
by a State official, the chief of the Sheep and Goat Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. He pointed out how anomalous was the pre- 
sent unco-ordinated position, which led to the exporting of certain wools 
from Canada and a consequent necessary importing, in order to supply the 
needs of Canadian industry, of Australian wools. 

The committee decided to advise the delegates to form a company with 
a capital of $ 200,000 and shares at $ 10 par, none but sheepfarmers and 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits being allowed to acquire shares. 
The head-office of the company will be at Toronto. The annual meeting 
will be held in the first week in February, the shareholders in each province 
electing representatives, and ten delegate shareholders forming a quorum. 
Each delegate shareholder will have only one vote, however many shares he 
represents. Shares cannot be jointly owned, but associations may hold 
shares in the name of an individual himself eligible to hold them. 

The directors have power to negotiate with financial institutions in 
order to obtain money on the company's credit, to issue bonds, debentures 
and other securities, and to raise monej’’ in other legitimate ways. The board 
of directors is authorized so to conduct the company’s affairs as to provide for 
the payment of 6 per cent, interest on the paid-up capital, and further to 
provide a reserve fund which shall not exceed i per cent, of the year's sales 
in any one year and shall at no time exceed the paid-up capital. Any 
further annual surplus funds in the company's possession s hall be distributed 
to those supplying it with wool, whether they are shareholders or not, in 
proportion to the business done. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wool-growers, I/imited, will be a fully or- 
ganized company with a Dominion charter of incorporation. It is expected 
that within a year the head-office and w'arehouse will be handling nine or 
ten million pounds of wool, and in time the entire Canadian clip. Possibly 
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d Special office, where Canadian wool will be liaiidled, will be opened in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

vSpecial permission was obtained from the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture to appoint the chief of the Sheep and Goat Division as general 
manager of the company. 


HTTNGARY. 

THE UNION or THE RAIFIEISEN SOCIETIES OF HERMANNSTADT (^ebeubtlrgeii) 
111 I '115-1016 

This union comprised at the end of 1915-1916 the General Savings- 
Bank of Hermannstadt, the Central Union of Selling vSocieties, 184 savings 
and loan societies ha\dng 16 602 members, 59 selling societies having 3,736 
members, five co-operative cellars having 163 members, and a co-operative 
mill having 37 member^ — in all 252 societies and 20,538 members. As 
compared \vith the memlitrsliip in 1914-1915 the latter figure showed 
an increase of 117 while the number of societies had not changed. 

The 3^eat 1915-1916 ended before the Rumanian invasion, and the Raif- 
feisen banks profited largely by the piosperity of all niral enterprise. The 
183 banks which have supplied figures issued bills for a total sum of 
12.104,799 crowns, or for 3,111,318 crowns more than in the previous year; 
andloans onbillsof exchange amounted to 492,698 ciowms, or 162,844 ciowns 
more than in the previous year. The liabilities of the General Savings 
Bank of Hermannstadt were reduced by 2,922,682 crowns and amounted 
to 3,947,222 crowns ; while the balance of this bank's available funds in- 
creased by 720,314 crowns, reaching the amount of 968,290 crowns. The 
bank's assets increased by 2,614,749 crowns, reaching the amount of 
3,063,564 crowns; its reserve investments increased by 222,765 crowns, being 
brought up to 1,911,362 crowns ; its savings deposits amounted to 13,909,800 
crowns, having increased by 3,682,514 crowns ; its rcvserves to 1,713,020 
crowns, having increaoed by 184,926 crowns; and its other funds to 165,616 
crowns, having increased by 28,260 crowns. One hundred and seventy 
societies declared a total net profit of 161,904 crowns, and 13 societies had 
to bear losses aggregating 10,314 crowns. 

Fifty-seven selling societies which supplied figures as to their business 
made sales representing altogether 1,483,818 crowns in the year under con- 
sideration, the inciease on the previous year's total being one of 305,510 
crowns. The stocks in warehouse were valued at 365,335 crowns; the 
members' share capital amounted to 54,336 crowns and the reserves to 
82,552 crowns. Fifty-five societies realized a net profit of 27,149 crowns ; 
while two had losses amounting to 1,427 crowns. The dividend allotted 
to members amounted to 22,278 crowns or 4 per cent. 

The purchases of the wholesale stores societies covered 658,229 crowns 
(54 per cent, of the total value of their purchases). The stocks in warehouse 
were valued at 80,800 crowns. The sliares held by societies afSliated to the 
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union represented altogether 11,600 crowns, the reserves 24,370 crowns, and 
the net surplus 26,018 crowns. Of this last sum 9,170 crowns (i % per 
cent.) were distributed to members as a dividend ; 557 crowns (*5 per cent.) 
were paid as interest on shares ; 1,542 crowns were paid to the managers ; 
and 13,844 crowns were paid into the reserve. It is thus e\ddont that the 
wholesale selling society is still a quite modest enterprise. 

In 1916 sales amounted to 652,068 crowns as against 647,248 crowns 
in 1915. Net profits amounted to 63,716 crowns ; and 18,780 crowns were 
distributed among the shareholders as a dividend (3°/o)* I^tuing the occupa- 
tion of Hermannstadt by the Rumanians the Central Union closed its doors, 
which fact makes the increase attested by the figures referring to sales 
most satisfactory’’. The reserve fund amounted to 4^ ^67 crowns. The 
share capital has not changed. The warehoused merchandise was valued 
at 48,824 crowns. 


ITALY. 

I. THB FORMATION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRICULa'URAL CO- 
OPERATE^ SOCIETIES. — La Cooperaztone Ifahanaf'So 1285, Milan, 1 March 1918. 

It was decided on 24 February, at a congress of agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies at Reggio d'Emilia and on the initiative of the Lega Nazionah 
delle Cooperative, to constitute the Fedcrazione Nazionale dclle Cooperative 
agricoie, which will have its headquarters at Bologna and will admit as its 
constituent elements only co-operative societies open to all, exercising 
their class action along lines laid down by the national organisms of resist- 
ance and co-operation According to the scheme of the by-laws drawn 
up by this league, it is the aim of the federation : a) to encourage the ini- 
tiation and development of co-operative societies and collective colonies 
and farms in all the districts and farms in Italy most adapted to them ; 
h) to maintain the moral and economic superiority’ of agricultural co-opera- 
tion, fighting all the forms of exploitation and parasitism wliich intervene 
between the landowner and the labourer, and facilitating in every way the 
direct undertaking of agricultural works by labourers on the land united 
in agricultural co-operative societies ; c) to organize officCvS and commercial 
agencies for the collective purchase of the primary material necssary to 
agriculture ard of agricultural machines and implements and for the sale of 
the products of the soil ; d) to conduct establishments for the production 
of manures and articles useful to agriculture ; e) to provide for a better 
defence of agriculture against the losses caused by fires, hail and the sick- 
ness and death of live stock by means of organizations for mutual aid ; 
f) to undertake the management of farms directly or on behalf of federated 
organizations ; g) to found scientific ofiSoes and laboratories of experiment 
in order to give agricultural activity the largest possible contribution in 
advice and practical aid. 

At the congress wishes were further formulated that the government 
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should : i) encourage the constitution by rapid methods of co-operative 
societies, collective agencies and agricultural colonies and institutions; 

2) ensure by making advances to agricultural labourers their provision of 
the primary material, machines and implements necessary to agriculture; 

3) give collective bodies of labourers a preference when the lands ofthe vState 
domain were assigned ; 4) facilitate by special measures the concession on 
Ipasp or otherrvise of the lands of public administrations ; 5) constitute mixed 
provincial commissions to determine equitable rents. 


2 THRNATIONAI^ BANK OF THIS IT.iI,IANRURAIv FUNDS IN 1917 — Repoit ol the 
Administrative Cotmcil and the Commissioners of Accom;ts presented to tile orclinarv 
general meeting of members at Rome on lo I^Iarch ioi8. 

The Banca Nazionale delle Casse Rnrali ItaHane was organized as a 
co-operative joint stock societ}^ and became active with a capital of 125,000 
liras on i January 1915- Tt has to a large extent ensured the rediscount at 
a privileged rate of its paper at the Bank of Italy and some flourishing co- 
operative banks. Its principal aim ivS to supply funds to the rural funds and 
other mutual and co-operative societies concerned with the diffusion of credit 
especially in the country’*. Thanks to the administrative systems which it 
has adopted it has obtained results worthy of mention. As is stated in 
the report presented to the ordinary meeting of members on 10 March 1918, 
it has in the first three years of its existence granted loans in return for 
signed bills as follows: in 1915 for the amount of 948,829.28 liras; in 1916 for 
2,690,410.73 liras and in 1917 for 3,096,067.08 liras; or for 6,735,307.09 li- 
ras on all. 

The increase of savings deposits and deposits on current account has 
been particularly noteworthy. This item was represented on 31 October 
1917 by 1,247,029 liras and on 28 February 1918 by 1,431,205 liras. The 
year 1917 closed with a net profit of 9,422.49 liras, distributed as follows: 
to the ordinary reserve 471.19 liras ; for the amortization of chattels 
264 liras ; to the extraordinary reserve for fluctalions in the value of secu- 
rities 5,327.30 liras; balance carried over 3,360 liras. 


3. A MEBTINO OF AGRIOUI^TURAIy CO-OPFRATIVF SOCIFTIKS IN SICII^Y. — La 
Cooperazione No. 1283, Milan, 15 February lyiS 

A meeting of agricultural co-operative societies has been held at 
Palermo. Its chairman was the manager of the Office for the Inspection 
and Assistance of Agricultural Co-operative Societies which was founded 
at Bologna by the htituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazioiio. At this 
meeting a motion was approved which demanded, among other things, 
a) that the lands of the latifondia and lands not directly cultivated by their 
owners should be given to the agricultural co-operative societies, and should 
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constitute an inalienable domain for the profit and ase of collective bodies 
of workers ; b) that the fixing of the customary dues for the usufruct of 
lands, and the making of decisions in every controveisy regarding the pas- 
sage of land to co-operative institutions, should be within the competence 
of special councils of arbiters ; c) that when land has thms been ensured in 
perpetuity to workers united in associations, its value should preferably be 
realized by a system of individual usufruct which would necessaiily in- 
volve the carrying out of improvements on land granted for long terms, but 
that associations should reserve to themselves such special crops as are ill 
fi.tted to be entrusted to isolated workmen ; d) that in addition to the land, 
the land credit necessary’' to emancipation from burden vS and to eventual 
purchase should be ensured, and also credit to provide for improvements, 
agricultural settlement, roads, buildings, a water-supply, plantations, etc. 
and that there should at the same time be provision for the protection and 
technical assistance of agricultural co-operative societies. 

* 

¥ ^ 

4 THE ACTIVITY OF THE DEPARTMENTS FOR PROPAGANDA, CONSUI^TATION 
AND ASSISTANCE OF THE “ EEGA NAZIONAI^E DEEI/E COOPERATIVE ” 
IN 1917. — La Coopetasione Italiava, organ of the Lcga Nas*tonalc thllc Coopoative, 
No, 1283, MU^u, 15 February 1918 

Among the best organized bureaux of the Lega Nazionale dellc 
Cooperative^ or National I/eague of Co-operative Societies, the Cattedra 
della Previdenza (Chair of Thrift) and the Ufficio di Consideiiza legale 
(Ofiice of I^egal Consultation), which in spite of present difi&culties 
were intensively at work throughout 1917, deserve mention. The Chair 
of Thrift is concerned with the propagation of the principles of thrift 
and co-operation by holding lectures and taking part in meetings, 
congiesses and committees. It also renders help and advice in respect of 
technique, legal matters, administration and book-keeping to co-operative 
and mutual societies. The following tables group the results of the 
work accomplished by this institution in 1917 and compare them with 
those obtained in the three previous years : 
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La CooperazioHC Ilaliana, the leaguers otgaii, also deals with the prin- 
cipal questions which aiisc in the spheio of co-operative insurance. To 
speak only of questions connected with the thrift and iiisuiaiice of societies, 
the following weie jniblished in T()i7 , 170 columns of propaganda for the 
Cassa Nazionalc di PYcoidinza, 20 articles on tliis subject, 48 articles on 
insurance against accidents, 46 ai tides on insurance by societies in general, 
108 paragraphs and letters on thrift and co-operation in Italy and abroad. 
There was also a laigc distiibution of the literature of propaganda — 
manuals, pamphlets, forms for book-keeping etc. ; and the Annuavio 
Siathtico della Cooperazione Jtaliam (Statistical Yearbook of Italian Co- 
operation), which appeared in the first months of 1917, was largely circulated. 

We reproduce the following data as to the activity of the XJfficio di 
Consnhnza Lceale^ an oflice which gives advice in legal matters. 
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To this work which the league Inis accomplished we should add the 
varied initiative wliich it has taken during the year and as to which we 
have kept our readers informed. 


Is 

k 

5 this “ in 3 DER.A%IONB ITATylANA DBX CONSORZI AGRARI'^IN 1917. — L’J/a/zrt 
RuraUj oiJ?an ol the federation, No <1 fo, Piacenza, 36 March 1918. 

This Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia made sales in 1917 
for the total sum of 64,109,580 bras, a verj" high figure which shows, as 
is aemarked in the repoit of the administrative council, the influence of 
the high piioe of primary material and of the constant increase of 
freight and the cost of insurance against the risks of war, and of the ex- 
change. As in previous years the federation has undertaken the direct 
importation of nitrate of soda from Chile, and the provision of sulphate of 
copper (60,000 quintals), suJphui (23,460 quintals, kaffir paste (16,433 quin- 
tals), food for live stock (10,000 quintals), and wheat for sowing (13.695 
quintals). It has continued moreover to concern itself with the transport 
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of phosphorites from the ports of Tunisia and Algeria on behalf of the co- 
operative superphoshate factories of Piacenza, Novara, Secugnago, Cre- 
mona, Bagnolo, Mella, Cerea, Mantua and Montebelluno. The sale of agri- 
cultural machines accounted for 6,039,179 liras as against i,Qi 3 » 7-25 
in i<)i6. 

* 

♦ * 

6. THE ACTIVITY OF THE “PRIMO CONSORZIO AGRARIO COOPI^RATIVO PIA.- 
CENTINO”. — V A col till a Piacentina, No. 3, Piacenza, 31 March i()i8. 

Among agricultural purchasing societies which were the object of a spe- 
cial enquiry, of which the Federazione lialiana dei Coii^oyzi Agrari published 
the results in 1911, First Co-opcrafive Acriadtural Consortium of Pi a- 
cenz(* occupies a leading place. As appears from its report for 1917, its 
sales in that year reached a value of 11,336,940 liras. 

The work of the Consortium of Piacenza consisted chiefly in sup^dying 
merchandise which was a firs*^ necessity to agriculture. The manufat'ture 
of superphosphates and their distribution constitute one of the most impor- 
tant forms of its activity. 226,770 quintals of mineral superphowsphates, or 

49.000 quintals more than in the previous 5^ear, were delivered to the agricul- 
turists of the province. There was also an increase in the corresponding 
quantity of nitrate of soda w'hich reached 6,646 quintals as against 6,391 in 
1916, and in the corresponding quantities of sulphate of copper and kaffir 
paste {14,325 quintals in 1917 as against 11,505 quintals in 1916). Wheat for 
sowing was supplied up to 9,881 quintals, as against 5,850 in 1916, There 
was also a very notable development in the trade in agricultural machines 
of which the value surpassed half a million liras. 

An initiative worthy of note was taken in the matter of distributing 
1203 ounces of silkworm-eggs and drying more than 30,000 kilogrammes of 
cocoons, as also in that of buying and circulating tractors for mechanical 
cultivation. 

The consortium was active through the medium of 32 agencies entrusted 
to very skilful agents. The year closed with a net profit of 200,654 liras 
as against one of 150,000 liras in 1916. The society's capital increased by 

100.000 liras and its membership by 200, an unmistakable vsign of the popu- 
larity of this institution among the agriculturists of the pro\dnce who had 
on 31 December entrusted two and a half million liras to it in the form of 
interest-bearirg bonds. 


:maurjtius. 

CO-OPERATHTS CREDIT IN MAURITIUS — Report on the Workint; of Co-operative 
Credit So.deties in Miuritins for the year ending 30th June 1918 

On 30 June 1918 there were on the island of Mauritius 23 co-operative 
credit societies wliich comprised 2,837 members and had a total working 
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capital of Rs. 237,797, avS against 20 societies including 2,271 members and 
having a total worldng capital of Rs. 198,468 on i Jul,v 1917. 

All the societies are small : their individual membership varies from 51 
to 245. Loans are usually issued for a year or a shorter period. They are 
granted in the earlier part of the year and are repayable after the sugar-crop 
has been gathered. Loans for shoitcr terms are made to growers of crops 
other than sugar-cane and are recoverable af tei such crops have been har- 
vested. On the higher ]dateaux of the island loams have in a few instances 
been made for a period of two years in order to help members to replant 
their cane-fields, the virgin crop of which would not be reaped until from 
twenty to twenty-two months after the planting. The rate of interest 
always charged on loans is 12 per cent. 

Loans are issued principally to enable the growing and manuring of 
cane and other crops ; but it is not uncommon to grant them to enable the 
purchase of land , a cow or a carriole-poney or the repair of a cart, and in 
special circumstances they have covered the expenses of a marriage or 
funeral or released members from the hands of moneylenders. 

The capital of the societies is made up of money collected as shares, 
deposits of members, deposits of non-members, and loans from government 
funds. The following table shows the present position : 


Year 

No. 

of Societies 

Shares 

Deposits 
of Membeis 

Deposits 

of 

Non-Members 

Gouvernment 

lyoans 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— • 

1914 

15 

Rs, 52,721 

0,067 

23,302 

37.550 

1915 

20 

Rs. 87,028 

37,220 

22,662 

35.550 

1916 

23 

Rs. 106,143 

41,707 

20,814 

41,180 


Government loans are granted only at the beginning of the life of a 
society, for it is held that after two or three years of work a society should 
inspire enough confidence to allow it to obtain money from other sources. 
All the societies have decided to pay no dividends until five years after 
their registration. 

The inspection of the societies fomid that their financial position was 
in general satisfactory. All the 23 societies closed the year ending on 30 
June 1918 with a profit which amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 21,567. 


RU>SSIA. 

TilE KIJNI-NOVGOROD UNION OF CREDIT AvSSOCIATlONS — Thi' Ru<tMati 

Co-opiiraiar, Vol No, 5, Eowlon, ALirch 1918 

The following information is taken from a memorandum submitted 
by the Kijni-Novgorod Union of Small Credit Institutions to the local 
branch of the State Bank. 

The union’s business of buying and selling goods on comm''S3:on is 
developing rapidly. New branches of agricultiure and of the kustar 
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industnes which are so important in the province are gradually being cove- 
red. The union’s turnover in this department has been as follows, in the 
five years for which the latter has existed : 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

(7 months) 


Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Bought . . 

. 63,167 

289,257 

764,279 

2,035.184 

180,743 

Sold. . . 

• • 62,773 

289,699 

739.424 

1,650,713 

3,052,985 


In pursuing this actirdty the union has entered into agreements with 
the local zemstvos and food control committees, and thus has monopolized 
the purchase of agricultural machiner3^ and implements, seeds, fertilizerv«, 
ironware, nails, horseshoes and other articles for the entire prorince. 

It has placed orders in advance for this spring’s sowing for more than 
3,000,000 roubles, and ordered 3,000,000 roubles’ worth of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements through the Moscow Narodny Bank. 

With the assistance of the local food control committees it began itself 
to produce the simplest agricultural machines. The repairing and kustar 
shops and works which it owns have produced 3,000 ploughs and were ex- 
pected to produce 8,000 last winter. 

The union has also helped to unite the sales of a number of kustar ar- 
tels in the province, among them felt making artels whose output was ex- 
pected to be worth 3,000,000 roubles, felt-boot making artels having an 
output estimated at 1,000,000 roubles, cutlery artels having one estimated 
at 5,000,000 roubles, and forest-working artels which w’ere expected to sup- 
ply timber for one milUon and various wooden goods for 200,000 roubles. 

The union is organizing the sale of flax which is of great importance to 
some districts of the pro\dnce. It bu^^s and supplies all the wool needed 
by the felt-making artels, spending more than a million roubles a year on 
such purchases. 

The prevailing scarcity of goods makes it practically impossible to buy 
onty on commission, for it is often necessary to buy goods as soon as they 
appear on the market. The union has therefore obtained from the Nijni- 
Novgorod branch of the State Bank an advance of one million roubles for 
a term of twenty 3’ears. 
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GERMANY. 

THE DEVEI.OPMEXT OF INSURAKCE AGAINST HAIE {conclusion). 


SOURCES : 

Rohrbeck (D Jur and D Plul , W.) (of Cologn**). Die Dtutsche Hagelvcisichcmng in Wtri- 
schaft u>td Rich* du Vej stch » W/ie — Saoplcment to Mitfeilungen fm die offentlichen Feuer~ 
oeisichtnings An^talfitif published b> the Vitband offeiUlicher Ftuenefsicherungs-Amfal-’ 
ten in DuiitsuhLiud — 49th vear, rcw 6th yeai, nos i and 2, 87 pp , Kiel, 

Febniat> 1917 


§ 14. The various d\ta as to insurance against hail eIxpressed 

IN TERMS OF A PERCENTAGE OF THE INSURED SUMS. 

The tables which we have reserved for the conclusion of this account 
Will allow us more and more to define the preceding data in that they will 
express them from one of the most significant points of view in the domain 
of insurance. The absolute figures which we have already published in 
this connection do not really acquire tbeii full value until tljej' can be re- 
reduced to percentages of the sums insured. This reduction has been made 
for the period from 1881 to 1915. But we should notice that for the pe- 
riod fiom 1881 to 1900 the calculation has been made only every five years, 
that is foi the years 1881, 1885, 1890, 1895 and 1900, After the last 
named date each year is considered, with some exceptions which w’e will 
not fail to notice as we show the position of the different groups of societies. 

a) Stock Companies — In 1915 and even after 1912 these companies 
numbered four, but in 1881 ten of them were active. After 1885 there were 
only five of them. In the interval the Preitssische Hagelversiclmimgsge- 
sellscJiaH does not appear in the relevant table, and in 1912 the V aierl&ndtsche 
Hagelversicheyungsgesellschaft, having gone into liquidation, has also disap- 
peared. Thus some of the fluctuations noticed in the various items of the 
account-keeping of this group of societies are largely explained > at least in 
so far as the periods which immediately followed the years 1881 and 1911, re- 
spectively, are concerned. These fluctuations affected the absolute figures 
which referred to all these societies taken together. In the relative figures, 
expressed as percentages, no trace of them can be found except in the 
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percentages for the combined societies, for those which apply to each society 
necessarily give a clearer view of the different elements examined. 

The percentages for {he coMhinei societies give the following extrema 
figures : premiums which were 0.91 per cent, in 1881, the minimum figure, 
become 1.12 per cent, in 1915, having already reached 1.20 per cent, in 
1910 and in 1911. The ratio of premiums to insured sums increased con- 
stantly from 1881 to 1912, and after 1911 diminished but at a rate which left 
a significant margin indicating the increase of premiums. The percentage 
formed b}’ damages was 0.75 in 1881 and 0.36 in 1915. Their maximum was 
1.43 in 1905, and their minimum, 0.29, occurred in 1909. Costs of adminis- 
tration passed from 0.20 per cent, of the insured sums in 1881 to 0.18 per 
cent, in 1915. Their minimum was 0.18 per cent, which occurred in 1885, 
and their maximum, 0.25 per cent, occurred in 1901. As for the reseihje 
funds they formed a percentage which rose from 0.08 in 1881 to 1.50, their 
maximum, in 1915. Their minimum, o.oi, occurred in 1885. 

It should be remembered that if the premiums for all kinds of socie- 
ties taken together be considered for the whole period from 1881 to 1915 an 
average figure of 1.08 per cent, is obtained. The corresponding average for 
rf«;w^g55is 0.90 per cent., for of administration 0.17 per cent., and for 
the reserves 0.49 per cent. 

An analysis of these figures in so far as they concern the Berliner 
Hagel Assekuranzgesellschaft from 1881 to 1915 gives the following results. 
Premiums were 0.91 per cent . in 1881 and i .23 per cent . in 1915 . The former 
of these percentages was the minimum ; the maximum, 1.40 per cent., oc- 
curred in 1909. Damages were 0.52 per cent, in 1881 and 0.39 per cent, in 
1915. The minimum, 0.28 per cent., occurred in 1913 ; the maximum, 1.08 
percent., which exceeds the percentage for premiums b}- o.io per cent., 
in 1905. Costs of administratwi oscillated between 0.30 per cent., the maxi- 
mum which occurred in 1881, and 0.19 per cent., the minimum which occurred 
in 1915. Reserve fundswQxe 0,24 per cent, in 1881 and reached 2.95 per cent., 
their maximum, in 1915 ; but were non-existent in 1885. 

The premums of the Kolnische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft passed 
between 1881 and 1915 from 0.84 per cent., their minimum which is found 
in 1881, to 1.09 per cent, in 1915, having reached their maximum, 1.15 per 
cent., in 1911 until which date their increase was continuous. Damages 
were represented by 0.60 per cent, in 1881 and. by only 0.35 per cent, in 
1915, their minimum, which occurred in 1909, being only 0,31 per cent., and 
their maximum, found in 1905, 1.59 per cent., apercentage which exceeded 
that for premiums by 0.69 per cent. A parallel excess of 0.07 per cent. «c- 
curred in 1906 and one of 0.25 per cent, in 1908. Costs of administration va- 
ried from 0.18 per cent, in 1881 to 0.15 per cent., their minimum, in 1915. 
Thdi maximum, 0.21 per cent., occurred in 1910. Reserve passed from 
0.32 per cent, in 1881 to 0.90 per cent, in 1915. The maximum, 1.16 per 
cent., was reached in 1895. In this society however reserves and pa3ntnents 
into reserves were non-existent during the three years 1905, 1906 and 1907 ; 
and from igoS^to 1911, inclusively, the statistics of percentages give no 
indications as to them. 
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For the Magdeburgische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft and the Berliner 
Hagel-Assecuranz we have complete series of data. Premiums go from 0.98 
per cent, in 1881 to 1.19 per cent, in 1915, their minimum, 0 97 per cent., 
occurring in 1885 and their maximum, 1.31 per cent., in 1911. After the 
latter year the percentage decreased continuously as in the case of the com- 
pany last examined. Damages were at 0.93 per cent, in 1881 and reached 
0.45 per cent., their minimum, in 1915. This figure was at its highest, 1.64 
per cent., in 1905 when it exceeded the percentage formed by premiums by 
0.50 per cent. This excess occurs on the whole infrequently considering the 
length of the period : it appears as 0.06 per cent, in 1906 and as o.i6per cent, 
in 1908. Costs of administration were 0.24 per cent, in 1881 and 0.22 percent, 
in 1918. The minimum is represented by 0.20 per cent, in 1885 and the 
maximum by 0.30 per cent in 1911. Reserve funds reached their maximum, 
0,83 per cent., in 1915, but were non-existent from 1881 to 1885 and in 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910. 

The Union also figures in our series for the whole period. Premiums were 
0.93 per cent . in 1881 and 1.04 per cent, in 1915. They reached their minimum, 
0 87 per cent., in 1900, and their maximum, 1.08 per cent ,in 1911 and 1913. 
The percentage formed by losses went from 0.75 per cent, in 1881 to 0.28 
per cent, in 1915. The minimum, 0.23 per cent., occurred in 1909 and 
the maximum, 1.26 per cent., in 1908. The percentage formed by dam- 
ages exceeded that formed by premiums by 0 34 per cent, in 1905 and by 0.30 
per cent, in 1908. Costs of administration went from 0.16 per cent, in 1881 
to 0.15 per cent, in 1915. This latter figure was the minimum and had al- 
ready occurred in 1885 ; the maximum, 0.22 per cent., was reached in 1911. 
The reserve funds, non-existent in 1881, had reached as regarded their 
paid-up part 2.07 per cent, in 1901, attained to a maximum of 2.27 per 
cent., and were 1.94 per cent, in 1915. 

The data for the Vaterldndische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft cover 
only the years from 1881 to 1911, and the data as to the reserve funds do 
not go beyond 1907. Premiums were at 0.90 per cent., their mim’mum, 
in 1881, and at 1.18 per cent, in 1911. Damages were at their maximum, 
1.23 per cent., in 1881 and at 0,33 per cent, in 1911. Their minimum, 0.21 
per cent., was reached in 1909. Damages exceeded premiums in 1881 by 
0.33 percent.,ini902byo.i3per cent. ,ini905byo.22 percent., and in 1908 
by 0.12 per cent. Costs of administration were represented by 0,20 per cent, 
in 1881 and by 0.26 per cent., their maximum, in 1911. Their minimum, 
0.19 per cent., occurred in 1885, 1890, 1900 and 1901. As to sums paid into 
the reserve funds these w^e often non-existent, namely in 1881, 1885, 

1903, 1905, 1906, and in 1907, the last year for which this negative item has 
been recorded . In i895*however these payments amounted to 0.35 per cent . 

For the Preussische HagetversibherungsgeseUschaft we have data for 1881 . 
In order not to interrupt the course of this analysis, we will cite them, 
formless and devoid of interest as they may seem to be : 'premiums 0.91 per 
cent. ; damages 0.60 per cent. ; costs of administration 0.20 per cent. ; reserve 
funds, no payment, 

b) As regards the Bavarian public institution for mutual insurance, the 
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Bayerische Landesanstalt our data are like the preceding data but are for a 
shorter period, that from 1885 to ^915. The figure referring tc damages is 
moreover more analytical than it is for the other societies, for it compri- 
ses indications of two kinds, as to damages ascertained and as to damages 
paid. We will see however that this distinction has no importance except 
until 1909, after which a complete agreement between the two figures 
begins. 

The percentage formed by 'premiums was i .18 per cent, in 188*5 and kept 
at this level in the succeeding period, until 1890, and then, increasing regu- 
larly, reached 1,67 per cent, in 1906, after which two years of modification 
brought it to 1.62 per cent., but it reached its maximum, 1.78 per cent., in 
1910, vsinking afterwards to 1,44 per cent, in 1915. Damages went from 1.36 
per cent, in 1885 to 1.02 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.60 per cent., 
occurred in 1904, and their maximum, 1.82 per cent., in 1900. The ascer- 
tained damages went from i .68 X->er cent in 1 885 to i .02 per cent . in 1915, reach- 
ing their minimum, 0.57 per cenc., in 1904, and their maximum, 3.28 per 
cent., in 1908. In its ratio to the figure standing for ascertained damagf s 
that for paid damages was subject to a certain reduction, sometimes sufiS- 
ciently high, until 1908 inclusively. This reduction was 0.32 per cent, of 
the amount of the insured sums in 1885 ; o.io per cent, in 1890 ; 0.85 per 
cent, in 1900 ; o.02*per cent, in 1901 ; 0.32 per cent, fn 1902; 1.28 per cent, 
in 1903 ; 0.79 per cent, in 1908. Sometimes the contrary phenomenon did 
indeed appear but always in a less proportion. The percentages by which 
paid damages exceeded ascertained damages were the following : 0.03 in 
1895, 1904 and 1905; 0.02 in 1906; 0.03 in 1907. Sometime j the paid da- 
mages exceeded the premiums, namely" b3’’ 0.18 per cent, in 1885, by 0.03 
per cent, in 1890, by 0.55 per cent, iii iqoo, by 0.08 per cent, in 1901, by 
0.24 per cent, in 1902, by 0.39 per cmt. in 1903, by 0.S7 per cent, in 1908.' 
Costs of adminisiratimi increased almost conKnuoUvSl}', from 0.02 per cent, 
in 1885 to 0.12 per cent, in 1915. The quotas paid into reserve funds were 
i.io per cent, in 1885, and 5.91 per cent, in 1915, reaching their minirnum, 
0.97 per cent., in 1903. Since we arc dealing in this case with a State in- 
stitution we have data as to State subsidies from 1885 to 1911, after which 
they do not figure in the statistics. These subsidies reached their maximum, 
0.20 per cent, oftheinsured sums, in 1885, and fell in 1895 to 0.03 per cent., 
after which they were most often between 0.07 and o.io per cent. It wa-s 
certainly these subsidies which enabled certain deductions to be made from 
time to time from the figure representing damages paid. 
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c) The private territorial mutual societies furnish altogether the fol- 
lowing data expressed as percentages, also for the period from i88i to 
1915. Pr&fniums were 0.93 per cent, in 1881 and 0.77 per cent, in 1915, 
reaching their maximum, 2.06 per cent., in 1908. Damages were 0.77 
per cent, in i88r and 0.67 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum 0.59 per cent., 
occurred in 1909 and their maximum, 1.92 per cent., in 1908. In societies 
of this group damages rarely exceeded premiums. Such an excess did 
occur in 1905 when it was omly of 0.04 per cent., and in 1906 when it was 
of o.oi per cent, of the insured sums. Costs of administration were 0.15 per 
cent, at the beginning and the end of the period, this figure being the mi- 
nimum, and fluctuations were inconsiderable since the maximum never sur- 
passed 0.20 per cent. Generaly, these costs amounted to 0.17 per cent, of the 
sums insured. Sums paid into the reserve were 0,21 per cent, in 1881, 
had fallen to o.io per cent., their minimum, in 1885, and reached 0.45 
per cent,, their maximum, in 1914 and 1915. 

These total figures are distributed among the various societies of this 
group of which, it will be recalled, some have initial and additional and the 
others distributory premiums. 

d) The societies of the foimer t5rpe as to which we have data num- 
ber 12, but the data for the whole period from 1881 to 1915 apply to hardly 
half of them. 


Private Territorial Mutual Societies, 


Costs 

of 


Year 

Premiums 

Damages 

administration 

Reserves 

1681 .... 

0.93 

0.77 

0.15 

0.21 

1885 . . . . 

1.41 

1.33 

O.TiS 

0.10 

1890 .... 

0.97 

o.Si 

0.19 

0.16 

i{>95 .... 

0.78 

0.67 

0.20 

0.3^ 

1900 .... 

o.gi 

0.79 

0.20 

0.23 

1901 .... 

099 

0.88 

0.20 

0.24 

1902 .... 

1.08 

I.OO 

0.19 

0.21 

1903 .... 

.. 0.98 

0.92 

O.K) 

0.23 

1904 . . . : 

0.79 

0.68 

0.18 

0.24 

1905 .... 

1-59 

1.63 

0.17 

0.24 

1906 .... 

1.61 

1.63 

0.17 

0.23 

1907 .... 

1.63 

1.56 

0.17 

0.22 

1908 .... 

2 .«o 6 

1.92 

0.17 

0.20 

1909 .... 

0.83 

0-59 

0.17 

0.30 

1910 .... 

I.9X 

1.82 

0.17 

0.24 

1911 .... 

0.93 

0.77 

0.17 

0.33 

1912 .... 

1.38 

1.28 

0.16 

0.30 

1913 .... 

r.oo 

0.80 

0.17 

0.43 

1914 . . . .* 

r.25 

1.13 

0.17 

045 

1915 .... 

0.77 

0.67 

0.15 

0.45 
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The data as to the AUgemeine Deutsche Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft 
extend only from 1881 to 1902. The premiums taken together go from 0.80 
per cent, in i88ito 2. 37 per cent, in 1902, reaching a minimum of 0.71 per 
cent in 1895. In 1881 and 1895 this society had no additional premiums to 
record. It is noticeable that its additional exceeded its initial premiums 
three times out of five, respectively by 0.30, 0.32 and 0.53 per cent, of the 
amount of the insured sums. The figure standing for damages goes from 
0.54 per cent, in 1881 to 1.29 per cent in 1902, reaching a minimum of 0.46 
per cent, in 1895, but never exceeds the figure representing premiums. 
The costs of administralio^i are represented by 0.38 per cent., in 1881 and 0.50 
per cent, in 1*902, the minimum, 0.30 per cent., occurring in 1885. * As for 
reserve funds they reached their maximum, 0.19 per cent, in 1881, and in 
the other years, except in 1885 and 1902 when nothing was paid into 
them, the sums allocated to them varied from 0.08 to o.ii per cent. 

The society appears in this group for the whole period consi- 

dered. Its premiums were at 0.62 per cent., their minimum, in 1881, and 
ati.ii per cent, in 1915, reaching their maximum, 1.89 per cent., in 1910. 
In 1881 only there were no additional premiums to record. Here also 
additional exceed initial premiums, by 0.36 i^er cent, in 1885, by 0.13 per 
cent, in 1890, by 0.54 i^er cent, in 1900, by 0.29 per cent, in 1903, by 0.30 per 
cent in 1906, by o.oi per cent, in 1907, by 0,16 per cent, in 1908, by 0.46 
per cent, in 1910, by o.oi per cent, in 1912, and by 0.04 per cent, in 1914. 
In other years the converse occurred, the initial exceeding the additional 
premiums b}" 0,32 per cent, in 1895, by 0.22 per cent, in 1901, by 0.15 per 
cent, in, 1902, by 0.55 per cent, in 1904, by 0.12 per cent, in 1905, by 0.07 per 
cent, in T909, by 0.36 per cent, in 1911, by 0.21 per cent, in 1913, and by 0,28 
per cent, in 1915. This is to say that almost from year to year a kind of com- 
pensatory system established itself where premiums were concerned, mem- 
bers of the society reaping the benefit in that they paid only very reasonable 
charges. The figure representing damages goes from 0.53 per cent, in 1881 
to 0.89 per cent, in 1915, its minimum of 0.49 percent, occurring in 1904 
and its maxirdum of i .65 per cent . in 1908. Balance was maintained so that 
in no year damages e tlier exceeded or even equalled premiums. Costs of 
administration went from 0.18 per cent., their minimum, in 1881 to 0.24 
per cent, in 1915. Their maximum, 0.42 per cent,, occurred in 1902, 1903 
and 1905. The data as to reserve funds begin only in 1890 when they were 
at 0.03 per cent., their minimum, and reached a pa3mLent of 0.30 per cent 
in 1915, their maximum, 0.34 per cent., occurring in 1900. 

The data of Ceres extend from 1890 to 1915. Its ^emiwns appear 
as 1.43 per cent, in 1890 ando.80 per cent, in 1915, reaching aminimumof 
0.79 per cent, in 1904 and a maximum of 2.12 per cent, in 1910. The 
amount of additional exceeded that of initial premiums only in 1905 by 
0.49 per cent., in 1906 by o.ii per cent., in 1907 by 0.14 per cent., in 1908 
by 0.48 per cent, andin 1910 by 0.55 per cent. No additional premiums 
were recorded in 1915. The excess of the initial over the additional pre- 
miums was of O.OI per cent, in 1890, of 0.16 per cent, in 1895, of 0.31 per 
cent.ini9oo,of 0,07 per cent, in 1901, of 0,06 per cent, in 1902, of 0.24 per 
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d) IiiStUntion having initial 



Idditioual premiums. 


Damages 

Costs of administr. and provisions { 
Re'serve funds 


Additional premiums. 




Premiums 

Damages 

Costs of administr. and provisions | 

Resen^c funds 

Initial premiums , . . 

Additional premium*?, . 


Premiums . 


3 1 j I 1 ^osts of adiuiuistr. and provisions 

S'g w-3 Reserve fnnrs ... 



Initial premiums. . . 
Additional premiums 
Dividends. 


. rremiums 

I D images 

’ Costs of administr. and provisions ] 

1 Reserve funds 

I Initial premiums. . . 

* Adlitional premiums .... 


Premiums, 


Costs of administr. aud proM’sious 

Reser\"e funds 

premiums. 

\ Additional premiums 



Premiums. 


I Costs of adminis. and provisions 

J Reserve funds 

Il’l / Initial premiums 

E \ Additional premiums 


x88x 

1885 

1890 

1895 

X900 

X90Z 

1902 

o.So 

1.44 

1*52 

0.71 

1.14 

1.92 

2.37 

0.54 

I.14 

I.II 

0.46 

0.52 

1.27 

1.29 

0.38 

0.30 

0.45 

0.35 

0.50 

0.54 

0.50 

0.19 


0.08 

0.10 

O.II 

0.08 

— 

0.80 

0-57 

0.82 

0.71 

0.75 

0.80 

0.92 

— 

0.87 j 0.70 

— 

0.39 

1,12 

1.45 

0.62 

1.62 

1.27 

0,98 

1. 88 

1.36 

1*45 

0.53 

1.35 

l.il 

0.72 

1*53 

1.14 

1,20 

0.18^ 

0.26 

0.24 

0.32 

0.34 

0.40 

0 42 

— 

— 

0.03 

0.12 

0-34 

0*33 

0.31 

0.62 

0.63 

0.57 

0.65 

0.67 

0.79 

0.80 

— 

0.99 

0.70 

0.33 

1. 21 

0.57 

0.65 

— 

““ 

1.43 

1. 12 

0.95 

1.18 

1.18 

— 


0.67 

0.54 

0.56 

0.80 

0.86 

— 


0.23 

0,25 

0.46 

0.45 

0.46 

— 

— 

0.05 

0.18 

0.34 

0.36 

0.31 

— 

— 

0.72 

0,64 

0.63 

0.62 

0.62 

— 

— 

0.71 

0.48 

0.32 

0.55 

0.56 

1.54 

1.64 

1.52 

1.57 

1.62 

1.64 

1.59 

1 0.84 

0.67 

0.43 

1 0.43 

0.48 

1,12 

1.09 

0.56 

0.55 1 0-52 

1 0.60 

0.50 

0.51 

051 

1.80 

2.49 

3.38 

4.10 

3-90 

3.78 

3.71 

, ^54 

1.64 

1.52 

1.57 

1.62 

1.64 

1*59 

1 

0.27 

0,26 

0.54 

0.63 

0,30 

0,18 

— 

— 

1-54 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.60 

? 

— 1 

1 — 

— 

1 - ' 

— 

0.45 

1 ? 

— 

— 

1 


— 

0.07 

? 

1 — 



1 1 

— 

0.59 

? 

— 

1 

— 

I 

— 

0.95 

? 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1.04 

1.12 

1.26 

I.IO 

1 

1.25 

1.49 

o.6i ' 

0.76 

1. 00 

0.97 

0.63 

0.82 

1.02 

0.35' 

0.36 

0.23 

0-34 

0.48 

0.45 

0.55 

0.14 1 

0.20 

0.27 

0.20 

0.27 

0.34 

0.35 

0.79 1 

0.83 

0.79 

0.76 

0.73 

0,67 

0,76 

0.15 

0.21 

0.33 

0.51 

0-37 

0.58 

0.73 



/ 

1.08 

— 

— 

— 

^ STstem of dlstributory \ 

0.92 

— 

— 

— 




1 0.29 

— 

— 

— 


premiuiiis i 

1 0.33 

' 0.68 


- 

- 




0.41 

— 

i 
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1 

1903 1 

190 1 

1 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1 

1909 

X9IO 

191X 

1912 

1913 

1914 

T915 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 


i 
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— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— j 
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— 1 

1 — 
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— i 

1 — 
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— 

— 1 

— 
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— 

__ 1 

1 



— 

— 

I 



0 gi 

Z.26 

1.72 

1.41 

1.84 

X.25 

1.89' 

1 

' 1.06 

M 5 

* 1.1& 1 

1 

142 

I, II 

1.60 

o .\9 

0.96 

1.44 

1.07 

i.b5 

093 

X.55 

0.83' 

1,20 

0.98 

1.25 

0.89 

0.42 ' 

* 0.41 

042 

0.44 

0.37 

0.35 

o «35 

0,32 

0.32 

0.29 1 

0.29J 

0.28 

0.24 

0.21 

0.33 

0.28 

0.17 

0.20 

0.15 

0.19 

0.25 

0.27 1 

0.^ 

0.2S I 

0.27 

0.30 

0.76 

0-73 

0.69 

0.71 

0.70 

0.C6 

0.59 

0.68 

0.681 

0.68 

0.66 1 

0.65 

0.65 

1.05 

0.18 

1 

0.57 

1. 01 

1 <^- 7 i 

0.82 

0.52 

I.I4 

0.32 

0.69 

0-45 1 

0.69 

0.37 

I.X 3 

0.79 

1.83 

i.*t 5 

^ 1.50 

2.10 

1 0.94 

2.12 

I.OO 1 

I 43 ' 

X.25 

1.5 1 

0.80 

0.76 

0.49 

X.47 

1,06 

1.17 

i 1.7X 

1 0.C6 

1.87 

0.8^ 

X.04 

0.96 

X‘ 34 | 

0.59 

0,44 

1 0.41 

046 

0.43 

0.43 

1 0 40 

041 

0.37 

0,38 

0.34 

0.35 

0.32 

0.29 

0.371 

0.36 

0.351 

0.39 

0.37 

1 0.36 

0,32 

0.28 

0.20 

0.31 

0.33 

0.36 

0.39 

A 0,68 

0.66 

0.67 

0,67 

0.68 

0,68 

0.72 

0.78 

0.80 

0.82 

0.81 

0.80 ' 

0,80 

0,44 

0.13 

1. 16 

0.78 

0.82 

1. 16 

0.19 

1.33^ 

0.20 

[ 

0.61 

0.44 ' 

‘ 0.71 

•— 

1.66 

1.73 

1.72 

1.79 

1.78 

2 62 1 

I 1-83 

2.04 

1.91 

1.95 

1.86 

1.87 

1.92 

I 2S 

1,06 

2,28 

r,8o 

1 1.70 

1.83 

048 

2.19 

0.80 

1.03 

0.59 

1. 10 

0.49 

050 

0.49 1 

0.49 

0,49 

' 0.49 

0.5X 

0.5X 

0.52 

046 

045 

0.44 

045 

04 & 

346 

3.26 

2.24 

1.58 

1,22 

047 

0.50 

0.41 

0.39 

0.67 

1.26 

X.35 

I.61 

1.66 1 

1 1-73 

1.72 

1.79 

1 1.78 

1.81 

X.83 

1.85 

I. 9 X 

1 . 95 , 

1.86 

1.87 

1.92 


1 

— 

— 

— 

0.78 

. — 

0.19 

— 

— - 

1 — . 

— 

— 

— 

0,25 

— 

— 


— 

0.30 

1 I 

0.23 

_ 1 

1 0.29 

1 _ 

0.20 

0.53 


— 
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— 

— 
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d) Iiisti'wtions having inilial 





Pcrccaitages of 


1 

i88r 

1 

1 

1885 1 

1890 

1895 

1900 j 

1 

1901 

i 

1903 j 

1 

Premiums ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1.69 


1.24 
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cent, in 1903, of 0.53 per cent, in 1904 and 1909, of 0.60 per cent, in 1911, 
of 0.21 per cent, in 1912, of 0.37 per cent, in 1913 and of 0.09 per cent, in 
1914. Here also the figure representing damages has alwa5’'s been lower than 
that representing premiums. Damagesfigures as 0.67 per cent, in 1890 and 
as 0.59 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.-19 per cent., occurred in 1904 
and their maximum, 1.87 per cent., in 1910. Costs of administratmi were 
at their minimum, 0.23 per cent., in t8qo and at 0.29 per cent, in 1915, 
their maximum, 0.46 per cent., occurring in 1900, 1902 and 1905. Asie- 
goxdsreservefundsthQ minimum pa^mientlo them, 0.05 per cent., was also 
made in the first year, 1890. A gradual increase had brought tliis payment 
in 1906 to 0.39 per cent, which figure (;C( urred again in 1915. 

Our data for the Deutsche Hagcloemcheningsgesellsoliafi fur Garble- 
reien comprise one additional element, the dhddends. were 1.54 

per cent, in 1881 and 1.92 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 1.52 percent., 
which occurred in 1890 was sufficiently high, and their maximum, reached 
in 1908, was 2.62 per cent. In a fair number of 3"cars the premiums were 
equal to nearly 2 per cent, of the sums insured. The initial premiums 
almost always reached this level, except in 1908 and 1910, the only two. 
years in which additional premiums were recorded. They were 0.78 per 
cent, and 0.19 per cent., respectively, that is to say less than the initial 
premiums which were 1.81 and i.8b per cent. This company is therefore 
not far removed from the type of company which has fixed premiums. 

The dividends noted for more than half the years considered are more 
or less restitutions, considerable in amount since their minimum, which 
occurred in 1902, was 0,18 per cent, oh the insured sums, and their maxi- 
mum, found in 1900, 0.63 per cent. This minimum and maximum were 
respectively equivalent to ii and 40 per cent, of the amount of premiums 
received. Evidently this is another way of biinging the piemiums to be 
paid as close as possible to the damages incurred. The latter figure as 0.84 
percent, in 1881 and as 0.49 per cent. 1111915, leaching their minimum, 
0.43 per cent., in 1890 and 1895, and their maximum 2. 28 per cent.ini905. 
the only year in which damages exceeded premiums. The excess was 0.56 
per cent, of the insured sums. Costs of administration were 0.56 per cent, 
in 1881 and 0.48 percent, in 1915, their minimum, 044 per cent, occurring 
in 1913, and their maximum, 0.60 per cent., in 1895. Pa^mients to reserve 
funds were high : 1.80 per cent, in 1881 and 1.61 per cent, in 1915. The 
minimum, 0.39 per cent., and the maximum, 4.10 per cent., in 1895, 
and during half the years considered these payments oscillated between 2 V2 
and 4 per cent. These figures are so high that none like them could be 
shown by any of the companies which are the subject of this study except 
the Bavarian Institute. 

For the Germania company we have data only for the year 1890 and 
they have no interesting characteristics.* 

The Hagehersichertingshank, stated to have existed since 1867, does 
not figure in our statistics until 1902. The figure representing premiums 
goes from 0.96 per cent., theminimum, in 1881 to 1.49 percent., the maxi- 
mum, in 1915. Initial premiums were invariably higher than additional 
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premiums, the differences between the two being the following : 0.64 per 
cent, in 1881, 0.62 per cent, in 1885, 0.46 per cent, in 1890, 0.25 per cent, 
ia 1895, 0.46 pet cent, in 1900, 0.09 per cent, in 1901 and 0.03 per cent, in 
1902. Damages went from 0.61 per cent., their minimum, in 1881 to 1.02 
per cent., their maximum, in 1902, and their amount has never equalled 
or exceeded that of the premiums. Costs of administration were 0.35 per 
cent, in 1881 and 0.55 per cent., their maximum, in 1903 ; their n-iinitnnm 
0.23 per cent., occurring in 1890. Payments to reserve funds went from 0 14 
per cent., their minimum, in 1881 to 0.35 per cent., their maximum, in 1902. 

We have data for the Haim. Bramsch. Hagelvesichennigsgesellschafi 
only for 1895, up to which date it followed the .system of distributory 
ptemiums. 

On the other hand we have complete data for the years from 1881 to 
1915 for the Leipziger Hagelvorsicherungsgesellschaft. Premiums were 1.69 
per cent, in 1881 and 0.73 per cent., their minimum, in 1915. Their 
maximum, 2.21 per cent., occurred in 1908. The amount of additonal 
premiums exceeded that of initial premiums b}' 0.23 per cent, of the 
amount of the insured sums in 1881, by 0.03 per cent, in 1895, o.oi per 
cent, in 1900, 0.05 per cent, in 1902, 0.51 per cent, in 1905, 0.40 per cent, 
in 1906, 0.32 per cent, in 1907, 0.29 per cent, in 1908, 0.15 percent, in 1910 
and 0.07 i>er cent, in 1913. The excess of initial over additional premiums 
was 0.70 per cent, in 1885, 0.38 per cent, in 1890, 0.03 per cent, in 1901, 0.23 
per cent, in 1903, 0.47 per cent, in 1904, 0.49 per cent, in 1909, 0.51 per cent, 
in 1911, 0.53 per cent, in 1913 and o.io per cent, in 1914. The damages 
went from 1.58 per cent, in 1881 to 0.63 per cent, in 1915, reaching their mi- 
nimum of 0.54 per cent, in 1904. and their maximum of 2.22 per cent, in 
ipo8, the only year in which they exceeded premiums and that only by o.oi 
per cent, of the amount ofthe insured sums. Costs of administration went 
from 0.34 per cent, in 1881 to 0.23 per cent, in 1915, reaching their mini- 
mflm of 0.22 per cent, in 1895 and their maximum of 0.44 per cent, in 1900. 
Payments to were 0.18 per cent, in 1881 and 0.43 per cent, in 

1915. The minimum, 0.07 per cent., -was recorded in 1885, and the maximum, 
0.47 per cent., in 1918. 

Our data as to the Magdehurgische Gesellschaft Patria only cover 
the period from 1885 to 1904. Premiums passed from a minimimi 
of 0.93 per cent occurring in 1885, to a maximum of 1.74 per cent., found 
in 1900, and were at 1.48 per cent, in 1904. No additional premiums were 
recorded in 1885 or 1890. Additional exceeded initial premiums by 0.50 
per cent, in 1900, by 0.28 per cent, in 1901 and by 0.16 per cent, in 1903. 
The excess of initial over additional premiums was 0.22 per cent, in 1895 and 
0.06 per cent, in 1902. Premiugis of the two categories were equal to each 
other in 1904. Damages went from c.51 per cent., their minimum, in 1885 
up to 0.93 per cent., their maximum, in 1900 and .were at 0.67 per cent, in 
1904. They never equalled or exceeded premiums. Costs of administra- 
tion increased continuously from 0.21 per cent, in 1885 to 0.84 per cent, in 
1904. Payments to reserve funds 'wexe 0.06 per cent, of the insured sums in 
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1885 and readied a masimuni of 0.17 per cent. In the labt year considered, 
1907, they were non-existent. 

For the Norddeutsche Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft we have another 
complete series of data. The amount of premiums begins at 0.84 per cent, 
in 1881, reaches its minimum, 0.63 per cent., in 1893, and its maximum 1.97 
per cent., in 1908, and ends at 0.67 per cent, in 1915. There were no addi- 
tional premiums in 1895 or 1915. They exceeded initial premiums by 0.50 
per cent, in 1905, by 0.32 per cent, in 1906, by 0.39 per cent, in 1907, by 
0.65 per cent, in 1908 and by 0.42 per cent, in 1910. Initial exceeded addi- 
tional premiums by 0.60 per cent, in 1881, by 0.28 per cent, in 1885, b}’' 0.60 
per cent, in 1890, by 0.49 per cent, in 1900, by 0.44 per cent, in igoi, by 0.23 
per cent, in 1902, by 0.26 per cent, in 1903, by 0.47 per cent, in 1904, by 0.52 
per cent, in 1909, by 0.53 per cent, in 1911, by 0.18 per cent, in 1912, by 0.48 
per cent, in 1913 and by 0.13 per cent, in 1914. Damages were 0.64 per cent, 
in 1881 and 1.79 per cent., their maximum, in 1910, reaching their mini- 
mum, 0.61 per cent., in 1915. They exceeded premiums by 0.02 per cent, 
of the insured sums in 1895, 0.07 per cent, in 1912 and 0.03 per cent in 1914. 
Costs of administration oscillated continually between 0.16 and 0.18 per 
cent., the minimum figure occurring much the most frequently. Pa3unents 
to reserve funds w^ere o.ii per cent, in 1881, reached their minimum, 0.03 
per cent., in 1885, and their maximum, 0.46 per cent., in 1913. 

Our data as to the- Preussische Hagelvesichentngsgescllschaft cover a 
shorter period, that from 1890 to 1915. Premiums were at 1.12 per cent, in 
1890, reached their maximum, 2,80 per cent., in 1910, and their minimum 
0.71 per cent., in 1915. Additional exceeded inilii premiums by 0.98 per 
cent, in 1905, 0,34 per cent, in 1906, 6.31 per cent, in 1907, 0.72 per cent, in 
1908, i.46per cent, in 1910, 0.28 per cent, in 1912 and 0.31 per cent, in 1914. 
Damages were 0.82 per cent, in 1881, 1.96 per cent, in 1903 and little diffe- 
rent in the three following 3"ears, reaching 2.30 per cent., their maximum, in 

1910, and 0.53 per cent., their minimum, in 1913 They never equalled or 
exceeded premiums. Costs of administration oscillated between a raitiimum 
of 0.29 per cent., found in 1909, and a maximum of 0.35 per cent., reached in 

1911. Starting in 1881 at 0.32 per cent., they were only 0.30 per cent, in 
1913. Pa5’'inents to reserve funh were at their minimum, o.ii per cent., 
in 18S1, at their maximum, 0.37 per cent., in 1914, and at 0.31 per cent, 
in 1915. 

Complete data as to the Schwedter Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft ex- 
tend from 1881 to 1915 and are missing only with regard to dividends which 
are merely stated to have existed. Premiums go from 0.78 per cent, in 
1881 to 0.82 per cent, in 1913, their minimum, 0.72 per cent., being reached 
in 1893 and their maximum, 2.48 per cent., in 1908. In 1881. 1893, 1903, 
1904, 1909, 1911 and 1913 no additional premiums were recorded. Addi- 
tional exceeded initial premiums by 0.41 per cent.in 1906, by o.oyper cent, 
in 1907, by 0.80 per cent, in 1908 and by 0.75 per cent, in 1910. Initial 
exceeded additional premiums by 0.22 per cent, in 1885, by 0.39 per cent, 
in 1890, hy 0.56 per cent, in 1900, by 0.36 per cent, in 1901, by 0.33 per cent, 
in 1902, by 0.07 per cent, in 1905, by 0.31 per cent, in 1912, by 0.59 per cent. 
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in 1913 and by 041 per cent, in 1914. Damages were 0.61 per cent, in 1881, 
<>•55 their minimum, in 1895, 2 52 per cent., their maximum, in 

1908, and 0.73 per cent, in 1915. They were exactly equal to premiums in 
1885 and 1900; and exceeded them by 0.04 per cent, in 189'), 0 02 per cenc. 
in 1901, 0,04 per cent, in 1902 and 1903, o.oi per cent, in 1906, 0.03 per 
cent, in 1907, 0.04 per cent, in 1908, 0.03 per cent., in 1909, and 0.06 per 
cent, in 1914. The costs of administration were alwa3’'s very low, oscillating 
bel ween a minimum of 0.07 per cent., leached in 1885, and a maximum of 
o.io per cent, which is recorded with some frequenejL Payments to reserve 
funds were 0.39 per cent, in 1881, 0.06 per cent., their minimum, in 1885, 
0.75 per cent., their maximum, in 1895, and 0.21 percent, in 1915. These 
pa^mients were most frequently between o.io and 0.20 per cent, of the 
insured sums. 

Taken together, the percentages which the various items form of the 
amount of the insured sums lead to the following conclusion, in so far as 
mutual societies which follow a system of initial and additional premiums 
are concerned. When they are taken together the points on which they 
have sometimes seemed to deviate from this system are less apparent. Pre- 
miums were at 0.87 per cent, in 1881, at 2.10 per cent., their maximum, in 
1908, and at their minimum, 0.75 per cent , in 1915. Initial premiums 
are fairly stable, oscillating only between 0,66 and 0.78 per cent. The vo.- 
riability of premiums affects only their additional part which varies from 
0.03 to 1.63 per cent. This additional part exceeded the other by 0.96 per 
cent, in 1905, 0,31 per cent, in 1906, 0.26 per cent, in 1907, 0.60 per cent, in 
1908 and 0.49 per cent, in 1910. In the other 3rears initial exceeded addi- 
tional premiums by 0.61 per cent, in 1881, 0.31 per cent, in 1885, 0.45 per 
cent, in 1890, 0.54 per cent, in 1895, 0.40 per cent, in 1900, 0.32 per cent, in 
1901, 0.25 per cent, in 1902, 0.33 per cent, in 1903, 0.53 per cent, in 1904, 
0.57 per cent, in 1909, 0.58 per cent, in 1911, 0.21 per cent, in 1912, 0.50 
pel cent, in 1913, 0.18 per cent, in 1914, and 0.68 per cent, in 1915. Damages 
were 0.68 per cent, in 1881, 1.93 per cent., their maximum, in 1908, and 
0.64 per cent., their minimum, in 1915, and were equal to premiums only 
once, in 1906. Thus in order to arrive at the results of a sj^stem of insurance 
against hdl, it is not unprofitable to glance at the whole after having ascer- 
tained what might be the defects of detail. A notable condition of equilibrium 
is discovered where costs of administration are concerned for they are constant- 
ly balanced in the mean between 0.17 and 0.21 per cent, of the insured 
sums, the minimum being recorded in 1915. Payments to reserve fmids 
oscillate between 0.06 and 0.40 per cent. ; the minimum occurs after 0.19 
per cent, has been recorded and the maximum at the end of the period. 

e) The societies which have distributory premiums are not nume- 
ous. After having numbered four they were reduced to three in 1895 when 
one of them was transformed to the type having additional and initial 
premiums. Those which still adhered to the othei s\"stem seem to have suc- 
ceeded in surviving, keeping costs of administration as low as possible and 
granting insurance at variable rates which were always as low as possible. 

The Greifswalder Hagelvcrsichenmgsgesellschaft'^s hsid premiums wMdh 
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e) InstUniions having 


Percentage of suxoa 
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varied in amount from 0.96 per cent, in 1881 to 0.95 per cent, in 1915, reach- 
ing 0.43 per cent., their minimum, in 1895 and 2.22 per cent, their maximum, 
in 1885. Damages varied from 0.96 per cent, in 1881 to 0.93 per cent, in 
1915, reaching their minimum, 0,32 per cent., in 1914, and their maximum, 
2.50 per cent., in 1885, Costs of administration are reduced to their simplest 
expression for they oscillate oidy between o.oi and 0.03 per cent, of the in- 
sured sums. Payments to reserve funds go from 0.71 per cent, in 1881 to 
0.67 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.45 per cent., occurred in 1885 
and their maximum, 12.5 per cent., in 1902. The figures representing pre- 
miums and damages are thus slightly higher, on the whole, than those sup- 
plied by the societies having initial and additional premiums. Costs of 
administration are at the same time much lower, and payments to resen’^es 
generally twice as high. 

Under the year 1895 we have already noticed, among the societies hav- 
ing initial and additional premiums, the Hannov. Brannschw. Hagelversiche- 
ritngsgeseUschaft. It is found in this second category in the period from 1881 
to 1890. Its premiums osciUate between 1.23 and 1.32 per cent.; damages 
between 1.06 and 1. 12 per cent., its costs of administration betweeno.o6 and 
0.19 per cent., and payments to reserve funds between 0.14 and 0.18 per 
cent. The relative lowness of this last item, as compared to its amount in 
other societies of the same kind, probably prevented this society from conti- 
nuing to practise insurance according to this system, all the more so because 
its costs of administration seem to have been too high for a society of its 
kind. E^’en when it was only a society ha\ing distributory premiums its 
books showed results which brought it nearer the other system. 

The MecUenhnrgische Hi^elversiclierungsgescllschaft was uninterrup- 
tedly faithful from 1881 to 1915 to the system of distributory' premiums. 
Its premiums were 1.30 per cent, in 1881 and 0.82 per cent, in 1915 ; their mi- 
nimum, 0.39 per cent., occurred in 1909, and their maximum, 2.32 per cent. , 
in 1905. Damages went from 1.33 per cent, in 1881 to 0.73 per cent, in 
1913, reaching a minimum of 0.54 per cent, in 1893 and a maximum of 2.38 
per cent, in 1903. Costs of administration oscillated between 0.03 per cent, 
in 1881 and 0.08 per cent, in 1890 and 1901, but were only 0.04 per cent, in 
1913. Payments to reserve funds were at their minimum, 0.09 per cent., in 
1903 and at i.oi per cent, in 1914. It is seen that societies of this kind suc- 
ceed, while their costs of administration are much less than those of the 
stock companies as a whole, in constituting relatively important reserve 
funds, and this is an achievement since the premiums received correspond 
when taken together with the damages incurred. Thus in the case of this 
society damages exceeded premiums by 0.02 per cent, in 1881, by 0.03 per 
cent, in 1901, by 0.26 per cent, in 1905, by 0.17 per cent, in 1906, by 0.16 
per cent, in 1907, by 0,76 per cent, in 1909 and by 0.03 per cent, in 1910. On 
the other hand premiums exceeded damages by 0.06 per cent, in 1890, by 
0,12 per cent, in 1895, by o.io per cent, in 1900, by 0.13 per cent, in 1902, by 
0.06 per cent, in 1903, by 0.03 per cent, in 1904, by 0.13 per cent, in 1911, by 
0.10 per cent, in 1912, by 0.20 per cent, in 1913, by 0.12 per cent, in 1914 
and by o.og per cent, in 1913. 
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As to the Ostdcnfscher HagelvcrsicJtcnm^sverband we have data for the 
period from 1895 to 1915. Premiums were at 0.71 per cent, in 1881 and at 
0.91 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.51 per cent., occurred in 1904 and 
their maximum, 1.73 per cent., in 1910. Damages passed from 0.34 per cent., 
their minimum which occurred in 1881 and 1904, to 0.78 per cent, in 1913, 
reaching their maximum, 1.69 per cent., in 1910. Their excess over pre- 
miums was never more than slight : 0.06 per cent, in 1913, 0.08 per cent, in 
1913 and 0.18 per cent, in 19^4' Ooi other hand premiums exceeded 
damages by 0.37 per cent, in 1895, 0.30 per cent, in 1900,0.10 percent, in 
1901 and 1903, 0.13 pel cent, in 1903, 0.17 per cent, in 1904, o.ii per cent, in 
1905, o 10 per cent, in 1906, o.ii per cent, in 1907, 0.08 per cent, in 1908, 0.09 
per cent, in 1909, 0.04 per cent, in 1910, o.io per cent, in 1911 and 0.13 per 
cent, in 1915. This excess generally represented the amount of the costs 
of aiministration, which were a little higher than in other societies of the 
same kind, oscillating between 0.07 and 0.35 per cent. Payments to re- 
serve funis wer small on the other hand, from 0.08 to 0.42 per cent, of the 
insured sums. 

Taken together, this small group of societies has premiums which go 
from 0.62 to 1 86 per cent., damages between 0.44 and 1.86 per cent. Dam- 
ages exceeded premiums by o.oi per cent, in 1883, 0.14 per cent, in 1903, 
o.oi per cent, in 1906, 0.06 per cent, in 1907, 0.16 per cent, in 1909, o.oi 
per cent, in 1912 and 0.08 per cent, in 1914. Premiums exceeded damages 
by 0.04 per cent, in 1881, 0.12 per cent, in 1890, 0.18 per cent, in 1893, o.ii 
percent, in 1900, o.oyper cent, in 1901, o.09per cent, in 1902, o.oipercent. 
in 1903, o.io per cent in 1904, 0.03 per cent, in 1908, 0.02 per cent, in 1910, 
0.10 per cent, in 1911, 0.13 per cent, in 1913, and 0.08 per cent, in 1913* On 
an average costs of aiminisfration went from 0.04 to o.ii per cent,. Payments 
to reserve funds were between 0.26 and 0.79 per cent. 

/) As to the local unions insuring against hail we have data for the 
eight years from 1908 and 1913, but they only concern the premiums and the 
damages incurred in consequence of falls of hail. Since they concern a pe- 
liod which includes a considerable number of years in which falls were ex- 
ceptionally frequent and important, to draw conclusions from them is some- 
what harardous. It is well however to preserve them with a view to fur- 
ther studies. Por the moment the totd number of figures supplied for all 
the unions implies that they are societies of a form which attains to 
comparatively encouraging results. Any rise in values which may be noted 
is oidy the natural effect of the lack of compensatory elements found in any 
society which is active only in a limited territory. 

g) Under the letter g the data, expressed in absolute figures, will be 
found which were furnished by the German societies insuring against hail 
in 1913. The Sdchsischer Militar Hagelversicherungs Vcrein and the W ilsled- 
ter Kirchtimher Hagekchaden-UntersitUztmgs Vcrein have not been included 
in them because the statistics gave no data relative to them. 
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f) Local unions insuring 


Names of TTnicma 


1908 

1909 

Pre- 1 

Tnlmntt j 

Dam- 

ages 

Pre- 

miums 

Dam- 

ages 

* 

Schleswig. Holstein I^auenburgisdi Hagelveraichertingsverein. . . 

0.85 

1.04 

0.42 

0.1 1 

Hagelsch&denversichenmgsgesellschaft fiir das Oderbruch .... 

0.75 

1.55 

0.80 

0,17 

H^elschadenverein Sddwestl. Holst 

0,40 

0.39 

0.10 

— 

Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft A. G. fur das Ffirstenttun Hatzebuig 

0,40 

? 

0.20 

0.02 

Grevesmiihl. Hagelversicb. Verein 

1.9a 

1.90 

I.OI 

0.13 

Nusser Hagelversichenmgsges. a G 

1.35 

2.98 

0.39 

0.08 

Bithmarsdu Hagelassecuianzverein 

0»20 

0.14 

0.20 

0.071 

Angler Hagelschadenverein fUr das Herzogtiua Schleswig .... 

•0.18 

0.15 

0.06 

0.04 

Oldenbuxg. Hagelvetsich. Gesell. a. 0 

0.80 

0.88 

0.50! 

0.02 

Noidschlesw. Hagelversicherungs. Verein 

? 

? 

? 1 

i 

? 

Gegenseiiiger Hagelversicfa. Verein fiir das nordostliche Holstein. 

0.20 

0.20 

0.02 

0.02 

Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft f. d. Weichsel-Nogat-Delta. . . . 

0.56 

O.IO 

0.55 

0.01 

Heesling. Hagelsch. ITnterst. Verein A. G . . . 

? 

? 

? 

? 

HagelschM. Vers. Ges. « Constantia b 

0.89 

0.73 

— 

0.01 

Hagdschalenversichertmgsgesellsch. «N€uharlingersiel» 

0,15 

0,17 

0.15 

0.06 

Sachs, landw. Hagelvers. Verein Z. Radeb 

1.50 

1.74 

1.23 

0.91 

Hagelsch. Verein f. d. Holst. Elbmarsch 

0.40 

0,40 

0.10 

0.00 

Sdchs. Militax. Hagelversich. Verein 

2.02 

6.60 

1*49 

0.81 

Hagelschadenversicherungsverein f . den Mittebrhcken Schleswigs 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Wilstedt HirchUtoker. Hagelsch&den>T 7 nterstiitzttngsverein . . . 

? 

? 

? 

? 

. Total . . . 

1.06 

1.12 

0.59 

0.10 
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agaitut EcM. . 


Percentage of suins insured 


19x0 

19ZZ 

1912 

1 

1913 1 

1914 j 

1915 

Pie- 

Da- 

Pre- 

Da- 

Pre- 

Da- 

1 

Pre- 

! 

Da- 

Pre- 

1 

Da- 

Pre- 

Da- 


mages 


mages 

tnt^itna 

mages 


mages 

mhims 

mages 


mages 

0.40 

0.10 

0.80 

0.75 

0.82 

0.90 

0.42 

0.24 

0.40 

0.14 

0,41 

0.06 

0.80 

1.40 

0.71 

0.07 

0.80 

0.31 

0.80 

0.13 

0.80 

0.7S 

0.80 

0.35 

O.IO 

0,01 

O.IO 

— 

0.30 

0.28 

0.70 

0.14 

0,10 

0,14 

0.12 

0.16 

0.20 

0.02 

0.20 

0.01 

0.20 

0.05 

0.50 

0.53 

0.30 

0.06 

1. 00, 

0,98 

0,70 

— 

0,50 

0-34 

1.07 

t.13 

0.77 

0.30 

0.75 

0.32 

0.95 

1-44 

060 

0.50 

0.65 

0.49 

0.40 

0.20 

I.II 

0.94 

0.49 

0,15 

0.61 

0.52 

0.20 

0.30 

0.20 

0,00 

0.20 

0.06 

0.20 

0.03 

0.20 

0.39 

0.20 

0,12 

0.02 

0.0 1 

O.OI 

0.02 

0.05 

0.03 

0.25 

0.25 

0.04 

0.02 

0,08 

0,08 

1 1.30 

1.94 

0.60 

0.42 

0.87 

0.48 

0.60 

0.30 

0,70 

0,60 

0.51 

0.23 

? 

? 

? 

? 

0,13 

’0,17 

0,13 

0.03 

0,13 

0,12 

0,12 

p 

b 

oa 

0.02 

0.02 

— 

0.01 

0.14 

0.15 

0.16 

0.17 

0.03 

0.04 

0.12 

0.13 

i 0.56 

j 

0.32 

0.55 

0.26 

0.54 

0.40 

0.53 

0,09 

0.54 

0.39 

0.53 

0,10 

1 

1. 00 

i 

1.50 

0.50 

0.07 

0.50 

0.16 

0.50 

0.33 

0.50 

0.20 

0.50 

0.09 

— 

O.IO 

0.40 

0.13 

0.19 

0.03 

0.20 

0.03 

0.30 

0,23 

0,10 

0.03 

0.30 

0.25 

0,10 

0.04 

0.15 

0,1 1 

— 

— 

0.23 

0^29 

O.IO i 

0,05 

' 0-75 

*0.46 

1. 00 

0.74 

1. 00 

0.85 

I.IO 

0.91 

1.00 

0,89 

I.OO 1 

] 

0.84 

0,10 

0,00 

O.IO 

0.04 

O.IO 

0.00 

0,10 

0,06 

0,10 

0.00 

0.10 

0.14 

1-33 

0.27 

— 

— 

1. 00 

0.25 

1.20 

0.68 

1.03 

0.75 

? 

? 

0.08 

? 

0.05 

0.04 

0,07 

0,00 

0,20 

0,16 

0.3a 

0.31 

0.15 

0.09 

? 

? 

? 

? 

0.50 

? 

0.50 

1.67 

? 

? 

? 

? 

0.47 

0.44 

0.37 

1 

0.20 

0,65 

0.66 

0.5a 

0.26 

0.48 

0.31 

0.56 

0,62 
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Part II: Credit 


SPAIN. 

THE INSTITUTION OF AGRICUETURAE, PLEDGES 
AND THE CREATION OF WARRANTS. 


source: 

Real decreto db 22 j>b septe^imbre de 1917, establbciend ei. ciu&dito scobiliario aorI- 

COLO SOBRE LA PRBNDA SIN DEPLAZIAMENTO Y CREANDO EL* WARRANT” {Royal decree Of 

22 September 1917 itistiittUng a^nmltural credit on chattels secured by goods pledged in 
situ ** and creating warrants), Gaceta de Madria, 25 September 1917. 


§ I. iKtRODUCriON. 

As a complement to the decree of 15 July 1917 creating aCentralFund 
of Agricultural Credit (i) the Spanish government has lately promulgated 
another decree, dated 22 September 1917, which institutes in Spain agri- 
cultural credit on chattels, secured by goods pledged in situ, and creates 
warrants. 

It should be noted in the first place that this law has modified what the 
civil code had established with regard to contracts for pledges. The code 
insisted that a pledge should be in the possession of the creditor or a third 
party, and did not allow crops or implements and machines, intended for 
cultivating a given property, to be considered as chattels for the purposes 
of such a contract. 

But in order that a contract of this kind should yield good results in 
practice it was necessary that it should give a sufficient security for capi- 
tal. The framer of the law has therefore judged it well that such contracts 
should have as binding and as effective a legal form as possible. In ru- 
ral circles two chief objections were made to this principle : it was said that 
the costs of the contract would be increased and that operations of credit 
would lose their mobility-. These objections have been met by filing a 
much reduced tariff, both for paying a notary for his intervention and for 
registering the property. 


(i) See the article in our issue for November 1917, pp. 37-48. 
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In order to encourage as much as possible the flow of capital towards 
business of this kind, and because capital is not attracted by contracts 
which must be cancelled in the law-courts if* certain of their clauses are not 
performed, the decree which we are about to examine provides that when 
recourse to the law-courts is necessary the simplest and most rapid procedure 
win be followed, and that when a loan is not repaid the creditor may sell 
the pledge by the method peculiar to contracts of this kind and without the 
intervention of the law-courts. 

The penal liability which a debtor who does not deliver his pledge may 
incur justifies the supposition that borrowers will not make that useless 
resistance which constitutes a crime. 

The provisions as to contracts pledging goods in situ and the creation 
of the Central Fund will indubitably cause a useful development of agri- 
cultural credit. But these provisions do not by themselves suffice for the 
entire solution of this problem, for agricultural credit has, besides these 
forms of personal credit and credit on pledges, another form based on the 
security which may be given by harvested and stored crops. 

To correspond to this last security a warrant has been created which 
may be pledged and endorsed and is an outcome of the decree we are 
studying. 

This document will represent a real value and efl!ective security, which 
will allow a farmer to raise money on the security of his harvested crops 
without being obliged to sell them so hastily that their price may be 
lowered. It is clear that the granter of a loan in such a case should ^ve, 
as regards the warrant, a certainty based on the declaration of the depo- 
sitors of the crops that the latter are in a state of good preservation and 
really exist 

The warrant is a security of which the effectiveness depends on the ma- 
terial and moral solvency of the depositor. In order that if may inspire 
confidence it should be precisely conditioned. To attain this end in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the commercial code, which authorizes only 
general storehouses satisfying certain special conditions to issue wanants, 
the ^sired circulating facilities of the institutions would be diminished, 
and therefore the framer of the law has thought it well largely to extend 
the authority to issue warrants so that it will be hard to find places where 
they cannot be obtained. In this way every warrant will not perhaps be 
be made an instrument of credit which can be realized in any part of Spain ; 
but it will, according to the framer of the law, be possible easily to contract 
loans wherever the moral and material solvency of the issuer of the w^- 
rant is known, and to extend their effectiveness by means of successive 
endorsements, so that a warrant will come to be easily discountable com- 
mercial paper. 

We will now the chief provisions of the decree in question. 
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§ 2 Agricuetdrae PEEDGES. 

The decree of 20 September 1917 first lays down that agriculturists 
and owners of live stock, and the institutions they constitute, may formally 
pledge, as security for the loan they receive, plantations, growing fruit and 
other elements of the agricultural and stock-raising industry, while keeping 
these on their land. For the purposes of the decree farmers and live stock- 
farmers who derive a profit from an agricultural industry or a branch of 
stock-raising will be considered to be agriculturists and owners of live stock- 
Trees, growing fruits, machines, receptacles implements and tools intended 
for the working or the management of a given holding will be held to 
be chattels. Thus the decree modifies, in order to allow agricultural pledges, 
the provisions of the Spanish civil code which by article 334 determines 
that property of these descriptions constitute real estate. 

In that he himself will become the keeper of the pledge the debtor will 
acquire the character of a depository with its inTierent liabilities ; for the 
purposes of the contract of pledge he will be considered as a third party. 

The articles of property which we have cited as capable of being 
pledged, if already, owirg to a mortgage on a holding or any other 
contract, they secure the fulfilment of another obligation, cannot be pledged 
unless the lender while recognizirg the earlier charges esplicitly accepts 
the security offered. If he does this, the fact should^ be noted in the 
contract of pledge which will clearly define the charges previously 
constituted. 

Toaus made on the security of pledges in the form described should be 
recorded in a legal document w^hich will state : i) the name, firm and address 
of the lender and the borrcw’er and their age and calling ; 2) the amount of 
the loan and of the stipulated interest, the date at which either falls due, the 
declaration of the payment of both and of the sum indicated as the costs se- 
cured by the pledged property 1 3) the agricultural operation for which the 
lent sum is destined ; 4) the description of the property offered as security, of 
its condition and the circumstances which enable its recognition and^iden- 
tification and, in the case of property which can remain on the same real 
estate, of the holding on which it is to be found ; in ever3’ case, as in that 
of live stock, implements and other things connected with agriculture and 
stock farming, the place in which it is utilized ; 5) the name and description 
of the person in whose hands the pledged goods are if this person be not the 
pledger of the goods ; 6) the price at wrhich these goods could be offered 
for auction if the obligation were not fulfilled ; 7; the fact of the remission 
of the lent capital which ought to be repaid within no more than eighteen 
months ; 8) the owner’s consent to recoiurse being had, if the obligation is 
not fulfilled, to an alienation of the pledge by auction, and to the consequent 
penal obligations and liabilities entailing the necessity of keeping the pledge, 
if it remain in the borrower’s power, at the (fisposal of the auctioneer; 
n) the declaration of the borrower, with regard to the liberty of the pledged 
goods, as to whether or not they are intended for the fulfilment of an obli- 
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gation ; lo) the kind of contract entered into with the landowner, it the bor- 
rower is a lessee ; for if he be a ihHayey he will be able to pledge only a part 
of his holding proportionate to the shaie of its produce to w’hich he is 
entitled. 

Property thus pledged should be insured on behalf of the borrower, 
and in the deed establishing the loan the risks of insurance should be 
stated and the amount of insurance and the insuring firm indicated. 

The decree lays down that the insurance can in no case profit any mort- 
gage creditor to the detriment of the creditor accepting the pledge. 

The first copies of public deeds showing loans to have been made on 
agricultural pledges will be negotiable by endorsement. 

The endorsee will, in right of the endorsed deed, acquire all rights 
correspondent to those of the endorser. The endorsement should contain : 
a) the name or firm and the address of the endorsee ; a declaration of the 
endorser that his credit has been made good ; r) the date and the endorser’s 
signature, written in the presence of a notary to whom the endorser is 
known ; if such endorser is not known the presence of two witnesses is 
necessar3^ 

The registrars of property will have a special register for agricultural 
pledges, in which they must enter the contracts of pledge in question and the 
transmissions and annulments of such contracts, in order that these may 
take effect against a third party. 

The registers of agricultural pledges will be public, and should be shown 
to all who desire knowledge of their contents. These persons must moreover 
receive at demand certificates of entries in the registers. 

The decree provides that a debtor who retains pledged goods in his owfi 
hands may make use of them so long as he does not reduce their value. 
He will be obliged to do the work and incur the expense necessary to their 
preservation, repair and management. He is similarly obliged in the case of 
the harvest in regard to which he has the duties and liability incumbent on a 
depository. Before he may transport pledged goods from the place in which 
.the agricultural or stock-farm is situated and where these goods were 
when the contract was drawn up, it will be necessary for him to advise the 
creditor, informing him of the place to which the goods are transported. 
There should be the same procedure in the case of produce transported to 
another place than that in which it wras when the contract of pledge 
was made. 

If the borrower make a bad use of the pledged property, or seriously 
damage it, the creditor may exact repayment of the loan or the immediate 
sale of the pledged property, without taking into account other liabilities 
which ma^'’ eventuate. 

If the borrowing depository of the pledge die, the creditor may de- 
Giand that the deposit be immediately placed in the hands of a third party. 

While the contract is in force the creditor may control the pledged 
goods and inspect their condition. If the debtor resist the exercise of this 
right which he is asked to allow by the medium of a notary, the obligation 
will fall due. 
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The debtor may sell all or part of the pledged goods if the creditor 
authorize and intervene in such sale, and the product of the sale will go 
to the creditor up to the amount of his credit. If the price agreed upon 
for this sale which the debtor makes be less than the total amount of the 
credit, the creditor will have a right of pre-emption of the goods in question, 
at the agreed price ; and his credit for the diherence will subsist. 

At any moment the debtor may repay the sum he has borrowed and 
the interest appurtenant to it to the creditor, and if he <loes so the deed 
establishing his obligation will be remitted to him. If the creditor refuse 
to receive the sum lent, or if the creditor, being an endorsee who has not 
exercised his right of entering his endorsement on the register of agricultural 
pledges, be not known, the debtor may remit the sum in question by means 
of the law, and the pledged goods will in this case remain free of the charge 
which had burdened them. 

Finally, it is provided in the decree, as regards the contract of pledge, 
that if this contract be endorsed its owmer may, at the time when the obli- 
tgation falls due, receive the sum of his credit by entering into relations with 
the debtor and the pledged goods, while at the same time he keeps, as is na^ 
uxal, a subsidiary right to claim the payment of the debt from the endorsers. 
Action may be taken against the endorsers within thirty days of the sale 
ox the ajudication of the pledge. 

The fees of the notaries who authorize the registration of agricultural 
pledges and issue copies of these entries constitute a question of capital 
importance. The decree provides, as we have said, that these fees be 
fixed in accordance with the amount of the loan as follov s : 


Fees 

Pesetas 


Xoans up to loo pesetas i 

from loo to 200 pesetas 1.50 

) ) 200.01 to 300 > 2 

^ 5 ) 300.01 to 400 ) 2.25 

^5 » 400.01 to 500 » 2.50 

s 500.01 to 1,000 » 4 

> » 1,000.01 to 2,000 » 5 

> » 2,000.01 to 5,000 » 6 


For copies of the entries after the first copy there will be a fixed fee 
of I peseta. Notaries will receive the same fees for each transaction, whether 
they are present when a signature is affixed to an endorsement or to identify 
the endorser and witnesses, whether they are required to take cognizance 
of the payment of a loan and annulment of a deed of pledge or of the modi- 
fications of the original contract. 

We reproduce below the tariff of the fees which the registrars of property 
should receive for the process of registering an agricultural pledge. 
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X<oans up to 

IfOans abo\e 
5000 and up to 

IfOars above 


5000 pesetas 

50,000 pesetas 

50,000 pesetas- 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

Presentment and examination 
of deed 

0.75 

1.50 

2.25 

Registration 

0.50 

I.OO 

1.50 

Total or partial anmilment . 

0.50 

1. 00 

1.50 

Issue of certificates 

0.50 

1.00 

.1.50 

Production of books 

0.25 

0.50 

0-75 


§ 3. The warrants. 

We will now briefly examine the provisions of the decree of 22 Septem- 
ber 1917 as to the issue of warrants which, as we have already said, are 
connected with the circulation of agricultural credit based on harvested 
and stored crops. 

The agricultural and industrial syndicates, the institutions which these 
may form when federated, the rural funds and every other institution which 
may eventually be authorized by the government, even if it have not a com 
mercial basis conforming to the provisions of the commercial code, may un- 
dertake the transactions which are the particular business of general stor- 
ing depots and grant credit to those who qualify for them, issuing deposit 
bills which will be negotiable and may be transferred by an endorsement 
or any other analagous title. Such paper will have the character and va- 
lue determined by the aforesaid code for paper issued by the companies 
mentioned. It is understood that the deposits will derive a character as 
such from the institutions named, provided the latter guarantee their exist- 
ence and particular circumstances, even if they are retained by the depo- 
sitor or hdd and kept by a third party. These details should be established 
by the relevant deeds. 

The deeds conferring the character of deposits received by the insti- 
tutions named will, if ceded, effect the cession or the pledging of the depo- 
sited products. Deeds of this kind will therefore have three parts: the 
counterfoil which should remain with the depository institution ; the depo- 
sit bill which attests the deposit and the transference of which implies a 
transference of property in the deposited products; and the warrant by means 
of which the deposited products can be pledged. If the deposit bill, 
which is a kind of receipt, does not have effect at the same time as the war- 
rant, it will give the right to dispose of the deposited products only within 
the limits specified in the contract which the warrant guarantees. The re- 
mission of the warrant without the deposit bill will not transfer property 
in the deposited products, but will merely signify that these remain pieced. 
The remission of the two documents will be equivalent to an absolute and 
unlimited transference of property in the documents to which they refer. 

Every institution authorized to preserve and keep the products and 
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merchandise entrusted to it, and to issue the nominative deposit bills which 
give these deposits their value as security for credit, should keep books 
in accordance with the rules of the commercial code. Even if the fact be 
not indicated in its by-laws and its foundation rules it will be liable for its 
business as a depositor}^ and consequently for the deposit biUs which it 
issues in connection with such business. Products and merchandise which 
are, while deposited, subject to loss and deterioration by the action of time, 
may not constitute deposits for which these institutions may issue com- 
pletely valid deposit bills, unless the depreciation in question be a mere loss of 
weight which can be calculated beforehand and does not prevent the utili- 
zation of the goods affected. The depositor will none the less be Uable for 
losses which these products and merchandise may suffer, as for those which 
have purely naturd causes. 

The depositor can remit in kind or cash the part of the value of these 
products and merchandise which the loss in question represents. Eor the 
purposes of the guarantee new delivery will replace the lost products. 

Products worth less than 500 pesetas cannot constitute deposits. The 
documents relative to them shall comprise : i) the name or firm and ad- 
dress of the depositor and the depository ; 2) the description of the deposited 
goods, their quality, quantity, weight, receptacles and dimensions being 
noted, with other data serving to identify them, in conformity with the rules 
established in commerce with regard to these products ; 3) the state in 
which these goods are found and their approximate value ; 4) a statement 
as to the stores in which they are deposited, the time for which they are de- 
posited, the amount of storage costs, the time and place at w^hich the docu- 
ment is issued ; 5) the signatures of the depositor and the depository. 

The goods forming a deposit should be insured, either hy their owner 
directly or by the depository institution on his behalf, and in the contract 
the insured risks, the amount of insurance and the insuring company vdll 
be indicated. 

Institutions thus acting as depositories may not receive deposits of 
goods which already secure a mortgage on the land to which they belong, 
entered in the Property Register, or which constitute a pledge entered in 
the Register of Agricultural Pledges, or which have been previously 
burdened in any way. If in spite of being thus burdened they constitute a 
deposit, the depository institutions will be liable jointl}^ with the 
depositor for the sum figuring on the deposit biU, if such bill have been 
transferred and if the goods mentioned on it have been pledged. 

Deposit bills can, Hke warrants, be ceded by means of an endorsement. 
In an endorsement of a warrant there will appear, beneath the signatures 
of the debtor and the creditor, the sum forming the object of the loan, the 
amount of the stipulated interest, the date at which the loan falls 
due which date must be within the term of deposit, and the place 
at which it has been agreed that payment will be made. 

Deeds of pledge will follow the same rules as deposit bills. On the 
latter as on a warrant the registration of the transaction in the books of 
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the depository institution and on the counterfoil of the contract will be 
noted : otherwise pledgings will be ineffective. 

A creditor may transfer his credit by endorsing a warrant. In endorse- 
ments of deposit bills and warrants the name or firm and the address of 
the endorsee, the endorser's declaration as to his indemnification, the date 
and the signature of the endorser should be indicated. 

The depository institution may not contract a loan secured by goods of 
which it is depository. The holder of a warrant will have the right, when 
the guaranteed obligation falls due, to exact from the depository company 
or institution the sale of the goods entered on it, and to exact that the 
amount of his credit be remitted to him after deduction of costs of storage, 
keeping and sale. 

Any remainder of the price the goods fetch will remain with the depo- 
sitory institution at the disposal of the holder of the deposit bill. The sale 
will be made in the form established by the Commercial Code ; it will be 
announced at least ten days in advance at the place where the stores 
containing the goods in question are situated and in a local newspaper. 
The notice will indicate what are the place, day and hour of the auction, 
the kind of auction proposed, the goods which will be sold and the .stores 
whence they emanate. 

When a warrant has been endorsed and an obligation falls due, its 
holder may render the credit effective by taking action against the deposited 
goods. Any endorser may, even unrequested, render the amount of the 
credit effective by withdrawing the warrant and substituting himself 
for the creditor as regards the rights the latter has over the debtor and for 
previous endorsers as regards their rights. An endorser who has rendered 
credit effective by demanding a judgement will have a right equivalent to 
subrogation. 

If the produce of a sale of goods does not suffice to cover the amount 
of the credit, after earlier costs have been deducted, the holder of the war- 
rant can take combined action for recoverj^ of his loss against the depositor 
and any earlier endorsers, on condition, where the latter are concerned, that 
the depository company or institution has notified them that the auc- 
tion is going to take place, at the instance of the aforesaid holder of the 
warrant ^d by a registered and receipted letter. This action will not be 
allowed thirty days after the date on which the creditor has received the 
liquid sum arising out of the sale of the goods in question. 

At all times, even it the term of deposit have not elapsed, the person 
holding the deposit bill relative to the deposited goods will ha've, if he 
desire and if he remit the warrant, the right to have the deposited 
goods remitted to him. on pajment of the interest and commission usually 
charged in the case of banking operations liquidated before maturity. 

The holder of the deposit bill may, if the goods figuring on it have been 
pledged, pay before the loan falls due the amount of the sum lent. If the cre- 
ditor do not accept pa5mient the holder of the deposit bill can remit the 
sum entered as a debt to the depository institution. In this case the in- 
stitution concerned will remit the deposited goods to the holder of the depo- 
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sit bill, and the sum remitted will remain a1 the disposal of the holder of 
the warrant. 

The owners of the deposit bills will have, together \^'ith the holders 
of the corresponding warrants, the right to demand that the deposit be 
divided into a certain number of parts or fractions, and that the cor- 
responding deposit bills be remitted for each of these parts. 

Iiistitutions wliich are depositories of agricultural products may not 
store on the same premises or on contiguous premises goods capable of de- 
preciating each other. The stores of which these institutions make use should 
be adapted to the best possible preservation of the deposited goods. Hol- 
ders of deposit oi guarantee bills may examine, on the aforesaid premises, 
the goods figuring on these documents, and may take samples of such goods 
if their quality permit. These institutions may not undertake the purchase 
and sale of products analogous to those deposited with them. The govern- 
ment may at any time cause these companies and institutions, authorized 
to issue deposit bills, to be inspected, thus discovering whether whey work 
according to the provisions of the law and in the conditions permitted by 
the special authorization. 

The depository institutions, to which *the decree we are examining re- 
fers, may also undertake the following business ; 

j) the cleansing, preparation, classification, collection, distribution 
and packing of products, and analagous business ; 2) the establishment of 
exchanges and the publication of price quotations. 

Thus when there is question of merchandise for which commercial 
practice has fixed determined categories, these institutions may collect 
in their receptacles, silos or other fit plant the merchandise of difierent de- 
positors which belongs to one claves, if this procedure be specified in the re- 
levant contracts. 


It is not easy to foresee for the present the results which the provisions 
we have examined will yield in practice. If however we judge by the favour 
with which the rural element in Spanish society has received this^decree, a 
favour reflected in the appreciations of the agricultural press, these results 
cannot but be satisfactoiy. Certainl^’^ this decree does not pretend, any 
more than that of 15 July 1917, to be final. But it can be taken to be an 
attempt’ to adapt to the specid agricultural economic conditions of Spain 
sj'stems Ibng since adopted in other cotmtries in which they have had 
good results in profitably extending agricultural credit. Considered even 
from this modest point of \new, this tentative legislation is very important 
to the solution of so complex and so grave a problem in a country which 
is, like Spain, eminently agricultural. 



Part IV: ^Agricultural Economy in General 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

RURAL PROPERTY AND THE PROBLEM OP COLONIZATION. 


( )FFlCmv SOURCES *. 

Ri:scisi6n DE CoNTRATOs DE Arrendamiento y Caducidad de Yent^s de Tierras Fis- 
CVLES {Rescimliti^ otCunUdcts of Lease and Annuhn^nf of Sales of State Lands). Decree of 
21 April 1917 Bde^in Ofictal dela Rep&blica''Aigcntina^ 25th year, No. 6,978. Buenos 
Aj^res, 1 jSIay i<)i7- 

RESC&16N’ DE COXTRATOS DE ARREXDAMIEXrO DE TIERR.VS FiSC VLES EX S VXTA CRUZ E INICLA- 
Ci6x DE Acciones Criminales {Rescinding of Contyacis granting Leases of the State Lands 
of Santa Cinz and Pen, il Actions taken). Decree of 14 June 1917. Bolciin Oflcial dc la Re~ 
f^Hblica Aigcidinat 25tii year, No. 724., Buenos Ayres, 26 June 19x7. 

B'^TADfSTiCA Acricola 1915-1916. Direccidn General de Bstadistica y Economia Ruial.Mi- 
nislerio de AQiicultura de la Repiiblica Argentina {AgricvUmal Statistics 1915-1916. 
General Diiection of Statistics and Ratal Economy, Ministry of Agriculture of the Argen- 
tine Republic), Buenos Ayres, 1917- 

OTHER SOURCES : 

Rivarola (Mario) : El regimen juridioo de la tierra p^blica {Tht Junsdicfoiy System which 
relates to Public Lands) Revisia, Jrgtntina de Ciencias Poliiicas, Nos. 62, 63, 64, 67. 
Buenos Ajtcs, 1915-1916. 

Ua Nvciox, Buenos Ayres, 1915, lyib, 1917. 


The Solution of the problem of the di\’isio3i.of lands in the Argentine 
Republic has become more than ever grave and urgent. The privileged 
geographical position of this country, its climate which is favourable to the 
most varied crops and its abundant watercourses give it such sources of 
wealth that, were the value of these realized, very superior results to those 
which have hitherto been attained might he secured within a lew years. 
In recent years the cultivated area in Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Cdrdoba, 
Entre Rios, Mendoza and Tucumdn has been largely extended. But lit- 
tle has been done in the other provinces which would be much more pro- 
ductive if they did not lack labour and capital. In Santiago del Estero, for 
example, there are great expanses of land on which sugar-cane, cotton, lu- 
cerne grass and maize might be more intensively cultivated. In Jujuy 
sugar-cane is grown to a considerable extent but agricultural production in 
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general is weak. Only part of tke lands of the province of { 5 alta are planted 
with sugar-cane, vines and tobacco. The picturesque country of Misiones 
which might, since it is perhaps the most fertile in the whole republic, have 
a very high yield, is almost solely characterized by its production of the mate 
herb. Uraco and Formosa are known chiefly for their rich pasture-lands. 
The Central Pampas, which has an area of about a million hectares of which 
the abundant productivity has been proved, still includes very extensive 
properties which cannot be more prefitably cultivated because they are not 
divided. In the Andes, Patagonia, also a fertile country, is largely a desert 
and, although something has been done of recent 3^ears, still waits for the 
value of its lands to be realized by reasoned and profitable colonisation. 

In these countries, which are favoured less than others by climate, 
economical and rapid means of communication, the neighbourhood of mar- 
kets and other advantages, colonization is more difi&cult than in Buenos 
Ayres, Santa Fe, Cordoba, Entre Rfos, Mendoza and Tucumdn. It is more 
difficult and at the same time more urgent, in view of the sad conditions 
in which, in spite of the soil's fertility, agriculturists find themselves. Some 
uninhabited districts should be populated with farmers who in going to 
them will know that they are not travelling to a desert and an uncertain 
future. ^ 

The pressing need is therefore for an energetic colonization which will 
encourage above all the division of property. 


§ I. Sal^^ of rural properties and tendency to subdivide them. 

An index to the present state of rural landownership in Argentina is 
found in the movement of the alienations of land which have taken place 
in recent years. 

We give below a table &ho\\ung for the five years from 1911 to 1915 the 
total number of sales of rural properties, the value of the properties sold, 
and the mortgages burdening Argentine rural property. 

Table I. — Sales 0/- Rural Properties ani Mortgages constituted. 


Sales Mortgages 


Year 

. Area 

Value 

Area 

Value 

— 

hectares 

pe&os m/u 

hectareb 

pesos m/a 

1911 .... 

11.149.253 

396.837,383 

8,919,758 

281,137,532 

1912 .... 

8,559-248 

372,295,585 

10,515,712 

348,573.331 

1913 .... 

6,636,237 

298,932,633 

7,832,635 

285,958,857 

1914 .... 

5,672,510 

232.736,195 

8.107,519 

275,831,812 

1915 . • ■ • 

5.880.654 

217,921,627 

5,529,357 

142,902,443 

I9II-I9I5 . . 

37,897.^02 

1,518,743,423 

40,904,981 

1,334.403,977 
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These figxires show that the area sold diminished in the first three and 
remained almost stationary in the last two years of the period considered. 
Mortgages did not increase in this period. They rather diminished than 
otherwise in the latter years, which fact may indicate an inprovement in 
general economic conditions, doubtless due in part to the recent develop- 
ment of agricultural co-operation in Argentina. 

It is therefore important to know what was the movement of these 
sales and mortgages in the different provinces, given the diversity of the 
economic conditions prevailing in each of them. 

Table n. — Sales and Mortgages of Rural Property, 

Oolnqueniilal period Z91X-19X5 Qtxinquemiial period zqxi-igzs 


Provinces 
and territories 

Area 

of lands sold 

Value 

of lands sold 

Area of lands 
mortgaged 

Value of lands 
mortgaged 

— 

hectares 

pesos m/n 

hectares 

pesos m/n 

Buenos-Ayres . 

2,930,707 

433.462,933 

7,212.126 

501,411,099 

Santa Fe . . . 

3,394,206 

252,662,838 

5,624,632 

177,634,403 

Cdrdoba. . . . 

3,408,912 

244.162,473 

4,740,872 

230,420,457 

Entre Rios . . 

975.312 

66,524,501 

1.355.641 

40,808,561 

Conientes. . . 

124,350 

3,441.284 

136,711 

3,884,601 

Tucumin . . . 

541.119 

19.313.600 

562,380 

21,678.305 

Mendoza . . . 

6,665,713 

154.514.921 

4.465,748 

104,864,504 

San Juan . . . 

338,266 

10,962.361 

155.821 

6,024.579 

San I/uls . . . 

1,371,721 

48,957.059 

1,852,800 

40,820,794 

Santiago del Es^ 
tero .... 

2,369,897 

32,848,613 

2.185,631 

27.037,443 

Ta Rioja . . . 

602,075 

2,391.326 

361,922 

1,626,648 

Salta 

1,874,108 

32,146,194 

1,673,333 

24,847,938 

Jujuy 

823,200 

20,704,727 

488,643 

14,620,308 

Catamarca . . 

642,677 

1,501,933 

162,506 

576,975 

Central Pampas. 

2,319,584 

74.753,846 

2,875,931 

63,034,705 

Rio Negro. . . 

3,078,654 

48,575.623 

2,964,687 

33,115.223 

Neuqu6n. . . . 

609,739 

5,901,264 

643,076 

4,267,487 

Chaco 

1,808,830 

26,898,704 

1,361.783 

22,765.703 

Misiones. . . . 

622,771 

5,155.736 

742,303 

3,480,599 

Formosa. . . . 

364.847 

1.570,629 

209,677 

1,481.679 

Chubut .... 

1,282,343 

8.337.517 

558,428 

3,487.653 

Santa Cruz . . 

1,825,770 

18,461,700 

670,128 

6,524,311 

Tierra del Fuego 

522,901 

3.403,437 

— 

— 

Ivos Andes. . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total. . . 

5 ♦ 

37,897,902 

1,518,743,423 

40.904,981 

1.334,403.977 


5 
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From this table it appears that the provinces in which there were most 
sales of rural properties were Mendoza, Cdrdoba, Santa Fe, Rio Negro, Bue- 
nos Ayres, Santiago del Estero, Central Pampas, vSanta Cruz, Chaco andChu- 
but. If we consider the sales effected in the previous five years, that is 
from 1906 to 1910, we find, taking them together, a diminution of the area 
sold. In this period 10,738,381 hectares were sold in the province of Men- 
doza, 6,447,996 hectares in that of Cdrdoba, 4,918,691 hectares in that of 
Buenos Ayres, 4,257,555 hectares in that of Santiago del Estero, and 3,754,117 
hectares in that of Central Pampas ; and therefore there was a 
marked diminution as compared with the period from 1911 to 1915. This 
diminution was not counterbalanced by the slight increases in some terri- 
tories and provinces, as in Rio Negro, Chaco, Santa Fe and Catamarca ; and 
thus while from 1906 to 1910 the total area sold was 47,884,030 hectares, 
in the following five years it was 37,897,902 hectares, giving a difference of 
at least some 10,000,000 hectares. It should however be noted that while the 
value of the 47,885,030 hectares sold from 1906 to 1910 reached 1,222,319,91a 
pesos m/n, that of the 37,897,902 hectares sold in the later quinquennial 
period was 1,518,743,423 pesos m/n. Thus altogether, in spite of the fact 
that the total area sold diminished by 20.8 per cent., the value of the rural 
properties sold increased by 24.2 per cent. This is confirmed by the course 
of mortgages which reached in the five years from 1906 to 1910 the total 
value of 751.974,633 pesos and burdened 34,368,281 hectares ; and which 
from 1911 to 1915 reached the amount of 1,334,413,999 pesos and burdened 
41,004,871 hectares. 

This increase in the individual value of lands may be partly attributed 
to the speculation which was largely practised in Argentina, but it is also 
an outcome of other causes which have raised the actual value of the soil, 
such as the development of systems of irrigation, the extension of railways, 
the fact that capital has become more available for colonists by the exten- 
sion of credit, and finally the tendency to subdivide rural property which 
has become manifest of late years. We would like to study this subdivi- 
sion aj: length were the available statistical data regarding it more abundant 

The few data bearing on the subject which we have been able to bring 
together refer to the provinces of Buenos A3?Tes, Santa Fe, Mendoza and 
Entre Rios. For the four first of these they extend only to 1914, as 
appears in Tables III and IV, but for the province of Entre Rfos we 
have data for 1913 which show that in that year there were 14,475 pro- 
perties of an area of from 10 to 200 hectares, 4,774 of an area of from 300 
to 500 hectares, 119 of 10,000 hectares, and 71 which were more extensive. 
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Table m. — Division of Rnrcd Property. 


Number of properties 


Area of urfmerties 

Buenos Ayres 


^COrdobd 


from 10 to 25 

hectares 

1914 

17,464 

s 

19x1 

14,001 

iiSerence 

% 

+ 84-7 

1914 

8,025 

19x1 

5,671 

Difference 

% 

+41.5 

> 26 » 50 

) 

15,016 

14,191 

+ 5.8 

7,580 

5,045 

4 - 50.2 

) 51 ) 100 

) 

10,117 

9,248 

+ 9-4 

7,556 

5,280 

4-43.1 

) lOI > 200 

) 

7,483 

7,466 

-}- 0.2 

7,493 

5,732 

+ 30.7 

1 201 > 300 

) 

3,167 

3,850 

— 17.7 

3,239 

2.658 

4-23.4 

) 301 rt 650 

» 

Ul 

o^ 

4,940 

+ 6.6 

^987 

3,870 

4- 3-0 

j 651 » Ij250 

a 

3,297 

3,256 

+ 1.3 

1,760 

1,685 

4 - 4.5 

J 1251 2>500 

» 

2,382 

2,530 

- 5.8 

975 

992 

— 1.7 

) 2501 i 5,000 


1,627 

1,6*19 

— 1.3 

524 

619 

— 15.3 

5001 3 10,000 

9 

857 

682 

+ 25.7 

221 

268 

— 17.5 

above 10,000 

» 

368 

306 

+ 20.3 

122 

147 

— 17.0 


Total . • • 

67,045 

62,119 

+ 7.9 

42,482 

31,967 

4-29.8 


Table IV. — Dit<iston of Rural Property. 

Number of ptopetties 


Area of uroDerties 



Mendoza 

■" 

_ Saute Pe 







Difference 


Diffedf-nce^ 





1914 

191X 

% 

1914 

191Z 

— 





— 

— 

— 

— 

% 

. from 1 to 

4 

hectares 

6,732 

5,093 

+ 32.0 

— 

— 

— 

) 

5 » 

9 

a 

3,229 

2,224 

+ 45.2 

— 

— 

— 


10 a 

25 

a 

3,339 

2,198 

+ 51.9 

7,803 

6,876 

+13.3 

0 

26 a 

50 

a 

1,407 

938 

+ 50.0 

7,592 

6,830 

4- 1 1.2 

s 

51 » 

100 

a 

1,061 

632 

+ 67.9 

7,918 

7,276 

+ 8.8 

A 

101 a 

300 

a 

680 

453 

+ 50.1 

8,121 

7,875 

4 - 3.1 

S 

201 a 

300 

a 

370 

168 

+ 66.1 

3,144 

3,020 

4 - 4.1 


301 a 

650 

a 

363 

309 

+ 17.5 

2,397 

2,545 

- 5.8 

» 

651 a 

1250 

a 

202 

158 

+ 27.8 

1,203 

1,263 

— 4.8 

a 

1251 a 

2500 

> 

154 

163 

— 4.9 

773 

768 

4- 0.S 

a 

2501 a 

5000 

a 

II3 

II5 

— 1.7 

561 

566 

— 0,9 

) 

5001 a 10,000 

a 

80 

50 

+ 60.0 

198 

205 

— 3.4 

above 10,000 

a 

238 

137 

+ 73.7 

132 

136 

— 2,9 



Total . . . 

17,867 

12,647 

+ 41.3 

39,841 

37,360 

4- 6.6 


As appears from these data, not only was the number of small proper^ 
ties larger in 1914 than in 1911 — in Mendoza the number of rural proper- 
ties between 50 and 100 hectares in extent increased by 67 per cent. — but 
a tendency showed itself to subdivide small areas, as appears from the 
figures referring to properties of an area between 4 and 300 hectares. 
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§ 2. The eand eaw and government intervention for 

ITS RIGOROUS APPEICATION. 

In spite of this tendency towards the subdivision of lural property the 
problem of colonization has not yet been solved, for the greater pail of the 
land is stiU in the hands of a small number of persons who are enormous 
landowners either in consequence of political events or as the efiect of greedy 
speculation. The Argentine Republic has moreover never followed a true 
colonizmg policy, and shortsighted action has often been taken, to the detri- 
ment of the people as a whole, in order to favour private interests. In the 
opinion of some jurists* of the country itself the land laws are too complex 
and lack precision, and can even be turned to their own uses in given cases 
by speculators. 

It is not long since the General Direction of State hands in Argentina 
made a careful examination of property titles, and found that 1,740,000 
hectares had been sold and let in large areas in contravention of the provi- 
sions of the land law No. 4,167. 

In article 2 of this law it is forbidden that any individual or body 
corporate take on lease more than 20,000 hectares and in article 9 that he 
buy more than 10,000 hectares. Leaseholders are obliged to manage their 
leaseholds personally , and within two years from the time the contract first 
has force to keep live stock of their own on them, in conformity with clause 
6 of article 39 of this law which rules that this live stock pastured on every 
league must be worth at least 2,000 pesos. 

The law also lays down that a contract of lease is untransferable ; and, 
by clause 5 of article 39 that the light to buy at the expiry of a lease is trans- 
ferable only as an inheritance. Fraud practised to evade the law and to 
the prejudice of the laws of the State renders a transference, whether by 
sale or otherwise, null and void , and by the same clause 5 a contract of 
lease can be annulled at any moment if it be proved that it has been transfer- 
red from one individual to another when it has been drawn up by the inter- 
vention of a third party. 

This law allows grants and sales of land which contravene the pro- 
visions of the law and of the executive power to be declared void. In such 
case improvements and liquid capital go to profit the State. It is on the 
basis of this article of the law that the executive promulgated two decrees, 
respectively on 21 April and 4 June 1917, because legal provisions were held 
to have been violated by the concessionaries and buyers of State lands in the 
territory of Santa Cruz, and because such lands should therefore, by article 
4 of the national constitution, return to the jurisdiction of the executive 
power and be subsequently conceded in accordance with legal provisions. The 
first of these decrees concerns an area of 725,568 hectares within which four 
concessions had been made, respectively of 255,568, 200,000, 75,000 and 
4,167 hectoes. The second decree refers to an area of 1,067,062 hectares 
within which 1,015,000 hectares were conceded or sold, divided into the fol- 
lowing concessions : i) 190,569 hectares ; 2) 50,561 hectares ; 3) 44,644 
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hectares ; 4) 175,543 hectares ; 4) 119,215 hectares ; 6) 124,820 hectares ; 
7) 141,610 hectares ; 8) 212,500 hectares; and 9) 35,000 hectares. 

Thes two decrees have much the same provisions. They declare the 
contracts leasing these lands void, except where conditions as to population 
and other conditions of the contract are recognized to have been fulfilled, 
and they order the restitution of titles to the property. The sales made are 
declared void and entries were made on the property register accordingly. The 
Ministry" of Agriculture proceeded to take immediate seisin of the lands in 
question and the improvements made on them, and the pertinent penal ac- 
tions, to be taken in conformity with articles 64 and 65 of the federal law 
of 14 September 1863, were authorized. 


§ 3. Justification op the measures adopted 

BY THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 

We should notice that a portion of the lands which should, as an effect 
of the decrees we have examined, revert to the State domain were sold or 
let under the previous government. Such sale does not in itself -give the 
vState the power to preserve a right of indefinite duration in the lands sold 
or let. Thus the purctaser becomes, sooner or later, master of that which 
the State, as a legal person, has transferred to him, 

A question therefore arose as to whether the existing government had 
power to annul, by an act of authority, sales made by the previous govern- 
ment and concluded by the fulfilment of the stipulated terms and the trans- 
ference of full possession to the purchaser. This question was decided in the 
affirmative in accordance with the opinion not only of politicians but also of 
some economists in the country. These latter affirm that the State's sales 
of lands differ from sales by individuals in which the seller gives up all 
his rights in the property sold, so that normally no remaining tiet:onnects 
him with such property. The State, they say, as the agent and the legal 
representative of the public, cannot entirely rid itself of its rights in the real 
estate which it delivers to an individual who is part of such public, if this 
delivery is made with the object of realizing the value of the real estate 
in question in order to contribute to the growth of national wealth. The State 
should always keep the right to cause the terms on which it has consented to 
cede a property, of which the value should gradually increase, to be observ- 
ed. Thus even if the State has delivered the relevant property title to 
the purchaser, whose possession has thus been completed, it can still, if 
the terms of law No. 4,167 have not been observed, annul contracts drawn 
up by a previous government. It is indeed true that while a government 
retains its integrity through time, the persons constituting and represent- 
ing it vary ; and if officials of today ju< 3 ^e that their predecessors of yesterday 
have compromised the position of the Treasury illegally, they should apply 
a remedy for the sake of public advantage and security. 

If this be granted, the two decrees of which we have spoken are fully 
justified. If on the one hand they be deemed to be severe, on the other it 
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has been recognized that they may effectively contribute to the solution 
of the grave problem of the parcelling of landed properties in that they will 
render a vast area available for sale in small lots. 


It is indubitable that with regard to the problem of the colonizatioji of 
Argentina some progress has been made in recent years. If the tendency 
to parcel lands continue its constant progress, if the government ensure that 
the terms of the land law be observed in letting and selling contracts, and 
if severe action be taken against speculators, the problem will certainly be 
on the road to solution. 

But if the fundamental aspect of the problem of colonization is found 
in the parcelling of land, there are also other questions which must be an- 
swered and other conditions which must be encouraged before Argentina, 
which commands such a wealth of energy and resources, can become one 
of the greatest of agricultural countries. Contracts of lease and sale must 
be transfprmed so that a colonist may be attached to the land and not 
turned away from agricultural labour by his experiences or the illusive hope 
of realizing larger gains in another industry. Above aU agricultmal credit, 
co-operation and mutuality must be fostered in their various forms, so that 
a large amount of capital be available for the land as for other objects ; 
and steps must be taken to populate the country by the promulgation of 
suitable laws on emigration and immigration which will both encourage 
the inflow of foreign colonists and prevent the exodus of labourers from the 
republic. Only thus will Argentina to able to occupy her true place in the 
economy of nations. 



ml« 5 CEllaneous information rfxatingto agricultur.\x 

ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

FARM COI^OUsIES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS IN ONTARIO — fiw, a 

Vol IN, No Winnipeg, 20 February 1918 

The government of Ontaiio has evolved a scheme for placing large num- 
bers of ex-Service men on the tertile and as yet largely undeveloped lands 
in Northern Ontario. A portion of this province, commonly known as 
the Clay Belt, esitends west from the boundary between Ontaiio and Que- 
bec for a distance of about 400 miles. This belt of land varies ki depth from 
twenty-five to more than a hundred miles. The soil is a rich clay loam, 
free from rock and admirably adapted to mixed farming. The countrj’- is 
fairlj’ well timbered and is well watered by numerous lakes and streams. 
The forests abound in game and fish are plentiful in the lakes and streams. 

Returned soldiers who wish to take advantage of the scheme should 
communicate with Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests in Ontario. 
Their applications will be examined by a committee on which the Depart- 
ment of Lands, Forests and Mines, the Department of Agriculture, the Mli- 
tary Hospitals Commission, the Great War Veterans' Association, the Sol- 
diers' Aid Commission, the Canadian Patriotic Fund Committee and the 
Vocational Training School are represented. Men who pass the medical 
examination and whose applications the examining committee approve are 
sent to the agricultural training depot, established on the government 
experimental farm at Monteith, which is on the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railroad, 444 iniles north of Toronto and 35 miles south of 
Cochrane. Comfortable temporary quarters have been erected on this 
farm, and a permanent school, wich will accommodate nearl3" one hundred 
men, has also been built. Competent instructors will give the men every 
opportunity to become versed in all branches of farming, and they will 
also acquire experience in clearing land, logging, and aU kinds of bush work. 

From time to time, as they are considered sufficiently proficient to suc- 
ceed as settlers, they will be transferred to the farm colony established at 
Kapuskasing, 70 miles west of Cochrane, or ore of the colonies which will 
be established later. 

The large area set aside for them in the neighbourhood of Kapuskas- 
ing lies along the line of the National Transcontinental R a il r oad and in the 
heart of the best day-belt country Already twenty houses, forming a 
vilage. have been built for seme of the married men engaged in the prel mi- 
nary clearing and their families, as well as a dormitory and cook-house for 
fifty men. A government ore, a superintendert's residence and office and 
other necessary buildings are also in existence Roads will be made to 
serve the needs cf the settlement, and school accommodation and a hall 
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to serve as a public meeting-place in each community will be provided. A 
central colony farm will be established in each community, and on it suitable 
barns will be erected and a stock of horses, cattle and sheep will always be 
kept. There will always be on it a number of horses and a complete outfit 
of the heavier farm implements, such as binders, mowers and threshing ma- 
chines, and these will be available for settlers who will thus be able to avoid 
a large es5)enditure on stock and implements in their first year or two of 
settlement. 

One hundred acres, of which ten have been cleared, will be allowed to 
each settler wdthout charge. The government proposes to make, when neces- 
sary, a loan which will not exceed $ 500 to pay for housing, machinery, tools 
and live stock and to help a settler generally to improve his holding. Any 
such advance, whether in the form of stock, buildings or otherwise, will 
bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum' and will be repayable 
within twenty years. No payment, whether of principal or interest, will 
be required within three years of the date of the advance. A lien on the 
settler*s holding and chattels will be taken as security. 

At the expiry of five years from the date at which the ex-soldier 
actively participates in the scheme he will, if he have performed certain 
obligations as a settler, be entitled to receive a patent from the crown. 

Transportation of the men from Toronto to Monteith and to the farm 
colonies is provided by the government, and provision will also be made for 
transporting their families and household effects when their homes are ready 
to be occupied. 

While the men are being trained and while they are working in parties 
to make the ten-acre clearings on each lot, such of them as are single are 
paid at the rate $ 2.50 for a working day. The rate of pay for married men 
or men with dependents is § i.io a day, writh an additional grant of $20 
a month in lieu of the separation allowance paid by the Dominion govern- 
ment to the wdves of men on active service, an allowance of $6 a month for 
every child under the age of sixteen, and an allowance of $5 a month for the 
wife in lieu of that received by soldiers’ wives from the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund. The total maximum of these monthly grants and allowances is 
fixed at 830, and the minimum amount of pay and allowances to be re- 
ceived by any married man is $65 a month. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

1. THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION IN 1916-1917. — Report of the Irish Land 

Commissioners jor the Period from isi April 1916 to ^ist Mvck 1917. — Dublin, His 

I^Iajesty’s Stationer^’ Office, 1918. 

The Irish Land Commissioners, who have recently issued their report 
for the year ending 31 March 1917, deal principally with business of two 
kinds : the fixing of fair rents, and the purchase of land from landlords by 
the occupiers under the several Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts (r). 

(i) See on this subject an article by Francis W. Sheridan, ** The Congested Districts 
of Ireland and the Work of the Congested IMstricts Board **, in our issue for February 
1915, page X03. 
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A. The Fixing of Fat> Rents. — Rents are fixed in the case of holdings 
which have not previously been subject to such procedure, that is, in the 
received phrase, the}^ are fixed for a “ first statutory term Rents are 
also determined for holdings for which fixed rents have already been paid 
for one or more statutory terms, that is they are determined for a second 
or for a third statutory term. 

Between i April 1916 and 31 IMarch 1917 the commission fixed rents 
for 104 holdings let by the year which had not thus been dealt with before, 
and these rents therefore became payable for a fijst statutory term. The 
new rents were in every case less than those fonnerl}" due, the average re- 
duction effected being one of 8.5 per cent. In the same year the commis- 
sion reduced the rent of two leaseholds in County Kildare, on an average 
by 5.2 per cent., the new rent being also payable for a first statutory term. 
Under the Redemption of I/and (Ireland) Act 1891 the commission reduced 
for a first statutory term the rent of two holdings in County Pemanagh, 
two in Coxmty Dublin and one in Meath, on an average by 14.2 per cent. 
Finall}" the Civil Bill Courts notified the commission that they had fixed 
judicid rents for a first statutory term for 28 holdings, the average re- 
duction of rent effected being one of 19.9 per cent. 

For a second statutory term the commission fixed rents in 1916-1917 
for 171 holdings. The second judicial rent thus determined was in every 
case less than that previously fixed for a first statutory term, the average 
difference being one of 13,2 per cent. The Civil Biff Courts sunilarly fixed 
for 26 holdings rents which were on an average less by 13.1 per cent, than 
those previously fixed for a first statutory term. 

For a third statutory term the commission reduced, on an average by 
12.2 per cent., the rents which had previously been fixed for a second 
statutory term for no less than 243 holdings ; and the Civil Bill Courts ef- 
fected a similar reduction, averaging 8.4 per cent., for 22 holdings. 

In addition agreements fixing fair rents were in some cases made be- 
tween landlords and tenants. Such agreements for a first statutory term 
were lodged with the commission in 218 cases in which rents had been re- 
duced, on an average, by 10.3 percent. Ninety-seven similar agreements 
reduced for a second statutory term rents previously fixed for a first term, 
on an average by 12.7 per cent. ; and 199 agreements for a third statutory 
term reduced, on an average by 8.5 per cent., rents previoudy fixed for a 
second term. 

Lastly the commission heard 85 appeals against rents fixed by itsdf 
for a first statutory term, 97 against rents so fixed for a second statutory 
term and 326 against those so fixed for a third statutorj^ term ; and in 
the event modified the fixed rents as follows : 
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Province 

Appeals against first 
fixed rent 

Appeals against second 
fix^ rent 

Appe^^ 

lainst third 
rent 

Number 

Percentage 
of difierence 

1 in rent 

1 after appeal 

i 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Ulster 

13 

— 7-3 

47 

+ 1.7 

168 

+ 4.2 

jC^iister 

9 

— 1-4 

13 

— 5 ‘.i 

22 

— 0.34 

Connaught ' 

19 

•f 12.3 

3 

—4.1 

— 

— 

Munster 

44 

-t- 0.65 

34 

—2.5 

136 

— o.iS 

Total . . . 

00 

+ 2.1 

97 

— 1.9 

326 

+ 1.38 


Eighteen sitnilaT appeals against rents fixed by the Civil Bill Courts 
for a first statutory term, five against rents these courts had fixed for a 
second statutory term, and 14 against rents they had fixed for a third 
statutory term were heard. These appeals had the following results: 


Appeals against first I Appeals against second Appeals against third 
fixed rent I fixed rent fixed rent 


Province 

1 

Number 

percentage 
|of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

1 

1 

Number 

1 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

1 

Ulster 

1 

( 

1 

1 




I^emster 

7 

+ 4-5 

— 

— 

2 

— 4.2 

Connaught ... 

7 

— 

3 

+ 30-9 

4 

4* 20.0 

Monster. 

4 

+ 12.0 

2 

+ 16.7 

8 

■f 0.88 

Total . . . 

18 

+ 5-1 

5 

+ 19.9 

14 

+ O.X9 


Thus in 1916-1917 the Irish Band Commissioners reduced directly 
or indirectly the rents of 1,115 holdings and heard 545 appeals against 
fixed rents. All the available figures show however that such activity 
of theirs was less than it had been in the previous year. 

Hie following fables summarize the effect on the whole rental of Ire- 
land oLthe fixing of judicial rents from the time this process was first le- 
galizeirin 1881 until 31 March 1917 : 
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Rsfiis Jixei for a Fnst Staitdory Term from 1881 to 1917 . 


Province 

Number I 
of ' 

cases 

m 'ntaich | 
rents were 
fi'ced 

1 

Acreage 


Former rent 

1 

jodioal Ten | 

j 

Percentage 

1 of 

1 reduction 



1 Acres Roods Poles 

£ 

S 

Z> 

1 £ 

S 

D 


Ulster . . . 

! 163,788 ' 

3,595.766 3 

18% 

2,300,327 

5 

3 H 

1,846,093 

15 

0 

19-7 

I,eisster . 

1 83.997 1 

2,580,443 0 

1 

2 , 121,971 

7 

8 

1,698,09s 

4 

0 

200 

Connanght . 

83,057 

1,896,389 3 

OH 

922,873 

2 

7 

730,249 

7 

8 

209 

Munster . . 

1 71.202 

3.293.991 0 


2,184,642 

I 

3 

1,699,085 

10 

3 H 

22,2 

Total . . . 

S 82/»44 I 

111,366,590 3 

ti 

7,529,613 

16 

9 H 

5,973.523 

16 

11 H 

j 20,7 


Retiis fixed for a Second Statutory Term. 


Province 

Number 

of 

cases 
in which 
tents were 
l^ed 

Acreage 

Rents bdfore 

creation of first 

statutory term 

Rents fixed 

for first 

statutory term 

Rents fixed 

for second 

statutory term 

Pezoentage 

of 

redaction 
of first 
to second 
rent 



Acres RoodsPoles 

£ S U 

, £ 3 D ; 

£ S D 

1 

Ulster . . .1 

74,740 

1,703,195 1 33H 

11,245,069 5 6 

1,002464 iz 10 

779,477 1 5 

^ 22.2 

I^einster . .1 

18,280 

875,173 0 26 

777,714 17 3 ^ 

622,573 12 10% 

519,773 0 3 

16.5 

Connaught . 

27,784 

673,245 1 14 

350,986 4 loH 

379,969 9 10 

230,816 8 2 

17.6 

Munster . . 

22,884 

1,170,644 1 38 

865,955 15 7 

673,111 3 9 

549.605 19 10 

18.3 

Total . . . 

143,688 

4422,258 1 31% 

3,239,726 3 2 

2,577,918 17 sH 

2,079^672 10 8 

1 

1 193 


Rents fixed for a Third Stai/utory Term, 


Province 

Number 

of 

cases 
m which 
rents were 
fixed 

1 

Acreage 

I 

Rents fixed 

for a first 

statutory term 

Rents fixed 

for a second 

statutory term 

I 

Rents fixed | 
for a thixd 
statutory term | 

Percentage 

of 

xednetion 

of 

second 
' to 
third rent 



Acres RoodsPoles 

1 £ S D 

£ S D 

£ S D| 


Ulster . . . 

3,639 

94,155 0 20 1 

1 654x4 6 0 

49,174 11 0 I 

44,60s 14 9 1 

1 93 

l^dnster . . 

38a 

20494 0 36 

17,045 14 8 

13,733 13 10 

12,884 to 3 

62 

Connangh* . 

648 

16,523 0 21 

! 7,666 2 IX 

6450 5 11 

5431 13 5 

13.1 

Munster . . 

802 

44451 0 0 

27488 13 5 

' 31,913 0 5 

19,704 18 zz 

10.X 

Total . . . 

5471 

175,633 1 37 

117414 17 0 

91471 xo 2 

82,624 17 11 

93 
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B. The Purchase of Land, — In 1916-1917 the commission received 
784 applications from tenants, all in the south and west of Ireland, for 
advances in cash wherewith to buy their holdings from their landlords. 
The particulars of these applications, which were in every case for a loan 
of the whole purchase money, were as follows : 


Province 

Number 

of 

loans 

ai>^ed 

for 

Nnmber 

of 

estates 
to be 
bought 

Area 

Rent 

Purchase money 




Acres Roods 

Poles 

£ 

S 

D 

£ 

ConnanglLt . . . . 

735 

37 

18,326 3 

3 

6,340 

15 

5 

156,200 

Munster 

49 

4 

798 3 

32 

265 

8 

3 

4,621 

Total . . . 

784 

41 

19,125 2 

35 

6,606 

3 

8 

160,821 


Forty-eight similar applications were made for loans of guaranteed 
3 per cent, stock, again chi^y for the purpose of bu37ing land in Connaught 
and Munster : 


Province 

1 

Number 

of loans 
apidled for 

Area of land 

1 to be bouglit 

Rent 

I 

Purchase money 



' Acres 

Roods 

Poles 

i ^ 

S 

D 1 

£ 

Ulster 

I 

13 

0 

10 

9 

0 

0 

157 

I/Cinster 

2 

70 

0 

27 

35 

19 

0 

667 

Coxxnaaglit 

15 

114 

3 

36 

40 

19 

3 

2,479 

Munster 

31 

855 

3 

28 

367 

12 

7 

7,901 

Total . . . 

48 

1,054 

0 

21 

453 

10 

10 

11,204 


Eleven loans in cash and six in guaranteed 3 per cent, stock were is- 
sued for the purchase of holdings in Connaught and Munster, the whole 
purchase money being advanced in every case. These loans were as fol- 
lows : 
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Loons in Cash 


j 

Province and County 

Number 

1 of loans 

Area 

! 1 

! 

j Purchase money 


1 1 Acres Roods 

Poles 

£ 

s 

D 

£ 

Connaught 









I,eitrj2n 

9 

201 

3 

31 

65 

12 

6 

1 344 

Roscommon 

* 

93 

I 

29 

74 

0 

0 


Monster: 









Cork 

I 

73 

2 

20 

46 

5 

6 

960 

Total . . 

11 

369 

0 

0 

185 

18 

0 

3 i 8 a 7 


■1 

3 per cent 

Stock 




Connaught 










3 

50 

2 

2 

14 

15 

0 

879 

Rosoommon 

1 

28 

t 

I 

I 14 

10 

0 

146 

Munster* 









Kerry 

2 

185 

3 

27 

79 

6 

6 

1.675 

Total 

6 

264 

2 

30 

X08 

II 

6 

2,100 


The purchase pnce of the holding m Roscommon for which an advance 
of stock was made was equivalent only to the rent of lo i years, that of the 
holding in I^eitnm for which there was a like advance to the rent of i8 9 years 
In all the other cases the purchase pnce was the rent of a little more than 
twenty years 

In addition advances were made for the purchase of demesnes of 
estates previously bought by the Congested Distncts Board of Ireland, as 
follows 


Pio\mce and County 


unaer act 01 

1903 



UnOCT AL't Ul 

i 9 U 9 


Number 

of 

loans 

Area 

Purchase 

money 

Number 

of 

1 loans 


Area 


Purchase 

monev 



Acres 

Roods Poles 

£ 


Acres 

Roods Poles 


Connaught 











Galway 

I 

43 

3 

10 

515 

I 

54 

2 

20 

822 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Mayo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1,050 

0 

29 

13.568 

Roscotmaou 

I 

251 

X 

23 

1,800 

E9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Munster: 











aare 

— 


— 

— 

— 

I 

106 

X 

28 

1.478 


2 

*95 

0 

33 

*,315 

5 

X, 2 XX 

0 

37 

15.868 
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To the Congested Districts Board advances were made for the purchase 
of an estate in County Galway^and 'another in County Mayo. 

The total advances made to tenants for the purchase of laud from 
landlords from 1891 to 31 March 1917 have been as follows : 


Advances in Cash. 


Province 

Number 

of 

loans 

Area of lands 

Rent 

Puzcbase 

mon^ 

Amotmt 

of 

loans 



Acres Roods Foies 

£ 

S 

D 

£ 

£ 

Ulster 

2.154 

42,637 3 

16 

14,349 

z 

3 

310.634 

308,153 

I^einster 

562 

00 

00 

00 

0 

17 

10,797 

3 

3 

214,144 

* 208,411 

Connaught 

8,628 

181,283 3 

17 

57.748 

x6 

II 

1,268,873 

1,262,920 

Munster 

1.978 

65,136 1 

3 

24,884 

4 

9 

493,087 

489,453 

Total . . . 

13,142 

306,946 0 

3 

107,779 

6 

2 

2,286,738 

2,268,939 


Advance!* tn Guaranteed three -per cent. Stock 


Ulster 

310 

5,692 

2 

35 

2,066 

7 

7 

44.857 

44,718 

I/einster 

49 

1,953 

X 

16 

1,096 

9 

3 

21,1521 

1 21,020 

Munster 

68 1 1^26 

0 

17 

563 

7 

6 

10,781 

10,774 

Connaught 

100 

5.816 

3 

* i 

3,336 

14 

2 

46,023 

46,017 

Total . . . 

5«7 

14,888 

3 

30 

1 6,062 

18 

6 

122,813 

122,529 


Idle figures show that almost the whole purchase money has been ad 
vanced. The prices in the case of the holdings for which cadi has been 
advanced have been equal, on an average, to the rental of 21.2 years ; in 
the case of those for which stock has been advanced to that of 20.3 years. 
In the former case the average price has been less than nineteen years’ 
rent only in County Cavan (18.8 years). King’s Coimty (18.9 years), and 
Counties Douth (16.2 years), Westmeath (18.7 years), Qare (18.5 years), 
and Waterford (16.1 years) ; in the case of land for which stock h^ been 
advanced it has bemi less than nineteen years’ rent in Counties Donegal 
(18.9 years) and Kilkenny (13.0 years). King’s County (16.6 years) and Coun- 
ties Wicklow (17.3 years), Galway (15.4 years) and Clare (18.7 years). 

From 1903 to 31 March 1917 the total loans for purchase of demesnes 
on estates previously bought by the Congested Districts Board have been 
as follou^ : 
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Under Act of 1903 | Under Act of 1909 



Between 1899 and 31 March 1917 there have been made to the Con- 
gested Districts Board a total of thirty-five advances in cash, amounting 
to £274,926, for the purchase of two estates in Ulster, twenty-eight in Con- 
naught and three in Munster ; and nineteen advances in 3 per cent, stock, 
amounting to £90,891, for the purchase of seventeen estates in Connaught 
and two in Muiister. Thus the board has been enabled to buy altogether 
fifty-four estates. 

The following advances have been made by the commission on resales 
by the Congested Districts Board of estates which the latter bought with 
money advanced under the Land Purchase Acts of the period from 1S91 
to 1909: 


County 

1 

Number of resales 

Area In acres 

Putcbase money 

Advances made 




S 

£ 

Donegal 

573 

6^70 

38,493 

37 . 59 * 

Galway 

883 

21,650 

182,982 

181,922 

EeitHm 

I 

44 

515 

515 

Mayo 

6,492 

146,53^ 

735.864 

7*9.536 

Roaconmion . . . 

2457 

47.355 

382,*95 

380,870 

SH90 

453 

10,117 

84.49* 

84,49* 

daze 

I 

Z06 

1.478 

1.478 

Cork ...... 

88 

2,405 

13.094 

13.094 

Kerzy, ..... 

783 

27,179 

136.974 

136,634 

Total . . : 

11.731 

261,862 

1.576.187 

1,366.133 
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* 

* * 

«. EAND SETTEHMENT BY EX-SERVICE MEN IN ENGLAND AND WAEES. -- 
Boat d of As^ncuUuic and FtsheiiOi: Annual Report of Proceedin*^ undet the Small 
Holdini(s Colonies Aot^ 1916, for the year 1Q17 

- A, The Colonies. 

The Board which came into existence under the Small Holding Colonies 
Act, 1916, was authorized to acquire altogether 6,000 acres on which to 
found agricultural colonies for discharged soldirs and sailors. The report 
of the proceedings of this Board in 1917 shows that the whole authorized 
extent of land had been acquired by the end of that year. The Board's 
officers inspected and reported on a number of estates and of these four 
were finally chosen as suitable to form the sites of colonies. The Depart- 
mental Committee on Land Settlement for Soldiers and Sailors had repor- 
ted that it would generally be found necessary to buy the land needed for 
farm colonies ; but that advantage ought to be taken 01 any opportunities 
which might present themselves to acquire suitable land on long leases, as 
in this way the capital sunk in establishing the settlementswould be reduced 
as much as possible. The Board has accordingly acquired two estates in 
England on lease from the crown, but for the other two colonies, one in 
England and one in Wales, it has had to buy estates. 

In general it is intended that the colonies of small holdings which 
are founded should conform to one of three t3T>es, that is that they should 
be devoted to fruit growing and market gardening, to dairy farming or 
to mixed farming. 

It is intended that a cottage should be erected on or near each holding, 
and for the sake of economy these cottages are b.ing built on one plan. 
Outbuildings have as yet not been begun, for it is anticipated that it will 
be possible to use for them many military hutments, and thus effect a sav- 
ing in the rent which tenants will have to pay 

In establishing the colonies on a sound economic basis the Board has 
been considerably handicapped, for the cost of building has increased by 
about 70 per cent, during the war and the late of interest on loans for small 
holdings is now 5 % per cent. These circumstances will probably hamper the 
Board's enterpiise for the next few’ years. 

Patrmgton Crown Colony, — In our issue for December 1916 (i) we 
gave some account of the proposed establishment of this colony. 

The land is held on a crown lease for 99 years at a yearly rent of £3,277. 
The original proposal, to divide the land into some sixty small holdings and 
a centrd farm, has been abandoned for the present, as the Board decided that 
the estate could most advantageously be worked on a profit-sharing basis 
until practical experience had decided to what extent the heavy warp land 
was adapted for the intensive crops necessary on small holdings. The estate 


(I) Page 1341 
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is therefore being farmed as a whole, under a director who took up his residence 
at Patrington on q May 1917. It is anticipated that it will eventually sup- 
port some sixty settlers, as was originally planned. For the present, the 
cultivation mostly depends on local labour and on soldiers temporarily re- 
leased from the army. 

The Housing Organization Society, appointed to act as agents for the 
Board, has erected fifteen pairs of cottages on the estate, is erecting 
eight further pairs, and has effected various alterations and repairs to 
existing buildings. 

Crown EsMe, Holb'ach. — This estate of 1,000 acres in the Holland di- 
\dsion of Lincolnshire has also been acquired from the Crown on a lease 
of 99 years. The rent is £1,623 a year. 

The land is well adapted, as regards its soil and situation, to market- 
gardening, for which it is intended. It is proposed to divide it into holdings 
of about ten acres each, and to accommodate altogether about 80 settlers. 
Suitable cottages and buildings are being provided for each cottage, the 
building contract having been put out in this case to competitive tender. 

Possession of this estate was obtained on the iith of last October, but 
arrangements with the quitting tenants allowed building to begin at the 
end of the previous April. So far two holdings have been allotted and the 
rest of the estate is being farmed as a whole. 

Hcdth Hill Estate, Salop, — This property, which comprises about 1,150 
acres and formed part of the Duke of Sutherland's LiUeshall estate, has re- 
cently been bought by the Board for £40,000. Possession was to be obtained 
at Lady Day, 1918, and plans for the development of the land have not 
yet been completed ; but it is estimated that it will provide about forty 
small holdings to be utilized for dairy-farming and market-gardening. 

Pembrey Carmerthen, — The Board has agreed, after consultation 
with the Welsh Agricultural Committee and subject to the completion of a 
formal contract, to buy for £30,000 an estate of 1,345 acres at Pembrey. 
It is expected that possession of this colony, which will provide for about 
sixty settlers, will be obtained at Michaelmas. 

B. The Colonists. 

The Board^s first consideration in deciding upon the applications for 
holdings which it receives is the question of the capacity of the applicants 
to earn a living on the land. It will therefore be able to provide only for 
a small number of disabled men. The colonies are not intended as a 
provision for disabled men but as an experiment in the grouping of small 
holdings. 

The Board has prepared a special form which is filled in by applicants 
for land. Afterwards they are interviewed at some convenient centre, 
their third class railway fares to this place being paid when necessary, and 
their fitness to become small holders is investigated. If they promise well 
and have been discharged from the army, arrangements are made for them 
to begin work on the colony they prefer. As a rule an accepted applicant 
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will have to work for wages on a colony for a year before he is finall 
allotted a holding. 

The Departmental Committee on Dand Settlement for Soldiers and 
Sailors did not recommend that capital should be advanced to men wish- 
ing to become small holders, and the Board has no power to make such 
advances. It is satisfactory that a considerable number of the applicants 
for land have capital which in some cases is adequate. Out of the 178 cases 
with which the Board has dealt, 54 applicants have possessed capital 
not exceeding £50, 42 from £50 to £100, 26 from £100 to £200, 13 from £200 
to £400, and only 43, or less than a fourth, no capital at all. 

Some applicants have wished to buy holdings on the colonies. This is 
impossible where the lard is held on lease, as at Patrington and Holbeach; 
but where the Board owns the freehold it has power, subject to Treasury 
sanction and to the provisions of Section 12 of the {Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Act, 1908, to sell it to the occupiers who may pay for it by periodical 
instalments spread over a term of years. 


3. A SCHE3VIE TO PROVIDE HOME-GROWN TIMBER. 

The final report of the forestry Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction 
Committee (Cd. 8881) has been issued. It recommends a comprehensive 
scheme for national afforestation, and the Minister of Reconstruction is 
carefully considering how far and in what way effect may be given to the 
proposals. The Sub-Commitee was appointed by the Prime Minister in 
July, 1916. 

The Committee recommend a scheme of State planting which in an 
emergency would keep the United Kingdom independent of imported tim- 
ber for tluee years on a present-da^" war basis of consumption. The total 
cost for the first ten years would be about £ 3,500,000 allowing not only for 
the direct cost of afforestation but for all incidental charges. Against 
this expenditure must be considered not the financial return on the capital, 
which, though ’certain, would be distant, but the sum that it has cost us 
during this war through the enormousl}" enhanced prices of imported tim- 
ber. During 1913 and 1916 alone we paid £ 37,000,000 more than its pre- 
war vahie for the timber we imported. " Such a sum say the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, " would cover several times over any possible loss which 
could be incurred on a well conducted afforestation scheme ”. 

More important from a war point of view than cost was the amount 
of tonnage absorbed by these imports, which the report states at 7,000,000 
net tons of shipping, equivalent to approximately 14,000,000 tons dead 
weight. The proportion ‘got from the Empire fell from 22 per cent, in 
1899 to 10 per cent, in 1913. The practical utility of afforestation at home 
is proved by the fact that 90 per cent, of our imports are the soft woods of 
coniferous trees which could be grown in this country. 

The Reconstruction Committee estimate that there are not less than 
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three and probably more than five million acres of land utilized for rough 
grazing but capable of growing first-class timber of the same character 
as that imported. Of this area 2,000,000 acres could be put under timber 
without decreasing the home production of meat by more than 0.7 per 
cent., and it would ultimately give employment to at least ten limes the 
number of men now employed by grazing. 

The S the me. — The scheme which the Committee recommend pro- 
poses to afi'orest 1,770,000 acres. Taking 80 years as the average rotation, 
two thirds of the whole should be planted in the first 40 years. From the 
15th year onwards the scheme would' begin to provide pit-wood from the 
quicker growing species on the better kinds of mountain land. By the 
40th year the plantations made in the first 10 years alone would contain 
enough timber to keep our pits supplied in emergency for two years at the 
present rate of consumption. The total cost for the first 40 years may be 
£15,000,000. After that time the scheme should be self-supporting. The 
whole sum involved is therefore less than half the direct loss incurred durit^ 
the years 1915 and 1916 through dependence on imported timber. 

The report points out that if the Government should wish to employ 
the maximum number of men discharged from the Services during the period 
of demobilization, the rate of planting might be greatly speeded up. The 
Committee propose that at least 150,000 acres of the initial 250,000 should 
be planted by direct State action, and that for the remainder (left to local 
bodie.« and private landowners) there should be State assistance and control. 
“ We do not believe (says the report) that State afforestation means expen- 
sive and inefficient action. On the contrary, we have the long experience 
of all the countries in which afforestry has reached a high pitch of develop- 
ment, and the promising methods of management in certain of the Crown 
woods of recent years, to prove the opposite ”. 

The Committee's scheme of State control and management is to create 
a special authority, a Forestry Commission represented by a Parliamentary 
Commissioner in the House of Commons. The Commission would consist 
of six members, three of them whole-time salaried officials, the others un- 
paid. There would be consultative committees for England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and- Ireland. 

For carrying out the scheme, forest officers, foresters and foremen would 
be required and would have to be trained. Forest officers would be inspec- 
tors engaged on survey, planting plans, supervision of planting, and advisory 
and experimental work. It is estimated that the service would require 
60 officers by the fifth year of operation. Probably 20 reliable men with a 
good knowledge of British conditions would be available at the outset. 
These men would have to be university trained and the standard necessary 
is that represented by a good honours degree in science. 

It is recommended that the Forestry Commission should midertake 
the general control of forestry education, and should maintain " demonstra- 
tion woods ” for practical work. 

The increase of population on the land under the Committee’*' scheme 
woidd be considerable. It is estimated that it would result ultimatdy 
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in the settlement on the soil of not less than 25,000 families, or 125,000 per- 
sons in all. 

\YaY necessities, — The necessities of war govern the whole report, 
A few passage may be quoted from the general summing-up of the military 
case for afforestation ; — 

We have, to speak plainly, run risks against which every other con- 
siderable country has long taken care to protect herself 

The war has disclosed no demand which could not have been satisfied 
by timber grown in this country with its favourable soil and climate and 
abundance of waste land 

It is only a question of time before the whole of the country's growing 
timber which is fit for commercial use must disappear. The result is a 
depletion which the Government cannot afford to neglect. This country, 
poorer in timber at the beginning of the war than any other European coun- 
try except Portugal, will be more destitute still at its close. Even if every 
acre felled is replanted, it will be man}’ years before the present output 
can be repeated 


RUGGERI AEFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

A STATISTICAL ENQUIRY 
INTO CO-OPERATl\T^ ORGANIZATION (concluded). 


§ 9. Summary of laws on co-operation of the various states. 

We will conclude thit, paper by summaiizing the chief provisions of 
the laws which regulate co-operation in the dirferenl States of the Union, 

Alabama. 

Scope and purpose of an association : Mutual aid, benefit, industry. 
Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With judge of probate in county in 
which principal place of business is situated. 

Filing fee : As for other corporations. Judge of probate hhall receive 
15 cents per loo words and 2.50 for examining articles. 

Management : Not less than five directors. 

Capital stock : Not less than $ 

California. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize ; Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : Clerk of county in which the prin- 
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cipal place of busiuebs is siLuated, ti copy with the Seciclaiy of State. 
Filing of amendments : With clerk of county. 

Capital stock : Non-stock. 

Transfer of memerships : May be transferred by boaid of diiectors. 
Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail or by proxy : May be provided for in by-laws. 
Distribution of profits; According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : Upon written request of two thirds of the members. 

CotORADO. 


Non-Stock: 

Scope and Purpose: Pr6ducing, preserving, ebrjing, canning, shipping 
or marketii^ of agricultural, \iticultural, horticultural, dairy or apiarian 
products. 

Number who may organize : Tliree or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With Secretary of State and 
Recorder of Deeds in county in which the principal place of business is 
situated. 

Filing fee . $15 to Secretary of State 

Filing of amendments : With Secretary of State and with clerkof county. 

Capital stock : Non-stock 

Transfer of memberships : May be transferred with the consent of 
the board of directors 

Voting : Each member one vote 

Voting by mail and by proxy : No voting by proxy. By-laws may pro- 
vide for voting by mail. 

Dissolution : Upon written request of two thirds of the members. 
Capitd Stock: 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : 10 or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

Filing fee : As for corporations in general. 

Stock ownership : May be limited by by-law.a. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws : 

Connecticut. 

Scope and purpose : Trade or any lawful mercantile, mechanical, ma- 
inifacturing or agricultural business. 

Number who may organize : Seven or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation ; With town derk fn tovra in which 
business is conducted. 

Management : President, treasurer and board of not less than five di- 
rectors. 

Capital stock : Not to exceed S 50,000. 

fcsue of stock :'When paid for in full. 
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Stock ownership : I,imited to $ i,ooo. 

Purchase of business of other associations : Two or more associations 
formed under this Act may consolidate. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws, proxided that lo per 
cent, of net profit be appropriated to a reserve fund until it equals 20 per 
^nt. cf the capital stock. 

Dissolution : Upon request of two thirds of members. 

Annual reports : To be made to the Secretary of State. 

Florida. 

Scope and purpose : Producing, preserving, dryir^, packing, shipping 
or marketing of horticultural and agricultural products. 

Number who may organize : Three or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : As for other corporations. 

Mans^ement : Not less than three directors. 

Capital stock : Non-stock. 

Transfer of memberships : By permission of the board of directors. 

Voting : As provided by the articles of incorporation*. 

Voting by proxy : May be provided for in the by-laws. 

Dissolution : Upon written request by two thirds of the votes. 

Illinois. 

Scope and purpose : General mercantile, manufacturing and produc- 
ing business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

Filing of amendment : With Secretary of State and Recorder of Deeds in 
county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Management : Not less than five directors. OfiBicers shall be president, 
vice-president and treasurer. The offices of the last two may be combined. 

Capital stock : Shares not less than $ 5 more than $ 100 in value. 

Stock ownership ; Dimited to five shares. 

Transfer of stock : By-laws may provide that corporations shall have 
first right to purchase any stock for sale. 

Purchasing business of other associations : By a two-thirds vote of at 
least two thirds of the members the corporation may invest its surplus 
to the extent of 25 per cent, of its paid-up capital in the capital stodc of 
other co-operative associations, and the board of directors may invest a 
maximum of 10 per cent, of the paid-up capital in the same maimer. 

Voting by mail and by proxy : A vote by mail counts if the voter has 
been notified in writing and it is accompanied by a copy of the motion. 
Proxies may be appointed by writing. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Atiminl reports : To be made to Secretary of State before i March. 
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Provisions for existing organizations : They may come under this 
Act by filing a sworn statement that members have decided to do so by 
11 majority of at least two thirds. 

Use of word*" co-operative : No corporation formed after the passage 
of this Act may use the word unless it complies with this Act. 

Indiana. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Twent5’--five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Scaetar}' of State. 

Filing fee : As for other corporations. 

Stock ownership : May be limited b3’ b^^-laws. 

Transfer of stock : May be regulated b}" b^^-laws. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-law^s. 

Provision for existing oiganizations : Ma^" come under the Act by filing 
declaration with Secretary of State. 

Iowa. 

i 

Scope and purpose : Agrcultural, daii3\ mercantile, manufacturing 
or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments : With Secretary 
of State and Recorder of Deeds of the county in which the principal place of 
business is situated. 

Filing fee : Ten dollars to Secretary of State for filing articles and S5 
for amendments, provided that if capital stock be less than S500 the fee is 
St. Recorder of Deeds to receive the usiul recording., fee. 

Management; Not less tJuii five directors. Officeis shall be prcvsi dent, 
one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. The offices of the 
last two may be combined. 

Issue of stock ; When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not to exceed $100. 

Purchase of business of other associations : B3' the vote of a majorit}^ 
not more than 25 per cent, of the capital of an association may be thus 
invested. 

Voting : Each member has one vole. 

Voting b3" mail : Allowed if the member thus voting has been notified 
in writing and if a copy of the motion accompanies his vote. 

Distribution of profits : Subject to revision by association ; dividend 
on stock not to exceed 10 per cent. ; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits 
until 50 per cent, of paid-up capital has accumulated for a reserve fund ; 
5 per cent, of net profits for an educational fund ; suppliers" dividends to 
members and emplo3’ees. 

Dissolution ; If no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
members may petition district court. 
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Annual reports : To Secretaiy of State before i llaich. 

Provision for existing organizations* A give^ o:«.fcioa must iue a 
sworn statement that a majont}’ of its member- . as votc-r m c»f 

coming under this Act. 

Use of word co-opa alive : Aftei tiie p issage of i! Aet i coi pot- 
ation not complying with it to use the woid. 


Kansas. 

Scope and purpose: An3- agricultural, meicantile, dairy, mining, 
manufacturing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Twenty or more. 

Piling of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

Management : Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
one or more \dce-presi dents, secretary and treasurer. The offices of the 
last two ma3^ be combined. 

Stock ownershij) : Not over lo per cent, of capital stfick. 

- Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Annual reports ; Made to Secretary of ^ate. , 

Provision for existing organizations : May file swoin statement that 
majority" of their members have decided to come under this Act and pa}- 
fees. 

Use of word co-operative '* : Organizations not comphdng with this 
Act may pot use the word. 


Massachusetts. 

Scope and purpose : Any agricultural, dairy or mucantilc business. 

Number who ma}^ organize ; Seven or more. 

Capital stock : Not to exceed i^io,ooo. 

Stock ownership : Not to exceed $400, 

Investment of reserve : May be invested in buildings of association or 
lent to members on real estate mortgages. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : Capital stock dividends not to exceed 5 per 
cent. ; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits for reserve fund until at least 
30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated ; not more than 5 per cent, of 
net profits for an educational fund; suppliers' dividend must be paid to stock- 
holders and may be credited, to non-stockholders as pa3mient on share of 
stock at one half the rate to stockholders. 

Provision for existing organizations : ]\Iay file sworn statement that 
association has decided b^r the vote of a majority to come under this Act 
and pay fee of $1. 
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Michigan. 


Non-Stock : 

Scope and purpose ; Any lawful purpose other than pecuniary profit. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of association : With the Secretary of State and the 
clerk of the county in which the principal place of business is conducted. 

Capital stock : Non-stock. 

Provision for esdstii^ organizations: Any corporation not aiming 
at pecuniary profit may reincorporate under this Act. 

Capital Stock. 

Scope and purpose : Mercantile, agricultural or manufactming 
business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments : ^th .Secretary 
of State and clerk of county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Filing fee : As for other corporations. 

Management : Not less than five directors. Ofificirs to be president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. The offices of the last two may be 
combined. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $i,ooo. 

]Votij]g : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail : Allowed if the voter is notified by writing and a copy 
of the motion is attached to his vote. » 

Distribution of profits : Subject to revision by the association, 6 per 
cent, stock dividends, lo per cent, of net profits for reserve fund until 
30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated. Suppliers’ dividends may 
be paid to non-members at half the rate to members. 

Annual reports : Made to Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations : May come under this Act by 
complying with its provisions and filing a sworn statement with the 
Secretary of State. 


Minnesota. 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful mercantile, manufacturing or agricul- 
tural business. 

Piling of articles of incorporation : With registrar of deeds of the county 
in which the principal place of business is situated. 

Marragement President, treasurer and not less than three directors. 
Capita stock : Not to exceed $100,000. For creameries not to exceed 
$ 25,000. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not over $1,000. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Disttibution of profits : According to by-laws. 
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Dissolution : If no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
or more members may apply to district comL. 

Annual report : ^eameries report to dairy and food department. 

Montana. 

Scope and purpose : Trade or any branch of industry, purchase or 
distribution of commodities for consumption, borrowing or len^ng money. 

Number who may organize : Not less than three nor more tnan seven 
incorporators. 

FiUng of articles of incorporation : With Secrctarj' of State. 

Filing fee: §5. 

Capital stock : Shares of not less than $ 10 or more than S 5,000 each. 
Stock ownership : One share each. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Nebraska. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Not less than 25. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : with Secretary of Stale 
Filii^ fee : As for other corporations. 

Stock ownership : According to by-laws. 

Transfer of sto^ : According to by laws. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Provision for existing organizations : May come under Act by filing 
sworn sfatement with Secretary of State. 

Nevada. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation; With Secretary of State and clerk 
of county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Management : According to by-laws. 

Capital stock : Non-stock. 

Transfer of memberships : By permission of the board of directors. 
Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution otprofits : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : By written request of two thirds of the members. 

New Jersey. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful mechanical, minit^, manufacturing 
or trading business. 

Number who may organize : Seven or more. 

Filing of articles of association: Approved by diief of bureau of 
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vstalistics of labour and industries. Filed with clerk of county in which 
principal place of business is situated. 

Management : Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
tieasurer and secretary. 

Capital stock : Share value not less than $ 50. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Transfer of stock : According to by-laws. 

Purchasing of business of other association : May have interest in an- 
other society to the extent of one third of its paid-up capital. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : As for other corporations. 

Annual reports : To the clerk of the county- and the chief of -the bureau 
of statistics of labour and industries. 


New MEXICO. 

vScopc and purpose: Producing, preservfng drying, packing, shipping 
01 marketing agricultural, viticultural or horticultural products. 

Number who may organize : Three or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : As provided by State law. 

Management : According to by-laws. 

Capital stock : Non-sto^. 

Transfer of memberships : Not to be transferred without consent 
of board of directors. 

Purchasing of business of other associations : Associations formed 
under this Act may coasolidale upon a vote of two thirds of the members. 
Two or more associations maj use the same agencies. 

Voting : According to articles of incorporation. 

Voting by mail : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : Upon request of members representing two thirds of total 
vote. 


NEW York. 

Scope and purpose ; General producing, manufactuiing and mercantile 
business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Piling of articles of incorporation : As for other corporations. 

Management : Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. Offices of last two 
may be combined. 

Capital stock : Shares of $5 each. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not over $5,000, 
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Transfer of stock : By written consent of corporation. 

Purchasing business of other associations : Not to exceed 23 pci cent, 
of its capital. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail : Allowed when member has been m)tified as to mo- 
tion and a copy thereof is attached to vote. 

Distribution of profits : Stock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent, ; 
not less than 10 per cent., of net profits for a reserve fund until 30 per 
cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated ; 5 per cent, of net profits for 
an educational fund ; suppliers' dividends to members and emplo^^ees and 
at one half rate to non-members. 

Dissolution ; If no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
or more members may petition supreme court of county. 

Annual reports ; To Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations : Filing sworn statement wth 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word “ co-operative Not to be pait of the name of any 
coiixiralion framed after the passage of this Act and not complying there- 
with. 


North Carotina. 

Scope and purpose : Any agricultural, dair^", mercantile, mining, 
manufacturing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments : With Secretary 
of State and clerk of superior couit in county in which principal place of 
business is situated. 

Filing fee : $10 and fee allowed by law to Secretary of State ; $2 when 
capital stock is less than $1,000. Fifty cents to clerk of court. For filing 
amendments $ 5, 01 $ 2 if capital stock is less than $ 1,000. 

Managemdht : Not less than five directors. OflSces shall be chose of 
presideuc, one or mare vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. Those 
of the last two may be combined. 

Stock ownership ; limited to 20 per cent, of paid-up capital stock. 

Transfer of stock : According to by-laws. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail aijd proxy : Vote by mail to count if accompanied by 
a copy of the motion. Proxies must be appointed in writing. 

Distribution of profits : Subject to revision by association, stock di- 
vidends not to exceed 6 per cent., not less than 10 per cent, of net profits 
to reserve fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated, not 
less than 2 per cent, of net profits for an eduoatioual fund, supplieife' divi- 
dends to members and employees and to non-membeis at one half rate. 

Annual report : To Secretary of State and division of markets and 
rural organization. 
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Piovision for cMsting organizations : Filing sworn statement with 
Se> letaiy of State. 

Use of word " co-operative ” : Not to be tused m name of any organiza- 
tion heieaftcr foimed and uol complying with this Act. 

North Dakota. 

Siope and pmpose : Any lawful mercantile, manufacturing, agri- 
cultural or industrid business. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

FiUng fee : $io. 

Management : President, secretary, treasurer and not less than three 
directors. 

Capital stock ; Not to exceed $50,000. 

Issue of stock ; When paid for in full. 

vStock ownership : Not over $1,000. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : If no dividends are paid in five years, five 01 more mem 
beis may petition. 

Annual reports : Creameries report to dairy commissioner. 

Ohio. 

Scope and purpose : Trade associations. 

Distribution of profits : According to by laws. 

Oregon. 

Scope and purpose ; Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize ; Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendmeats : With Secretary 
of State, clerk of county and Oregon Agricultural College.* 

Filing fee : $10 to Secretary of State, 25 cents per 100 words to 
derk of county. For amendments $5 to former and 23 cents per 100 
words CO latter. 

Management : President and four other directors. 

Issue of stock ; When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not over one fifth. ^ 

Purchasing of business of other associations: Not co exceed 20 per 
cent, of its capital and reserve fund 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail and proxy : May vote by mail, not by proxy. 

afetribution of profits : Stock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent. ; 
not 1^ than 5 or more than 25 per cent, of net profits for reserve fund ; 
suppliers’ dividends to non-members at one half the rate to members. 

Dissolution : By written request of two thii^ds of members. 
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Aunual reports : To Soci etao' of State and Oregon Agricultiural College. 
Provision for existing organizations : Must file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word " co-operative ” : Restricted to associations complj-ing 
with this Act. 


Pennsylvania. 

Scope and purpose : Productive or distributive business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Piling of articles of incorporation and amendments : With Secretary of 
State and recorder of deeds of county in which principal place of business 
is situated. 

Piling fees : 10 cents for each 100 words to Secretary of State and re- 
corder of deed**. 

Capital stock : Shares $5 to $25. 

Stock ownership : $1,000. May be increased by vote of members. 

Purchasing business of other associations : By vote of majority of 
member*! 

Voting : Kach member one vote. 

Voting by proxy : Not allowed. 

Distribution of profits : Stock dividends of 5 or 6 per cent ; not less 
than 2 %per cent, of net profits fo: educational fund ; suppliers’ ^vidends 
to members and employees and at half rate to non-members. 

Dissolution ; By vote of majority of members. 

Reports : To be posted in principal office every month. 

Existing organizations : May come under Act by vote of a majority. 

Sooth Carolina. 

Scope and purpose : Agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining, uu'chani- 
cal or manufacturing business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of anicles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

Management : Not less than five or more than nine directors. Offices 
shall be those of the president, secretary and treasurer, or those of the last 
two may be combined. 

Capital stock : Not less than $100. 

Stock ownership : Not over one fifth 

Purchase of business of other associations : By a vote of a majority 
reserve may be invested in capital stock of Ovher associa Jions to the extent 
of not more that 25 per cent of capital. 

Voting ; Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : May be revised by association ; stock dividends 
not to exceed 6 per cent. ; not less than lo per cent, of net profits to reserve 
fund until at least 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated ; 
5 per cent, of net profits to educational fund : patronage dividends to share- 
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holders and employees, and to non-members at half the rate, may be 
ctedited on share of stock. 

Annual reports : To conimibsioner ot agricultuic. 

Provision for existing organizations : May file sworn falatenieiil with 
vSecretary of State. 

Use of woid " co-operative ” : Forbidden to orgaiiizalions formed 
after the passage of this Act and not complying with it. 

South Dakota. 

Scope and purpose: Any agricultural, daily, mercantile, mining, 
iiianufactuiirg or nicchanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or nioxe. 

Filing of amendments : With Secretary of State. 

Management : Not less than five directois. Ofl&ces slmll bc‘ those of 
piesident, one or moie vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, or those of 
last two may be combined. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $1,000. 

Purchase of business of other associations : B}’* vote of a maioiity 
up to 25 per cent, of capital. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail : Permitted if vote is accompanied by written cepy 
of motion. 

Distribution of profits ; May be revised by association ; dividends on 
capital stock not to exceed 10 pei cent ; net less than 10 per cent, of net 
profits to reserve fund until 30 perce*it. of paid-up capital is accumulated; 
net more than 3 per cenr. of net profits fer educational fund ; suppliers' 
dividend to shareholders 

Provision for existing organizations : To file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 


Tennessee. 

vSeope and purpose : Bu>*ing and selling any agiicultural products and 
dealing in merchandise. 

Number who may organize : Seven or more. 


Virginia. 

Scope and purpose : Any agricultural, dairy, nieicantile, manufactur- 
ing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With judge of circuit court, State 
corporation commissioner, secretary of the commonwealth, and derk of 
circuit or chancery court. 

Filing fee : To secretary of commonwealth and clerk of court. 

Management : Not less than three directors. Officers shall be 
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president, one or more vice-prc^idclltsJ, bectetary and treasurer. Offices 
of last t^^o maj" be c'^mbined 

Stock ownership : Xot to exceed §1,000. 

Purchase of business of other organizations : B.v vote of majorit3% 
up to 25 per cent, of its capital. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail : If vote is accompanied by copy of motion. 

Distribution of profits : Ma3 be revised by associations ; stock divi- 
dends not to exceed 6 per cent. ; not less thsn lo per cent, of net profits 
lu until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated ; 5 per 

cent, of net profits for educational fund ; suppliers* dividends to sbare- 
Loldeis and emplo\^ees and at half rate to non-shareholders. 

Dissolution : If 1:0 stock dividends are paid for three successive years 
five or moie may apply to circuit court. 

Use of word co-operative " : Forbidden to organizations formed 
afti r passage of this Act and not complying with it. 


Washington. 


Nonstock : 

vSc'Ope and purpose : Any lawful business except canying on a business, 
trade or other undertaking for profit. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State and county' 
auditor of county in which piincipal place of business is situated. 

Filing fee : As for stock corporations. 

Management : Acciodiiig to bj^-laws. 

Capital stock : Non-stock. 

^^oting : x\U members have equal power. 

Dissolution : Upon wiitten request of two thirds of the members. 

Provision for existing organizations ; To file statements Tvdth Secre- 
tary of State and county auditor after vote of a majority. 

Capital stock : 

Scope aiid purpose : An}'' lawful business. 

Number who anay organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments : With Secretarj" 
of State and auditor of county in which prmcipal place of business is 
situated. 

Filing fee : S25 to Secretary of State and 15 cents per 100 words to 
• auditor. For amendments : §10 to Secretarj’^ of State and 15 cents per 100 
words to auditor. 

Management : Not less than three directors. Officers shall be presi- 
dent, one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. 

Issue of stock ; When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership ; Not more tlian one fifth of stock. 

Purchase of business of other associations : By a majority vote of a 
majority of the >stockholders. 
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Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail : Allowed if vote is accompanied by a written copy of 
tlie motion. 

Di^ribution of piofits : Capital stock dividends not to exceed 8 per 
cent. ; 10 to 25 per cent, of remainder of net profits to reserve fund ; sup- 
pliers’ dividends and at half rate to non-members. 

Annual report : To Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations: To file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word “ co-operative ” : Forbidden to corporations not 
complying with this Act. 

■ Wisconsin. 

Scope and purpose : Any agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining, ma- 
nufacturing or mechanical business 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

[“ >' Filing of artir^es of incorporation and amendments : With Secretary 
of State and registrar of deeds in coimty in which principal place of busi- 
ness is situated. 

Filing fee : $ 10 to Secretary of State and 25 cents to registrar of deeds. 
For amendments $5 to Secretary of State. 

Management : Not less than five directors. Offices shall be those of 
the president, one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, of 
which the last two can be combined. 

Stock ownership ; Not more than $ 1,000. 

Purchase of business of other associations : By a vote of a majority 
not more than 25 per cent, of capital may be thus invested. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail : If copy of motion accompanies vote. 

Distribution of profits : Stock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent, of 
net profits to reserve fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is 
accumulated; 5 per cent, of net profits to educational fund; suppliers’ 
dividends to stockholders and employees and at half rate to non-stock- 
holders. 

Dissolution : If no profits are paid for five [or more years, five or more 
stockholders may apply to circuit court. 

Annual reports : To Secretarj of State. 

Provision for existing organizations : To file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word " co-operative ” : Not to be used as part of name of any 
corporation organized after passage of this Act and not complying 
with it. 

Wyoming. 

Scope and purpose : .^icultural, dairy, live stock, irrigating, horti- 
cultural, mercantile, manufacturing or industrial business. 

Number who may organize ; Kve or more. 
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Filing of articles ot incoipouition and aiiieiidmeats : With Secretary 
of State and clerks of counties in which business is caiiied on. 

Filing fee : As for corpoiatious in geneial. 

Management : Not less than three directors. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $ 1,000 or one third of oat^taiiding 
stoJr. 

'Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail or proxy : Only if provided in by-laws. 

Distribution of profits : May be levised by stockholders ; capital stock 
dividends not to exceed 8 per cent. ; not less that 10 per cent of net profits 
to resen^e fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated ; 
supplieib' dividends to non-members may be provided for in by laws. 

Annual reports : Statement to be kept on file with the secretary of the 
association. 

Use of the word “ co-operative ** : Forbidden to associations noi com- 
pljdug with this Act. 
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sources: 

Biz/ozfro (Antonio) : I^e affiltanze collettive per assicurare il pane e il la voro agli iimili (Col- 
lectica Fa} ms jor eiisi^nni* Bread a}%d Labout to Hie Poor ) , Unione deile Catledre Ambnlanli 
di Agricoltura Italiaue {Union of Italian A}iibula}ii Ckait^ of AgriculUoe). Propaganda 
leaflet, Ko. i. Parma, Pdati, 191^. 

ScRPiERi (Prof. A.) and :Mami (Dr. G.) : Collective Farms in Italy and in particular those of 
I^abourers, extracted from our issues (Bulletin des TnstituUom 6 conomiqucs ct Sociali<ti 
for September and November 1913. 

Bellelli (Arturo) ; H movimento operaio ddla provincia di Reggio ndl ’Emilia (The Laboum s’ 
'Move}ne}it of the Province of Reggio in Em/Jafl), Reggio Emilia, Cooperaliva fra I,avoranti 
Tipografl ed Afiini, 1918. 

Camp.anini (Dr. N.) : Relazione tecuica agrariasiilla tenuta della Cooi)erativa Agricola di S. Vit- 
toria (A^HcuUural and Technical Report the Agricultural Co^operoUve Association 
of Sta, Vittoria), ibid., 1918. 

BOLL.V (Gastone) : I^e cooperative di produzione agraria {The Agricultural Co-opeiutire 
Associations of Production) , Florence, Tip. «11 Commercio*, 1918. 

I/E AFnTTAmE CoLLETTiVE IN' SiciLiA E LA GuDRRA (The CoUctivc Farms in Sicily and the Wm ) , 
(E^ idence as to these and criticism of them), Federazione Sidliana deile Cooperath c, Gir- 
genti, Tip. C. Formica, 1917. 

lIoviuBXTO cooi»£RATivo p.LRiEEXSE (Thc Pa/tiiesan Co-opt rat ive Modern cut}, Federazione 
deile Cooperative di j?anna e Provincia, Parma, Tip. Coop. Parmense, 1917. 

C00PCR.VZ10NE Agricoly, organ 0£ the Office for the Li-'pection and Assistance of Agricul- 

* tiiral Co-operative Associations, I'ormeLl by the Isfitufo Nazioiiule di C}editu pc} la Coopc- 
nisUmL , Bologna, Nos. 5 to 9, 6 March to i May 1918. 


§ I. GENERAI, character of ITALIAN COU^ECTIVE FARMS. 

These farms represent one of the most recent and characteristic forms 
of the agricultural co-operative movement in Italjb The}’- are associations 
of agricultural labourers whose aim it is to procure for themselves the usu- 
fruct of the land they till. In most cases they attain this aim by securing 
a contract of lease, and hence the societies are known as collective lessees. 
In some cases they procure a contract which gives them a right to a half, 
third or other share of produce. They are always legally constituted as 
co-operative societies having limited or unlimited liability. In the pro- 
vince of Bergamo they take the form of civil societies having unlimited li- 
ability. 

As the basis cf the system on which the lands are managed there are 
the collective farms bax^ng a divided and those having a united manage- 
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ment. The formei take over land lioiu owneis in the block and distribute 
it in small lots amorg tbeir members. The latter cultivate lard in com- 
mon under a single technical and adinint^tratire iiiai agement. 

Those ha\4ng a di\ided management have a numerical superiority, 
but as regards intermit}" of cultivation and perfection of technical methods 
it is those which have a united management which lead. On the latter 
work is done by turns ; and this plan represents an interesting attempt to 
lessen unemployment by a distribution of the available work among the 
members of the absociations whose number almost alwav'® exceeds that 
which a farm requires. 

Collective farms having a united manageiiiciit are predomixiautly of 
socialist and those ha\dng a divided management of Catholic inspiration, 
except in Sicily where all of them, whether Catholic or socialist, have a di- 
\dded management. 

The members of the associations are journeymen labourers in the case 
of the farms having a collective management, colom or small owners in the 
case of those having a divided management. They do not, except in Upper 
3 ^ombardy, live on the land they cultivate but in villages or small towns more 
or less distant from it. 

The duiatioii of the leases varies in the different casts from twentj'-oue 
to twenty-five years, and the lands taken are the property of the State, ot 
corporations or of individuals. 

The necessaiy capital is neaily alwaj’s obtained b}^ credit ; in South 
Italy from the special institutions granting agricultural credit, ard in North 
Ital}^, where these institutions are lacking, in various ways, from institu- 
tions granting co-operative and other credit, from private capitalists, from 
buyers of agricultural produce, from the associations holding the farms 
in the form of advances, or from the members of these associations in that 
they concede that the payment of their wages shall be dela^^ed. 

Beyond farming the lands the associations usually exercise some com- 
plementary function to the profit of their members. They conduct col- 
lective purchases and sales, keep agricultural machines, manufacture cheese, 
practise the mutual insurance of live stock, and afford agricultural credit 
either as middlemen acting for the institutions to which the law entrusts 
this function or as autonomous deposit and loan funds. 

Besides the economic activity which has been described, the associa- 
tions holding collective farms practise a more or less intensiv^'e social acti- 
vity to the adv^antage of their members, establishing technical schools 
and children's homes, and organizing occasional courses of lectures on 
agriculture and other subjects tending to popular education. 

Their original aim in Sicily and Upper Uombardy was to eliminate the 
speculating middleman {^abellotto, fttahile), whose activity was having a 
more and more deplorable affect in raising prices. In Emilia and Romagna 
it was, as we shall see, to find an effective remedy for the unemplo^’ment 
of the agriaUtural classes which emigration had not lessened. 

All that has been said holds good for collective farms in general. Com- 
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plete and recent statistics with regard to them are lacking (i), but data 
exist for some of their groups, especially for those formed among the Emi- 
lian labourers whose organization makes them the most interesting and the 
most fruitful of discussion. We will treat of them brieflj^ in the succeed- 
ing paragraphs. 

§ 2. The coelective parks of eabotjrer>s. 

The associations holding collective farms formed among labourers have 
spread especially in Emilia, where the traditional organization of agriculture 
is that represented bj’ the system of coloni. It is not however the ooloni 
but the journe3T.iien workmen who have founded collective farms. 
It is this cjitegor5" of labouiers, employed either on the small holdings 
to supplement the work of farmers or in those Emilian districts 
where there aie as yet no small holdings or on large public works, who, 
especially about 1890, enjoyed the worst coi ditions as legarded wages. 
Hence, especially in the decade ficm 1890 to 1900, a defence was organized 
and thus a rise in wages was secured. However there followed on the rise 
in wages such a reaction afiecting the technical organization of agriculture 
that the labourers, even where their strong organization had enabled them 
to dominate and monopolize the market for casual labour and where they 
could keep wages relatively high, did not succeed in avoiding a serious 
amount of unemployment. Therefore from their initial activity, which 
was purely defensive, they proceeded to undertake co-operative activity. 
By means of consumers' co-operative associations they strove to increase 
real wages in that they provided themselves with the means of subsistence 
at better prices ; by means of producers’ and labourers’ co-operative asso- 
ciations, among which those holding collective farms became very import- 
ant, they sought to realize the value of that labouring power which would 
without them have remained inactive. From such objects the system of 
the Emilian farms have derived seme characteristics which deserve notice. 

Usualty they are constituted as limited liability co-operative societies 
and they procure land to cultivate b}*" means of a contract of lease, or, as has 
alreadj" been noticed, by a contract giving a partial right to produce. 
Among the forms adopted that of a collective partnership should be noticed. 
A strict contract is here made between the manager of a farm and a group 
of labourers for the growing of a determined crop : they engage to execute 
all the necessary work and as payment they are granted a fixed share of the 
produce. 

Some associations were constituted especially to take over farms ; 
others already existed and had other functions (consumers’ co-operative 

(i) T 3 ae Italian F<Kleration of Aifricultural Consortia putjlislieil at Piacersfa in 1906 the 
reeults of a general enquiry into collective farms in Italy. More recently the National Eeague 
of Co-operative Associations plilan) has undertaken an enquiry into the technical and 
alministralive orgattizallon of these institutions and the restilts obtained by them, but owing 
to difficulti« of various kinds this enquiry has not reached completion. 
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associations, especially in the district of Reggio ; and labomers’ associa- 
tions, formed chiefly to execute public works, especially in the province 
of Ravenna). This explains the difference, often considerable, between 
the time at which an association was formed and that at which it began 
itsfairmng enterprises. In some cases, however, this difference uas due 
to a dday in finding the land to be tilled. 

All labourers without distinction, both women and men, who receive 
wages are admitted as members. In some societies — in the co-operative 
associations of Reggio, for instance — small farmers and mHayers are also 
admitted if they work for wages for at leastjhalf the year. Members always 
pay a small entrance fee and are obliged to subscribe for a given pumber of 
shares, w’hich are most often paid for in instalments, weekly or monthly. 
Torvards the partial or total pasonent of the amount of the sutscribed shares 
sums are also detained from the profits which fall to each member at the 
end of the year. Thus, in order rapidly to increase the share capital, the 
profits which ought at the end of the year to be distributed among mem- 
bers are frequently employed to acquire shares on their behalf. It is also 
attempted to increase the share capital by yearly payments to a sinking 
fund fixed by the by-laws. 

The following are extraordinary reasons for expelling a member from 
the co-operative association : the removal of his habitual place of residence 
from the commune or part of a commune where the association is situated ; 
his permanent disablement for work; his failure to make payments for 
shares ; his failure to register himself with the local defensive league and the 
labour bureau ; bis taking of land on lease on his own account ; his joining 
of another society havii g aims like that of the association in question. A 
member may appeal against expulsion to the meeting or college of council- 
lors. Generally the administrative council admonishes him or suspends 
for a determined period his exercise of bis rights before it goes so far as to 
expel him. 

Among the duties of members that of supplying the labour necessary 
to the co-operative enterprise is foremost. 

All members, both men and women, have the right to vote at meetings ; 
and these are competent to discuso and approve the balance-sheet of the 
previous financial year, to nominate officers of the society, and to deal with 
all matters placed on the agenda by a resolul ion of the administrative coun- 
cil or at the request of the committee of syndics or at least one third of 
the members. 

The inspection of the society’s management is in many cases exercised 
not only by the syndics but also, more or less completely, by the federal 
organs. The co-operative associations of the provinces of Re^io, Bologna 
and Ravenna are united, as we shall see, in provincial federations, which 
not only afford aid where trade and technique are concerned but also give 
help with regard to book-keeping and the revision of books. 

We will give some particular information as to the more importap 
groups of collective farms. 
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T\BI<L 1 


Name aud bituation 

of Coiummie 

Societj 1 

1 

Date a| 

01 1? 

consatullou ^ ^ 

_ 1 " 1 

Subscribed 

A.jsricultnral i Catnpi^iiola ^ 

opcrali\c Sock , 
ty ot tht Tiller-. 1 
ot the Soil of 

Camp lifttold 
ltd 

4 Fcbiuuv 1 169 

J)*'! 

10,140 CK 1 

1 

1 

1 

A.^cultuii^ Cd Babbrtf 
peritivc Sock 
ti it thi TiUc^-s 
<1 the S » 1 ( i 

Fabbiic 

Itl 

^0 ‘bent 
lOOj 

1 

1 

17,976 00 

Agricultm il C > Rio S 1 ceto 
optnti^c Sock 
ty of the Tilkrs 
of the Soil of 

Rio Sahecto, 

Itl 

17 203 

1004 

11,56000 

\giACultural Cl Ko\clIara 
ipci ltl\ C bl iK 
ly ctNoMlli*!'* 
ltd 

2 5 Mirch 2 *1 

I 0 

12 24 J 00 

Tircib Cj-i 1 c- Caiitq^io 
nti\ t bocict^ 

t CjUfr*j;©io, 

llcl 

10 -V-pii 8 

8,000 CO 

V. TicuHuril Cj Gualiieii 

5 No\ — 

— 


Lollechtit jmmh of 'lie Prootnce of Reqgio 
S I Sluir capital 


Various 


f pci \c S< c c 1911 

t> of b i 1 1 V t 

1 ji 

uT 

Voticultoa il L Guilticu 23 Ftbium 

opcrUnt Sock- iSjo 

ly oi bmli Vil- 
uiia 

ltd 


579 1 86,^00 00 30,72000 — 


— — — — 7,06785 

33 ' 31.3^^950 25 442 2" 2,51980 24,80363 


2,012 177 625 50 Io6,^53a8I 139,351 32 66 



COir^i-ClIV^ I 


\tttl nunia^c^uhni iannin^ \em ic)I5-iq' 




Dale 

Haluc ol siocJv ,11 lit-as 



Uea 

Rent 

of 


— 

1 ocil eld 

iotil il e 

in 

11 

contmct 


aiacbu-es 


of labour 

hec arft> 


of 

I ive Stock 

and 

m li as 

ip liras 

— 

— 

lea«e 

— — 

urpleitiei ts 




3448, 

36 391 

' - 320 00 

\ 

1904 1 



1 


14 OH 

825 00 

19^2 

56,760.00 

5.173 1 1 

77, if 3 2 


30 bS 

5 250 OT 

J912 




904 

700.00 

1013 





27 

8,270 ro 

1915 

- 




69 40 

8,800 00 

1900 





— 

— 

— 

49 416 00 

2 i.fi 37 5 ^ 

2^3 754 32 

72 *-87 60 

35 OJ 

|.,ooo 00 

1907 





80.00 

8,750 o> 

X903 





48.00 

4,350 00 

1904 





47.00 

4,350 00 

— 

45,690 00 

26,438,15 

68,520.12 

30,712 14 

44 00 

3,680 00 

1909 

1 




! 

! 

62 53 

i 

8,038 00 

T 9 H 

1 

„ 1 
18,520 00^ 

1 

j 

I j,b27 02 

32,240.52 

I 3 . 895 >M 

18.70 

1 

3.400 00 

1911 

0,200 00 j 

2,000 00 

22,476 99 l 

8,205 70 

i 

353 

£iv.elioiii 

igri 1 

150,990 00 

43.9S1 55 

1 ^ 47 .' 5 i 7 87 

91,710 62 

3214] 

1 

5,700 to 

391 ^ 





42 6g 

1 i 3 »i 5804 | 

1911 





33.50 i 

1912 

28,610 00 

},o69 00 

67 212.15 

30,76951 

33-60 

1 , 
1 

1908 

1 




1,052 83 

1 86,591.04 


359 * 1^6 CO 

118,12705 

72,8885 59 

285,669.16 
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§ 3 . ThB COIAECTIVB PAIiMS IN THE PROVINCE OP REGGIO EMIEIA. 

In the province of Reggio Emilia a vast organization of labour is con- 
stituted by three groups of societies which have as their respective objects 
defence, co-operation and thrift. Defence is organized in rural and indus- 
trial leagues ; co-operation is practised by labourers’, consumers’ and agri- 
cultural societies ; and thrift by means of associations for mutual aid and 
other bodies. 

The agricultural co-operative societies are not however merely de- 
ments formed for the purposes of this organization of labour. Their 
rise is strictly connected with the phenomenon of unemployment. The 
rise in the price of labour provoked in the province from 1901 a tendency 
among agriculturists in general, and especially among small owners and me- 
tayers, to make as little use as po^ible of casual labour, omitting all work 
not absolutely necessaiy and accomplishing the rest chiefly by means of 
their own families. Thence arose, especially in winter, an aggravation of 
the existing unemployment and a consequent weakening of the organiza- 
tion of labour and instability of the 'rates of wages secured. That the la- 
bourers should, as agricultural co-operative societies, directly rent land 
seemed a remedy very fit to be applied to this accentuated unemployment. 
From 1901 onwards, therefore, there were established the co-operative 
societies ot Eabbrica, Santa Vittoria, Campagnola, Rio Salicetc^Novellara, 
Gualtieri and others. All these procured land by taking it on leases of 
nine years, secured by high cautionary payments. 1 n general such land was 
cultivated intensivdy, the crops being rice, wheat, maize, oats and vines, 
meadowland being included, live stock kept, and agricultural machines 
used to a notable ^±ent. 

The preceding table contains some data as to the farms of the province 
which have a united management and are the mosi characteristic and the 
most intinmtel3' connected with the general movement for the organiza- 
tion of labourers. 

The staff employed by these co-operative societies is formed of mem- 
bers : a permanent staff, in receipt of yearly wages, consists of foremen who 
organize and direct the work, of persons who have charge of the live stock, 
of an espert who directs the farm and sometimes a secretary-accountant ; 
and the casual labour is supplied bj' other members of the society who are 
caUed upon in turn to undertake the various kinds of work. !^ception- 
ally, casual labourers who do not belong to the society may be added to 
them. The societies distribute the work so as to m^e the largest call 
upon members for labour when the demand on the part of private employers 
is lowest ; and in other seasons they seek to place their members on pri- 
vatdy owned farms. 

Simultaneously with or soon after the development in the rice grow- 
ing parts of the province of farms having a united management, societies 
holding collective farms having a divided management were in course of 
formation on the high plateaus and the dopes of the hills. The labourers 
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of a commune or a part of a commune united to take a large farm, prefer- 
ably as societies having social objects, and divided it in lots proportionate 
to the families of the members and the area of the available laud. These 
lots varied in area from one to one and a half hectares. 

Simplicity of management and a small investment of capital characte- 
rize co-operative societies cf this form, who in 1915-1916 held nearly 400 
hectares of land distributed among seven of them. We have the following 
data vrith respect to them : 


Tabi,b 11 . — Collective farms of the province of Reggio, having divided man-^ 
agement,in the farming year 1915-1916. 




Share Capital (liras) 

Aica 

farmed 

(hcc-ares) 

Rent 

in 

liras 

Date 

of 

forma- 

tion 

£« 4 amoer 

V- of 

mem- 
bers 

sub- 

scribed 

paid-up 

reserve 

Agriculltiral Co-operative So- 








cietyof Aiola (Montecchio) 

50 

a, 160 

2,t6o.oo 

37.75 

121.84 

26,446.78 

1905 

Co-operative Society of Pieve 
Modolena (Reggio Emilia) 
Co-operative Society of Celia 

32 

2,040 

1,421.00 

233.14 

33.89 

10,580.00 

Z912 

(Reggio Emilia) 

34 

4,080 

3,047.19 


29.22 

5,050.00 

1909 

Bibbiano. . 

Roucocesi (Refifgio E- 

273 

6,552 

6,039.62 


24.5 + 

4,448.85 

190 1 

milia) 

24 

? 

? 

? 

20.45 

5,850.00 

191Z 

Cavriago 

170 

5,340 

3.560,00 

— 

129.73 

25,200.00 

1904 

Sesso (Reggio Emilia). . . 

17 

2,200 

1.190.12 

— 

7.83 

2,295.00 

1915 

Total . . . 

600 

22,372 

16,417.93 

429.70 

367.50 

79,870.63 



The working of these co-operative societies is most simple. An admi- 
nistrative council sees that the terms cf the letting contracts are observed 
by the concessionaries. Everything else is left to the personal initiative of 
members, each of whom makes use of his lot as he thinks best. The work 
of management is reduced to collecting the rent paid in quotas by the dif- 
ferent members and delivering it to the landlord. To meet small expenses 
the rent is incieased by a few liras^a hectare. 

Ifc is impossible to furnish data as to the 3dcld obtained by these co- 
operative societies and the wages they pay, for their land is divided into 
many small farms and therein no joint account-keeping. It may be assum- 
ed however, on the basis of approximate calculations deduced from aver- 
ages, that the value of their totsl yield is somewhere round 400,000 liras, 
and that they pay as much as 150,000 liras in wages, the wages absorbed 
by one hectare of land being taken to be 300 liras. 

Altogether therefore, the collective farms of Reggio reach a gross pro- 
duction worth about 1,200,000 liras and pay about half thif sum in wages. 
They form par. of the Federation of Co-operative Agricultural Associations 
of the Province of Reggio Emilia by means of which they acquire the pri- 
mary materials necessary to agriculture. An agricultural office, charged 
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with the supervision and technical management of the federated societies, 
is annexed to thi«- federation (i). 

To conclude : the organization of the collective forms of this province 
is certainly among the best. There is here unusual cohesion among th., 
labouring masses afiected and an unusual consciousmss of that transforma- 
tion of personal values which the agricultural co-operative societies have 
occasioned. The farms indubitably alleviate unemployment, and they 
are a proof that the labourers have reached a stage at which they can them- 
selves undertake agricultural enterprise and are prepared to take advantage 
cf all the resources which modern science has made available for agricul- 
ture. These collective farms were, in fact, among the first to introduce 
mechanical ploughs, and all agricultural machines are used on them. They 
bring under cultivation laud which has all but been abandoned ; the y change 
the kinds of crops grown where this hos never previously been attempted ; 
and, when their first n serves have been formed, they compete with pri- 
vate enterprise to obtain land to cultivate, reaping notable advantages. 
T^ical examples are the co-operative associations of Fabbrico and Santa 
Vituoria, of which the latter acquired in 1911 a holding of 345.96 hectares 
lor 774422 liras and thus proved thal it lacked faith in che future no 
more than tenacil y and the spirit of initiative. 


§ 4. The coi,eective far^s in the province of ravenna. 

The collective farms of the province of Ravenna form the most nume- 
rous and compact group. This province centains the three emondarii 
of Faerza, Lugo and Ravenna, of which the first is characterize^! bv its 
prevailingly billy and mountainous land, while the two latter consist of 
uninterrupted plains extending t(' the sea over more than 1,200 square 
kilometres. It is on the plains that the co-operative movement has spread. 
Here are found lands organized hi small holdings, lands recently improved 
and lauds not intended for tillage. Of these three zones the first has an 
area of 73,643 hectares and is divided into small holdings farmed on the 
system of niMayagc, The lands recently improved occup3" a total area of 
19,841 hectares, and are either managed directly b}’ their owners or let to 
agricultural contractors. The lands not intended for tillage cover an area 
of 14,604 hectares which comprises the pinewoods of Ravenna, meadows 
and pastureland of slight production, vallej’s where cane grows, and stou3^ 
land along the coast. 

Corresponding to the agricultural contracts and the sy^stems of agri- 
culture common in the two cultivated zones, the labour is shared by the 
stable peasantry — the mHayers — and the casual labourers. The available 
employment is defectively distributed among these two classes, so that the 
casual labourers suffer very’- gravely and for long periods from unemployment. 


(1) TUisfetleratiou lecently acquaicfl a halting of 350 hectares. 
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In Romagna emigration does not, as in otlier districts, modify tlie causes 
of unemplojmient ; and the labourers' leagues have therefore planned a vast 
programme which has among its aims that of obtaining concessions of pub- 
lic works from the State, and from private persons wages which will allow 
of saving as a provision for periods of unemployment. 

In order more quickly" to carry out this programme, it was necessary to 
unite the defensive movement with economic institutions which would, 
by organizing the srarious groups of labourers, allow these to compete di- 
rectly with employers, and by becoming contractors instead of wage- 
earners to replace employers. Thus there arose many co-operative labour 
societies and societies of agricultural production which improved the con- 
ditions of labourers and rais^-d their standard of living. As to the co- 
operative societies farming lands in the pronnoe of Ravenna alone we liavc 
the following data. These societies are distributed in socialist and re- 
publican groups in accordance with the political party to which they be- 
long ; and therefore it sometimes happens that there are two collective 
farms in one place. 


TABtii III. — The agrtcuHiiral co-operative societies farming lanih 
in the province of Ravenna in 1917. 



No. of 

Aica of 
T^ands 

Value of 
average 


Meinbcis 

farmed 
in tomatwe 
(I) 

annual 

yield 


— 

I 4 ia 9 

a) The Federal or Socialist Group : 

I. Federation of the Co-operative Society of Ravauja 


4,611 

800,000 

2. Agricultural Co-op,, SobboigoFratti& Garibaldi. . . 

262 

350 

220,000 

3. Agricultural Co- op, , Sobborgo Safli 

100 

267 

So.ooo 

4. Agricultural Co-op,, CastiglionediRavtima 

99 

39 

25,000 

5 . Agricultural Co-op. , Campiano 

145 

37 S 

110,000 

6. Agricultural Co-op,, San Bartolomeo . 

42 

QO 

25,000 

7. Agricultural Co-op., Santemo 

76 

139 

39,000 

8. Agricultural Co-op , Piaiigiiumc 

217 

1,062 

300,000 

q. Agricultural Co-op., Mezzano 

322 

799 

225,000 

10. Agricultural Co-op. , Santo Stefano 

81 

198 

5X,ooo 

II. Agricultural Co-op. , Carraie 

66 

307 

63,000 

12, X/abourtrs’ Co-op., Ravenna 

2,885 

1,450 

150,000 

13. Tyabourers’ Co-op,, Castiglione Cervia 

232 

610 

200,000 

14, I^abourcrs* Co-op., Massalombarda 

363 

516 

250,000 

15. Tyabourers* Co-op., Alfonsinc 

780 

40 

10,000 

It). I^^bourers’ Co-op., Sant 'Alberto 

616 

180 

45,000 

17. I^abourers* Co-op., I^avezzola . 

394 

90 

20,000 

Total . . . 

6,680 

11,123 

2,613,000 


(3,708 hectarts) 


(t) 1 tornaiufa « about 7/3 hectare. 
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No. of 

Members 

Area of 
Lands 
farmed 
in iofnatuf$ 

Value of 
average 
annual 
3ield 

b) CouRortia or Republican Group : 

— 


Lima 

I, Autouomus Consortium of the Co-operative Societies 




of Ravenna 

— 

1.745 

200.000 

2, New Labourers' Co-operative, Sobborgo Eratti . 

790 

892 

230,000 

3. New Labourers' Co-operative, Sobborgo Safii . . . 

300 

925 

1x2,000 

4. New labourers* Co-operative, Ghibullo 

135 

165 

30,000 

5. New Agriculttttal Co-operative, Savio 

85 

56 

9,000 

6. New Agricultural Co-operative , Castiglione Cer\'iQ . 

136 

154 

17,000 

7. NewAgriculttttal Co-operative, S. Zaccaria 

136 

100 

19,000 

8, New Agricultural Co-operative, Sant 'Alberto . . . . 

237 

210 

40,000 

9. New Agricultural Co-operative, Campiano 

71 

97 

10,000 

10. New Agricultural Co-operative, Cannuzzo 

430 

218 

7,000 

II. New Agricultural Co-operative, Cervia 

163 

120 

40,000 

12. New Agricultural Co-operative, Plangipane 

537 

122 

30^000 

13. New AgricolttttalCo-opetative, Santo Stefano. . . . 

124 

58 

9.000 

Total . , . 

2,844 

4,86* 

755.500 


(1,621 hectares) 


Summary. 

а) 1 7 societies, membeis 6,680— Area in hectares 3,708, — Annual >icld 2,613,000 liras, 

б) 13 societies, members 2,844 — Area in hectares 1,621. — Amiiial yield 753,500 liras. 

Total: 30 societies, memlers 9,524 — Area in hectares 5,329. — Annual yield 3,366,500 liras. 

Here also land is generally procured on leases, of from 9 to 12 years ^ 
security being supplied by cautionary" payments. But another method 
is jalso followed, exclusively b}" some co-operative societies, and by others 
together with the preceding method. This second method ’s that of col- 
lective partnership, whether on the mUayage or the third-share system, to 
which we have already alludecL The duration of arrangements of this latter 
kind is as a rule one year, sometimes two or three. They are most frequently 
applied where the cultivation of rice, beetroot or tomatoes is in question. 
C^uerally co-operative societies prefer leases only because they lack the 
capital needed by systems of partnership. Many kinds of crops are grown 
on the lands cultivated : rice prevails, but wheat, oats, maize, beetroot, 
tomatoes and meadlowland are also found. The Co-operative Society of 
Massalombarda grows fruit and early vegetables for exportation on a large 
scale. 

Live stock is little kept, for the area of meadowland is restricted and 
mechanical ploughing often takes the place of ploughing with animals. 
Machines and implements are largely used and also chemical manures. 
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§ 5. The collective farms m the province of parma. 

These farms are on the whole of recent date. Their chief aim is, as it 
is of those elsewhere, to contend against unemploj-ment which has become 
acute of late years owing to the diminution of public works. Although as 
yet they are not numerous it may be concluded that they will develop ra- 
pidly, for the first experiments have had good results as appears from the 
following figures taken from the balance-sheet for 1916 ; 


Table IV. — Tlte Collective Farms in the Province of Parma. 



of 

consti- 

tution 

No. of 
members 

Capital 

Hectares 

Rent 

Yield 


— 

— 

l^iras 

— 

X^iras 

Z 4 ras 

3 orgo S, Doimino . 

1906 

950 

4b, 373.86 

33.0000 

5.000,00 

17,670.56 

Colomo 

1912 

463 

27,854.29 

104.9941 

16,756 00 

56,533.29 

Fontanella . . 

1914 

380 

50,335.35 

95.5000 

14,100.00 

55,543.69 

Havadese . - 

19x3 

28 

3,432.84 

89.0000 

16,174.45 

57,631.45 

Sissa. ... 

IQ13 

xji 

23,981.51 

106.2824 

23,373.40 

94.344.16 

Total 

. . . 

1 . 95 ^ 

151,977.85 

428.7765 

75,403.85 

281,723.15 


On the irth of last November two other agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties became active, those of Soragna and Busseto. The former took on 
lease three farms, having an aggregate area of 148 hectares, for an nnntial 
rent of 23,500 liras. The latter took on lease one farm of 62 hectares rent- 
ed at 15,000 liras a year. 

In addition the Co-operative Society of Borgo San Donnino, the old- 
est and most important, has leased a ijother holding of 33 hectares for 4,750 
liras a year ; and in November 1918 that of Fontanella will take on the leasp 
of an important holding of 94 hectares rented at 21 ,000 liras a year. These 
new undertakings account altogether for 337 hectares rented at 64,350 li- 
ras. and they bring the aggregate area collectively farmed up to 765.7765 
hectares rented at 139,653 liras. 

The first experiment in agricultural co-operation in this province is 
owed to the Casa del Popolo di Borgo San Donnino (The House of the Peo- 
ple of Borgo San Donnino) whose scheme it was to distribute the yield of 
the land it farmed to its own members. It is worthy of mention that with- 
in three years the yield of this small farm was almost trebled, and that 
while its individual lessee had with difficulty maintained on it a single fa- 
mily of peasants the co-operative society today maintains three families 
on it in much better conditions. It is also pertinent to note that when the 
lease fell in the rent was doubled, and that the value of the land has much 
increased thanks to the co-operative society's skilled farming. 

Another flourishing collective farm is that of Ravadese, which secured 
two holding s on lease in 1913 and which " healed tiig wound of unemjdoy- 
ment ” by ensuring continuous and remunerative work to about thirty 
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families. “ Our chief cause for satisfaction — to quote from the admi- 
nistrative councirs report on the year 1917 (i) — is that we were able to 
overcome the grave difficulties due to the war, siicceding, by nicatis of the 
indefatigable help given by our women and children who -worthily replaced 
the labour of their men absent on militaiy" service, in cultivating ecotiomi- 
cally the holdings which we manage as collective farms We think it is of 
interest to reproduce from this report the society’s financial statement for 
1917, which gives a concrete idea of its working and the results it obtains. 


Financial Si Hcment of fhc year 1917. 

RHC]BIPTS 

Urae 


Produce: Wheat. . . 

. . 70 6/W('/k!( 2) 289.00 quintal 

13.488.48 

I\Iaize . . 

. . 27 

137.20 w 

4,839.20 

Forage . . 

• . 138 ' 

843.98 » 

14.44348 

Tomatoes . 

. , 6 ) 

280.38 )i 

4.344-33 

Beetroot . 

. . 9 

702.70 •> 

2,513.10 

Oats . . . 

, , 8 

23.00 

882.27 

Potatoes . 

. . 2 

66.10 D 

1,203.22 

Grapes . . 

• • 

162.90 y ) 

4,887.30 

Beans . . 

• « 

0'4o 

217.00 

Wood . . 

. . 

26S.85 

1,38143 

Cocoon.'^ . 

• • 


2.747.71 

Milk . . . 

• • 

jio.jo quintals 

8,074.50 

Profits ot Warehouse 


909.73 


260 biolche 

Total . . . 

59,931-73 


Gross pi ofits of live stock 28,^46.23 

Various resources 4,379,58 


Total . . . 92,557.54 


(i) La Ooop&raxioni A^icola^ Bologna, Nos, 6-7 > 10 April 19x8. 

(3) The Parmesan Holoa is taken as approsdmately equal to hectare, but in 
reality 3 x/4 biokhei are needed to mfitke a hectare. 
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Expexditueb. 

Laboil/ : 

Members .... 45.5-io hours at o.8o an hour 36,433 — .»,ronnt 

Casual 19-375 " ■ ’ 8,125.10 

Extraordinary 920 

Extra paj'ments. 850 46,327.10 

3 Ianures, sulphur, sulphates, etc. , 7,000.00 

Plon^lring, seeds and seeds of 1916 diarged to 1917 4.530-I5 

Stock other than livestock replaced for 1917 3,130.00 

Threshing and ptesshig 1,263.-32 

Seed procured for 1918 359-20 

Keeping of cocoons 1917 ... . 1,403.65 

Packing, transport, painting, etc 1,009.12 

65,022.54 

Rent 17,523 

General expenses '..... 7,172.48 

24,693.48 

Total . . . 89.718.02 

Net profit . . . 2.839.52 


Balance . . . 92,557.54 


„ , Amount 

SOOETY’S CAPITAI. - 

Una 

Paid-up capital 3,850.00 

Reserve funds 2,347.21 

Thrift fuirds 1,634.20 

Total . . . 7,851.41 


E these items of receipt and expenditure be compared with those re- 
corded before the societj' holding collective farms was formed, it is found 
that today the holdings produce about three times as much as they did 
before such formation ; that 28 families Uve on them receiving wages at a 
rate far higher than the ordinary rate, while previously hardly five families 
lived on them with difficulty ; and that the landowner, who previously 
made a marginal profit of no more than 9,000 liras a year, corresponding 
to a rent of about 35 liras a biolca, now receives a rent of more than 65 liras 
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a hiolca. This is proof that agiictiltuial co-operation beyond consider- 
ably improving the economic conditions enjoyed by tillers of the soil and 
healing the wound of unemplojTnent, increases thf^ revenue of landowners 
and the yield of the land 

The Co-operative Society of Fontanella is also important. It now 
leases three holdings and its chief merit consists in its introduction into them 
of great improvements, secured by an enormous expenditure on manures 
and by an organization of the land. 

The Co-operative Societies of Sissa and Colorno work admirably in 
every respect, as regards both their management and their technique. 

These notes suffice to show the importance which the movement re- 
presented by the collective farms seems to be destined to acquire in the pro- 
vince of Parma, where the agricultural co-operative societies recently con- 
stituted a provincial federation. 

§ 6 . The collective farms in the province of bologna. 

For this group of collective farms we have the data contained in the 
following summary which refers to twelve societies belonging to the Bolo- 
gnese Pro^dncial Consortium of Agricultural Co-operatiw Societies (i). 

Outside this consortium there Is the important Co-operative Society 
of MoUnella which comprises some hundreds of members, and has obtained 
on its rice fields a yield of 90 quintals of rice the hectare, thus beating every 
other record in this particular. The Co-operative Society of Bolognina 
di Crevalcore, which has latterly attained to a certain development, also does 
not belong to the consortium. 

The agricultural co-operative societies i this pro\dnce generally pro- 
cure land to cultivate by means of contracts of lease for a term of from four 
to twelve 3"ears, sometimes, in the case of rice fields, of one year only. Land- 
owners are secured by the product and therefore a cantionar^^ pa^mient is 
rarely made. The great majority- of the lands are planted with rice. 

The Bolognese farms are among those which have succeeded least 
well. A lack of good direction and management ; a want of discipline 
among the members who have claimed from their own co-operative socie- 
ties higher wages than those given by private persons ; considerable risks 


(i) This consortium united on 31 December 1917 fonrteen co-operative societies, IiaNing 
a subsetibed capital of 8,165 liras. In tliis year it look on lease from the management of the 
hospitals ten holdini,s ha\ ing an ai*gret>ale area of 776 ioi tMtun. (a Bolognese lomatura = 2080 
square metres) for a yeaily rent of o,» >03 liras. The holdings were then ceded to the co-opera- 
tive societies of Calcara and Piumaz^o. Morco\ er in 191 7, for the first time since it was form- 
ed, the consortium became active in the sphere of coUective purchasing, suppl3ring to eleven 
consorted co-o^>erative societies more than 4,500 quintals of mineral and organic manures, 
about 40 quintals of fertilhers, 130 »iuintals of seed potatoes, more than 400 quintals of 
combustibles, and two tractors ordered by the co-operative societies of Anzola and Barlcella* 
Finally it established the foundations of an office of accounts intended to keep the bookft 
of c<voi)erafave societies which have not the means to do this for lhemscl\ es. 
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Tabi^B — Co-operative societies belonging to the Provincial Consoriiim. 



Year 

Number 

Area of land 
cultivated 
in f Of nature 


0* 

of 

aoSosq. 


constiiiitiwii 

membuTs 

metres) 

I- Agricultural Oroperative Society In 
Altedo (Malalbergo) 

lyob 

734 

bCMy 

2 . Production and I/abour Co-operativ e bo- 
Cietj of San Venanzio and San Vin- 
cenzo di Galliera 

t 



3. Agricultural Co-opcratl.e Society of 

San Pietro in Caaale 

A 

0 'J 3 

5 v »7 

4. Agricultural Co-operative Soc cty f 
^ledicina 

lyo7 

600 

1,300 

5. Agricultural am I,au< ui Oi opeiatlve 
Society of Aiizola Emilia 

igio 

209 

916 

6. Agricultural Co-operative Suuelj cf 
Crcspellano and adjac«it communes 
(headquarterti in Calcara <li Cti- 
sptllano) 


51 

932 

7. Agricultural Co-ui)aitu%c Socl^l> 

Tillers of the Soil in Minerbio . . . 


56 

236 

8. Agricultural Co-operative Society in 

San Giorgio di Piano 

» 

II 

155 

g. .Vgricultural Co-operalive Stnicty in 
Sant*Agata Bolognese 


II 

i.asO 

10. Agricultural Co-operative Society of 
Budrio, (headquarters in Maddalena 
di Cazzano 

1915 

17 

sys 

ir. Agricultural Co-opeiaiivc Society if 
Tillersof theSoU in Baricella . . , 

igi6 

25 

1.234 

12. Agricultural Co-operativa Society in 
Piumazzo di Caslelfranco 

» 

IQ 

338 

Total . . . 


2.790 

8,917 (I) 


resulting on the almost exclusive cultivation of rice ; high interest payable 
on debts ; and much competition for the lands to be let account for tlie 
fact that in this province the agricultural co-operatives societies have ob- 
tained less good results than elsewhere. 

§ 7. The FAcnjTiEs enjoyed by eabourbes’ co-operative societie.'? 

IN THE MATTER OP EBASING STATE EANDS. 

We cannot conclude this article on the collective farms of Italy without 
noting that in response to a former resolution the decree-law No. 1676 (2) 
of 20 September 1917 has made opportune provision for facilitating the let- 

(i) About 4580 acres. 

(a) GanreffJk Vfficiaile del Regno d'lfalm, Rome, Xo. 253, 26 October T917. 
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ting of State lands to labmiiers co-opeiative societies. Tlie facilities in 
question allow leas^.s of properties as to which private contracts may be 
made to be granted to agricultural co-operative societies and co-operative 
societies of labour and production on much more liberal terms than those 
which normally have force. Evei}- limitation on the amount of rents lias 
in fact been removed, and the duration of leases has been extended to nine 
3^ears v/ith permission to the government to extend them yet further where 
a lease involves an obligation on the lessees to execute works of improve- 
ment or specified works. 

By the same decree special facilities were granted to co-operative so- 
cieties in the matter of gimng security and guarantees for the obligations 
they assumed, these securities beirg limited to a fit and proportionate sum 
which can be paid as an addition to the annual rent. It is hoped that 
these societies vdll thus be protected from easy exploitation by usurers or 
the necessity of obtaining laigc advances of capital, and from the coii- 
sequei t ii jurj’ to the economy of their farms. 

Finally the Katioral Ii stitute of Credit for Co-operation has indubit- 
ably coi tributed to gi\di g a 2 cw and vigorous impulse to this original form 
of agricultural co-operation in Italy in that it has supplied societies with the 
capital thc 3 ’’ need ; as has the Office of Inspection ard Assistance of Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Societies with its care for their correct administrative 
and technical working ; the Commercial Agency of Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Societies with its pro\4sion for their supply of machines, implements, 
manures and other material necessary to farmirg ; and the National Fe- 
deration of Agricultural Co-operative Societies (i) which co-ordinated 
and regulated the movement in Itaty for forming collective farms. 


(i j F(»r the origin an»l vi orkiii., of these four bodies see our eailier issues 



MISCELI^ANEOUS INFORIHATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


THE PROGIUSSS OF CO-OPERATION IN 1916-1917. — From Siatemenis skotiftng Progress 
or 'he Cn- ■>pefaftvc Movetnetif Iridia during the year 1916-1017, official publication of the 
j;ovcnuiicnt of India. 

The following tables show the general position of co-operative socie- 
ties of all kinds in British India at the end of the financial year 1916-17. 
The figures do not include the province of Delhi, the North-West Frontier 
Province or Baluchistan, where the co-operative movement has as yet made 
iittle progress. Figures for the native States of Mysore and Baroda are 
Included. 


Tabi^ I. — Number and membership of co-operative societies 

in all India, 



1906-07 

X 9 ZX-X 2 

X9X5-16 1 

X 9 X 6 -Z 7 

Kfaid of society 

Number 
■ of 

societies 

Number 

of 

mem- 

bets 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

ot 

members 

1 

Number 

of 

societies 

I 

Number 

of 

members 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

members 

Central (induding 
Provincial Banks 
and XTnions) , . . 

14 

2.774 

* 

120 

11,361 

605 

53,078 

‘757 

84.141 

Agricultural (indu- 
dittg cattle insu- 
rance and reinsu- 
rance societies). . 

740 

54.469 


1 

324,860 

18,051 

717.163 

21,070 

[ 

784,576 

Non-agricultural , . 

89 

33.601 

495 

67,097 

1,019 

148,195 

1.209 

176,70^ 

Total . * . 

843 

90,844 

8.177 

403.318 

19,675 

918.436 

23,036 

120458425 
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TLe unions othei than banking unions, that is to say the supei vising 
unions, numbered 495 in 1916-1917 as against 361 in 1915-1916. In loii 
the total number of banks was 262, as against 244 in the pievious 3’ear ; 
Their total membership ■was 76,195, as against 47,776 in 1915-1916; and 
their ■working capital Rs. 4S0 lakhs as against 1 ^. 400 lakhs in 1915-1916 
Their net profit increased to Rs. 6,66,705. 

The ntunber of agricultural societies, other than the societies instuing 
and reinstuing live stock (i), was 20,725 as against 17,729 in 1915-1916. 
Their members at the end of 1916-1917 numbered 784,252 ; their capital 
amounted to Rs. 596 lakhs ; and their profits to Rs. 17,75,815, as against 
a profit of Rs. 6,56,379 made by the non-agricultural societies. 


Table II. — Number and membership of co-operaiive societies by provinces 

(1916-17). 


Province 

1 Cential 
(including 
* Provindal 

1 Banks 
and Unions) 

Agricultural 
(induding cattle 
insurance and 
reinsurance 
sodefies) 

Non- 

agricultural 

Total 

Number ol 
societies 

, Number 
of 

mem- 
1 bers 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

1 members 

Number of 
societies 

Number 

of 

members 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

1 

1 members 

1 

>Iadias 

1 

1 

71 

3.666 

1 

1,921 

1 

r 18,939 

1 

224 

43,001 

2.216 

1 165,606 

Boml)ay ... 

1 301 

1,095 

' 80,762 

1 182 

47.693 

1,307 

131.018 

Bengal 

60 

6.905 

2,858 

110.961 

l69t 25,582 

3.087 

143.448 

Bihat and Orissa • . . 

1 27 

2,407 

1,337 

56,200 

65 

10,106 

1,429 

68,713 

United Provinces. . 

59 

7,999 

3,008 

102,312 

179 

6.921 

3.246 

117,232 

Punjab 

41 

4,473 

3,417 

129,544 

37 

4,228 

3,495 

138,245 

Burma . ... 

211 

4.465 

2,310 

46,263 

54 

5,002 

2,575 

55,730 

Central Provinces • . 

,219 

47.316 

3,303 

53.497 

105 

2,319 

3.627 

103,132 

Assam 

12 

957 

313 

16,732 

19 

2,011 

3441 T9.7OO 

Coorg 


— 

34 

2,781 

— 

— 

34 

2,781 

Ajmer 

5 

1,072 

372 

12,848 

— 

— 

.S 77 

13,920 

O^otal (British India) . . 

735 

81,821 

19,968' 

730,839 

1.034 

146,865 

21,737 

959,525 

Mysore 

z8 

1 . 99^2 

812 

45.021I 

144 

27.893 

974 

74.906 

Baroda 

4 

328[ 

290 

8,716 

31 

1,950 

325 

10,994 

Total (Native States) , . 

22 

2,320 

1,102 

53,737 

175 

29.843 

1,299 

85.900 

Grand ToUd . . | 

757 

84,141 

21,070 

784.576 

1,209 

176,708 

23,036 

1.045,425 


(1} See page 383. 
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Tabie III. — Working capital for all India. 


1 

1 

1906-07 j 

1911-la 

1 

1915-16 ^ 

1916-17 


Ra. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share capital paid up 

5 , 55»305 

52,58,037 

i. 77 . 69 ,S 79 | 

2,12,23,325 

I#oans and deposits from mem- 
beis i 

5.76.025 


67.37.579 

79.00,583 

Do from mdividmds not 
members 

6,56,9921 

1 88,39,777 

3.35.33.561 

1 

3,88,37.126 

Do. from societies 

(i) 2,404251(1) i,io, 4 i, 533 j 

26,19,925 

32,29.597 

Do from Piovindal or Ceutial 
Banks 

1 

— 

3.31.27.874 

4,01,72,550 

Do. from Govemmcnt . . 

1 2,84,738 

9.34.663 

15.98.705 

17.24.859 

Reseive fund . 

58,598 

9.92,454 

78,79,626 

92,04,138 

Total . . . 

1 23 , 7 l, 683 j 3.35.74.162 

1 10,32,67,149 

12,22 199 , 180 


(i) Includes loans from Provincial oi Central Banks. 



Tabijs IV. — Wo/king Capital (by provides) (1916-17). 
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CANAJ>A 

I. AMENDMENT OF THE AGRICUETURAI, SOCIETIES* ACT OF SASKATCHEWAN — 
The A^ncuUinal Gazette of Canada, Vol. 5, No 4, Ottawa, Apiil 1918. 

The Agricultural Societes' Act of Saf^katchewan has been amended in 
order to provide for boys' and girls' dubs and farmers' dubs which will 
encourage the manual and domestic training oi the young and promote the 
formation of school gardens and gopher and weed clubs* The minimumage 
of persons entitled to sign an appUcalion for the organization of an agricul- 
tural sodety has been changed from eighteento twelve years. Persons may 
become life members of agricultural sodeties by pacing $ 15 to the funds of 
these ; and if fifty or more life members are secured by a sodety it will re- 
ceive a grant equal to half the amount it has received as life members' fees. 

Several changes have been made as to government grants. The mem- 
bership grant is now 25 cents for each member of a sodety having a member- 
ship between 100 and 150, and 50 cents for each member of one having a 
membership between 150 and 200. To earn these grants sodeties must be 
represented at the annual agricultural sodeties' convention. A grant wiU 
be made of half the amount of the prizes paid in connection with competi- 
tions and agricultural shows and seed fairs. If a society which received 
its charter before i Novembei 1917 has existed for less than five years, a 
grant wiU be made equal to two thirds of the amount ot prizes paid in con- 
nection with exhibitions and competitions for the first five years tor which 
this sodety is organized. A grant of not more than half the sums paid on 
providing speakers and not more than $ 25 will be made to sodeties which 
hold at least five meetings for the dissemination of agricultural knowledge. 
The total amount of the grants, exclusive of the life membership grant, must 
not in any year exceed 8 750, except in towns having a population of 3,000 
where their limit is $2,000, 


2. THE JUNIOR FAIiMERS* IMPROVEMENT ASOaATIONS IN ONTARIO — DuNCAN 
(R. S ) m The AgiiculUnal Gazette of Canada, Vol 5, No 4, Ottawa, April igtS 

In the past few years the district representatives of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been conducting in their respective counties agri- 
cultural courses of from four to six weeks for farmers' sons between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty. Very encouraging results bave been obtained, and 
the idea was formed of grouping these young men in permanent organiza- 
tions. At the beginning of 1918 there were therefore 82 Junior Farmers' 
Assodations in existence and their total membership was 1,521. 

The object of these associations is to arouse a deeper, more permanent 
and more intelligent interest in all that pertains to agriculture in its broad- 
est sense. 

From the model constitution which has been drafted for an assodation 
further details can be gathered ; 
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I, This association shall be known as the.,. Junior Farmers' Im- 
provement association. 

“ 2. The object of the association shall be to create a deeper and more 
permanent interest in the agricultural life of the district ; a) by the dissemi- 
nation of agricultural learning among its members leading to improved farm 
methods ; 6) by conducting competitions, such as the acre profit competi- 
tion, in the production of field crops ; c) b3^ conducting competitions sucli 
as the feeding of hogs for profit, dairy profit and baby beef competitions, 
in the production of Hve stock ; d) by arranging for live stock judging com- 
petitions at the local fall fairs ; e) by. conducting simple experiments on the 
farm in cow testing, commercial fertilizers, spra^dng, pruning and thinning, 
under drainage, apiculture, poultry, etc ; f) by the introduction of better 
varieties of farm crops. 

‘*3. The officers of the association shall consist of a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, a committee of management and two audi- 
tors. 

4. The association year shall commence the first day of March 
of eachr^ear. 

5. The association shall hold at least two meetings each 3"ear, and, 
if possible, monthly' .meetings. The meetings shall be hdd at or near the 
place where the course in agriculture was conducted, 

6. The membership of the association shall be limited to those 
who attended the course in agriculture arranged by the local Department of 
Agriculture 

** 7. Au3" iona fide farmer under 30 5^ears of age maj become an as- 
sociate member of the association. 

“ S. Each member shall be notified in writing of all meetings of 
the association at least five da^'s previous. 

“ An annual membership fee of 25 cents shjill be levied ", 


3, THE ORGANIZATION OF CO-OPERATIVE STOCK RLVRKETING ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. — Thompson (W.W.), SuperiuteiiUcnt of Co-opcmtive OrgcinizaUons, Saskatchc- 

an Department of Agriculture, in Fatmcr's Advocati and Home Journal ^ Vol. EHI, 
No. 1326, Winnipeg, 30 February 1918. 

With a view to encouraging agricultural co-operation, the Saskatche- 
wan Department of xAgriculture has drawn up a set of model by-law'S 
which societies can use, modifying them to suit their local conditions. 

The chief protnsions of these b3"-laws are as follows : 

1. All members who desire to market stock through the organization 
shall report to the manager the kinds .of stock, and the number of each 
kind, which they desire to market, and the approximate date at which the 
animals will be ready to be marketed. 

2. When live stock sufficient to make a full carload has been reported 
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as ready for market, the manager shall order a car and shall notify each mem- 
ber ha\dng stock Usted of the date and hour at which such stock is to be 
delivered for loading. 

3. In addition to performing the duties assigned to him by the consti- 
tution, the manager shall be at the stockyard on the dates and at the hours 
assigned for the delivery of stock, and shall receive, weigh and mark the 
animals and load them on the cars. He shall have charge of, and direct 
the sale of, all consignments, receive all money for them, and pay it to the 
consigners, less his commission and all other expenses incurred in making 
the consignment. When so directed he shall send the money by mail to 
the consigners. He shall furnish a statement to every consigner showing the 
net weight of his consignment, the pric'e received for it, and the expenses in- 
curred in marketing it. He shall keep on file all statements received from 
the commission firm selling the stock, and keep a record of the number of 
cars consigned and the amount of stock in them. 

4. The manager shall receive as compensation for his services a commis- 
sion of... cents per hundred pounds on the net weight at the final market of 
all stock marketed through the association, from which commission he shall 
paj" for all extra help used in handling or loadiiigjthe stock and defray any 
travelling expenses incurred in marketing the consignments. He shall 
however have the right to charge for any expenditure on foods, bedding, 
material for makiiig partitions to separate the stock in the cars, etc. 

5. Out of the receipts from the sale of every consignment there shall 
be deducted ...cents (three cents suggested) on every hundred pounds in 
weight of hogs or sheep, and... cents (two cents suggested) on every hundred 
pounds of cattle, and the amounts so deducted shall be placed in such char- 
tered bank as the directors may direct, and shall constitute a fund to be 
used for paying losses that may occur through injury’- to stock in the asso- 
ciation's hands, or to buy office supplies, postage stamps, or such equipment 
as the association rmy require. 

0 . Any consigner whose stock has been accidentally injured while in 
the hands of the association shall receive for it the full price as though it 
had not been injured, and shall be liable for the regular rates of expense on 
the consignment. The payment of damages shall be based on a statement 
made by the commission firm having charge of the sale of the consignment, 
which statement shall show the amount received for the injured animal and 
the amount which would have been received for it had it not been injured. 
No damages shall be paid for an animal not in a healthy condition when re- 
ceived at the local yards by the manager. 

7. Animals will be accepted from and sold for non-members upon the 
same conditions as members, except that double insurance fees will be 
charged on them. 

The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture has also arranged to 
supply stock marketing associations with forms or which to record their bu- 
siness for one year. 
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UNITED states. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE JEWISH AGEICHETUEAI, AND DTDUSTRIAI, AID SOaEl-Y 
ET 1917 (i). — From the society’s annual lepoit lor 1917. 

Id conformity with the wishes which were espressedby the government 
the United States even before the country entered the war, the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society has, like other organizations which 
have agricultural development as their object, made every efiEort to in- 
duce its members to increase their production of foodstuffs. It has met with 
succesp. Jewish agriculturists have obtained, in particular, abundant po- 
tato and maize harvests. 

The Farm Eoan Department did a large business. During 1917 the 
loans which it made numbaed 389, as against 386 in 1916. They included 
however 74 loans made in the spring as a war measure to enable farmers to 
increase planting by buying seeds and fertilizers. The deduction of these 
loans makes the number granted in 1917 less than in the previous year. 
The fact is an evidence of the stronger j^andal position of the farmers and 
the bettor facilities for credit. It is partly to be imputed to the activity of 
the Federal Dand Banks which have rendered first mortgages at reasonable 
rates of interest possible. The loans granted by the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid ^ciety in 1917 amounted to 8 209,453 as against S 229,827 
in 1916. On 31 December 1917 outstanding loans amounted to 8995,085. 
Repayments on farm loans in 1917 amounted to .$202,665, or .$20,503 
more than in 1916 and much more than in any previous year. 

The following table shows the purposes for which loans were chiefly 
granted : 


Purpose of loans 

1 

Number 
^ of loans 

Percent. 

i 

. 1 

Purebase of a farm- 

1 

1 

29 

7 

Ptirchase of equipment 


1 29 

Buildings and repairs of buil lings , - . . 

43 

1 ir 

Paying off of mortgages and other debts 

, 108 

1 28 

Working capital 

! « 

i 25 

Total ... 

■3S9 

1 

100 

1 


Of the 389 loans granted in 19^7* 3* were made on first mortgags, 157 
on second mortgages, 83 on third mortgages, 20 on fourth mortgages, 3 
on fifth mortgages, 6 on chattel mortgages or other collaterals, 14 on the 
purchase contracts of farms bought from the society. The remaining 74, 


(i) See our issues for September 1913 [JHoMIy BMHin of Economic ml Social IvielU- 
and anay 191^. 
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wliict were on unsecured notes, were the loans for seeds and manures to 
which we have already referred. 

The Farm Labour Bureau met with more success than in 1916. It 
placed 1,529 men as against 1,466 in 1916. In its ten yearswof existence it 
has placed altogether 8,527 men. 

The Co-operative Purchasing Bureau secured a turnover of 818,530, 
namely over ^4,000 more than in 1916. 

The campaign for the organization of National Farm Loan Associations 
under the Federal Farm Loans Act brought about real results, for it was in- 
strumental in the foundation of 19 associations in New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Jersey. These associations have altogether 360 
Jewish and other members who applied in 1917 for loans amounting to 
>>1,085,685. Seven of these associations had received charters on 31 Decem- 
ber 1917. Three further National Farm Loan Associations were organized, 
in Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, respectively, on the initia- 
tive of the farmerb themselves. 

The society nourishes the co-operative spirit among its members, thus 
both maintaining existing co-operative associations in good condition and 
encouraging the foundation of others. The Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Company of Sullivan and Adjoining Counties, New York, had altogether 
>^1,314,110 of insurance in force in 1917. The Colchester (Connecticut) 
Farmers" Produce Company, which also was founded by Jewish fanners) 
had a turnover of about 850,000 in 1917, 
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MISCELI.AXEOUS INFORMATION REEATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

TIIE (JPERATIONS OF SOCIETIES FOR THE INSURANCE -VN'D REINSURANCE OF 
CATTEE in — StiUtintHts i>hou.i,t^ PtuHitssof the Co-oi>i>aHve Movement tn 

I, Ua aihing the Yiaj loib-i;- 


During 1916-17 the operations of the co-operative catUe insurance so- 
cieties became more important. The total insured value passed from 
R«5. 3.01,775 in 1915-16 to Rs. 3,10,663 in 1916-17. Moreover the number 
of societies which was 321 in 1915-16 was 344 in 1916-17. 

The following table resumes the situation of these co-operative socie- 
ties in the different provinces : 


Tabee I. — Co-operative insurance societies. 



Bomha} Bengal 

United 

Provinces 

Burma 

Cooig 

Total 
X9 z 6 -x 7 i 

Total 

1914T5 

Nuinbti tTf Societies . . . 

(») 4 

I 

5 

1 

( 324 

1 

1 

1 

344 

321 

Insiired value ... 

Rs — 

45 

1,207 

1 3,04,848'4,563i 

3,10,663 

3.01,775 

Premiums collected - 

— 

9 

33 

1 15,758 

4,606 

20,406 

14,069 

Supplementary contributions 
collected 

j ; 

1 — * 

1 

1 

2,084 

1 3,084 

1,588 

Number of animals: 

I' msuied 

1 

! 

1 

1 

2 

67 

* 9,135 

j 565 

1 9,769 

SJ,b2i 

.2} lost . . . 


— 

2 

» 146 

1 143 

29X 

187 

Claims paid . ... 

1 

— 

— 

'^■5 3,51- 

1,604 

5.I2I 

1,749 

Cost ot manasiement 

® 5 

1 

— 

529 


534 

255 

Funds in hand at end of year 

45 j 

1 26 1 

705 

18,47715,086* 

24,339 

15,943 

Amount cf risk reLusnred . 


1 — 

— 

|Rsi, 43,32 o 

— 

1 1 * 43/320 

1,13,180 

Piemiums paid for reinsu 
ranee . ... 

1 

1 — 

— 

1 7,656 

1 

1 

— 

7,636 

4,022 

(i) Engasjed in collecting capital. 
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Burma, as is seen, leads where the co-operative insurance of cattle is 
concerned, for 324 out of the 344 societies are in this province. As regards the 
business done by the central reinsurance societies all available information 
is condensed in the following table. 


Table II. — Central reinsurance societies (Burma). 


1 

1 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Number of societies ^ 

t 


I 

I 

Nuinoei ut «i£aiiated societies i 


324 

305 ' 

Proporti u < f risk of aflS.liated societies reiusuied ' 


% . 

y* 

Amount vf iis leinsurcd ... 

Rs 1,43,320 

1,13,050 

Piemiums collected 

» 

7,056 

4,022 

Numbei oi animals coveted by offilialed bodetieo . 


6,388 

6,209 

Nnmbei of animals lost 


r |6 

' 37 

Claims paid to affiliated societies j 

1 



1 247 

Cost oi management | 

» 

399 

1 148 

i General fund ’ 

Funds in hand at cud uf year. . . 

f Re8er\e fund 

» 

6,361 

1 2,113 

» 

1,513 

1 1,513 

Goveinmenl subscrii lions, loans, etc ' 

1 


— 

1 

1 

1 


CANADA. 


INSURANCE AGAINST HAUy IN SASKATCHEWAN IN iqiy --The PMic Se}vic 4 
MoAtlly, Vol VI, No. 7. Regina, February 191S. 


A statement of the income received in premiums and of the indemnities 
paid in 1917 by the various companies underwriting insurance against hail 
in the province of Saskatchewan has been prepared by the Superintendent 
of Insurance. It shows that $2,203,492.27 were received as pre mium s 
for insurance of this kind while the indemnities paid amounted to 33.8 per 
cent, of that sum or $744,902.45. We reproduce figures, which axe sub- 
ject to correction, for the various companies. 

(1) Cf. uur issues for ^lay 1917, pp. 37-J8; August 1917, p 35; November 1917, p. 27. 
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CoiLpany 

Premiums 

l,OaS.S 

Acadia Kre Insurance Company . . 

s 60,905.68 

11,82834 

British America Assurance Company 

69,446.20 

JO, 570.21 

British Crown Assurance Corporation 

308,372.81 

51.373-93 

Canadian Indemnity Company . . . . 

145,832.86 

33,593.98 

Canada Hail Insurance Company . . . 

49 . 475-97 

12,359-30 

Canada Security Insurance Company . 

112,258.60 

13,800.49 

Conneciicut Fire Insurance Company . 

102,696.79 

32,827.91 

Dominion Fire Insurance Company . . 

77.489-97 

17,117.09 

Excess Insurance Company 

192,075.00 

47.963-11 

Great Xorth Insurance Company . . - 

89.449.00 

19.491-73 

Home Insurance Company 

293,603.86 

04.787-73 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company . . 

182.332.57 

71,506.28 

l^Iiddle West Insurance Company. . . 

54,282.01 

12,033.65 

Xova Scotia Fire Underwriters . . 

47.379-39 

11,320.87 

Xew York Fire Underwriters .... 

55.836.77 

46,515.80 

Rochester Underwriters 

94 . 334-33 

20,208.40 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 



Company 

109,032.25 

100,583.94 

Winnipeg Fire Underwriters 

33.355-16 

3.330.43 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company . 

135.434-05 

26,344.00 


$2,203,493.27 

$744,902.45 


If to these figures be added those representing the payments, amount- 
ing approximately to §930,000, made to the Municipal Hail Commission, 
and the claims for §830,000 which this commission paid, it is seen that in 
1917 protection against hail cost the people a little more than three million 
dollars and that they received one and a half million dollars in indemnities 
Figures published by the Insurance Department of Alberta show 
that in that province, wWe the premium rate is much higher than in 
Sadmtchewan, the hail companies received $1,786,101.02 and paid out 
$1,148,438.75, 


SWITZERLAND. 

I. THE rsrSDRAKCE OF PIGS IN THE CANTON OF VAUD. —VAirtcuHuu tuiiic^c, 
I^carno, 33 ^rch 1918, No 13 

In January of last year a society insuring against mortality among 
hogs was founded in the canton of Vaud ; and within the first year, which 
ended on 24 February 1918, the usefulness of this institution and the 
favourable reception accorded to it and to the services it rendered had 
become clear. If a casualty occur the member who suffers is reimbursed for 
the whole product of the animal he loses to the extent of at least 80 
per cent, of its value. 

The society’s turnover in its first year of business amounted to 120,000 
francs. 
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E\*ery nn.mbet is bound to pay an entrance fee of 50 centimes for each 
of his pigs. The insurance premium is one franc a 3^ax for pigs kept for 
fattening, 5 francs for these k^t for breeding. 

In viewr of the excellent results of this experiment the foundation of 
similar societies insuring pigs in other cantons is to be anticipated. 


2. COMPULSORY INSURANCE OF LIVE STOCK IN 1916. — Chromque d'a^ic.uliur$ 
ei d'lndustrie laifthe. Fribourg, 20 October 1917. 


During 1916 there was compulsory insurance in 178 drdes and it 
covered 78,152 heads of insured live stock. Since voluntary insurance in 
seven circles covered 1,358 heads of live stodc, there were altogether 79,505 
heads of insured cattle which benefited by the State subsidies. 

The data as to insurance in the circles in which it had been dedared 
to be compulsory are as folloTO : 


Animals insured 78,152 

Value of insured animals Fr 

Animals lost Ii 97 i 

Value of lost animals 

Product of the skins etc. >' 

Indemnities allotted » 

Premiums of the insured >' 

Expenses of administration >' 

Cantonal and federal subsidy » 


47.713,973 — 

1,083,192 — 
636,649.98 
158,447.63 

85.077.88 

22.343.88 
117,228 — 


The data as to insurance in the drdes in which it was voluntary are 


the following : ' 

Animals insured 

Value of insured animals . . . . 


• . 1.353 

Fr. 

749,610 — 

Animals lost 

Value of lost animak .... 


• • 4 S 


23.500 — 

Product of the skins etc. . . . 

• • * 


)» 

13.839-60 

Indemnities allotted 

♦ • • 


)) 

4.932 — 

Premiums of the insured . . . 

• A • 


» 

1,972.41 

Expenses of administration . . 



)> 

643.50 

Cantonal and federal subsidy . 




1,014.75 


The comparison of these data gives the following condusions : 
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Comparative data. 

Compelle 1 Circles 


Mortality 2.52 % 

Product of tUe skins etc. (% of the 

insured value) 58.78 % 

Average rate of premium for 100 

francs of insured value 0.18 fr. 

Expenses of administration per head 0.29 » 

Indemnities allotted 158,44763 » 

Subsidies. 117,228 — » 


Free Ci cle^ 
OOJ o 

58.89 % 

0.25 fr. 
0.47 » 
4.932.— .> 
1,014.75 » 


In the 185 circles in which the insurance was active the expenses (in- 
demnities to the insured and expenses of administration) amounted to 
186,358.01 francs, and 205,293.04 francs w^e received in subsidies and 
premiums. 

This result was obtained in the circles compelled to insure by means 
of an average premium of 18 centimes for every 100 francs of insured va- 
lue, while in the circles where insurance was voluntary the average rate 
of the premium was 25 centimes. 

The circles were distributed as follows over the various districts : 




Compelled Circles, 




Circles 

Animals 

Subsidies 

Sarine. . . , 


46 

17,700 

26,550— -Fr. 

Singine . . 


. . 30 

21,449 

32,173.50 » 

Grnyfere. . 


18 

7,871 

11,806.50 » 

Eac. . . . 


. . 26 

12,500 

18,750— » 

Gl&ne. . . 


. . 14 

5.568 

8,352— » 

Broye. . . 


39 

11.949 

x7.923.50 » 

Veveyst: . 


5 

1.115 

1,672.50 » 


Total . 

. . 178 

78,152 

117,228 — Fr. 



Free Circles, 





Circles 

ATilmnls 

Subsidies 

Gruyfere. . 


. . 2 

262 

275.50 Fr. 

Gldne. . . 


• • 4 

557 

4x7.75 » 

Veveyse, . 


. . I 

434 

325.50 » 


Total . 

• • 7 

X.353 

1,014.75 Ft. 
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Recapitulation, 

Cirdles Auimals Subsidie* 

Saline 46 17,700 26,550— Fr. 

Singine 30 2i,44q 32,173.50 > 

Gniyfere 20 8,233 12,078 — 

Lac 26 12,500 18,750— 1 

18 6,125 8,769.75 ) 

39 11.949 17.923-50 ' 

Veveyse 6 1,519 • 1,998— > 


Total ... 185 70,505 118,242.75 Fr. 

In font circles no losses were found to have occurred among the live 
stock. In 61 the subsidies sufficed to pay all the indemnities assigned. 
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EGYPT. 


DISTRIBUTION OB COTTON SEED TO CULTIVATORS. 
Sotirce: 

The Aoeiccjltohal Jourital of Egypt, Vol. vn, pp. 154 to 1^0 and 222. Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Government Press, Cairo, I9r7. 

We noticed in 1917 an attempt on the part of the Egyptian government 
to distribute cotton seed in order to counteract the reduction in the produc- 
tion of cotton, which was causing uneasiness, by weakening or removing its 
its causes (i). We observed that if the experiment gave the expected re- 
sults the distoibution would be improved and would be extended so as to 
include a larger part of the country and more numerous kinds of seeds. It 
was decided to dose the finandal account of the distribution every five 
years ; and for the first quinquennial period, that from 1911 to 1916, it 
is possible now to give the figures. These shew how useful is this method 
of granting credit for short terms to small cultivators. 

After the experimental distribution of 1910-1911, distributions of 
two kinds were made during the following years : an ordinary distribution 
of good seed to small cultivators, and a distribution within the State Do- 
mains of selected seeds to the largest and most careful cultivators in the 
country. This latter distribution was discontinued in 1915-1916, but the 
supply to the small cultivators, who were most in need of this measure of 
thrit, was fortunately continued. 

The following figures show f he importance of these distributions ; 



X9XZ-Z3 

azdebsO 

X9ia-i3 

axdebs 


19U-15 

ardet )9 

1915-16 

ardcbs 

Ordinary distri- 

button . ... 

39.578 

81.937 

126,152 

44.630 

81,321 

Distribution in 

State Domains . 

2.393 

6,209 

2,513 

1,146 

— 


The interruption of the distribution of seed to the large cultivators in 
the State Domains had therefore, rdativdy, only a slight importance. It 
nearly doubled between 1912 and 1913 ; but almost at once afterwards a 
series of difficulties arose by which it was very much impeded. We will 

(x) See otir issue {BulUUn dts InsUiuiions itsonomiques st SoddUii) for xgxs. 

( 2 } Ax^eb » 5*445 bushels. 
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refer to it later in order to explain the manner in which the system it repre- 
sents should develop. As regards the ordinary distiibution, it has dealt 
with a quantit}" of seeds which was more than tripled in the first three years 
but was inevitably modified by the outbreak of war. However this distri- 
bution will certainly be ina^intained : it is seen that in ic)i5-iCjTh it liad al- 
readj" recovered to some extent from the shock of the war, for in this year 
as much was distributed a.s in 1912-1913. This is a sure sign that the 
government's plan supplied a need. As gradually the cotton area returns 
to its normal dimensions the distribution of seed will regain its importance, 
for it has not lost an}" of its popularity among cultivators. 

The scheme for the ordinary distribution is an outcome of the improvi- 
dence of fell ahin (1). They usually buj" very inferior seed, merely be- 
cause it is cheap ; and the inferior quality of the cotton seed sown has been 
a main cause of the complaints made by spinners as to the quality of Egyp- 
tian cotton. It was a chief preoccupation of the iVIinistrj" of Agriculture, 
so soon as it was constituted a department, to ensure that the fellahtu 
should use better seed ; and it was as the only means of attaining this ob- 
ject that the gov,.ri ineiit ur dertork vState distribution. 

The ideal scheme would Jfiave been to provide the fcUahtn with .‘Spe- 
cially selected seed ; but thi.^s would have been very cost!}' and would, in 
\dew of the fellahin's predilection for cheap seed, have entailed considerable 
loss for the government. Moreover there was not a sufficient sirpply of 
selected seed in the country to allow of its distribution on a large scale. 
The Ministry’ of Agriculture decided, therefore, merely to supply the fel- 
IfiMn with better seed than tbe}^ had previously obtained, at a niore rea- 
sonable price and on less onerous terniv'-. 

The needy state of the fell alitn masses prevents them fr.oin paWng cash 
for their agricultural requirements, and in the past they had to obtain seed 
for their holdings on whatever terms the small dealers imposed on them. 
It was therefore decided that the government could most usefully distri- 
bute cotton seed on credit ; and it is on this principle that the distribution 
has been carried out, the cost of the seed being collected in the autumn after 
it is distributed, at the same time as the instalment of the land tax then due. 

It was further decided to restrict the distribution on credit to the 
smaller fellahins, that is to those plantii g 15 feddans (2) of land or less, for 
it is this class of the rural population which predominates among the 
landholders and cultivators of cotton in Egypt and is most at the mercy of 
un.‘?crupulous seed dealers. 

The plan followed has been that of buying seed which has been passed 
by the agricultural inspectors, who report to the ministr}" just before the 
crops are picked as to those of them from which they think it desirable to 
take seed. The ginners are then requested to meet the ministry's demands 
as far as pos.sible ^nth seed from the selected estates and to provide the ba- 
lance from other approved lots of cotton. The inspectors see that this is 


(1) FeUahiii - native cultivators. 

(2) AfedUan is rouehly ctiuivakut tt> an acre. 
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done, and are present at the gimiiiig, bagging and final sealing up of the 
back«5. 

During the first three years of the quinquennial period under conside- 
ration the government confined itself to purchases from the more important 
ginners ; but in the succeeding two years it was forced also to buy from the 
smaller ginners, because the latter, tempted by the prospect of a rise in the 
price, had bought up most of the better class cotton, paying fantastic pri- 
ces. The large Alexandria houses, refusing to compete in conditions which 
they considered too speculative, had confined their purchases mainly to 
ginned cotton offered for sale in the Alexandria market. This cornering 
of the better crops hy the small dealers did not affect the quality of the seed 
distributed under the ministr^^'s scheme, but considerably increased the 
work of the inspectors. 

The seed is distributed to the cultivators through the Malagas, that is 
the eighty-five government cotton markets controlled by the Provincial 
Councils When the scheme was first put into practice the actual distribu- 
tion was effected through the Egyptian [Markets Company", which received 
a commission first of lorf. and then of 7 per ardeb. But the system of 
the lialagas was introduced in 1912-1913, and it was decided to distribute 
the seed through them. A first experiment Vas successful and the entire 
distribrition has devolved on this organization. The cost to the govern- 
ment is somewhat more than it would have been under the original plan, 
blit this is justified by the assistance derived by the lialas^as. 

Seed is distributed on credit to all landow’ners who pay a land tax of 
js. 6 d. per feddaii or more and the amount of whose land tax exceeds the 
cost of the seed for w^hich they apphn The maximum given to each hold- 
ing is 5 ardebs, which is enough for 15 feddans, w’hether the landlord cul- 
tivates directly, or, partially or entirely, through tenants. In the latter 
case he undertakes to pay the cost of the seed himself, and its price is enter- 
ed against him in the tax books ard paid w’hen the other payments for 
seed are collected exactly as though he had himself used the seed supplied. 
The payments are collected, together with the instalments of the land tax, 
by the s^m^/sorthe village tax collectors who depend on the Ministiy of 
Finance. 

Xo cotton seed is given to any landowner who has not paid on or be- 
fore 31 December for the seed he took on credit in the previous season. 
The sarrafs are expected to see that applications are accepted only from 
cultivators who are of good repute ; and the}- receive, by way of encourage- 
ment, a commission of 5 ^2^. per ardeb if they collect the value of the 
seed from the applicants. 

At the beginning of the season circulars of instructions as to the man- 
ner in which the distribution is to be carried out are sent by the IVIinistry 
of Agriculture to the 'Ontdas, or heads of the sections of districts or villages, 
and their assistants, called SJieikhs el Balad ; and also, by the Department 
of Direct Taxes under which the cost of the seed supplied on credit is col- 
lected, to the sarrafs. The 'Omdas hold periodical meetings of the villagers 
to whom they explain the scheme ; and the inspecting staff of the Ministry 
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of Agriculture systematically \nsits the villages in order to see that the cul- 
tivators receive anj" further explanations wliicli may be necessary. The 
follo^ving table shows how extended is the area over which the distribution 
now takes place. 


Number oi \illages 
taking cotton scid 


Mudiriya 

Total Nmnbei 

_ 

' - 

(Provincial Adminiatratr’e Centres) 

of xHUla^es 

' 1111-1912 

1915-HH6 

Beheira 


133 

228 

El Gharbfya 

.030 

1 71 

221 

El Daqahlij’a 

425 


2 CjO 

El Sbarqiva 

3 S« 

148 

.240 

Bvl Miiiufiya 


- 25 <‘ 

208 

El Qalviibi\-a 

154 

It/O 

90 

Ei (tizu 

170 

71 

5.1 

Beni vSuef 

173 

;(> 

100 

El Faiyum . ... 

124 

00 

4 ^> 

El ^linya . . 

’00 

T 


Asvut 

313 

57 


(riroa 

J40 

0 

- 

Oeua . 

143 

*) 


Aswdii 

74 


- 

Total. . . 

3.71-2 

I, sol 

i, 77 ^> 


It is seen that out of 3,712 villages in Egypt applications were received 
from 1,501 or 40 per cent, in the first year of the distribution, and that this 
number had increased to 1,776, or roughly 40 per cent., in 1915-1916. 

It must however be borne in mind that five of the seven Markazes 
or administrative districts in the province of Asyut, and the three Madi-- 
>iya$ or prcvincial administrations to the south of As^mt, do not cultivate 
cotton. Taking this into account, it is found that 54 per cent, of the vil- 
lages in the cotton gro^iiTg districts of Eg3T?t take seed from the go- 
vernment. 

In the first year, 1911 — 1912, the seed, delivered at the nearest halaga, 
was distributed at 21s. lod, an ardeb ; but the sack, which was officially 
stamped, had to be returned. In 1912-1913 the price was fixed at the same 
level but the cultivators were allowed to retain the sacks. In 1913-1914 
the general rise in the price of commercial cotton seed, which of course 
influences that of seed for sowing, necessitated a rise to 23s. loi, an ardeb 
in the price at which the seed was distributed. It was delivered at the 
lagas as before and the cultivators might still retain the sacks. For 1914- 
1915 the ministry had obtained options, at relatively low prices, on a sub- 
stantial supply of sowing seed, which it was intended to distribute at a pri^e 
lew as compared with that of the commercial seed. But with the out- 
break of war the price of sowing seed dropped, and the restriction of the 
cotton area caused the demand for it to fall. The government had there- 
fore to reduce its selling price bdow cost. The seed was actually distri- 
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buted at i8s. cjd. an ardeb, or js id. an ardeb lesb than its co.'.t the iiiinib- 
try. In the market again rose very considerablj", and the gover- 

verinnent s sale price had to be fixed at 295. 2(h an ardeb, all former condi- 
tions being retained. As the limitation Oii the cotton area was remcved 
and the market resumed a relatively normal coursf , d-fhcnlty was 
experienced in distributirg at this price. 

The value of the seed distributed dusing the quinquennial period under 
review was L. E. 403,007 (i), and of thi« sum only I,. E. 61 was still an out- 
standing debt on 31 ilarch 19 r 7. Practically the whole of this debt had 
been incurred in the last 3’ear ; and therefore the distribution was as success- 
ful financially as it was agriculturally. The prompt repayment of the price 
of the seed reflects favourablj' on the economic condition of the cultiva- 
tors, most of whom are small cultivators, and shows that the sandfs did 
their part cf this distributing work efficiently. 

Prom time to time, but ever}" ytur less frequently there are complaints 
as to the quality of the seed supplied by the department. In every case 
investigation has shown that such complaint has come from an interested 
quarter, either fiom the who himself purveyed the seed and was 

often the agent of the local merchant and who consequent!}" found that the 
ministr}"'s better and cheaper supply interfered with his lucrative trade, or 
from the fdlahtn who had hoped for such perfected seed as would render 
the precautions usually and properly taken in cultivating the crops un- 
necessaiy". Too great emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that the ministry 
does not pretend to supply only the best selected seed to the JellaMn. It 
attempts only to distribute the good seed which it takes the utmost care to 
procure. 

It is a moot point whether the plan of distributing «?pecially scdected 
seed to the cultivators is economically sound. Such seed is oi real value 
only when it is used by cultivators sufficiently intelligent to appreciate its 
purpose and adapt their methods to the new conditions it entails. Fxperi- 
ience has shown that whether fh^tfeUdh lias handpicked, specially selet'ted 
or ordinar}" seed he follows his old methods ; and there is therefore serious 
wastage of good material if handpicked or selected seed be given him. For 
the present the government is attempting only to distribute ordinary seed 
of good origin, which has been carefully sifted by the ginners. It is hoped 
that by the time the requisite quantity of good seed is annually forthcom- 
ing, the government farms and other means of ocular demonstration will 
have taught the JdlaJAn to bring their methods better into line with the 
new order created by a distribution of selected seed. 

The table on page 403 shows that whereas the total area under cotton 
decreased in 1911-1912 and 1915-1916 by 4 per cent., the area under cotton 
for which the ministry provided seed was more than doubled ; and that the 
percentage of the total cotton area which the ministry's distribution of 
cotton seed supplied was 14.74 in 1915-1916 and only 6.90 in 1911-1912. 

In conclusion we must refer to the causes for the abandonment of the 
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distribution of t^eed in the vState Domains. The vschenie for this, initiated 
when the ordinary" distribution was extended to the whole country, w’-as that 
the State Domains should annually place at the ministry ’s disposal a certain 
quantity of sowing seed from the crops produced on them. This seed was 
to be distributed to the large cultivators, and 50 pet cent, of the resultant 
seed, known as “ Domains seed was to be recoverable by the ministry. 
The “Domains seed ” was to be sold, on the same condition, to medium cul- 
tivators, and the so-called " Domains seed fellahi obtained from them as 
50 per cent, of the resultant seed, was to be distributed under the ordinary 
scheme, being sold to small cultivators on credit or for cash. 

This scheme was applied for the first four of the five ^^■ears under re- 
view, but was dropped in the last year because it was found that no results 
could be obtained from it which justified the trouble it entailed. 

The failure w’-as due in the first place to the large landowner?' lack of 
public spirit. The seed was not offered at a high price and unreasonable 
conditions were not imposed ; but the large cultivators preferred to buy seed 
elsewhere and tc be completely free to dispose of their resultant crops, ra- 
ther than to contract to hold 50 per cent, of the seed they obtained at the 
ministry’s disposal. Secondlymanypurchasersof the Domains seed proved 
to be unsatisfactory although reputedly they were good cultivators, 
and it was found impossible to hope for the return of a great portion of the 
amount of seed due. As to buying back the Domains seed, the attitude of 
the ginners made this impossible on any terms "which would have enabled 
the ministry to sell it at attractive prices to the medium cultivators. 

In this connection therefore a whole problem of preparing and educat- 
ing those interested exists and can be solved only with time. 

It remains none the less true that the essential part of the scheme for 
distributing cotton seed subsists and that .satisfactory" progress has been 
made in applying it. It is useful to notice this fact at the close of the first 
quinquennial period for which it has been in practice. 
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ARGCNTINE REPUBIJC 

THE ACTHTTY OF E AND CREDIT ES’ BUENOS AYRES AND THE ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES IN iqi7 — Report of the adniimstiative coimal on the yeai 1917 to the ordi- 
nary and extraoidinaiy geneial meeting of 10 May iqiS Pans, 19x8. 

In spite of bad harvests the economic situation of Argentina further 
improved in 1917, The considerable diminution in the exportable margin 
of cereals, due to the unsatisfactory har\’'est of the beginning of last year, 
was largely outweighed, on the one hand by very high selling prices and on 
the other by a larger export of the products of stock farming of which Europe 
stands in great need. The excess of exports over imports was therefore 
again more than ^49 million francs Money continued in consequence to 
flow into che countiy’, and since che large producers lack occasion for expen- 
diture, European products having become scarce and reaching Argentina 
with difliculty, available capital did not cease to accumulate, and the rate 
of interest lowered more and more on credit operations of all kinds and on the 
mortgage investments, which dail^- become rater, in particular. 

The situacion will be exactly apprehended if the following figures are 
examined. 

On 31 December 1914, that is to say at the outbreak of war, the amount 
of the deposits in the banks of Buenos A3Tes was 2,616,522,000 francs; two 
3"eaTslater,at the end of 1916, it was 3,120,621,000 francs; onsiDecembei 
1917 it was 4,081,316,000 francs. The increase was therefore last year 
one of about a thousand million francs The prospects for the current 
3"ear cause an accentuation of this position to be expected. The cereal har- 
vest is extremely abundant, and transport to Europe has been facilitated by 
agreements with Great Britain and France ; and therefore there is reason to 
believe that the improvement in the economic situation will be further inten- 
sified, and will moreover be generalized since the ships which come to fetch 
Argentine produce will bring European merchandise. 

It is also pennissible to suppose that this general improvement vill 
have the effect of furthei developing the country's production since there 
will be less risk of a lack of markets. 

If only immediate probabilities be considered, greater regularity in the 
pa^^ments by rural borrowers and a rise in the value of properties which are 
tilled or used for stockfarming ma^’' be discounted wheie land credit is con- 
cerned. 

The report of the administrative council of the Band Credit of Buenos- 
Ayies shows that the sales of mortgaged properties b3" defaulting debtors 
were less numerous than in the prenous year. After deduction for amor- 
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tization, the item representing properties temporarily detained has increased 
only slightly : it figures on the balance-sheet as i,022,i(:)5 francs instead of 
994,294 francs as in 1916. The sum mentioned represents the value of 21 
holdings in real estate. The income therefrom is about 8 per cent, of this 
sum. Interest in arrears has slightly" diminished, amounting oiih” to the 
relatively small sum cf 330,858 francs. 

In the past 3’ear the administrations of the establishment had to 
examine 122 applications for loans as against 247 in 1916. Of these 122 
applicatidns 60 for a total sum of 5,024,800 francs were retained. The 
sums lent generalh’ represent less than 40 per cent, of the present 
estimated value of the re£»l estate the^’ secure. 

On 31 December 1916 there were 988 loans outstanding, amounting to 
43,785,969 francs. During 1917, 152 loans amounting to 6, 883, 311 francs 
were repaid, and their nunilier was thus brought down to 836 and their 
amount to 38,900.558 francs. The loans made in 1917 numbered 60 and 
amounted to 5,024,800 francs. On 31 December 1917 there was a total of 
895 mortgage loans amounting to 43,925,458 francs It was necessaiy" to 
deduct from this sum partial amortizations of old loans up to 5,372,988 
francs, which brought 'the effective amount of mortgage credit to 38,552,470 
francs on 31 December 1917. 

The report does not show the proportion of loans made on urban and 
real estate, respectively. 


switze:ri,axd 

THE INTRODUCTION OF THE EAND REOLSIEK IN THE CANTON OF OENEVA — 
Joutihtl dc Geneve, 2^ March 191S ^ 

In the canton of Geneva the sx'stem of landownership and that of mort- 
gages are based on the Code Napoleon, which w’as replaced on i January 
1912 by the new Swuss Ci\dl Code. The application of those rules of tlie 
new code w’hich refer to the system of landow'nership and mortages has 
how^ever been subject to a certain delay because it w^as necessary' to pre- 
pare a new land register. 

The town of Gene\ a is the first >Swi‘5s commune of an importance equal 
to its own in which the institution after 1 January 1912 of the land regis- 
ter, an innovation in most cantons, occurred in a manner entirely" conso- 
nant with the civil code. The event took place on i April of the current 
\''ear. 

The S3"stem which obtained in Geneva with regard to making rights in 
real estate public w’as complicated. It necessitated numerous and pro- 
tiacted researches and gave results which were neither absoluteh" clear nor 
absolutely' trustw'orthy’. The v8wiss Civil Code has however introduced 
with the land register a simple, clear and accurate S3'stein of publishing the 
rights relative to real estate. Thank.s to this register researches as to rights 
of property, mortgages, due services, and other rights appurtenant to real 
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fcibtate, can he made with certainty and rapidity, for it ib enough to examine 
the open page referring to each holding of real estate in order to obtain all 
the needed information. WTioever has dealings in real tvstate therefore 
finds his work much simplified and facilitated. 

This part of the Swiss Civil Code was particularly difficult to apply in 
the canton of Geneva, where it was necessary to proceed without coming 
into conflict with the process of transition from one to the other of two very 
ffiiTerent S3"stems w'hich was in course. ]yian\ cantons hesitated to make the 
change. In Geneva ho^vever there W'as greater willingness to profit by the 
important advantage^ presented by the new" code ; and it was no sooner 
introduced than the modification, or rather the new' casting, of the land re- 
gisters was begun. This process has now' ended owing to the recent crea- 
tion of the new cadaster. 

The work wrhich belongs to the creation of a land register continue.s in 
the other communes of the canton in w'hich it will gradually be introduced 
as it ib finished. The work pertaining t'o the canton of Geneva w^as 
executed in the relalhely ^hort jieriod oi six years. 


rxiTKI) sTATi^> 

Tine FIRST YEAR OF IHF. SYvSTIM OF FnDJ.RAE FARM EOAXvS — 1 hu^himie 
Wot Id. Yoik, 13 Apiil i<)iS 

The Farm Loan Board has issued the follow'ing bunimar^’’ of the w"ork 
accomplibhed in one 3'ear : 

The Federal Farm Loan System has completed its first ^^ear of 
actual operation. ' The first cliarter issued to a Federal Bank is dated 
March 1917, and the charters for the other eleven w'ere issued during 
that month. Borrowing under the Federal Farm Loan vSystem is done 
through Xational Farm Loan Absociatioiis, and the first charter granted 
to one of these associations is dated ]\Iaich 2 j, 1917 ; so tliat while most of 
the w'ork oi organizing the banks, S3'^steindtizing their business, appointing 
and training appraisers and the like, had to be done after the end of ]\Iarch 
1917, it may be said that the Banks have just about concluded their first 
year of operation.... ■ 

“ Before the system was put in operation it w'as argued that our Ame- 
rican farmer w'ould not organize for co-operative borrowing. The ans- 
w"er to this seems to be found in the fact that up to March 31, 1918, 280S 
Xatioiial Farm Loan Associations were incorporated, representing about 
four associations to each five counties in the United States. These associa- 
tions average about tw'enty members, representing a total membership of 
about 56,000 farmers. 

The twelve Federal Land Banks have received applications for over 
120,000 loans, amounting to about Sjoo, 000,000. Many of these appli- 
cations have ben rejected, reduced or withdrawn. About 80,000 loans have 
been approved, amounting to over .Si()0,ooo,ooo ; and on over 30,000 of 
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these loans money has been paid to the I'aniiers, to the amount of about 
^80,000,000. !Man3' the loans approved were for reduced amounts 
\vhich the borrowers declined to accept. 

Notwithstanding the unusual expenses incident to the oj^eration of 
new machinery and to the appraisement and determination of title on man}- 
loans that have not yet been closed, the expense of the banks in doing business 
has been within such limits as to justify the expectation of the Farm Loan 
Board that these banks will easily' be able to operate on a difference of one 
half of one per cent, between the loaning rate and the rate which the^" pa^’ on 
their bonds. None of the banks of course received an>" appreciable income 
from their business during the first half of the y'ear ; but during the la.st 
lialf the business of the Spokane Federal Land Bank, for example, was suf- 
ficienth" profitable to come uithin about 810,000 of wiping out the excess 
of expenses incurred in the first half, and the volume of business on its 
books ensures it a handsome surplus for the second 3^ear. Every borrower, 
when he takes out his loan, malkes a subscription which increases the stock 
of the Federal Land Bank to the extent of five per cent, of the amount bor- 
rowed. These stock subscriptions of borrowers, in the case of several of 
the banks, are now so large that, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act, the retirement of the original stock of the banks, which w'as princi- 
pally’ subscribed by the government, will begin uithin a few inonths 
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THIi RKSULTvS JCsD THE PROGRESS OF THE REDIMSK 
OF EANDS ADMirriNC^ of cultivation. 

soracE^ : 

K6chi seiri Jokvn {Kepfht Xo ii on the Rediviswn of Lands which can bt Cultivated). 
Publislitsd bj’ the Ministry of Agriculture and Trade The Direction of Agriculture. 
Tokj'o, *ith ytai Tfli^h6, fjth month, cjth day, q September 191O 
XosHOMU HdRni ShOrvk {Collection of the Laws and I)eciet,^ofthe ot A^iicitltmeuiid 

rmrft) 1st pail, Tol II, Section I, chapter 5 pp i^b-2b^ Tokyo, 191 


§ 1 . Laws touching the redivisiox of ia^tds 

WHICH CAN BE CUETIVITED. 

A first law as to the rediAison of lands which can be cultivated became 
active in 1S99. The object of this law (No. 82, 22 March 1899) 
crease the profits to be derived from the utilization of cultivated land. It 
did no more than pro\ide, by means of consortia of landowners, for the 
exchange and the redivision of lots, for a change in the configuration of 
holdings, and for the transformation and construction of roads, adjacent 
zones of territory, canals, etc. 

The various subsequent amendments of this law invariably and increa- 
singly extended the limits of this work of redivision. The most important 
amendments in force today, those of 13 April 1909 and 30 March 1914, 
extend the redivision of cultivable lands so that this enterprise enters into 
the sphere of agricultural development, and correct certain defects which 
appeared when the law was applied, thus tending to render the work of 
redivision more expeditious. 

To cite the most import ants points : the amendment of 1909 made it 
possible to undertake the technical work necessar}" to bring about the redi- 
vision of the uncultivated lands disregarded by the former law, to change the 
classification of lands, and to obtain by this reorganization a better result. 
Moreover it eliminated a fair number of awkwardnesses which were con- 
sequent on various legal relations because the former law had confined itself 
to work done by a society, and it allowed associations {kimi-ai) for the redi- 
vision of lands to constitute themselves as legal persons. It transmitted 
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to ihe local authorities the right of authorization which had hitJierto belong- 
ed to the ’Ministry of Agriculture and Trade. It granted special exemptions 
from the land tax in the case of the redivision of uncultivated lands and a 
change in the classification of the land afiected, and also in the case of an 
increase of the State lands as a result of putting the redivision into practice. 
The new amendment of 30 March 1914 has, while taking into account social 
and technical progress arid the practical results of the application of the law 
of 1909, again enlarged the sphere cf operations, for it has admitted that 
marshy and flooded areas, regained by dams and drainage, maybe consider- 
ed to be subject to the systemit sets up. Further, while under the former law 
only the owner of the property in question or members of ad hoc associations 
could carry out a redivsion, the new' law' admits that those h?Arirg rights 
as occupiers or less^ees, or those having contracted to can}" out works of 
improvement, under the law' as to forests and nncnltivrted areas (genya) or 
according to the ruling of the administrators of State lands, may promote 
the redivision of lauds after they have obtained the consent of the ow'iiers 
or farmers therec'f. 


2. Xl^MRER AND AREA OF DOTS ON W'HICH 
THE LAW MAY BE APPI.IKD. 

The following table contains statistical data, for each year from 1900 
to 1914, as to the number and area of the cultivable lands on which a work 
of redivision has been authorized. It show's clearly the increase which has 
occurred from one \’ear to another, after the various laws on the redi\ision 
»)f cultivable lands have been applied. 


Year Number of lots Aica 

oho (1) 

i(.)0o 17 *>>'^40 

K)0i 71 .].-237-5 

IC)02 SS 

lyoj I(>2 

IM()4 175 iS.417.1 

itJ05 217 11,048,5 

541 34 - 37 I -7 

if)07 • 4«7 28.852.1 

i(jo8 452 2(i,q9i.8 

IW* 758 5,2-IO().() 

ifjoii 381 27,778-3 

rqio 749 30.759-8 

lOii 735 41.71:5-3 

1912 772 .17.496.1 

1913 8x5 40.752.3 

1914 760 46, 3 - 54-5 


{i) I chd ^ hectares. 

* Data refer to the application of the previems law 
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III the laot year — i September 1913 to 30 Aiigubt 1914 — the redivision 
01 lands was authorized in the case of 760 lo.s and an area of 46,344.5 ch6, 
A comparison with the figtirecs for the previous year shows that there had 
been a diniinition of 55 in the number of lots, but in the area there was an 
increase of 5,592 ch6. 


§ 3. AreAvS redr'ided classified according to the kinds of crops 
GROWN on them BEFORE AND AFTER REDRTblON. 

At the end of 1914 the total area of the land subject to redivision 
was 393,242 cho. Before the redivision, this area was formed of more than 
239,948 ch6 of paddv’-fields [ta) (i) and more than 74,638 ch6 of unirrigat- 
ed fields (haiake), that is altogether, including both ta and hatake, 314,577 
ch6, or, in relation to the total area, a little more than 61 per cent, of paddy- 
field.M {ta) and a little less than 19 per cent, of unirrigated fields, or a little 
less than 80 per cent, if la and hatake be taken together. It was anti- 
cipated that after the redivision there would be more then 313,991 M 
of padd3’-fields [ta) and more than 43,958 cho of uuirrigated fields (hatake) 
This is to sav" that the ta and the lwtakcmdi)s,^ a total of 357,949 cho. which 
v\'hen compared with the original area represents for the paddv’-fields an 
increase of 74,042 ch6 or a gain of about 39 per cent,, and for the hatake 
a decrease of about 30,670 cho or a loss of a little less than 41 .1 per cent. 

When ta and hatake are taken together an increase of about 43,373 ch6, 
or a gain of a little less than 13.8 per cent., can therefore be reckoned. This 
increase of cultivated land is chiefi}" due to the transformation of hatake 
into ta, and the conversion of forests (sanrin) (3), ft^nya (3), ponds and un- 
cultivated lands into ta and hatake, and also to the damming or draining of 
lakes and lagunas. 

Finally it should be noted that the lands of the State used for roads, 
barriers, dikes and reserv’oirs useful to irrigation re])revsentcd before the redi- 
VTsion an area of 23,569 cl’6. When the w^ork of redivision has ended this 

(1 ) The cultivcible lands aie cUvuled into ta and hatake The ta are the damp or moist lands, 
the i^addy-fields, which in the summer nre used chiefly foi sfiowini; rice. After the harvest 
the lands aie dried by drainaiafe, and the fields can yield secondary’ crops such as 

bailey, rye and wheat, beetroot and vaiious plams used as manures Paddy-fields yielding 
two harvests a year are said to yield half-yearly aud rotatory crops. All of them do not yield 
two harvests, some failing to do so because of imperfect drainage or a rigorous climate. An 
important result of the work of redividing lands is the transformation of paddy-fields 
yielding one to those yielding two crops in the year. The hatake are the arid and unirrigated 
lands, which have elevated and dry situations. Ducking irrigation they cannot be made into 
paddy-fields. They aie intensively utilized by means of a system of rotation and each year 
they bear two half-yearly crops : in summer soya, sweet potatoes, panais and industrial plants 
(tobacQo, hay, sugarcane and leguminous plants) j in winter barley, rye, wheat, beetroot, 
leguminous plants , etc . 

i 2 ) Sant 1 tt are mountain and forest hinds 

(p Genya are plateaux which are unculUvat«l i»r use<l as pastuiage 
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area \vill amotiut to 33,877 cb6 : that is to sa}” there will be an increase of 
10,308 ch6 or 43.7 per cent. 

This increase is due to a complete organizaticn of roads, barriers and 
dikes, and to an increased construction of reservoirs for irrigation. 


§ 4. The costs op redivision. 

The costs incident to the work of redividing cultivable lands vary not- 
ably with each property in ac<' ordance with the difBiculties which have to 
be overcome and the cost of local labour. They oscillate between a mini- 
mum of a few’' 3"ens a tan (i) and a maximum of about 150 or 160 3"enG 
a tan. 

The average cost for the whole empire in relation to the area of the 
ta and the hafake af^^er the redi\ision is 19.75 3ens a tan. The total 
expenditure w^as therefore about 70,694.781 3'ens ; and as its greater part 
is absorbed b^' works of construction, it ma}" be estimated with sufficient 
exactitude, in spile of the fact that the Ministry of Agriculture has as 3"et 
published no statistical data on this point, that 80 per cent, of the expendi- 
ture represents the costs of executing works of this kind while the rest is 
absorbed b^^ costs of management and other accessory expenses. 

Knall3" it appears, in relation to the aria of the ia and the h'tiake of 
each prefectorate, that the highest average expenditure per tan occurred in 
Nagasaki where it was 50 3’en 49 sen 3 ri ; in Oka3'ama — 44.913 J’en ; in 
Kagawa — 44.513 3"en; and in Fukuoka — 43.752 3’eii. The least average 
expenditure per tan occurred in Saitama — S.551 ; I\Ii3"aga — 9 313 3’‘en ; 

Akita — 10.640 3''en; and Fukushima — ii.iio 3'en. 


§ 5, The advantages of redivision. 

The advantages of redi\’iding cultivable lands are natural not uni- 
form. The3’ var3' with the conditions cf the lots to which the reform is 
ajjplied and with the methods followred in executing the work. The results 
indicated below, and discovered b3’ a careful investigation covering 3,609 
lots, situated in all the provinces in which the work of redivision had 
been completed at the end of December 1912, suffice however to w’arrani 
the deduction that advantages have been secured. 

The total area of the lots examined was before the redivision 123,909 
chd of padd3"-fields (ta) and 25,014 ch6 of unirrigated fields, that is 
^48*923 ch6 altogether. The redivision has resulted in an increase of 
17 per cent, in the area of the ta and a decrease of 34 per cent, in that of 
the hatake, that is a net increase of 8 per cent, in the total area. 

The increase in the area of the padd3^-fields 3ielding two alterjuating 
crops a year {urasaku-fa or irrigated fields on which cereals and plants useful 


fi) I tan 0 hectares 
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as manure are grown after the principal or rice hai vest) is very considerable. 
These secondary crops have increased by 120 per cent, as regards cereals 
[mugi = barley, i3"e and wheat) and by 71 per cent, as regards plants used 
as manure, that is by 103 per cent, altogether. In other woids the}" have 
been more than doubled. 

This increase in the area utilized for the secondary crops of paddy- 
fields furnishing a second and different crop abundantly compensates lor 
the loss incurred by the decrease of the hatake. The decrease in the area of 
the latter, to which we have already referred, caused no regret, for the value 
of the secondary harvest corresponds to Co per cent, of that of the total 
}ield of the hatake, and the increase in the area on which secondary crops 
are grown compensates for the loss in hatake and even results in a normal 
increase of 21.8 per cent, for these same hatake. Therefore an increase of 
17 per cent, for the ia and of 21.8 per cent, for the hatake may be taken to 
be a result of redi^"isio^. 

The area cultivated with the aid of oxen and horses, which secure an 
econom}" of labour and more fundamental tillage, seems to have diminished 
ufter the iedivi«;ion in the case of the hatake but to have increased, al- 
most to have doubled, 111 that of the ta, in which it represented 38 per cent, 
before the redi\ision and now’ represents C3 per cent. 

After the redi\’ision the production of rice averaged r.86o kokou a 
tan. as compared with an average of 1.680 kokou ^before it. That is it 
increased by 0.180 kokou or 17 per cent. 

As a total result of the increase in the cultivated area of ta and of the 
average production, there is a total increase since the redivision of 29.4 
per cent, in the yield. If it be taken into account that this is an average, 
the woik of redivision now in course may be expected to bring about an 
increase in the production per tan of rice of as much as 0 410 kokou. 

Moreover, since the increase in the area on which a half-yearly secon- 
dary harvest {iirasakn) is obtained is the constant result of increasing the 
productive area of the hatake, it may be couvsidered that even the average 
production per tan of the least important cereals {mugi = barley, rye, 
wheat) has increased by 0,045 kokou, as compared with that of 1.236 kokou 
which used to be in normal 3^ears the averageproductionper tan of barley 
and rye according to the statistical data of the Ministry of Agriculturei 

Finally those not unimportant advantages should be taken into ac- 
count which follow on the increased means of communication, the conveni- 
ence of using canals for transport, the economy of labour and the increase 
in the value of land. 
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§ (). Present condition op the work of redividing i,ands 

ADMITTINC'i OP Cri.TI\’ATlON AND PROGRESS MADE THEREIN. 

An examination of the prebent condition of and the progresb made in 
the work of the years which elapsed between the passage of the law of i8cjy as 
to che redivision uf cultivable laud and the third 3'ear Taishd (1914) sliow.-^ 
that 7,022 lots, having a total area of 404,781 ch6, have been >subjectcd to 
redivision. From this number all properties in which the scheme has ceased 
to be puc into practice, in which its authorization has been annulled, or in 
which the work has been interrupted or entirely stopi)ed have been excluded. 
hots on which the work has been comidetecl represent 57.2 per cent, of the 
number of those on which work of this kind has been undertaken and 43.1 pet 
cent, of the total area. 

Properties of which the clas‘^ification has been changed do not however 
exceed 38.1 per cent of the total number and their area is no more than 25.3 
per cent, of the total area. 

It is truly deplorable that the administrative formalities with which it 
was necssar}" to comply before the classification of land could be changed 
prevented greater progress. But while such complexity cf administrative 
procedure was the chief impediment, it must be admitted that when the 
work of redivision had ended it was often found that the fertility of the soil 
did not reach the standard prescribed for a change rf classification. 

The properties on which the tax was estimated form 24.8 per cent, 
of the number of the lots on which the work was executed and their aiea 
forms 1S.8 per cent, of the total area. The lots registered in the cadaster 
represent 18.1 per cent, of the total number of the prop.ities on which the 
work was executed and their area 14 per cent, of the total area : here again 
there is cause for regret that moie progress was not realized, the obstacle 
being, as in the previous case, administrative formalities. 

The lots on which the work of redivision was completed, including the 
work of dissolved associations which ceded their enterprise to others or 
completed their task, represent a little less than 5.2 per cent, of the total 
number and their area slightly less than 2.8 per cent, of the total area. 

The smallness of these percentages is understood if it be remembered 
tihat ail the associations have not succeeded in repaying the sums thej' re- 
ceived as loans for the execution of the work, and that some of them are 
continuing the work and will profit by the advantageous provisions of the 
new law. 


§ 7. Special w’ork. 

The redivision of cultivable lands generally renders necessary the im- 
provement of roads of communication, canals, etc. Moreover in order 
to realize a better employ of the land special building and other work has 
often to be executed. The cost of these works are very high. 
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Since however this matter is related to the profit which has been both 
anticipated and deiived from the special works in question, even the large 
expenditure the^^ have entailed has as a •rule not been in the least 
regretted. 

From a brief survey of the present position with regard to these spe- 
cial works, it appears that after the law of 1909 as to the redivision of cul- 
tivable lands allowed works of improvement to be executed on uncultivat- 
ed lands and their classification to be changed, initial ive in the matter of 
works of this kind was rapidly taken in each prefectuie, so that the number 
of lots on which theie is question of improvements has been brought up 
to 473, and that of those on which a change of classification has been con- 
templated to 669. 

Moreover on 714 lots in districts without springs reservoirs for irriga- 
tion have been constructed or existing reservoirs have been enlarged, which 
measures are favourable to a change of classification and the improvement 
of uncultivated lands, and also appreciably increase the >deld of cultivated 
lands. 

On 610 lots drainage works invohdng the construction of underground 
conducts have been executed — an eas}" enterxmse. 

The general tendency to increase the stock of mechanical apporatus for 
irrigation and drainage is shown hy the fact that works of this kind Wf»re 
executed on 149 lots for purposes of irrigation and on 65 for purposes of 
drainage. 

The amendment on 30 March 1014 oi the law as to the r ui /ision of 
lands allows works of damming and drainage to be executed in the zones 
of lakes and lagunas with the object of fiuthcr extending the area of culti- 
vated land. This amendment is too recent to allow of any conclusions 
as to its results. Yet other special works have been executed in order to 
utilize subteiraneaii waters to repair the damage caused by floods and to 
remove the larva and ashes deposited by volcanic eruptions. 

From all we have related it results that special constructive works have 
been executed on 2,180 lots, that is on slightly more than 30 per cent, of 
the total number. 


Notes applying to (dl the tables, 

I. — * Report No. 13 contains the principal statistical data referring 
to cultivable lands for which an authorization under the law of 1899 and 
the amended law of 1909 has been obtained. The endeavour has been 
thus to facilitate an understanding of the position in the third year Taish6 
(31 August 1915) with regard to the redivision of cultivable lands, 

II. — From September 1914 there have been included in Table \TI 
authorizations granted in accordance with Article 3 of the law of 1909 as 
to the redivision of cultivable lands (execution of works of redivision by 
more than one person in partnership or by single persons), in accordance with 
Article 50 (institution of htmirai [associations] for the execution of works 
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Tabi,i: I. — Number and area of Uic parcels subjected to rcdivision, classified by years 

and by provinces. 
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of redivision), or in accordance with Article g6 (transfoimation into kumi-ai 
for the redivision of cultivable lands, under the law of 1909, of persons 
already authorized to undertake or execute works under the law of 1899 
as to the redivision of cultivable lands). 

III. — To Table VII there have been added some data for the pro- 
vinces of Tokushima and Okayama which could not be inserted in the pre- 
vious report, Ko. 12, owing to a delay in communicating them. These 
data refer to authorizations granted in the previous year. 

IV. — The area given in these tables is prior to the work of redi- 
vision unless the contrary is stated. 

V. — By State lands are meant the roads, dikes, canals, ponds, etc. 
which belong to the State. 

VI. .— Every change in the scheme of work or in a lot subjected to re- 
division which results in a difference of expenditure or area is separately 
noted in these tables. 



THE RESUETS Ot? THE REDIVISION OF EANDS 


Tabt^E II. — Classifkation by provinces of tJie numher and arc.i ofiJie lots of 
which the redivision is in course or has been completed. 


ts « 1 

1l 
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1 ^ 
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I 3 — 

Vi 
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I Tdky 6 


1445.1 

1 I 

4^-7 

14 
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X18 1 
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6 

I 189.9 

124 

3,433.5 

3 , Osaka 

50 . 

1,916.7 

. 3 

103.3 

53 

2,020.0 

4 Kanagawa 

34 

2,669.6 

' 4 

77-8 

38 

2,747.4 

5 Hydgo 

119 

5 , 433-0 

ri 

1 321.4 

1 130 

5,754.4 

6 > Nagasaki 

163 

2,552^ 

17 

IIZ .2 

z8o 

1 2,664.0 

7 Niigata 1 

i 159 

21,065.8 1 

1 26 

1,213.2 

1 185 

( * 22,279.0 

8 Saitama 

87 

17,822.9 

9 

4105 

96 

18,2334 

9 1 Gumma 

124 

7,469.5 

39 

6064 

I 163 

1 8,075.9 

16*0334 

xo Chiba 

95 

15,989.3 

1 

44.1 

96 

XI Ibaraki 

97 

18,842.8 

— 


97 

1 18,8423 

X2 Tochigi 

202 

9,341.3 

9 

261.2 * 

> 2IZ 

9,602.3 

13 Nara * 

28 

706.9 


.1.. 

28 

706.9 

14 Mie ‘ 
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6,452.0 

2 

30.1 
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6,482.1 

15 Aichi 

93 

14,096.8 

1 

3.7 

94 
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x6 Shizuoka. . 
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xo 
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IT, 931.4 
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3 

63.5 

32 

1,807.9 

18 Shiga. 

93 
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5 

66.3 

98 

3,427.7 

X9 Gifu . . .' 

90 

6,141.1 

s 

98.0 

92 

6,339.1 

so ' Nagano 1 

! 129 

2,309.9 

4 , 

51.2 

133 

2,361.1 

SI 1 Miyogi ........... 

300 

30,905.6 

34 

2,597.5 

334 

33,503.1 

ss Ft&uahitna 

477 1 

21,846.2 

8 

557.2 

485 

22403.4 

23 Iwate 

70 

4,572.9 
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2.3 

71 

4 , 575.2 

24 1 Aomoii 

59 

2496.2 
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25.2 
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167 

1 4,243.2 

34 Yamagochi 

1 407 

8,918.6 

16 

262.2 

, 423 

9 , 180.7 

35 Wakayama 

I 49 , 

1,307.2 

1 — 

— • 

i 49 

1,307.8 

36 Toku^iima 

32 

2,213.5 

— 

— 

1 32 

2,213.5 

37 1 Kagawa 

41 1 

1,311.0 

— j 

— 

' 41 
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38 Bhime 

, 87 , 

4,683.7 

9 
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1 96 

4,912.6 

39 ' K6-Chi i 

55 1 
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21.9 

, 36 
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40 Fukuoka 

475 1 
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8 1 

' Z 0 Z 4 
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iS, 23 a 5 

41 1 Oita 

1 113 1 

8,050.9 

2 1 

9.3 

1 113 

8,0602 

42 1 Saga 

177 1 

4,637.5 

8 

55.2 

180 

4,692.7 

43 1 Kumamoto 

1 227 

5 , 344-0 

27 

436.9 

1 254 ! 

5,780.9 

44 Miyazaki 

189 

i<^94LO 


— 1 

X89 1 

iOiMi.0 

43 Kagoshima 

1 318 * 

19 » 5«4 

1 *5 

627.3 

343 1 

20,208.7 

1 Total ... 

1 6.660 1 

393,242.1 

363 

11,339.1 J 

7,022 1 

404,781.2 


Note , — 111 tEe column of this table in which the lots are indicated on which the work of 
redivision has been ceded to others or completed, those lots are included which have been noti- 
fied in accordance with Article 5i of the law of 1899 as to the redivision of cultivable lands, and 
also the lots on which redivision has been completed after the law of igog and the assodalions 
of winch have been dissolved in consequence of the cession of the work or because the work 
has been completed. The area given of tlie lots on which rLdivision is now in couise is their 
area before the woik was begun. For the lots on which the work has been ceiled to others or 
completed the area given is that anticipated for the new lots. 
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TabI/B IV. — Classification by provinces of the nimiber and area of the lots now subject to the redivision 

of cultivable lands. 
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N<a&. — IntWs table tlw)se lots are not Included as to wlOch the applicxition lias not been peisistedwitli,tlieautlwiizationlus been anniilled, or 
the work has definitely ceased, been intermpted or complemented or ceded to others ; nor are the lots of which the associations {Kumim) constituted 
to carry out the xedivi^on have been dissolved. 



TajiI/E V, — Classification by provinces of the lots of an area of more than 50 (^hd 
and those on which special works are being exa iitcd. 
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THK RESULTS OF THE RKDIVISION OF EANOS 
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Tabi,k VI. — Number and area of the lots of which the classification has been changed because the redivision 

has been completed. 
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Notes. — 1 . Itt this table those lots axe indicated for which the authorization picfeciibtd l>y Article 4 8 of the law of 1 800, and Article 30 uf the law 
of 1909 as to the redivision of cultivable lands has been granted. — 2. In this table tht lots which have, under Article 2 ol the law of 1 899, reported 
on complementary works and on the completion of these have beejn included. 
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Note. — For the province of Vanioiuislii data die lacking and foi the other pi»>vinces only incomplete data have been leccived. The liguics 
in the first column marked with an asterisk al'O concern tian‘»foimationb into a'-socuitions imdci Article y 6 of the law of 1900 . 



MISCEI^ANEOUS INFORMATION RENTING TO AGRICUIvTUR AL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


AUSTRALIA 

I. STATISTICS OF AGRICCIfTURAl EMH/OYMENT IN' WEST AUSTRALIA (190?- 
1916). — Western Aushaliai Siatisltcal Register jot the Year 1916 and Previous Years. 
Part V, Ir^d Settlement, AgricuUnre, Live Stock and Meteoiolc^ical Statistics. 
Perth, 1917. 

The following table gives the stati.stic'. of regular and permanent emidoj'- 
ment in agriculture in the various districts of West Australia. 

It will be sc-en that the number of ijethons employed in agriculture 
increased rapidly from 1907 to 1912. but after 1912 remained almost 
stationarj', even suffering a slight reduction, doubtless due to the war, 
in 1916. 
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A 

2 THEi POSITION* OF I,AND SETTBSIEN'T IN' SOUTH AUSTRAI^IA IN 1016-1917 — 
WusUrn AustUaiiai StatViiUczl Rc^istet fo> tht^ Year 1916 and Pniious Ycais Part V, 
I^aud Sottkment, Agnculluie, I/ive Stock, and Meteorological Statistics. Peith, 1917 


The foUowitig data shew the point to which land settlment attained in 
the faming year 1916-1917. The figures in the table are for holdings 



Privately owned land 
tindudmg land m process of alienation) 

Clown lands 

9 

— 

— 


under lease 

Statisticsil district 

Occupied 

Rented 

Total 

or license 


by 

from private 

privately 

without option 


owner 

owner 

owned lands 

1 

purchase 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Scmth-WMerfi 





Victoria . . 

3,212,067 

245,322 

3.457.389 

10,699,793 

Swan . . 

458,080 1 

91,899 

549,979 

267,905 

Wellington . 

48! >,035 1 

45,990 

532,025 

194,301 

Susses:. . . 

479,068 

33.373 

512,441 

337.155 

Northani, 

2.838,494 1 

103.152 

2,941.646 

53,965 

York . . 

1,328,115 

04,695 

1,392,810 

3.965 

Bevtiley. . 

891.349 

76.855 

968,204 

9,880 

Pingelly . . 1 

952,098 

30,434 

982 532 

2 150 

Narrogii’. . 

968,064 

57.16b 

1,025,230 

24,410 

Waglu .... . 

879,902 

75.916 

955.818 

12,876 

Katanning. . 

1,001,065 

55.587 

1 1,056,652 

40,879 

Tambellup . ... 

966,918 

65,611 

1 1,032,529 

89,08s 

Plautagenct 

543.672 

20,858 

564.53" 

183,704 

Total $. W portion 

15.004,927 

966,858 

15.971.785 

11,920,071 

^^urth and Notth - T7rs/fi’;i 





portion : 





Bast ]£LnibeTle\ 

3.641 


3641 

13.782,324 

West Kiaibeiie\ . . 

2GC) 

22 

291 

23,770,309 

North-’Wcsl 

18 176 

— 

] 18,176 

37,724.025 

Gascoyne . 

4.653 

1 82 

j 4,735 

24,203,676 

'lotal iV. anaN . TI’' potiion 

26,739 

X04 

1 26,843 

1 — 

99,480,934 

Centtal and Sonthe''n portion : 



I 

1 

i 

Murchison 

3171 

— 

3 131 

j 

12,601,836 

East Murdtiisou . . . 

522 

— 

522 

7,276.038 

Magnet , . - 

12 

— 

14 

10,077,272 

Margaret. . .... 

4 » 

— 

40 

•2,752,674 

North Coo’gordk 

— 

— 


1 4.563,542 

Yllgam 

7,486 

10 

1 7,496 

62,000 

Coolgarduc . . 

739 

84 

823 

1,586,942 

Euda . . ... 

— 

— 

_ 

1,889,867 

E'Tieranct .... 

138,499 

1,160 

1 139,659 

1,949.548 

Phillips lUvei , . 

21,047 

— 

21,047 

261,948 

Total C an { iS . portion 

171.588 

1,254 

172,842 

43,622.667, 

Grand total 

15,203.254 

1 968,216 

1 16,171.470 

1 155.032,672 
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having an area of more than an acre on which improvements have been 
effected ond which arc used for agriculture and stock-farming. Un- 
improved lands on which there is no stock aie left out of account. 


PRANCU. 

lAW AS TO THE ACQUISITION OF SMAM, HOEDINOS UY MEWTARY PENSIO- 
NERS AND ViemiS OF THE WAR. 

A certain number of measures have been proposed in the Chamber of 
Deputies to allow the acquisition of rural small holdirgs by discharged 
and pensioned soldiers who have been wounded or have contracted diseases 
while in the army and by widows receiving pensions or having the right for 
life to indemnities. These proposed measures have been condensed into 
a single law which has been passed by the Chamber and the Senate and has 
had force since 9 April 1918. 

According to the first article of this law the societies and companies 
affording credit on real estace and agricultural credit maj' make individual 
loans, secured by mortgages : i) to ex-soldiers and ex-sailors who are in re- 
ceipt of invalids’ pensions from the State for wounds or infirmities incurred 
during the present war ; 2) to w'ldows in receipt of life pensions or indemni- 
ties paid because their husbands have died in consequence of wounds re- 
ceived or illnesses contracted after 2 August 1914 ; 3) to those having the 
right to life indemnities or pensions in consequence of personal injuries 
caused by events of the war. 

These loans aim at facilitating the acquisition, the organization, the 
transformation and the reconstitution of small rural holdings which are 
of less value — exclusively of costs and of insurance premiums — than 10,000 
francs, whatever may be the area farmed. The term for repayment of these 
loans may be as much as twenty-five years so long as this dos not make the 
borrower more than sixty yers old when he repays his last instalment. 
According to article 2, the rate of interest charged on these loans is one 
per cent. Every borrower must when the mortgage loan is finally con- 
ceded to him make a single-premium contract with the Caisse nationde d’ as- 
surance to provide for the case of his death, thus securing the payment of 
any annual instalments which may remain unpaid at the time of his death. 
The amount of the premium may, together with the cost of insurance, go 
to increase the sum lent on mortgage. 

According to article 3, if the payment of an annual instalment of re- 
payment be delayed, the society or company which has made the loan may 
cause one fifth of this instalment to be paid to itself out of the pension due 
to the borrows: concerned, but the sum thus appropriated out of the pension 
must not exceed the half of that due nor reduce the unappropriated part 
of the pension to less than 360 francs. This clause will be inserted in the 
borrowing contract and will justify any assignment which may be made in 
accordance with it. 
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By the terns of article 4, societies and companies affording credit on 
real estate and agricnltural credit receive the funds needed for these loans 
in the form of advances notbearinginterest, repayable in annual instalments 
within a maximum period of twenty-six j’cars, and deducted from that part 
of the general endowment of agricultural cre(ht which is reserved for indivi- 
dual long-term credit. 

Article 6 contains an opportune provision encouraging large families. 
The annual instalments which a borrower must repay to a lending society 
will be diminished by 50 centimes per 100 francs borrowed for each legitimate 
child bom to him after he has contracted the loan. This sum will be an- 
nually paid by the State. 

GREAT BRlTAI^r AND IRELAND 

THE lTXlN(r or .VGiaCtFI,TUR.VE -WAGES IN ENGI,*IND AN0 WAEE>S — T/it La- 

bnv, Vol XXVI, No 5, 'Hie Hinisliy ol I^abour, JCyondon, May 1918. 

A. Benefits in lieu of Paytnent in Cash — In connection with the 'fixing 
of wages under the Corn Production Act, 1917 (i), the Agricultural Wages 
Board (England and Wales) gave notice on 16 April 1918 of an order they 
intended to issue defining the benefits or advantages which may be reck- 
oned as payment of wages in lieu of payment in cash for the purpose of any 
minimum rate of wages for time-work " which may be fixed under the Act. 

Such benefits or advantages are stated to be the supply by an employer 
to a worker of milk, including skimmed or separated milk, and potatoes. 
The value of milk thus supplied is to oe taken to be its current wholesale 
price in the district ; and the value of potatoes theii current wholesale price 
in the district at the time wdien the main crop of potatoes was lifted. 

These wholesale prices in any area are to be ascertained from time to 
time for the purpose of tliis Act by the District Wages Committee 
established by the Wages Board for the a.ea. 

As required by the^ regulations under the A:t, the Agricultural Wages 
Board undertook to consider any objections to this order lodged with it 
within one month of 16 April 1918. 

B. The Fixing of Rates of Wages a^nd of Hours of Worh, — The Agricul- 
tural Wages Board issued an order, which came into operation on the 20th 
of May, fixing the minimum rate of wages for male agricultural workers in 
Norfolk, who are eighteen 3^ears old or mere, at 30s. a W’orking week of 
toix days, to include 54 hours of work from the first Monday in March to 
the last Sunday in October, and 48 hours of work for the rest of the year^ 

On 14 May the board gave notice that it proposed to fix rates for il^rk-* 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire with the Isle of Ely, Bedfordshire 
and Essex. The proposed rates for male agricultural workers over eighteen 
years of age are 30s. for a working week of 54 hours in vsummer and 48 hours 

(i) See our Issue for Oelolwjr 1917, pp 67-70 
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in winter, in every case except that of Essex where the proposed rate is 
32s, for a week of this length. 

The board has resolved that payment for overtime shall generally 
be one and a quarter times as much as payment for regular working hours, 
the precise rate per hour in each district being however subject to 
adjustment. 

The minimum rates now fixed shall apply to weekly contiacts for a 
week of six days, no deduction being made because the hours fixed by an 
employer are less than those be3^ond which overtime rates are payable, or 
on account of weather provided the workman presents himself at his place 
of emplo3ment at the regular time. 

The board has decided that three months after the cessation of hostili- 
ties, or on the withdrawal by the Food Controller of all restrictions on 
consumption, whichever of these first occur, it will formal]3’ ijropose an 
order which will give effect to the princii>le that agricultural worker^ are 
entitled to a short working da3 once a week. 

The board has appointed commitees ; a) to consider recommendations 
from District Waget. Committees as to minimum rates of wages for women 
and gill workeis and to reptnl to the board as to the ptincijjles upon which 
such rates should be fixed, having regard to pre^^eiit conditions ; b) to 
consider and report on the principles to be adopted in fixing minimum latcs 
applicable to hay and corn harvests. 

At recent meetings of the board, District Wages Committees have been 
established for Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Sussex, Dorset, Stafford- 
shire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furne'^s District of 
Lancashire, Deibyshire, Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan, and Corn- 
wall. All the tlurt3’'-nine local committees for England and Wales have 
therefore now been established. 


RUvSSIA 


TH35 ABOUTIOX OF E.\NDED PROPERTY — Ihi Ru'^siun Co’Hpuiitfh ^ V<»1. 2, No 5 , 
Eoudon, April lyiS. 

The Second Congress ot Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies passed a 
decree on 8 November iqiy which radically altered the institution of pro- 
perty in Russia. We will give the principal provisions of this measure which 
abolishes private propert>" and nationalizes all the land of the country. 

.\rticlos I and 2 are as follows : “The landlord’s property inland is 
forthwith abolished without any compensation. The estates of the landlords, 
the appanage lands and the lands belonging tP monasteries and churches, 
with all their live and other stock, manorial buildings and all implements, 
pass to the disposal of the Rural Land Committees and District Councils 
of Peasants’ Deputies, pending the meeting of the Constituent Assembly”. 

The aforesaid District Councils are instructed to take all necessary mea- 
sures for preserrung order while the3' confiscate the estates, to note the area 
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of the estates, and to prepare a detailed specification of all confiscated 
property. 

It was decided that until the Constituent Assembly — which in the 
event was dissolved before it began its work — should have laid down the 
lines of the great agrarian reform, the authorities should be guided by cer- 
tain instructions embodying 242 resolutions of meetings of peasants. These 
instructions were the following : 

1. The right of private ownership of land is abolished for ever. I^and 
can no longer be sold, bought, let, mortgaged or appropriated in any way. 
The holders of all the land of the State, the appanages, the crown, the mona- 
steries and the churches, of the majorats and of lands held conditionally, 
forming endowments, owned privately and pubHcly and owned by the 
peasants, are expropriated without being compensated ; and all this land 
becomes the property of the whole people, its use being transferred to all 
who till it. 

All who have sufiered by this expropriation are entitled to public re- 
lief, but only for the time needed to allow them to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. 

2. All products found beneath the soil — ores, naptha, coal, salt, etc. 
— and forests and waterways of national importance become the exclusive 
property of the State. Small rivers, lakes and woods pass into the posessiou 
of local communities and are subject to the control of the local authorities. 

3. Bighly cultivated estates and their orchards, plantations, nurseries, 
hothouses, etc, are not to be divided but are to remain as model estates ; 
and they pass into the possession of the State or of the local communities 
in accordance with their size and importance. 

Land appurtenant to manor houses or belonging to towns or villages, 
and orchards and market gardens appurtenant to households, are to remain 
in the possession of their present owmers. Their area aud the rate of the 
tax to be paid by the owmers for the use of them are to be fixed by law. 

4. Breeding stations of horses, cattle, poultry, etc., whether crowm or 
private property, pass into the exclusive possession of the State or of the 
communities, in accordance with their size and importance. The question 
of compensation for them is to be decided by the Constituent Assembly. 

5. All the live and other stock of the confiscated estates passes into the 
exclusive possession of the State or of the communities, according to their 
size and importance. The stock of small peasants is not however con- 
fiscated, 

6. All Russian citizens of either sex who are willing to till the soil with 
their own labour only, or with the assistance of their families, or together 
with other persons, are entitled to receive land to hold for such time as they 
are able to till it. All hiring of labour is forbidden. 

If any member of a village community become an invalid, the commu- 
nity must cultivate his land until he recover but not for more than two jnears. 
Persons who through age or invalidity have lost ability to till the soil lose 
their right to till it and receive instead a pension from the State. 

7. The possession of land is to be equal : that is, it is to be distributed 
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among the tillers, in accordance with local conditions, in equal plots, the 
standard plot being either the area which a man can himself till or the 
area needed to feed him and his family. The forms of laud tenure, whether 
individual, communal, co-operative (artet) or other, are to be decided freely 
by the local community. 

8. All the land, when expropriation has taken place, forms a National 
Land Reserve. This reserve is distributed among the tillers by the local 
authorities, beginning vith the democratically elected rural and urban 
municipalities and ending with the central provincial institutions. It is 
reallotted periodically, to suit the growth of the population and the in- 
crease in its productiveness. Reallotting must not affect the main portion 
of an original allotment, l^and belonging to persons who have for one reason 
or another lost or given up possession reverts to the I,and Reserve, but 
the relatives or assigns of these persons have a prior right to have these 
lands allotted to them. 

The cost of manuring and of fundamental improvements is to be re- 
funded to the owner if they have not been fully utilized when possession 
of the plot affected by them is delivered. 

9. If the available Land Resen’e in any given locality is not sufficient 
to provide for the local population, the excess population is provided for 
'by emigration organized Jjy the State which bears all costs of such emigra- 
tion and of the new settlement of the emigrants. 

10. Holdings of less than a certain area which belong to peasants and 
Cossacks are not to be confiscated. 

UNITED STATES. . 

I. ESTAnWSHMSNT OP MDSriMTJM WAGES IN THE CALIFORNIAN CANNERIES. 

— Californta FrintNeWb^ Vol. 57, No 1553, Sau Francisco, 13 April 1918. 

The Industrial Welfare Comniibsion of the State of California has lately 
issued au order amending its order of 16 April 1917 and establishing mini- 
mum wages in the canned fruit and vegetable industry in California. 

The following are the chief provisions of the new order. It should be 
premised that the word “ minor " connotes in every case persons under eigh- 
teen years of age. 

Tim Work, — No person, fibrm or corporation shall employ an expe- 
rienced woman, or suffer her to be employed, on time work in this indu- 
stry for wages of less than 20 cents an hour. An inexperienced woman or 
a minor shall not be thus employed for wages of less than 16 cents an hour. 
A woman shall be deemed to be experienced if she has been employed in 
the canning industry for three weeks. Every employer in the industry shall 
furnish any woman he employs, on her demand, with a statement showing 
the period for which she has been employed in his establishment. 

Piece Work. — No woman or minor shall do piece work in the prepa- 
ration of the following fruits and vegetables for pay at less than the 
following rates per 100 lbs. prepared : 
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Apricots 0.J5 

Pears 0.50 

Clingstoiie peaches 0.27 

Freesto»ie peaches ^2 

Plums 0,12 % 

Asparagus 0.17 % 

Tomatoes 0.04 per 12 quarts 

Ever}" adult woman must moreover be guaranteed the learner’s wage of 
16 cents an hour for the first week of her employment on each product. 

Piece work rates may be fixed by indi\d dual establishments for the can- 
ning ai'd labelling and preparation of all varieties of fruit and vegetables 
for w hich no piece work rales have been fixed by the commission. But all 
adult women employed at rates thus privately fixed must be guaranteed 
a wage of not less than ib cents an hour for the fiist weekof emplojunenton 
each pioduct, and thereafter of not Ic.^s than 20 cents an hour. 

No minor shall work in this industry for more than eight hours in any 
one day or forty-eight hours in any one week, or for more than six days in 
an}" week except in case of emergency. No adult woman shall work for 
more than eight hours in any one day or six days in any w'^eek, except in 
case of emergency. No adult woman sluill wwk in case of emergency foi 
wages paid at a rate less than one and a quarter times the regular rale. 
Emergency work is all w^ork performed by any w^oman on a day on which 
she has otherwise w’orked eight hours, or all w’orkpeiformed by any w'oman 
or minor in a w^eek in w"hich she or he has otherwise w^orked six da3’'S. 
All W"ork in excess of tw'elve hours’ w"ork done in any tw^enty-four hours 
shall be paid for at a rate not less than double the regular time or piece 
rates. 

Ever}" person, firm or oorporaliou employing women or minors in this 
iudustr}’’ shall keep a record, in a form and manner appro\"ed by the 
Industrial Welfare Comiumissioii, of their names and addresses, the hours 
for w'hich they work and the sums they earn. 

The commission ma}" by license authorize the employment of a woman 
physically disabled by age or otherwise for a w"age less than the legal mini- 
mum wage. The commission will fix a special minimum w’age for such a 
woman. 

The commission has exclusive jurisdiction over all questioi s arising 
as to the administration and interiiretation of this order. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

2. Tim ORe^.ANlZATlOX OF THE S.VEE OF AGRiCrETXJRxVIv PRODUCTS IN 

CAT/IFORNIA, — Second Annml Report of the State Matket Director of Cahtorma to 

iht Govtrnor of Cuhtnnnia hi tJi ending Deeembe} i, Sacramento, 1917. 

We have already noticed in this re\iew (i) certain proposed amendments 
of the Act of 1915 which organized the sale of agricultural produce in Cali- 
fornia. The Californian legislatiure has accepted the principles which these 

(i) See ourl*^sttc for Jatiiiary 1928, page 81. 
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amendments embodied, and has passed a new State Market Commission Act, 
approved on i June 1917. The functions of the State Market Commission 
are now the following : 

''First: To act as adviser for producers and distributors when re- 
quested, assisting them in economical and ef&cient distribution of any such 
products at fair prices. 

m "Second: To gather and disseminate impartial information conce^piing 
supply, demand, prevailing prices and commercial movements, including 
common and cold storage of any such products. 

" Third : To promote, assist and encourage the organization and opera- 
tion of co-operative and other associations and organizations for improv- 
ing the relations and services among producers, distributors and consumers 
of any such products, and to protect and conserve the interests of the 
producers and consigners of such products. 

" Fourth : To foster and encourage co-operation between producers 
and distnbutors of any such products, in the interest of the general public. 

" Fifth : To foster and encourage the standardizing, grading, inspection, 
labelling, handling, storage and sale of any such products. 

" Sixth: To act as a mediator or arbitrator, when invited by both 
parties, in any controveisy or issue that ma^’ arise between producers 
and distributors of any such products. 

" Seventh : To certify, for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, 
when so requested, warehouse receipts for an}^ such products, verlfjdng 
quantities and qualities thereof, and to charge for such service fees sufficient 
to make the service at least selfsupporting. 

" Eighth : To issue labels bearing the seal of the State Market Commis- 
sion on request of the producer, packer, canner or distributor, for any such 
products for which State labels have not otherwise been authorized by 
law, under such rules and regulations as the director may deem necessary, 
and to charge for such labels such fees as in the judgement of the State Mar- 
ket Director may be prot^er. 

" Ninth : To act on behalf of the consumers of any such products in 
conserving and protecting their interests in every practicable way. 

" Tenth : To improve, broaden and extend in every practicable way the 
distribution and sale of any such Californian products throughout the markets 
of the world. 

" Eleventh : To promote in the interest of the producer, the distribu- 
tor and consumer, economical and efficient distribution and marketitig of 
all or any agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products, produced, grown, 
raised, caught, manufactured or processed within the State of California 


RTJGGERI AlyFRBDO, gerente resijonsabile. 
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THE [MTERXATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULXT'KE 


Origin of ihe Instiiute and Summary of ihe IN'XEIOsATIO^AL Tri aty. 


The International Institute of Agricultuie was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern- 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country’’ is represented 
by delegate^. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Perman*=*nt Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning larming, vegetable and ani- 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices pievailing in 
the various markets; 

communicate the above mtormation as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

{c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the r^ons infected, the progress 01 the disea^s, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(a) study questions concerning agricultural co operation, insur- 
ance and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

{/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND. 


SOURCE: 

The ScoiTiSH JOERNIL OP Agriculture, issued by the Scottish Board ot Agriculture, 
VoL I, No 2. Edinbuigh, April 1918. 


§ I. The beginnings job co-operation. 

While Ireland led the way in the United Kingdom in the co-operative 
organization of agriculture, England and Wales came second and Gotland 
was last. The tradition of Scottish agriculture is strongly individual- 
istic, and its achievement — the success which has attended the long and 
patient effort to extend the area of cultivation, and the standard maintained 
both in arable farming and in the breeding and feeding of live stock — 
has produced a legitimate pride in individual enterprise and skill. Common 
action has not however been entirely wanting. There have been numerous 
farmers' clubs and societies, many of them existing for the purpose of hold- 
ing annual shows which encourage the improvement of stock and of crops. 
The long-established Highland and Agriculttiral Society has the first place 
among these. The more recently founded Scottish Chamber of Agricul- 
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ture is the most important of other associations which aim at promoting 
the general political and social interests of the farming community. 

Co-operative trading was little practised by the Scottish farmer until 
the early years of the twentieth century. At that time agriculture was re- 
covering, in Scotland as in England, from the depression of the nineties. 
The bad years had made prominent the difficulties inherent in an industry 
carried on by a multitude of relatively small enterprises. There were the 
difficulty due to the high cost of materials procured in small quantities, 
the difficulty of obtaining guarantees of the cost of these materials, the 
difficulty of finding a market for perishable produce, the difficulty Of obtain- 
ing credit from the existing banks, the difficulty of the relatively high cost 
of insuring live stock. All these obstacles to prosperity affected most the 
small farmer, especially the small farmer in a remote district. 

In 1904 a Scottish Agricultural Commission visited Denmark, and its 
subsequent report dealt largely with the success which Danish farmers 
have achieved by co-operating in the preparation and sale of their produce 
and the purchase of their requisites. They have fostered this suc- 
cess by a system of agricultural education which is closely associated 
with co-operation. The report bore fruit at a meeting held on 18 January 
1905 under the auspices of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture when a com- 
mittee was appointed to “ formulate a scheme for extending the benefits 
of co-operation to Scottish agriculturists, with powers to take such action 
as may appear expedient for giving the same practical .effect The result 
was the foundation of the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society. 

§ 2. ThB SCOTTISH AGRICtmTDRAn ORGANIZAZION SOaETY. 

A. Constitution and Finance , — The Scottish Agricultural Organization . 
Society was founded on 25 October 1905. It is a purely propagandist 
body. It devotes itself to the formation and encouragement of local co- 
operative societies, but does not itself engage in trade, nor does it concern 
itself with the general social or political interests of the agricultural 
community. 

A guarantee ftmd of £1000 was subscribed when the society was found- 
ed, and active vSteps were taken to ensure that there should be such a mem- 
bership as would cause annual subscriptions to provide a considerable fund. 
Every member of the society, whether an individual or a body corpo- 
rate, must hold one fully paid-up share of £1. If a member is a landowner 
he subscribes at least £i a year, otherwise at least 5s. a year. Additional 
money was raised by means of a special donation fund, to which most of 
the contributors were landowners and which was brought up to £1000. In 
its early years the society was supported wholly by the subscriptions and 
by voluntary contributions, and the guarantee fund was annually drawn on 
to the extent of quite £500. In view however of the national importance 
of the work the Development Commissioners made in 1911 a grant of half 
the total expenses which the society incurred in each year. At first this 
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grant was paid through the Scottish Education Department, but in 1913 its 
administration and the consequent supervision of the societj^’s affairs were 
transferred to the newly constituted Board of Agriculture for Scotland. In 
1916 the grant amounted to £648. 

The affairs of the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society are man- 
aged by a president, a vice-president and an executive committee ; and it is 
a condition of the government grant that this committee include two repre- 
sentatives appointed by each of the three colleges of agriculture and one 
appointed by the chairmen of the county councils of crofting counties. 
There is a secretary who acts as general organizer; and in 1913 there were 
also a chief assistant organizer, an assistant organizer, and a special organi- 
zer whose work was connected with fishermen's co-operation. In 1914 a 
special grant was made by the Development Commissioners for the appoint- 
ment of a Gaelic speaking assistant organizer to work in the Hebrides. The 
war has greatly depleted the staff. 

A special Iffighland branch of the society was founded in 1908 to pro- 
mote the co-operative movement in the north and north-west. It has its 
headquarters at Inverness. Branches of this type have been set up from 
time to time in other parts of the country. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organization Society itself and aH the socie- 
ties affiliated to it are registered under the Friendly Societies Act and have 
limited liability. Each affiliated societyisanindependent unit, but the steps 
preliminary to its formation are guided by the parent society, which also 
provides for the auditing of its books and, if necessary, for the instruction 
of its secretary and treasurer in the required methods of bookkeeping. 

B. The Affiliated Societies, — In pursuing its aims the Organization So- 
ciety at first met with many obstacles. The conservative and critical spirit 
of Scottish farmers was reinforced by the active opposition of the local 
dealers who found their position as middlemen between the farmers and the 
manufacturers and merchants threatened. Generally speaking the occu- 
piers of medium sized farms, the small holders and the crofters carried on 
the business both of purchase and of sale with these dealers and the results 
were on the whole unsatisfactory. Credit was given for a year or longer and 
in the remoter districts a system of barter was very prevdent. 

Gradually, t ! e society gained public confidence and in the thirteen years 
of its e.xistence it 1 as achieved a noteworthy success. Altogether it formed, 
up to the end of 1917, 154 societies, classified as follows : 


Purchase and Poultry Societies 70 

Poultry Societies 10 

Purchase Societies 50 

Stock-breeding Societies ii 

Dairy Associations 10 

Fishery Society i 

Credit Society i 

Bee-keeping Society "i 


Total . . . 
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The society's work has not been interrupted by the war, 33 new socie- 
ties having been affiliated between August 1914 and the end of 1917. Since 
however other societies withdrew in this period the net increase was one of 
only 17. Since its foundation the parent society has Aad to apply for the 
cancellation of only 20 societies, while five others have amalgamated with 
larger societies active in their areas. This comparatively low rate of loss 
is due to the fact that the parent society does not promote the formation 
of a new society unless there is a reasonable prospect of its success. 

The total membership of all the affiliated societies is now 10,266, hav- 
ing increased by 1711 since 1914. Since there are in Scotland about 77,000 
occupiers of more agricultural land than one acre, it is estimated that, 
making due allowance for members not occupying laud, about one out of 
every eight or nine such occupiers is a member of one of the affiliated socie- 
ties. 

The geographical distribution of the societies is’interesting. There are 
95 in the crofting counties and Bute, namely 55 on the islands and 40 on the 
mainland, 19 in the north-eastern counties, 28 in the south-western, and I2 
in the eastern counties from Forfar and Perth to the Border. 'WHiile se- 
veral of these twelve are large trading enterprises it remains true that the 
bulk of the 6rganization Society's work has been done in the Highlands and 
Islands and among the small and middling farmers of the north-east and 
south-west. 

We will briefly review the several categories of societies which have 
been formed. 

Poultry and Purchasing Societies , — In the Organization Society's earlj' 
days a grant of £30 a year was made to it for three years by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society for the improvement of poultry keeping. By this 
means a great improvement was effected in the breeds of poultry 
kept in the Highlands and Islands, and this was carried yet further by the 
distribution of sittings of pure breeds under the schemes of the Congested 
Districts Board. These schemes have been extended since 1912 to the 
wffiole of Scotland by the Board of Agriculture and have prepared the way 
for the constitution of co-operative societies. 

In 1912 the Scottish Farm and Poultry Produce Federation, limited, 
was formed to act as a marketing agency for the co-operative societies. 
Its headquarters are at I/eith, and it has gradually extended both its buying 
and its selling business. It is a useful part of its work to keep the local so- 
cieties constantlj" informed as to prices. 

Co-operation in poultry keeping has been organized with particular 
success in the Orkneys, whither the attention of the Organization Society 
was directed very soon after its formation. Most of the farms on these 
islands are small and the people are industrious and intelligent. The Or- 
cadians were not deriving from their land a profit proportionate to their 
efforts, and the local fishing industry, which had long been a supplementary 
source of income, had much declined. lyarge numbers of poultry were kept 
but the prevailing system of barter gave them little value, a dozen eggs being 
reckoned as equal to two pounds of sugar ; and there was therefore, as the 
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lecttirers of the North of Scotland College of Agriculture found, little motive 
for improvement in methods of poultry keeping. 

At the end of 1908 six agricultural co-operative societies had been found- 
ed in Orkney, and in 1914 fifteen of them were active as well as seven stock 
breeding societies. The total membership of the fifteen societies was then 
892, or one fourth of the whole number of agricultural occupiers in the islands. 
They sold e^ and poultry to the value of nearly £21,000, and had a turn- 
over of £13,150 for their business in other produce andin agricultural requi- 
sites. This achievement followed on much activity. Not only was the 
Organization Society’s general work of propaganda carried on , but the islands 
were also annually visited by the president and secretary who conferred with 
the societies, advising them as to their methods and su^esting new develop- 
ments. The general effects of the activity in the Orkneys have been, as 
regards poultry keeping, to cause more fowls and fowls of better breeds to 
be kept, to raise the prices obtained for fowls and e^s and much improve the 
condition in which they reach the market, and to increase production by 
from 20 to 75 per cent. 

Similar poultry societies have been established in the Shetlands, in 
Sutherland and Caithness, on the mainland of Ross, in Inverness and Argyll 
and in the Inner and Outer Hebrides. 

At the end of 1917 the total number of Poultry and Purchasing Societies 
was 70, and there were ten other Poultry Societies which had no purchasing 
functions. The total membership of these 80 societies was 4600. Forty-three 
t3’pical societies of small holders had in 1914 a turnover of £40,850 and in 
1917 one of £69,200. 

Purchasing Societies . — Beside the 70 Poultry Societies which buy re- 
quisites for their members, 50 societies exist only for the purpose of conduct- 
ing purchases. They vary very.much in importance. The pioneer amoi^ 
them was the Farmers’ Supply Association, formed in 1884, which has its 
head-quarters in Leith and was affiliated to the Scottish .^ricultural Organi- 
zation Society soon after the latter was founded. In 1914 its membership 
was 1530 and its turnover £57,000. Other large societies are the North- 
Eastern Agricultural Co-operative Society, Aberdeen, established in 1906, 
which has 1330 members and a turnover of £73,000 ; the Forres and District 
Farmers’ Association which has 154 members and a turnover of £44,000 ; 
and the East of Scotland Co-operative Society, Dundee, which has 140 
members and a turnover of £14,000. The other purchasing societies are 
smaller but have done much good work. There are, for example, in the north 
the Moray Society, which had 52 members and a turnover £3460 in 1914, 
while in 1917 it had 78 members and a turnover of £7750 ; and the Ardross 
Society, which consists chiefly of smallholders, and had 57 members and a 
turnover of £3240 in 1914, and 68 members and a turnover of £6600 in 1917. 
In the south there are the Canonbie Society in Dumfriesshire which had in 
1914 a membership of 95 and a turnover of £2430, and in 1917 a member- 
ship of 190 and turnover of £5060 ; and the Dumfries and Galloway So- 
ciety which had in 1916 a membership of 192 and a turnover of £12,100. 
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Thirty typical purchasing societies had in 1914 a turnover of £2x1,150 
and in 1917 one of £368,000. 

The benefits of co-operative buying are not confined to the co-opera- 
tors. Frequently the societies have compelled local traders to reduce 
their terms and have raised the stiindard of quality for the goods they sup- 
ply, such as fertilizers, feeding stuffs and seeds. 

Co-operative Dairies , — The establishment in a district of a central de- 
pot for milk, fitted with refrigerating plant and appliances for making cheese, 
extends the limits of a local farmer's market, exempts his family from the 
necessity for excessively early rising, enables him to sell his milk or have it 
made into cheese at the depot as circumstances render advisable, without 
himself employing a cheesemaker or buying cheesemaking apparatus, and 
economizes the time and labour used for transport. The milk depots can 
moreover adjust the quantity of milk they supply to towns to the fluctuat- 
ing demand, making cheese of aU the surplus. 

In view of all these advantages, following on the co-operation which 
makes depots possible, the Organization Society appointed, very soon alter 
its foundation, a special dairy commitee to consider the matter of co-opera- 
tion among dairy farmers. The district of North Ayrshire was chosen for 
experiment and in 1908 four co-operative dairy associations had been formed 
in it. In 1915 there were in Ayrshire five such associations which had a 
total membership of nearly 200 and an output of milk and other dairy pro- 
duce worth £85,000 Naturally such societies require a larger capital outlay 
than do those of other types. The total nominal share capital of the five 
dairy associations was £3,285 of which £1190 was paid up. They have now 
been formed into a federation and thus avoid competition and advance 
their common interests. In 1917 there were seven dairy associations in 
Ayrshire and three in other counties, 

Kilmaurs Dairy Association, limited, affords a good example of a 
well conducted co-operative dairy. Its depot was largely built and equipped 
with the money provided by members, some loans being also received 
from local landowners. The initial membership of 34 had increased in 
1917 to 55. The members hold 1504 shares and 5 per cent, per annum is 
paid on the paid-up share capital. The following quantities of milk were 
sent to the depot by members from 1914 to 1917 : 


1915 530,000 gallons 

1916 740,000 » 

1917 800,000 » 


The average percentage of butter fat was 3.637, the highest individual 
percentage 3.945. Members are paid a bonus for all milk having more than 
a stated percentage of butter fat. The total average cost of handling th^ 
milk is 0.66 of a penny per gallon. In 1916 there were 1563 cheeses made 
at the depot from about 98,000 gallons of milk ; in 1917 the number of cheeses 
made was 1619. 

Siodh^bre^ing Associations , — In recent years many local stock-breeding 
associations have been formed, generally in connection with the schemes 
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of the Board of Agriculture for improving the breeds of horses and cattle, 
and without doubt the^^have been encouraged by the popularization of the 
co-operative principle for which the Organization Society is responsible. 
Many of them have been affiliated to the Society. 

Fisheries, — A special branch of the society’s work is the organization 
of co-operation among the fishermen on the coast of the Moray Firth. 

Co-operative Credit. — The society has long realized the importance of 
forming co-operative credit societies or agricultural credit banks. In 1914 
the es:ecutive committee drew up model rules for the use of co-operative 
credit societies, appointed a committee of trustees, and applied to the Deve- 
lopment Commissioners for a loan of £5000 to be used for the formation of 
these societies. This money has rot been granted, and so far only one credit 
society has been instituted, at Eilmallie in Invernesshire. 

Some other schemes have, like this for co-operative credit, failed to 
mature on account of the w’ar, among them plans for co-operative bacon 
factories, the co-operative sale of dead meat and the co-operative insurance 
of live stock. 


§ 2 . Thu vSConisH organization. 

A. Foundation and ComtUation. — After the passage ini 91 1 of the Small 
Landholders’ (Scotland) Act had given to smallholders security of tenure 
and the right to have their rents fixed by a public authority and receive 
compensation for their improvements (i), a movement towards co-operative 
organization, which would enable them to take more advantage of their bet- 
ter position, began among smallholders. Accordingly in October 1913 the 
Scottish Smallholders’ Organization was formed and was registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 

It exists only to organize and educate and does not itself engage in trade, 
banking or insurance. 

It is non -political, its distinctive feature being that it serves only small- 
holders, of whom more than 50,000 belong to it. It helps them to take full 
advantage of the Act of 1911 by advising them as to its scope and its appli- 
cation to particular cases. It endeavours to promote the formation of new 
small holdings by disseminating information as to the legal provisions for 
this purpose and by helping applicants to prepare and lodge their appli- 
cations. It also assists the working of the schemes of the Board of Agri- 
culture for the better breeding of horses, cattle, pigs and poultry. It helps 
to form Women’s Rural Institutes and has recently established an Insti- 
tute of Co-operative Training. 

The organization has a board of management which has fifteen 
members and an advisory council made up of fourteen delegates of the local 
societies. The officers are a president, a secretary-treasurer, an organizer 
and local assistants. 


(i) See our issue for June 1917, pp. 64-74. 
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There are now 123 shareholders and 155 fully paid-up shares of £i 
each have been issued. The organization receives from the Agriculture 
(Scotland) Fund, administered by the Board of Agricnltnre for Scotland, 
an annual grant equal to half the amount of its expenses. The remaining 
charge is subscribed. 

B. Activity, — The organization has always carried on a work of pro- 
paganda in favour of the formation of co-operative societies. Success came 
slowly, but early in 1917 it had formed 55 trading and credit and 21 stock- 
breeding societies. The next year was one of rapid progress, so that in 
April 1918 there were : 

104 trading societies, 

7 credit societies, 
and 30 stock breeding societies. 

In addition 80 local commitees of the organization, each having a pre- 
sident an& a secretary, do some trading; and it is hoped that they will even- 
tually come to be fully registered trading societies. 

Many trading societies have been established in the crofting counties, 
and also in the north-eastern counties where statutory small tenants are 
numerous. Special attention has been given to forming societies where the 
Board of Agriculture has constituted settlements of new landholders, as 
at Lindean (Selkirkshire), Middlebank (Perthshire), Ballencrieff (East !/>- 
thian), Pentland Mains (Midlothian), Hhrrietsfield (Roxburghshire), En- 
lochewe (Rossshire), and Ormidate and Milton (South XJist). 

A conference of delegates of the local societies is annually held in 
Aberdeen. 

The business of these societies is the sale of produce and the purchase 
of agricultural requisites. A need came to be felt for a central buying 
and selling agency, and in May 1914 the Scottish Central Markets, Limited, 
was instituted as such. It is a registered society and is affiliated to the Scottish 
Smallholders* Organization. It has a managing director and six other di- 
rectors ; and has issued 266 shares, most of which are paid-up, to 184 share- 
holders. No interest is paid on shares and the directors receive no fees. The 
Central Markets has annually received, and has punctually repaid, short- 
term loans, free of interest, from the Board of Agriculture, for the purpose 
of helping smallholders to buy seeds, manures and other requisites. The 
Central Markets receives all the produce which smallholders can send it, 
papng for it the price it itself receives, less a small percentage to cover ex- 
penses. It has two shops and warehouses in Edinburgh and one in Glasgow 
in which it retails produce. It buys in bulk the requisites of its members 
— fertilizers, feeding stufiPs, seeds and implements — ensuring their quality 
and charging minimum prices. The following figures give the amount of 
this society’s turnover and show how rapidly its business has developed : 


1914 

509 

1915 

4.048 

1916 

12.525 

1917 

23,938 
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The Scottish CeMfol Land Bank, Limited, the first national land bank in 
Scotland, was established by the Scottish Smallholders* Organization in 
July 1914. It is managed by a body of seven trustees ; and has issued to 
22 shareholders 582 shares of £5 each, of which only 5s. has been called 
up. It is officially recognized by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland from 
whom it receives an annual grant. 

By helping new tenants to buy sheep it has assisted the Board to com- 
plete many schemes for the settlement of landholders on sheep farms. Se- 
veral local credit societies have been formed in affiliation to it and others 
are in prospect of formation. It has helped many trading societies in their 
business. Althogether it has lent £3,000, and the loans are being punctu- 
ally repaid. 

The Scottish Central Insurance Society, Limited, which was registered 
in December 1916, exists to insure the live stock of smallholders. It can 
charge low premiums because it pays no dividend to shareholders and because 
it reduces its expenses to a minimum by conducting its business through the 
registered societies and local commitees of the Scottish Smallholders* Or- 
ganization. It is managed b\" seven directors. It has issued to nine share- 
holders 89 shares of £5 each, of which only 5s. have been called up ; and it 
holds securities amounting to £1100 and deposited as a guarantee fund. Nu- 
merous proposals for insurance have been accepted and an extensive bu- 
siness is in prospect. 

Since October IQ13 the Scottish Smallholders* Organization lias issued 
a monthly paper, called The Scottish Smallholder, which deals with co-opera- 
tion, poultry keeping, pig rearing, dairy farming, bee keeping and garden- 
ing, the general interests of the smallholder, the work of the Board of 
Agriculture, pertinent decisions in the law-courts, the work of the colleges 
of agriculture, and the affairs of allotments. 

Thus, in the ways which have been outlined, the Scottish Smallholders* 
Organization enables smallholders to make the greatest possible use of their 
land and so promotes the agrarian policy which recent legislation has 
embodied. 
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In OUT issue for September 1914 we published a general paper on agri- 
cultural co-operation in South Africa, showing what obstacles it encounters 
and what efforts are made to eliminate them. 

We will here give data only as to the situation of the co-operative so- 
cieties in Transvaal, the Orange Free State and Natal, leaving on one side 
Cape Colony. We draw our information from the last report of the Land 
and Agricultural Bank. The law assigns to this bank a very, important 
part : it must afford to all the unlimited liability co-operative societies 
which are active the credit they need, and it exercises a certain supervision 
over these societies (i). 


§ I. THBCo-oPiSRATrvB Movement since 1914. 

Table I compares the membership of the various societies on 31 March 
1914 and on i January and 31 December 1917. 

In Transvaal the sixteen societies considered had 9,234 members at the 
end of IVIarch 1914. At the beginning of 1915 this number had diminished 
very slightly, by a little more than 200, and at the end of 1917 it had fallen 
to 8,752. Therefore we have to notice here not a progress but a retrograde 
movement, even when we leave out of account societies which have gone 
into liquidation.. 

In the Orange Free State we have no material for a comparison with 
earlier years. In the year under consideration the number of members 
passed from 500 to 738, that is it increased by 238, which indicates that 
the co-operative idea made considerable progress. 

In Natal co-operation is only in its initial stage but the outlook is 
promising. 

Co-operative Dai^y Cattle Societies, — The first society of this kind 
was established during 1916 at Fnnersdale, Natal, under the provisions of 
the Land Bank Act, 1912, Amendment Act, 1916, which removed the 


(x) See the article already died, pages 26 and 27. 
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Table I. — Number of Members of Co-operative Societies 


Xumber of Mdnbeis Approxitnate 


Name of Society 


Transvaal 

Centraal V'estelike Ko-operalieve lyaiKlbouwVerecnig 

Bnnelo Ko-operatieve Veiccniging 

Heidelbeig Ko-operatievo I^ndhouv Vereeuiging . 
Iloogeveld Eendracht Ko-opefatic% e » 

Kostcr Ko'dperatieve I^andbouw * 

Tyiohlcnbnrc KouiKiatiL\o lytmdboiiw 
. I/jiu^huu » 

TabakpLiLtcr*- 

Mxiu/)Boa»n Vcreoiigiag • . . . . 

MiJdcltiurg ly UK 11 oiiwcis Ko-operatieve Verecrigbig 
01ifanlsTi\ic r Ko-operatieve Doiscliwerk .... 
Pretoria lauidbouw Ko-oi)cratio\c Vaecningiiiu . . 
Rustenbuig Botrcu > 

. Stauderton Ko-operatievc Boeren > 

Waterberg I^andbouw Ko-operatieve ' 

. Wolmaransstad Ko-opcratie\ e lyacdbimw 


OranOtE Free Stati. 

1. Bxcelsior Ko-opeiatieve Zuix’cl Vereemging 

2. Fraukfoit » I/andbouw » 

3. KesteJl B Zui^’el » 

4 Kopjes D v fi 

5. Vredc > lyandbouw / 


Natal 

1. Acton Homes Dairy Co-operative Society . . . 

2. Ennersdale Fanners* s » . . 

3. Ennersdale Dairj b » , . 



_ — 

— 

capital 

on 

on 

on 


31 Mar. 

I Jan. 

31 Dec 

value 

1 



of members 

1914 1 

1917 

1917 


513 

587 

548 

261,000 

130 

250 

221 

1 

265,000 

183 

237 

i 456 

450,009 

567 

615 

, 476 

300,000 

820 

’ 666 

1 557 

175,000 

1,297 

, 1,394 

' 1.320 

750,000 

217 

305 

286 

280,000 

4.398 

2 186 

2,190 

1,750,000 

341 

238 

193 

35,000 

721 

704 

657 

1 500,000 

193 

1 207 

207 

50,000 

86 

1 ^3 

1 50 

1 40,000 

811 

904 

799 

530,000 

452 

518 

1 502 

375,000 

321 

229 

161 

40,000 

206 

343 

329 

1 100,000 

' 9,434 

9,446 

! 8,752 

5,901,000 

( 1 

! 

I 

16 

i 80,000 


1 — 

1 

1 200,000 

1 - 

1 35 : 

77 

1 150,000 

1 — 1 

1 

20 

18,000 

1 - 

465 

482 

450,000 

1 

1 

500 

738 j 

1 

898,000 

1 

_ 1 

1 

' III 

17,000 

i ~ 

30 

36! 

50,000 

1 

lol 

1 


— 

1 

40 

1 1 

57 | 

87,000 
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anomaly that only rural co-operators of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State provinces could obtain help from the l^and Bank. 

Societies of this kind aim at placing members in possession of an asset, 
their stock. When the stock becomes productive, the necessity for co-opera- 
tive creameries, co-operative bacon factories and the like arises naturally. 

The Ennersdale society was established on 14 October 1916 and com- 
pleted its purchase of live stock in the following December. Its ten mem- 
bers obtained 251 cows for £3000, On 31 October 1917 the stock had in- 
creased by 173. 

Other societi..s of the same kind have been founded at Acton Homes, 
Bergville and Moorleigh in Natal, Muisvlakte (Somerset East) in the Cape 
Province, and Kapjes and Paul Roux in the Orange Free State. 

It is belived that this form of co-operation helps the small farmer more 
than any other; and the number of enquiries received seems to show that 
it will soon be established throughout the Union and particularly in the 
Orange Free State and Natal. 

Co-operative CJteesemaking Societies. — Two co-operative cheesemak- 
ing societies have been established in the Orange Free State, They have 
been working so short a time that a definite opinion as to them cannot be 
expressed, but their prospects appear to be good. 

Co-operation among Wool Producers. — It is likely that wool farmers 
will establish societies for the purpo.se of marketing their wool and that they 
will need financial help from the Land and i^icultural Bank, 

Maize Selling Co-operative Societies. — All the societies for the sale of 
maize in Transvaal and the Orange Free State have granaries or depots at 
convenient centres for storing the maize. It is graded when it is delivered, 
and an advance, proportionate to its grade, is made to the member deliver- 
ing it. All the maize is pooled, and after it has been sold, usually at the 
end of May, the average value obtained for each grade is ascertained, and 
on this basis the difference between the amount realized and the amount 
advanced is paid to the members. 

The advance made to a member is intended to provide him with an 
immediate return on the cost of production . The amount suggested for it by 
the Land Bank’s board is about 6 s. 6 d. a bag, which would allow 4s. 64 . for 
the cost of production and a profit of 2s. This would leave between the 
advance and the sum the maize would actually fetch a margin which would 
cover the value of the farming requisites supplied to the member concerned. 
If the price of maize were high throughout the year a small distribution 
could be made from time to time, instead of a single distribgition after the 
grain has been sold. The directors of the various societies agree in principle 
with these views of the board ; but consider them impracticable because 
they have to compete with private dealers and must therefore offer advan- 
ces approsdmately equal to the prices these dealers pay. The board has 
therefore not pre,ssed its su^estions, but has endeavoured to influence the 
directors every year to fix a low rate of advances. Since it has taken this 
action deferred payments {achterschots) of about 2s. a bag have been made 
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to members for the maize seasons of 1914, 1915 and 1916, Previously the 
advance was always more than the amount eventually realized. 

The only maize selling co-operative society in Natal adopts a different 
method from the Transvaal societies. It has no depots or granaries and 
makes no advances : members merely undertake to sell their maize through 
it. The maize is not pooled but is sold for the members individually, each 
of them having a separate account. This form of co-operation is simple 
and inexpensive : it involves no unproductive capital expenditure, no 
costs of handling and no existence of capital with which to make ad- 
vances. 

Central Aqehic^ for Co-operative Societies, Limited. — This agency was 
founded in order to dispose of the produce of co-operative societies and sup- 
ply them with farming requisites for sale to their members. 

The issued capital is £1800 and accumulated profit and reserves amount 
to £8773. The commission charged by the agenej^ is no‘w at the rate of 
I % per cent. 

Turnover. — The following figures show the volume of the business of 
the societies in the last three years : 



1915 

1916 

1917 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Produce 

Farming requisites, inclurling grain bags 

1 566,470 ! 
1 127.903 

454.415 

144-365 

517.582 

159,276 

Total . . 

1 694,373 

598,780 

676,858 


It is seen that the sale of agricultural products has diminished sensibly 
in spite of the rise in prices. The sale of farming requisites has, on the other 
hand, increased absolutely ; but the rise in prices has certainly lessened this 
apparent increase in the sale of material and has perhaps outweighed it. 


§ 2. T!he Credit afforded to Co-operata’E Societies 
BY the Land Bank. 

On 31 December 1917 the total amount owed to the Land and Agricul- 
tural Bank by the co-operative societies in the three provinces was £ 443,722, 
this being the sum of its advances. 

The advances authorized to Transvaal societies amounted to £430,600 
and they owed £366,985 on 31 December ; the advances authorized to 
societies in the Orange Free State amounted to £69,500 and these societies 
owed £49,170 on 31 December ; to Natal societies advances amounting 
to fiio,ioo were authorized and they owed £6,022 on 31 December ; and 
at that date £21,544 were owed by societies in liquidation. 

As regards the purpose of advances : 

In the Transvaal fifteen societies whose main business is the sale of 
produce and the supply of farming requisites were granted £430,100 and 
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Tabie II. — Advance’! to Co-operative Soiietia. 


Name of Society 


Advances authoii/ed 

I Union I<and Bank 
Transvaal i _ 


2 tn 

I •§§ 

I<andBankl SM 


Tr v.vsv>\AL 

1. Centiaul Weslelike Ko-opeiatieve l^aud- 

bouw Verecniging . - .... 

2. Ennelo Ko-operatieve Vereenudns . . . 

3. Heidelberg Ko-oper^tiev^ I^andb. Veree- 

niging 

4 Hoogeveld Ecndiacht Ko-operdtieve Ve - 1 
rceniging .... 

5 . Koster Ko-operatie\ e Eandb. Vereeniging 

6. lylchteuburgKo-operatieve I#andb.Veieer> 

y. Eijclenbarg > » » 

S. Magaliesbeig > Tabakplanters 

' Veteenigiiig . . . ... 

9. Marico Boeien Ko-opeixitievc Vereeniging j 

10. Middelbttig I/andbouwer& Ko-opemtieve | 

Vereeniging ... 

11. Olifantsrivier Ko-operatieve Dorschweik 
13 . Pretoria I/andbonw » Vereeniging 

13. Rustenbiirg Boeren » 

14. Standerton Ko-operatieve Botren Veree- 

niging 

15 Waterberg Eandbouwers Ko-operatieve 

Vereeniging 

1 6. Wolmaransstad Ko-operatieve I/and bouvi 
Vereenising . . 

Total 

Orange Prci: St.vte 

r, ExceHor Ko-operatieve Zuivcl Vereenig 

2. Franktoit 

niging . 

3. Kestell 


I 5/oO| 
I 8,0 lO 


1 10.000 
1,000 

1 11.000 


5,000 


4 Kopjcsi 
5, Vrede 
niging 


I/indboiiw 'i'eree- 
Zuivel Vereenig. 
Tyindboiiw Wree- 


Total 


Nvt\i. 


I 


I. Acton Homes Bairv' Co-oi'>emlive Sodetj’ 
3. Bnneisdale Paitiiers* » » | 

3. Enneisdale Dairy * j> 

Total . . 


Ca^ 

Credits 


Total 

Amount 

auUiotbed 

£ 


Amount 
owiilg 
on 31 Dec, 
191; 

(including 

interest) 

r”£ 


500 

7 » 5 oo| 

7,000 


1,500 
I 2,00oj 

2,000 j 


— 2,250' 




45,000 

50,000 

48,187 

22,000 

30,000 

29,180 

30,000 

30,000 

20,500 

39,000 

49,000 

45.398 

15,000 

16,0 DO 

16,000 

28,000 

39,000 

37-143 

3,500 

3,500 

1,000 

30,00 ) 

30,000 

— 

— 

500 

4,554 

57,000 

60,000 

58.500 

— 

5,000 

280 

5,000 

12,500 

8,285 

17,000 

24,000 

21.410 

45,000 

53-100 

45.996 

5,000 

6,000 

2.650 

19,000 

22,000 

18,026 

360,500 

430,600 

366,079 

1 

• 1,500 

6,000 

1 

1,500 

25,000 

1 27,000 

12,227 

2,000 

1 4.00° 

3.514 

2,500 

1 2 , 500 | 1,579 

27-750 

30,0001 30,348 

61,750 

69,500 

49.168 

1 

2,100 

2,100 

1 

2,110 

5,000 

5,000 

1,611 

3,000 

' 3,000 

2,300 

10,100 

10,100 

, 6,021 
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owed £366,735 on 31 December; and one Threshing Machine Society was 
granted £500 and owed £250 on 31 December. 

In the Orange Free State two sale and supply societies were granted 
£57,000 and owed £42,576 on 31 December ; two cheese factory societies 
were granted £10,000 and owed £ 5 >oi 4 3 ^ December ; and one dairy 

live stock society was granted £2500 endowed £1,579, on 31 December. 

In Natal one sale and supply society was granted £5,000 and owed 
£i,6ii on 31 December ; and two dairy live stock societies were granted 
£5,100 and owed £4,410 on 31 December. 

The only societies which went into liquidation were sale and supply 
societies. 

Table 11 shows for each society the amount of the bank’s advances 
and the sum still owed on 31 December 1917. 



MISCELI^ANEOUS INFORM ATIOX RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOITS COUNTRIE>S. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


Txre RATE OF CO-OPERATR’E PROGRESS EST DIFFE 14 ENT PARTS OF INDIA — 
Ev\nvitK (R B.) in The Bombav Cu-opciative Quarterly, Vol. I, Serich I, June 1917. 

Nothing is more difficult than to establish a criterion by which the 
rate of progress in co-operation in various parts of India can be judged. 
The Indian government annually publishes an abstract showing the num- 
ber of co-operative societies and their membership, capital and disburse- 
ments, and these are indeed four capital facts. But although these statis- 
tical tables afiEord some material for conjecture they do not ^ow the moral 
progress invoked to be gauged. The number of societies, for instance, is 
a trustworthy criterion only when it is considered in relation to the area 
and the population of each province and the average membership and aver- 
age capital of societies. 

In the following tables we place in juxtaposition figures for 1914-1915 
enabling the reader to judge how far the mere number of societies is a 
satisfactory index of progress. 




11. 



t Total number 

1 

Number 

Name of province I 

^ of societies 

j Name of province 

of societies 
per 100,000 
inhabitants 

1 

1 

I. Punjab 

1 

' 3.337 

1 

I, Punjab 

16.7 

2. United Province 

1 

j 2.964 

2. Central Provinces .... 

16.5 

3. Central Provinces , , . . 

I 2,297 • 

3. Burma 

14.I 

4, Bengal 

1,992 

4. 3ifysore Slate 

12.5 

5. Madras 

t,6oo 

3. United Provinces 

6.3 

6. Burma 

1,489 

6. Bengal 

4-4 

7. Bihar and Orissa, , , . , 

1,087 

7. Bombay 

4-3 

8. Bombay 

836 

8. Madras 

3.9 

9. Mysore State 

725 

9, Bihar and Orissa .... 

1 

3-1 
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HI. 





Ntimber 


Average 

Name of p-o^nnee 

of aodetles 
per 

Name of province 

raembershiD 


zooo square miles 


ol a socket; 

• 


• 


I. Punjab . . ... 

• • 33*3 

I. Btuibay 

103 

2. United Pio\in^fcS 

26.4 

2. 3 radir^ 

7 - 

3. Bengal . . 

. ; * 25.5 

3 State . . 

7 - 

4. ilvbore Stat^ . 

. 25.0 

4 Bengal 


5. Cential Pr^iviriLt- . 

. . 23.2 

T J» hai aM 1 C r . . . . 

5 ^ 

6 Bihar and Orx&^a. 

I 3 -I 

6 Punjab 

47 

7 stadias . 

II.:; 

7 Ui'.te'i PitA inces 

40 

S. Lnrma ... 

9 25 

^ Umi'a . . 

20 

0. Rcmbay , , 

68 

C n+I*al Pi ilii t- . . . 

22 


Name of pro\iucs 


A\era3e ^orkia? 
capital 
per society 

Rs 


I Bombay . 

1. Mailras . . . . 
j. Punjab 

Buima. . . . 

5 . Bengal. . . . 

6. IMvaore State. 

7. TTiuied Provinces. 

8. Bihar and Orissa. 

9. Central Piovinces 


‘♦.:75 

8,SSo 

5,7^^ 

5.580 

5.519 

4.250 

3,906 

3,359 

3,I‘I3 


The actual amount of working capital invebted in the co-operative 
movement must again be judged relatively to the number of members. 
Nothing stultifies the work of a co-operative society as much as in- 
adequate finance. The figures for 1915-1916 are as follows : 


2 
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1 . 11 . 


Name ot piovince 

Workint? 

capital 


Name oi province 

Working 
capital 
pel member 


Rs. 



Rs 

1 

' . Punjab 

• • 2,05,63000 

X, 

Buima 

1 

• . 221 

3. Madras 

. . i,b8,8Sooo 


Punjab . 

139 

Bengal 

. . 1,2^,48,000 

% 

Ceutial Pioviuces . . 

• • 132 

. Uni led Provinces . . 

. . . 1,20,34,000 

I. 

Madias .... 

. • 123 

Burma , . 

• . i/'3.39.oon 


Bengal .... 

. . 102 

» . Bombay 

. . . 90,ot',ooo 


Bombay ...... 

1 

. 91 

Oential Provinces . . 

. . 87,09,000 

7. 

United Piovinces. 

. . 90 

Mys<jie Slate . . . , 

■ ‘ • 44,20,700 

s. 

Bihar and Orissa 

70 

u Bihai and Oiissa . . 

' • • 43,27,000 

0. 

Myboie Stale . . . 

. . 68 


The figures in Statement II are misleading because the workuig ca- 
pital or provincial banks, central banks and primal y societies has been ta- 
ken together in order to obtain the totals. The capital of a central bank 
figures again imthe capital of the primary societies tc which it is advanced, 
and is therefore reckoned twice over in the procdnces which, like the United 
Provinces, depend on a central bank system. Where there is also a pro- 
vincial bank, as in the Central Provinces and Bihar, the same capital is 
frequently reckoned three times over. 

To counteract this error Statement III shows the actual amount of 
working capital available per member of the agricultural societies, for whose 
benefit the whole system ultimately exists. 


Name ot province 


Working capKal available 
per member in agricultural 
pnmaiy societies 

Rs. 


I. Ruruia. 3 

3, Punjab ^ 105 

3. Madras , 

4. Central Provinces , 70 

5. Bombay 60 

0. Bengal #,o 

7. United Provinces. . . 

8. Mysore Slate 44 

9. Bihar and Orissa. 30 
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Ut the iolljfuilii; statements the fixst sh')w^ the amoimt of deposits 
1 ctgn cultural societies, the ‘^eerndthe ainounc ot rk posits per head re- 
ceived fi(uii inembciS of societies or all kinds take i togethc-i*, and the third 
the t jtal lese" ve fund of all classes of societies 



AinoUiil 

ot 

deposits 


Amount 

Ol 



Total 

Naire or pro\ince 

1 i 

agrici 1 - 
tural 
sccieties 

Name of province 

deposits 

per 

member 


Name of pio\mce 

'•estrve 

fund 


lakhs 

- 

Rs. 


- 

lakhs 

I l»Ui 3 a ■». 

24.53 I- 

PomUav 

20 

I. 

Punjab 

29 16 

2 ?> ti’ibiv . 

1522 .. 

Btuiial. . . . 

10 

z. 

Unitc«l PioviiiCf'' 

9.90 

3. L< ii-jl . 

88 > 3 

OladrAb 

8 

3. 

Uengal 

8.31 

4. AI u-< 

-“s 

! 

Puujali ... 

7 

4 

Ruima. 

8.18 

^ 11 h 11 ’ 0 i-'-a 


Mys Stale. 

7 


Maclra-rs . 

8 06 

•k, I .. t< P n Ucv-s 

2.63 • 

Ce itia P*o\ rce . 

3 

6. 

P nnoaj’ . 

4.70 

7. Ct nil U P' > »iKe^ 

18 7 

Lilit an >1 j‘--a 

3 

7 . 

CeiUial Province^ 

3 77 

S, ISimxa . 

I 30 

r iiUcd P V Mt e- 

I 


Ltii u ail' 

2 69 

r. M '<uiL State . 

" 14 <? 

Lniit a , . . 

I 


State, . . 

1.59 


Space cannot be sj^ared for more of these statements. At least fifty 
of them would be needed to afford a thorough \uew of the relative position 
of each province in all the various aspects in which progress in co-operation 
can be studied. 


C\ASA]1L\. 


THE PRODUCTIGN AND THE CO-OPERATIVE SALE OF WOOL — Protes&or Tisdaile 
ot the Umveisity ol Saskdtehtwan, The Futuic or Canadian Wool in Fannet's Adrocatc 
and Hinttt Joianal^Vo'^ hill. No 13^1, Winnipeg, 5 June kjiS. 

Present circumstances are extremely favourable to producers of wool ; 
and it is likely that this situation will be maintained for many years after 
the peace for there has been an almost general reduction of the world's 
flool^ and there will be in all countries a great demand for wool with which 
to replace exhausted stocks and produce large quantities of cloth. 

In 1913 there vrere 2,128,531 sheep in Canada ; in 1917 there were 
2,369,358. Thus in the four years their number has slightly increased, an 
interesting fad a*? things are at present. 
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We have already noticed the efforts of the federal and the provincial 
governments to devdop the advance sale of cleaned and graded wool (i). 
This enteprise becomes more important^year by year and is one of the most 
influential factors developing sheepfarming in Canada. The appended 
table shows the progress made in selling graded wool co-operatively in the 
various pro\dnces. 

Some of the figures referring to 1917 are approximate only, but there 
is reason to believe that they are under rather than over the actual figures 
which it has not been possible to obtain. The table shows that there was 
an enormous increase in the co-operative sale of wool between 1914 and 1917, 
and that it has extended to all Canadian pro\dnces. About 90 per cent, 
of the sheepfarmers adopted this new method of selling in 1917. 

It is also interesting to notice that under the.co-operative system sell- 
ing prices have alway been distinctly higher than those which local store- 
keepers and wooldealers have offered. It is estimated that graded wool, 
sold co-operatively, fetched on an average from 3 to 5 cents a pound more 
than the average price obtained by farmers who sold their wool directly, 
and in some cases this difference was from 8 to 10 cents a pounds. In 1914 
the average price throughout the Dominion of graded w'ool was 26 cents a* 
pound ; in 1915 it was 37.2 cents ; in 1916 it was 32.83 cents ; and in 1917 
it was a little more than 60 cents. This last average will probably be equal- 
led this 3Var , while the quantity of wool sold is expected to show an increase 
of some two million pounds. 


1914 1915 1917 


Province 

Number 

Quantity Number Quantity 

Number 

Quantity 

Number 

Quantitj 


of 

void 

Oi 

srld 

of 

5 Old 

ot 

sold 


ii'eniDcrq 


member* 


members 


members 


ft 

- 

lbs ) 


•lbs) 


aba 

- 

dba J 

Prince Edrrard Is- 









land. . . • 

— 

— 

58 

5.406 

3S2 

28 176 

— 

24,000 

Nova Scotia . , . 

— 

— 

ij 3 


224 

I'*, 441 

— 

37.804 

New Brunswick. . 

•i- 


9 

1,103 

39 

5,130 

— 

6.55s 

Quebec 

93 

IJJ.OOO 

975 104,192 

1,616 

168,701 

1,876 

218,658 

Ontario .... 

69 

15.742 

81 

20,295 

69 

17,989 

— 

298,790 

Slanitoba .... 

13S 

44.059 

193 

75,425 

440 

150,939 

— 

170,000 

Saskatchewan . . 

179 

69.404 

31S 150,328 

487 

179,890 

660 

388,888 

Alberta 1 

63 134.42? 

iQ9‘2o8,368 

609 1,138,470 

750 1,850,000 

British Colombia . j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

15.751 

60 

10,200 

Total . . . 1 

542 275,632 

1 . 9<.6 577.478 

3.928 1 

.■23. 87' 

3.316 3.104.80S 


(i) Sec out issue for February 1917, page 14. 
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FRANCE. 

AGRICOIfTCRAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES — Chimbu offiepihes: Repoit maie,tn 
ihe nauL of ihe Comm si^ion charged to c^ttnunc the proposed law fixing the ordi~ 

nan budgt:'oj the civil sttV>.ce fot i‘}i8,the M ms*iv '>r igticuUme and Vtc*ualhng,by M. 
AdfUfi Lu/iac 

Agricultuial credit and co-operation depended in 1914 on four funda- 
mental laws : tliat of 5 Xovember 1894 which created the local credit funds ; 
that of 31 March 1899 which instituted regional credit ‘funds and placed 
at their disposal the funds paid into the Treasury- by the Bank of France, 
in \irtue ot the agreement made with the latter when its privilege was re- 
newed ; that of 29 December 190b, which regulates the allocation by the 
regional funds of advances to the agricultural producers' co-operative so- 
cieties ; and that of 19 March 1910 which institutes individual long-term 
credit for small rural holdings. Thus before the war the funds of agricul- 
tural (.ledit already had the task of granting, to indi\nduals or collective 
bocle^, long and shoic-teim loans for the work of agricultural production. 
Sii ce the war, laws anting out of existing circumstances have been added 
to those 111 force and have consideiabl}" enlarged the field of action. They, 
are : 

1st. The law of 0 0 < tober 191G which provides that advances from 
the funds for agiicultural credit may be made to the communes by the re- 
gional funds for the purpose of bringing abandoned lands under cultivation. 

2nd. The laws of 2 January and 7 April 1917 which extend the be- 
nefit of these advances to the departments and co-operative societies and 
associations for mechanical cultivation which are occupied with restoring 
to productivity lands which have remained incultivated. 

immediatdy after the law of 7 April 1917 had been passed co-oper‘ative 
societies for the cultivation and the farming in commoi; of the soil arose. 
The first of them were due to the Departmental Committee for the Culti- 
vation of Abandoned Lands of Haute Garonne which had unsuccessfully 
tried to form communal committees for agricultural action. This depart- 
mental committee founded seven co-operative societies, in form civil so- 
cieties, which grouped 155 members representing more than 2,000 kectares 
of land. From eight to ten analogous co-operative societies are on the 
point of being constituted in the arron'^issement of Mirande (Gers), one in 
the neighbourhood of Dreux (Eure-et-Loir) and another in the Isfere. 

The co-operative societies of Haute Garonne have taken the form of 
civil societies embracing several communes, and their support is derived 
from the land of their members which is delivered to them. Only half 
the profits, if there are any, is divided among the members, proportion- 
ately to the land they have contributed and its cultivated area. The other 
half constitutes a common fund which serves to meet the losses of similar 
societies in the same department. If the reserve funds are insufficient to 
cover losses, the excess of these is borne and distributed according to the 
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conditious fixed for tlie distribution of profits, that is proportionately to 
the land respectively contributed by the members and its cultivated area. 
The co-operative societies of Gers are organized on the same bases. 
In Eure-et-Toir, on the other hand, the form of a joint-stock company, 
having a variable capital, has been preferred. 


ITALY. 

I. THE NEW REGUEATIOS' or THE “SOCIETA DEOEI AGRICUEIORI rTAEIANX ”. 

DolklU.io djlla Soactu dtji A^, uaUoi i liaHam, Rome, Xo 30 April lyis. 

At the geneial mtieting of thi^ Society of Italian Agricnlturistb, held 
in Rome on the 14th of last April, certain important modifications of the 
societ3'’s by-lawb were discussed and approved. They aim at stimulating 
the growth of the association whic]^ now groups 3,597 membeis (i). The 
innovations, which had been prepared by an ad hoc committee, fall under 
the following heads : 

1) Questions concerning agricultural policy come first of all within 
the province of the society. Article i of the new by-law states that the 
society will carry out and support the initiative of national agricultural 
policy This statement confirms and reinforces the last clause of article* 
2 which states that the society proposes to reach its ends not only by super- 
vising the application of laws relating to agriculture, but also by evoking 
other legislative measures which will be profitable to agriculture. 

2) Another notable innovation is the decentralization of the society 
by the institution of branches for departments, pro\dnces, circondani and 
mandamenti. Such decentralization aims at widening the bases of the 
association, making a deeper and closer study of local agricultural questions 
and a better guardianship of agricultural interests within single districts 
possible. In this wa}-* the economic and agricultural position of each district 
can be re^’iewed, its variations followed, the improvements necessary to it 
indicated, and a practical work of super\dsion carried on. This detailed 
work which the branches carrj" on will, as the report of the committee 
which studied the innovations explains, be connected with the central office 
and elaborated hy the society's administrative council, which will thus col- 
lect elements of inspiration for duties which will lead to a sane £^ricultutal 
policy" in relation both to general legislative action and to district and local 
enterprise. There should be legislation which varies in accordance with 
the different needs of the agricultural classes, and the changing deniauds of 
the home and foreign trade in the products of the soil. The institution of 
branches further allow’S members at a distance, who do not habitually at- 
tend the meeting at Rome, to assemble and to take part in elections by send- 
ing their own representative to the central council, for the presidents of 

(i) See tlve report for 1917 of the president of the society which was dislribulcd at this ge- 
neral meeting. 
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(leiiartmental branches belong bj’ right to this body, and to take part in 
initiative oi‘ local interesc. By simple formalities membeiship of the same 
council is also acquired by the presidents of the larger district agricultural 
associations, such as the Associazione Agraria Frinlaiia, the Socictd A^mria 
di Lombardia, the Associazione per gli Interessi Agrari del Mezzogiorno, 
and the Assodmione Agraria Bolognese, and thus it is possible to enter into 
intimate and profitable relations with these societies which boast of noble 
traditions and develop an admirable activity. 

3) The member’s subscription has been reduced to ten liras a year 
and thus all agriculturists are enabled to enter the society’. 

4) Binally, the institution of a permanent committee of organization 
and propaganda is of the* first iiliportance. It has already begun its work 
and has decided to publish a daily agricultural newspaper. This decision is 
based on the necessity for accordiirg a larger and worthier place in the Ita- 
lian press to agricultirral policy, in order that public opinion and the guid- 
ing agencies of the State be interested in it to an extent correspondent to 
the importance of the continually growing problems which will have to be 
solved during and after the war. 

Aren technical committee for the preset vaiion of ugricnltnral products and 
the preserving industry has also .been forrrred. Altogether therefore the per- 
nuneut technical committees now number sixteen.* The}' are the com- 
mittees of: 1) Agricultural instruction and science as applied to agriculture ; 
I a) Institutions for agricultural experiments and education and the staff.s of 
these institutions ; 2) The cultivation of cereals, meadous and herbaceous 
plants in general and the requisite fertilizers and seeds; 3 a) Stockbieeding 
in general ; 3 b) Specialized horse-breeding ; 4) Forestry and forest industries ; 

5) Viticulture and the production of wine and of alcohol ; 6) Olive growing 
and the production of oil ; 7) Sericulture and the production of mulberries ; 
apiculture ; fisheries ; ariculture ; 8) Fniit-growing, horticulture and garden- 
ing ; o) Rural mechanics, building, improvements and irrigation ; lo) Di- 
seases of plants ; ii) Conditiotis of agriculture and the agricultural classes 
at home and abroad, agricultural contracts, rural legislation, credit and co- 
operation in agriculture ; 12) Trade in agricultural products and live stock, 
cost of transport, customs : 13) Preservation of agricultural products, 
food-preserving industry ; 14) Permanent committee of organization and 
propaganda. 

The society’s general meeting was followed by the eighteenth Congress 
of Italian Agriculturists at which various subjects were discussed, among 
them that most important question of forest stocks. A resolution insti- 
tuting in Italy provincial agricultural chambers was approved-, and another 
to the effect that laws should be proposed protecting small properties, 
and forming family properties which would be inalienable, indivisible and 
exempt from sequestration. A third resolution concerned impro\'ements 
and irrigations the south. 
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3 . THE “FBDERAZIONE NAZIONABE DELIyE COOPERATR^ AGRICOLE”. — 
La Coopiij asimic Italiana, IMilau, No. 1393, 26 April 1918. 

As our readers will recollect (i) this National Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies declared itself formed on the 24th of last February at 
a congress of co-operative societies held at Reggio Emilia. Its object is es- 
sentially to give and new a vigorous impulse to these societies and to regula- 
rize and render scientific their activity (2). We will note the most interest- 
ing of its by-laws which were recently approved by its federal council. 
Its headquarters are at Bologna, one of the greatest agricultural centres 
of Italy, and it aims at co-ordinating and bringing to bear on a larger de- 
velopment of agriculture all the scattered energies of labour and all co-oper- 
ative effort, creating in Ital3'' a weighty combination of productive energy 
which will enable field-labourers, stimulated by a more direct interest, to 
become a factor which will raise the economic 'condition of the labour- 
ing mass of the population and of the country. To reach this end it proposes : 
a) to favour the constitution and developmut of agricultural co-operative 
societies, colonies and collective farms in all districts of Itdly ; b) to main- 
tain the moral and economic superiority of agrictiltural co-operation, fight- 
ing-all forms of that exploitation and parasitism of middlemen which inter- 
venes between the landowner and the labourer, and facilitating in every way 
the direct taking, of farms by tillers of the soil united in agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies, c) to institute commercial offices and agencies for the col- 
lective acquisition of primar}^ materials necessary to agriculture, and of 
agricultural machines, implements, etc,, and for the production of fertili- 
zers and articles useful to agriculture ; d) to pronde for a better protection 
of agriculture from losses caused by fire, hail, the diseases and mortality 
of live stock, etc,, bymeansof mutual insuring organizations ;e} to assume 
the management of farms directl^’^ or on behalf of federated organizations ; 
/) to found scientific bureaux and experimental laboratories in order to 
bring to agricultural activity the greatest possible contribution in suggestions 
and practical aid. 

Agricultural labourers' co-operative societies and their local groupings 
in Italy may without distinction belong to the federation if the}’' are open to 
all and if they develop their class activity under the direction of the national 
agencies for co-operation and defence. But in order to be admitted a co- 
operative society must be enrolled by the National league and ]mnst be- 
long to the National Federation of Tillers of the soil. 


(1) See our issue for April 1918. 

(2) Itt a meeting held at Rome on the r 4th of list April on the initiative of the Catholics 
the foixnation of another federation, the National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative So- 
cietl^ of Production and I^abour, was resolved. See in this connection Asionc SocialCy the 
organ of the Economic and Social Union of Italian Catholics, Faenza, No. 8, 15-30 April 1918. 
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Working funds are supplied by : i) the contributions of co-operative 
societies and their federations; 2) a percentage on the business done and on 
profits, allocated to the federation either by the by-laws or by special reso- 
lution ; 3) the receipts derived from the direct management of the ofiGl- 
ces, trading establishments, insuring institutions, industrial establishments, 
etc., held by the federation ; 4) the extraordinary income, gifts, legacies, 
compensations, which the federation may receive. 

The federated co-operative societies are obliged annually to pay a con- 
tribution of 25 liras for every 100 members enrolled, and are also obliged to 
subscribe 100 liras for every 25,000 liras of their share capital. 

The agencies by means of which the federation is active are the general 
meeting of members, the council* of administration and the college of ac- 
countants. This last also acts as a college of arbiters to compose and resolve 
the differences which may arise between the co-operative societies and the 
local federations or consortia, between the co-operative societies and the Na- 
tional ^Federation, and between the local federations or consortia and the 
National Federation. To these agencies there is added a technical com- 
mittee, which is consultative and has five members, chosen from experts 
in co-operation and agriculture who do not belong to the federated societies. 


3. THE FORMATION OF CONSORTIA FOR THE 3 UECHANIC.\L TtLLIN<^ OF THE 
SOIL- Bjllettino deWA^ricoItura, lililau, 17 May 1918. 

Since last year the Agricultural Committee of Casalmhggiore (Cremona) 
has, in view of the necessity of pradScally solving the important problem of 
tilling, the soil mechanically in the lower Cremonese, promoted and brought 
about the formation of small associations of agriculturists who practise 
mechanical ploughing in common. The consortia hitherto constituted 
and now regularly at work number fifteen, and are scattered among the 
various communes of the circondario of Casalmaggiore. The advantages 
which local agricultural economy derives from them quickly became so 
evident that the aforementioned committee determined, in view also of 
the possibility of rapidly bringing into being other associations of the kind, 
to unite the consortia themselves in a single organization to be known as the 
Federation of the Consortia of the Lower Cremonese for the Practice of 
Mechanical Ploughing. This Federation proposes to constitute new con- 
sortia, to acquire fuel in common and to conduct a workshop for repairs. 

In order to favour this movement the Ambulant Chair of Agriciituie of 
Cremona has compiled and circulated the following model by-laws for a 
consortium for the acquisition and use of tractors (motor ploughs). The 
value of a consortium of the kind contemplated is that it can be annexed to 
any co-operative society already in existence — a rural fund, a collective 
cellar, a collective dairy, an agricultural union, etc. 

I. The members of... form a consortium for the acquisition of me- 
chanical tractors and their use in the fields they cultivate. 
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2. The coiipt^rtium \rill be adininibtered and managed by the co-oper- 
ative abbociation, in accordance uith rtileb fixed in agreement with the 
meml »crb of the conbortium. 

3. The co-operative asbociation will have the bpecial management of 
the consortium, being guaranteed by the members of the latter for the ca- 
pital it has paid and has to pay. The security will be supplied by the au- 
thorization to take advantage of the credit 'which the members of the con- 
sortium enjoy with the co-operative association or by the deposit of consoli- 
dated loan or other paper. 

4) livcjy member of the consortium will take one or more shares. 
Each.-^hare will give the right to use the tractors over -....acres, equal to 
••..hectares. 

5) The work of the tractois will be debited to the members in pro- 
ponioii to the area ploughed. The price charged for ploughing should 
include all running expenses? and an amoitization quota to be fixed veiy 
carefully. 'The method of debiting costs viU be fixed by the administration 
of the co-operative society. 

6) Tariffs will be fixed for the various areas which the members of 
the consortium wish to have ploughed with tractors in addition to the areas 
w’hich they have the right to* have thus ploughed, and other tariffs for non- 
members. 

7) As regards the order in which land is ploughed^ the areas corre- 
sponding to the quotas paid by members will be ploughed first, then addition- 
al areas belonging to memlkrs, then areas belonging to non-members. 

8) The land of members will be ploughed in turn, according to a fixed 

order. 


SPAIN 

THE CO-OPER.mVE DAIRY OF THE “CASA DE GAXADHROS *’ OFS.VRAGOZZA 
— Mem )ria sobre el fuiiciouamento y rc^ultados de la Icchcria cuoperativa cn cl afit) 1 <>17 
{Report on the Working of and the Re<sults obtained by tin Co-opeiafivi Dairy in 1917). Tip 
Encua(lernaci6n “Heralclo”, Saragozzti, 

The report on the year 1917 which we are about to examine «hows 
that the Co-operative Society for the Sale of ^lilk, which the Casa de Gam- 
deros in Saragozza founded in 1915, attained last year to noteworthy- results. 

As we are dealing with one of the first co-operative societies of its kind 
in Spain it is opportune to sketch its organization. 

Only members of the Casa de Ganaderos may join the co-operative 
society as suppliers of milk, and co-operators are cjiosen by preference from 
the active members of the Aragonese Stockf arming Agricultural Syndicate. 
iMembers supplying milk are obliged to contribute all the milk produced 
by their registered cows, guaranteeing its quality-. There are special rules 
for the keeping of byres, and special veterinary surgeons, nominated by 
the Casa de Ganaderos, are appointed to inspect the byres and the cattle. 
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The piice of the niilk received •fiom the supplieivS is paid weeldj” and is 
fiNed by the directing council, in agieement* with the suppliers' general 
council, on the basis of the current price. 

One centime for cvary litre of milk obtained fiom supplieis belongs 
to the Casa de Gamderos, as compensation for the hire of premises, for 
inteiest on advanced capital, for amortization and for other costs which 
the Casa meets Jirectl}^ All other expenses attached to the business aie 
met by the co-operative toOciet5’ which, after deducting from the 
product of sales the centimes due to the Casa de Gamderos and the 
amount of other expenses, distributes the residue among membeis in 
proportion to the amount of milk each of them has contributed. 

During the^whole of 1916 the co-operative societ3" also practised the 
insurance of live stock belonging to members ; but this insurance was, 
b3" a resolution of the members, directl3^ assumed b3" the Casa de Ganaderos 
in 1917. ( _ * 

regards results obtained 111 the 3"ear we are examining, the report 
shous that the number of supphdng member^ increased from 43 to 53, 
exclusivel3" of those who gave notice before the end of the 3"ear that they 
wished to be enrolled. 

The general exiienses be me b3’ the Casa de Ganaderos for the piorision 
of equipment etc. amounted to 8,312.87 pesetas. It should be noticed 
that besides the insurance of live st6ck, alreod3’ mentioned, it arranged 
loans for the purchase of milch-cows, secured by the cows, and for the 
purchase of food for live stock which the war made most difficult. 

Another series of difficulties bad to be overcome in order to provide 
the machinery and material which are indispensable to treating milk, and 
which entailed large expenses, obliging the council to increase *the price of 
unbottled milk from 35 to 50 centimes the litre, and to increase advances 
to suppliers proportionately. 

During 1917 the^members biought 682,959,6 litres of milk to the dairy, 
and this was distributed and ^eated as is shown by the following figure^ ; 
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The income obtained by the sale of milk and its derivati\es \/vas 
244,619 54 pesetas and expenses were 244,181 46 pesetas The balance 
438 08 pesetas, was distributed among the membeis in propoitioi to th 
quantity of milk the3" had supphed 

It appears both from the data as to production and sale and from those 
as to expenditure that this co-operati\e societ3, which has hardly leached 
itb third \dar of activity, is economicall} in ^uch an excellent position that 
it may be expected to continue its course towards a complete attainment 
of the objects at which the Casa de Ganaderos aimed in instituting it, namely 
the Duccessful management of dames in the pubhc interest, the acquisition 
of milch-cow s, the organization of the in-*urance of hve stock, and the tieating 
of milk in accordance with the dictates of hygiene 
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CANADA. 

PROTECTION OF FORESTS AGAINST FIRE IN 1916-1917 (i). 

OFFIOAL SOURCE: 

Report of the Director or Forestry tor the Year 1917 vPart VI Annual Report^ 
Department of the Interior. iyi 7 ) Ottawa, 1918. 

§ I. Vaeub and hxtentof forests. 

The forests of Canada are a very valuable asset to the country, and in 
spite of the changes due to the war forest industries pursued in 1916 a steady 
course. A less production of lumber was compensated for by an increased 
production of pulpwood and ties and poles. 

The total value of the forest products of Canada in 1916 is estimated as 
follows : 

lyumber, lath and shingles . \ 66,075,000 

Firewood 62,000,000 

Pulpwood 19,975.000 

Fence-posts and rails 8,000,000 

Cross-ties 3, 750, 000 

Square timber exported 185,000 

Cooperage ' . 1,250,000 

Poles 575,000 

I/ags exported 850,000 

Tanning materials 140,000 

Round mining timbers 750,000 

Mscellaneous exports 280,000 

^Escellaneous products 9,000,000 

Total . . . 172,830,000 


(i) See al- 50 , on thia subject, om issue for August 1917, page 36, 
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In I9ib-i7, $750,000’ were appropriated to the Forobtry Branch by 
the Canadian government. 

The forests include first 23,026,640 acres within the forest reserves ; 
and secondly 138,000.000 acres in the districts of the fi.re-rangers, namely 
132,000,000 acres in the pro\dnces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and 6,000,000 acres in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. 


§ 2. GiexERAI, ORGANIZATION OF PROTECTION AGAINST FIRES. 

Originally the staff for the protection against fires was placed under the 
supendsion of Crowm Timber Agents. As the Forestry" Branch extended its 
scope it gradually took over this supervision, but the direct work continued 
in many instances to be done by the Crown Timber Agents who reported 
on all matters relating to protection against fire to the Superintendent of 
Forestry. Eventualh" chief fire rangers were appointed to superintend the 
rangers in place of the Crown Timber Agents. Later the forest reserves were 
set apart, and a separate staff was organize'd for their management on the 
model of the United States Forest Service. The remaining forested area 
constitutes the fire rangers" districts, the organization of which is readjusted 
as further forest reserv'es are created. Such extension of the reserved area, 
by parliament, has generally kept pace with the growth of a public senti- 
ment in favour of the preservation of national resources and has therefore 
been intermittent and irregular. Thus in British Columbia forest reserves 
were constituted in response to a request from the communit}" for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of streams used for irriga'tion. Those on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains in Alberta followed upon propaganda work 
which cominced the men of the prairie provinces of the connection 
between the mountain forests and the flow ot the great prairie rivers. 

The organization of protection in the forested area outside the 
reserv^es, that is in the fire-ranging districts, differs from that within the 
'resen^es for the following reasons : 

1) The object to be attained is not the protection of watershed areas 
lightly covered with inferior species of trees but the preservation of 
resources in saleable timber which have a direct rather than an indirect 
value. 

2) The s3''stem of patrols is less intensive, and the districts have been 
less opened up by improved mean 5 of communicjition and transport. 

3) Regulations as to fire permits, the supervision of the burning of 
the settlers' slash and the proximity of settled areas bring the fiierangers 
into more intimate contact with the general public. 

4) Appointments to the fire ranging staff are only temporary, in- 
stead of permanent. 

There is a distincrion between the firerangingiuthe Prairie Provinces 
and in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. In the former, particularly 
in the north count; y,there are large areas where settlementis so remote and 
timber so scattered and inaccessible that they will probably be best managed 
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for a long time by a looseh’ or^>atiized fiie-ranging staff appointed only for 
the dangerous season. But in British Columbia the fire-rangers* divStricts 
comi>rise areas in which there are valuable woods of saleable timber and 
sources of reproduction of calculable worth, and thise should receive the 
utmost protection possible. The conditions for growth and the facilities 
for transport are such that these forests make the future development 
of the lumbeiing industry possible. In British Columbia, therefore, the 
fire-ranging organization should be looked upon merely as a temporary 
makeshift, and all non-agri cultural lands in the Railway Belt should 
evntually be set aside as forest reser^^'es. 


§ 3. Forest fires in the dominion as a whoi,e. 

The season of 1916 brought far fewer risks of fires than the average sea- 
son. In the Railway Belt of Columbia the. driest period, which occurred 
in August, Was of short duration and was preceded by an exceedingly heavy 
rainfall in July. In thepro\ince‘= of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
the temperature in March and April was high and there were some fires in 
May. But comparatively hea%w rains in the latter part of May and 
throughout the rest of the season reduced the danger, and there were 
altogether fewer jBhes than in either of the two pre\ious seasons. 

The total number of fires reported during the year was 891, as 
compared with r,455 in 1915 and 1,986 in 1914. Of the fires in 1916 there 
were i*|6 which burnt over an area of 10 acres or more, as compared 
with 343 in 1915 and 388 in 1914. The percentage of the total number 
of fires which burnt over ten acres or more was 16 in 1916, 24 in 1915 
and 20 in 191^. 

The total area over which the fires burnt in 1916 was 116,310 acres. 
This area comprised 2,000 acres of saleable timber, namei}^ 4,608,000 feet 
board measure ; 4,340 acres of cordwood bearing 57,664 cords ; and 20,684 
acres of young growth. The fires going beyond ten acres spread over an 
average area of 796 acres each, as compared with 3,932 acres in 1915 and 
1,804 acres in 1914. 

The following figures show the causes of forest fires in Canada in 1916. 
For purposes of comparison figures referring to percentages are also given 
for the two previous yars. 
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Causes of Tjres 
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It is seen that in spite of. the fact that attention has been called to 


the subject all over the country hundreds of fires still occur every year owing 
to carelessmss. Much is being done to prevent this by means of the press, 
public lectures and the public schools and in other ways. Ofi&dals of the 
Forestry Branch have visited the schools and talked to "yie pupils on this 
matter. 

In the three years reviewed, from i8 to 24 per cent, of the fibres have been 
caused by settlers, who makefiresto clear their lands and often are rot able to 
to master them. On the Dominion forest reserves the setting out of fires 
is controlled by provisions of th Forest Reserves Act, and this legislation, 
with the regulations made under it, meets the needs of the case. But on 
the large areas of Dominion lauds outside the forest reser^^es the matter is 
governed by the provincial fire Acts or the homestead regulations, and 
except in British ^lumbia none of these contained until January 1917 any 
prodsions which gave power to control the setting out of fires. The Fire 
Act of British Columbia has a clause which makes a permit necessary before 
a fire can be set out, and it has been in force for a number of 3'’ears, and has 
worked successfully and withincreasing ease. Recommendations have been 
submitted and approved that the homestead regulations be amended so 
that a permit from a fire ranger become necessary before a settler, if he 
entered upon his homestead after the passage of the Ordcr-in-Coundl 
establishing such regulations, can set out a fire to clear his homestead. Do- 
minion l^slation can go no further in this matter. The provinces of Ma- 
nitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have considered the question of changing 
their fire Acts so as to provide a system of permits; and legislation was pass- 
ed in Manitoba and Sa^tchewanin the session of 1917 which should prove 
effective in the matter if there is proper co-operation between the Dominion 
and the provincial authorities in administering it. 

• Railways are seen to have been responsiblefor 20 per cent, of the fires 
in 1916 and 13 per cent, in 1915 and 1914. The control of the privately 
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owned railways, which form the greater part of the mileage of railroad in 
the West, is carried on by the railway companies under the orders of the 
Dominion Board of Railways Commissioners, and is subject to inspections 
by the oflBicers of the Forestry' Branch. On the publicly owned railways, 
thsit IS on a portion of the Transcontinental Railways and the Hudson 
Bay Railwa3^ the responsibility for all patrolling and inspecting belongs 
to the Forestry Branch, and one permanent and eight temporary inspectors 
are employed on the work. The railways have generally co-operated well 
in the work of protection and results have been good . The Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and British Columbia Railway Company, which is responsible for 
66 of the total 174 fires charged to railways, has alone been remiss. Engines 
were carefully inspected from time to time ; and of 442 inspected 36 were 
found to be defective, including 17 on the Canadian Pacific Railway and 10 
on the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway 

On the government's railway the co-operation of the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way made conditions considerably better than in the previous year. The en- 
gineers in charge and the contractors worked with the inspectors of the Fo- 
restry Branch to improve the protection from fire, and as a result only 
1,640 acres were burnt over along this line as against one million acres in 
the previous yeai. 

Some diflSculty 33 experienced in protecting railways chartered by the 
provinces which do not come under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Board 
of Railway Commissioners or any^ other form of Dominion jurisdiction. 

§ 4. The forest reserves. 

There were only 43 fires in the forest reser\’'es in 1916 as compared with 
205 in 1915 and 408 in 1914, both of the latter years being very dry. Seven- 
teen of the fires, or 40 per cent., burnt over ten acres or more. They covered 
a total area of 18,628 acres, of which the greater part was grass land but 
which included 122 acres of saleable timber, 970 acres of cordwood and 340 
acres of young growth. 

The total sum of $91,520 was spent in the forest reserves in 1916 on 
improvements, of which the following directly increased the protection 
against fires : 


Improvcmeaift 



Cost 

Look-out towers 

Number 

8 

$ 1,059 

Telepiione lines 

Miles 

22 

12.475 

Fireguards ploughed .... 

W 

156 

1.241 

Fireguards cleared 

» 

50 

2,332 

17,087 


The telephone lines do not of course serve exclusively to give protec- 
tion against fires, but this is very dependent on the system of communica- 
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tions which is being careftiUy planned in the forest reserves. The methods 
of constructing forest telephone lines, their use, and other methods of 
transmitting information axe beii^ studied with a view to preparing a 
manual for the instruction of forest officers. 

§ 5. The fire-ranoers’ districts. 

For the purposes of fire-ranging the province of Manitoba outside the 
forest reserves is divided into the districts of Manitoba South, Manitoba 
North, Pas and Port Nelson. 

Manitoba South was divided into thirteen patrols served by thirteen 
rangers who had four assistants. Patrols were made by canoe and on foot 
and also, on I/akes Winnipeg and Winnipegosis, by sailing boat. A small 
skiff having a detachable gazoline engine proved very useful. The 
heavy snowfall in the winter of 1915-1916 and the frequent rains in the 
spring and early summer of 1916 made the country very wet and less- 
ened the risks of filre Five large fixes were reported : they covered an 
area of 1,040 acres and involved an expenditure of $7.20 exclusively of 
the cost of the regular rangers* service ; they destroyed no saleable 
timber and very little young growth. Thirty-four small fires, which 
covered an area of not more than ten acres each, were extinguished by 
the rangers and caused no extra expense. 

In Manitoba North the fire-rangingis in charge of a superintendent who 
employs two motor-canoes and makes frequent in spections of outlying dis- 
tricts. If he cannot complete the reports and make maps of each of the 
fires during the summer he travels in the winter by dog train to secure the 
needed information. 

The actual patrolling is done by Indians who have an intimate know- 
ledge of the districts assigned them : they travel by canoe and work in 
pairs. Only six large and six small fires occurred in 1916, and although 
th^y burnt over a considerable area they did little damage. 

The Pas district was guarded by a chief ranger and nine other rangers, 
eight of whom had assistants. All patrols were by canoe Only three fires, 
which burnt over 680 acres andi nvolved an expenditure of $79, exclusively 
of the cost of the rangers' service, were reported. The damage done was 
estimated at $2,000, 

The Port Nelson district was organised in the early part of 1916. Of the 
two rangers, of whom each had an assistant, one patrolled the Hayes river 
and the other the Nelson river, both in canoes. Patrolling was continued 
until late in October and no fires were reported. 

Saskaichman,— For the purposes of fire-ranging Saskatchewan is 
divided into the Battleford and Prince Albert districts. These comprise 
all the timbered country south of the Churchill river and north of the Sas- 
katchewan river, outside the forest reserves, and have a total area of 
47*736 square miles. They are divided into the smaller rangers* districts 
whi<^ vary in size from 391,680 to 2,534,400 acres. The Battleford district 
IS divided intneJeven rangers' districts, in each of which there are a chief fire 
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ranger and one sub-chief fire ranger; and the larger Prince Albert district 
into seventeen rangers' districts, in each of which there are one chief fire 
ranger and two sub-chief fire rangers. The smaller districts are situated 
along the northern line of settlement where the danger of fire is at a 
maximum. In the larger districts only the used waterways are patroUed. 
The districts are much too large to give the best results, but the men are 
doing good work and there has been little loss from fire in the last two 
years. 

Patrolling is the primary work of the men> but when there is little dan- 
ger of fire they are employed on such tasks as keeping old trails and portages 
open, cutting new trails and portages, and making look-out towers, small ca- 
bins and storehouses. Within the year a fairly good supply of tools for 
fighting fires, portable telephones, equipment for constructing telephones, 
waggons, canoes and other necessary equipment have been deposited in 
the rangers' stations, the cabins and the small depositories for tools. Each 
ranger must have the equipment in bio district always ready fox imme- 
diate use. A supply of provisions is also deposited in the more remote 
districts. 

Eight large and twenty four small fires occurred in the fire-ranging 
districts in Saskatchewan in 1916. They burnt over 24,605 acre or less 
than 3 per cent, of the area patrolled, cost $135 to extinguish, in addition to 
the regular cost of the rangers' service, and did damage estimated at $ 5,820. 

Alberta, — Thi? province is divided, outside the forest reserves, into the 
four fire ranging districts of Edmonton, Mc'Murray, Slave and Mackenzie 
River. In the Edmonton district a stafi: of about forty men was employed in 
1916, in the Mc'Murray district about fifteen men ; the Slave district was 
patrolled by two steamboats, each manned by a crew of three or four men, 
and also in one or two cases by canoes ; in the Mackenzie district work was 
less exfcen ave aud largely educational, and was carried on by a staff of four 
men directed by a government agent at Fort Simpson. Owing to the wea- 
ther the Mc'Murray, Slave and Mackenzie River Districts suffered compa- 
ratively little loss from fire. In the Edmonton district however, and espe- 
cially in the Peace River country, weather conditions and the fact that the 
country is being developed were responsible for a larger number of fires, in 
all 247 of which 25 covered more than ten acres each. About 40,000 acres, 
chiefly grass land and land previously burnt, were burnt over ; but only 
about 5 per cent, of this area was covered with useful growth or saleable 
timber. 

A special inspection was made of the Mc'Murray and Slave districts, 
and it is expected that fire ranging on them will in consequence be 
reorganized. 

Notable progress was made in the matter of the protection against fires 
along the railway lines, which was supervised by a dstrict fire inspector and 
his two assistants. ]^th the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway took active steps in connection with the clearing of rights- 
of-way. The organization of patrols by the latter railway was much 
improved. 
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The protective work of the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British 
Columbia Railway' was however less efficient. Towards the end of the year 
1916-1917 some steps were taken to clear the right*of-way on it which was 
in a dangerous condition 

The Railway Belt of British C olumhia. — In tliis countrj^ the mountains, 
the more widely distributed settlement and the value of the timber make 
the fire rangers' districts smaller than elsewhere. The generally favourable 
weather and close attention to work on the part of the rangers made losses 
from fires in 1916 inconsiderable. In the coast district a lessening of the 
activities of lumber companies allowed the number of rangers to be reduced 
from twent3’-three to twenty-one. The Eookout Mountain lookout station 
was completed. In the Salmon Arm district the burning permits entailed 
work which caused the number of rangers to be increased from sixteen 
to eighteen. In the Revelstoke district an extra ranger was employed to 
provide adequate 2>rotection for the great timber areas in the Spillamacheen 
River watershed wliich had liitherto been much neglected. 
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GERMANY. 

THE “ OSTPREUSSISCHE EANDGESET/ESCHAFl' ” 
OF KOXIGSBERG IX 1016-1917. 


SOURCE : 

vuam ii-RDfXi'Hi KuLoN'i^ VTiox Ye.ir Vol IX. Pait 12 Beilin, Sep- 

ttmliti loi" 


^ I. Facts of general biport. 

The Landgcsellschajt of East Prussia, which has its headquarters at 
Konigsberg, described in a report covering the period from i April 1916 
to 31 March 1917 its activity within that year in the matter of land set- 
tlement. 

During that year the following properties were offered to the society : 

Administrative district of Allenstein . . 16 properties of an area ol 1,828.39 hectares 
» « » Gumbinnen . . iS ) i » 1,545.29 » 

» » » K<iiiigsberg . . iS » » » > » 3,516,95 

That is, in all . 52 j < » 6,89o.t>3 


In the preceding year 84 properties having an aggregate area of 
12443,53 hectares were offered. 

In 1916-1917 the society bought, in addition to the properties indicated 
in the report for the pre\doiis year : 

1) Figaiken in the district of Mohrungeii, which has an area of 
295.68 hectares, for 477,500 marks or 1,614 inarks the hectare. 

2) Neidenbiirg, No. 484, a communal property having an area of 
38.49 hectares, for 151,103 marks or 3,925 marks the hectare. This pro- 
perty has been devastated by the war. Under a ministerial order it was 
transferred to the society which undertakes the settlement of small holders 
at Neideuburg in order that it might be used for settlement of this description. 

At the close of the year 1916-1917 the area available for settlement 
was 9,396.33 hectares. 
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On I April 1Q17 there had alread}" been assigned to settlement 30,261.27 
hectares. 

Parts of this area had been ceded as follows : 


Cl) as independent Rentengiiter 23,649,33 hectares 

b) as land rendering a due 227.09 » 

c) woods, ponds, Restgiiter and land sold by 

amicable settlement 4;935-34 ^ 

d) for roads and ditches and as land to be 

used for the needs of communes . . . 053.58 »> 


Gmng a total of . . 39,865.34 »» 


Up to I April 1917 the settlers installed numbered 1777. Out of 
this number 737 or 42 per cent, belonged to East Prussia and 627 or 35 
per cent, to other parts of German}’, while 413 or 23 per cent, were Ger- 
mans returned from Russia. 

These settlers brought with them 4,135 children under sixteen years 
of age and 995 older children. 

The holdings were settled as follows : 

33 per cent., settled by labourers and artisans 

had an area of 2 % hectares or less. • . that is 583 settlements 


60 per cent,, settled by small and middling 
farmers had an area between 2 ^2 

25 hectares 1060 >» 

7 per cent., were settled by large farmers or 

formed Resi^ei 134 ' 

As stated, therefore, the total wao. . . , 1777 > 


During the time covered by the report it was possible to instal only 
25 settlers on an area of 114,82 hectares. JTiiie of these settlers came from 
East Prussia, nine belonged to other parts of Germany and seven were 
Germans returned from Russia. 

As regards the settlement of men wounded in the war : 

Two such were installed on a property of 3 hectares at Theerwisch 
in the district of Ortelsbuig and three on a propert}^ of 4 ^4 hectares belong- 
ing to the town of Qrtelsburg. 

During this j^ear the department of the society which is concerned 
with horticulture in gardens and orchards had a special development. 
The society owns some hundred model gardens, supervised by an inspector, 
in which there axe altogether 2978 large fruit-trees, 662 fruit-t:rees of medium 
size and thousands of berry-bushes, as well as new plantations of fruit- 
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bearing plants. Fifteen colonies have already supplied young fruit-trees. 
The winter frosts have however prevented this work from producing its 
rightful results. During the summer the society was endeavouring to 
extend the cultivation of vegetables. Two educational gardens were 
formed, one at Tiefenstein near Zinten and one at ISTeu-Legden in the dis- 
trict of Konigsberg. In order to educate farmers who own Rentengiiicr 
twenty-five lectures on the growing of fruit-trees and vegetables were de- 
livered. Professional gardeners, who could give practical instruction as 
to growing trees, were present. In the school at Allenstein-KoitatP for 
teaching agriculture to men injured in the war lectures on horticulture, 
illustrated b3’ lantern-slides, were given, and the principles taught were 
a])plied on land of the school. This work was done b^’ the society's hor- 
ticultural department, which also co-operated mth a certain number of 
societies for the settlement of small holdings in drawing up schemes which 
could be applied to cultivable lands. 

The society’ founded during the jrear a central office to undertake pro- 
perty’ business, but fr r lack of a suitable staff this office has as y’et not deve- 
loped. In consequence it has e^ddently been impossible to sell some good and 
fulh’ farmed properties ; the less good properties wdthcut stock or buildings 
have been unsaleable. In fact, in spite of the offer of 44 lots and the demand 
for them, it was possible in 1916-1917 to treat for onh’ one of them. For 
the following year the vser\’ices of a specialist were engaged, but it does not 
seem that the situation as regards this matter was essentially^ changed. 


§ 2. — lyAND SETTI^EMENT. 

In the prerious y’ear the business of land settlement was almost com- 
pletely’ arrested, but it cannot be said that the demand for land to be set- 
tled was defective. On the contrary’ applications for such land were extra- 
ordinarily numerous. In the first place they’ came from Germans who 
had returned from Russia in consequence of the war, and wished to buy 
land with their remaining wealth. They first established themselves as 
labourers on privately’ owned propeity in the country, but such situation 
satisfies them only temporarily’ for they have not lost the desire to farm 
on their own account. There were also soldiers wounded or mutilated 
in the war who wished to become settlers with the help of the capital they 
hoi)ed to receive. A third categoiy’ is that of soldiers still in the army who 
have expressed a wish to buy land when they’ are discharged. The society’ 
could supply all this demand only partially. There cannot now be quest- 
ion for the settlers of the necessary building works for which labour and 
material are lacking. For the moment only’ one thing can be contemplated, 
the simple purchase of the land,on which the necessary buildings will be 
erected later and wliich will be cultivated. The lots to be settled which 
were furnished with buildings and available before the begimiing of the 
w’ar w’ere not numerous and were sold in the year preceding that with which 
the report deals. As for new’ buildings on lands devastated by the war 
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and rcbought tbe society" in 1915-16, those projected by the society could 
not be erected because the condition of the building market continued to 
be unfavourable. It is indeed easj" to understand that it is impossible to 
undertake new building at a cost so high that settlers could not reach a 
position which would enable them to pa3" interest on capital thus invested. 

In the previous period settlers could pro\ide for the buildings needed 
on a lot of from 10 to 13 hectares with a sum between 7,000 and 8,000 marks. 
In the 3"ear with which the report deals the societ}" would have had to spend 
morfe than 40,000 marks for the same work on a lot of equal area. At the 
present time the supposition that bettlers can obtain a ^deld which would 
allow them to pa}’ interest on even half this sum is to be excluded. Dif- 
ficulties as grave are encountered when the matter of providing .-^tock is 
considered. Even if its provision be admitted to be materiall}’ possible 
-- an improbable hypothesis — the price to be paid would be so high that 
no settler would risk it. While present conditions continue all settlement 
will be almor^t impossible. 

All we have said refers to such new settlements as may be planned. 
As regards the settlers who are already in possession of their lots, their situa- 
tion is on the whole not bad. During the first year of the war the payment 
of accounts and interest was subject to certain delay’s, but this state of af- 
fairs has since largely ceased to exist. It is natural that work has suffered 
owing to the increasing number of men who have joined the army’. Tbe 
families of settlers have bad comparatively’ large losses. It would also be 
a mistake to think that the settlers are doing particularly gocd business 
owing to the high price of products. The society’ knows by’ experience 
that this is not true. That from which the farms suffer most is the circum- 
stance that the whole burden falls on settlers' wives and their daughters 
who are old enough to be of use, since the settlers tbemselves. and their 
sons are absent. The women may’ and do undertake the hea\iest w< 'rk, 
but it is difiScult to replace a man’s strength and insight. 

Hitherto pig breeding had been the chief source of the profit made 
by’ tile small farmers. But circumstances have much changed and tliis 
industry is greatly’ hindered by’ the lack cf food for the pigs. Once the 
smallest farmer kept a fairly’ large number of pigs, but today there are 
hardly’ as many’ in a whole colony’ as there used to be on his holding. 

It is already’ difficult for occupiers of very extensive lots to procure 
the artificial manures necessary’’ to their farms, and it is only’ very’ rarely’' 
that a settler can today’ supply’ his need^ in this respect. All the trouble 
which the society’* has taken to help its settlers to buy’ these manure*^ has 
been vain. It has had much difficulty in procuring them for the proper- 
ties it manages itself and farms directly as large farms. The settlers' farms 
suffer the more from the lack of chemical manures because, in consequence 
of the war, their live stock has diminished, and there is therefore a lack 
of animal manure. 

In 1916-1917 the grain han’^ests of settlers, including the ryeharr’est, 
were generally good. Potatoes left much to be desired, but there was a 
good yield of beetrot, red cabbage and hay. 
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§ 3. — The settlement of smali. holders. 

During the year covered by the society's report the settlement of small 
holders had a surprising development The reasons of this are to be sought 
above all in the present condition of what may be called the dwellings 
market. The information which the society has acquired during its acti^dty 
in favour of the settlement of small holders makes it seem ]ikAy that after 
the war there will be a serious lack of small dwellings in the promnces, 
in towns and in the country". This phenomenon had begun to evince 
itself with some distinctness before the war. Beyond rebuilding in the 
devastated parts of East Prussia there has been hardly any building during 
the war, and this rebuilding has been carried out onty partially and will 
be completed onty some considerable time after the conclusion of peace* 
The destroyed cottages had been insufficient, and yet the new rules as to 
building will not allow them all to be rebuilt since larger and better houses 
will also be wanted after the war. 

Even if the total number of dw^ellings which mu^^t be elected immedi- 
ately after the war is not greatly increased, it is still very large as compared 
with the suppl3^ of building materials and labour, and the urgent nature 
of this building work ^t 11 heighten the difficulties which will have to be 
surmounted. District and urban administrations are aware of these pro- 
spective difficulties. The society with which we are concerned has endea- 
voured to organize the settlement of small holdings. At the end of the 
year under re\dew it had founded eighteen societies with this object which 
had thirteen! branches. Their total capital is 1,342,700 marks. There were 
already 28 societies, ha\dDg a capital and possessions amounting to 2,862 ,000 
marks, in the country. 

The foundation is contemplated of a large number of these associations, 
and the organization will shortly spread over the whole pro\dnce, reaching 
ever^” place where the need for it is felt. In order to render these societies 
for the settlement of small holdings as capable of action asix)ssible, they are 
given the form of limited liability societies, in conformity with the ruling 
as to the application of the law of 8 J^Iay 1916. In order to safeguard the 
interests of the State the conclusion and the regulation of business are sub- 
ject to the consent of the chief president. The Landgcsellschaft cf Konigs- 
berg co-operates where the technique of operations is concerned, and the 
General Ro^^al Commission will take part in the credit business through the 
medium of the Rentenhankcn. These restrictions are considered to be 
necessary and to ensure sufficiently the working of all these societies ac- 
cording to a single programme wlidch keeps them on the right path. 

The organization of the settlement of small holdings is prepared there- 
fore to remain active in the province until the end of the war ; but there is 
none the less reason to fear that building enterprise will not be possible 
there for a long time. Hitherto the societies have not been able to begin 
building even the dwellings necessar3’' to settlers, and have had to limit 
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their acti^itj" with regard to the purchase of land for settlement and the 
realization of their schemes for colonization. The question which arises is 
whether the high cost of building will allow it to be undertaken in satis- 
factory conditions and in the near future even after the war. What is 
important to notice is that the society is preoccupied at the same time b}’- 
the problem of the settlement of small holdings and that of housing accom- 
modation. 


§ 4. Consolidation of property. 

Up to the outbreak of war the society had received 548 offers of land 
for colonization, to which must be added two received during the year co 
vered by the report and referring to the Rest^iUer of Siewkin and Gurnen. 
Altogether theiefore 550 offer* were received. Of them 135 were accepted 
by a regular agreement, and of these three were withdrawn by consent while 
the negotiations as to 27 were successfully concluded. The procedure with 
regard to 105 has therefore to be completed. Of the 415 not accepted 
68 have been almost refused and 34 withdrawn, while proceedings are in 
course with regard to 313. 

Of the 27 completed transactions 12 belong to the year covered by the 
report. Among such of the properties concerned as have had their po- 
sitions consolidated four, having an area of 2,751 hectares, belong to the class 
of large properties, and eight, having an area of 1,126 hectares, to that of 
small properties. The total area which has been consolidated measures 
3,877 hectares. Before their consolidation the average rate of mortgages, 
including personal debts, on these twelve properties was 4.438 per cent. In 
consequence of the consolidation a sa\ 4 ng of 14,064.70 marks or ii.i2q per 
cent, of the annual interest was effected. Advantage has been taken of this 
in order to raise the rate of amortization, but this does not prevent the fact 
that the burdens which have to be paid annually are less by 3,347.85 marks 
tlian under the mortgage S3"stem w’hich w’as pre\doush’ applied to these pro- 
perties. 

The funds which have been used to regulate the position of these twelve 
properties were supplied by first mortgages, largely means of loans 
from the LandscJiaff, and in some cases by loans from thtlenind-Bodcnkre^ 
dit’Bank, the Provinzial HUfskasse and the Kreiskommunalkasse, Thus 
1,613,813 marks were obtained. Second mortgages brought a capital of 
1,222,520 marks in State bonds. The total sum was therefore 2,836,333 
marfcj or 731 marks a hectare. 

The books show^ that State advances for the extinction of mortgages 
to individuals, personal indebtedness and other liabilities amounted to 
900,845.60 marks. 

In the course of this business the society met with difficulties which 
seemed insurmontable. Many problems with regard to the valuation of 
the sums to be amortized had 10 be solved. Owing to the fluctuation in va- 
lues it was necessaiy^ to arrange that landowners should not suffer excessive 
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losses in consequence of a new valuation either of their land or of the deeds 
of pledge and mortgage. The business was concluded by deferring the 
needed new valuations until two years after the war. 

ilost of these properties have suffered further losses owing to the war, 
and therefore valuations must take place before the proceedings in course 
can be continued. We must add that, where some of the properties to be 
consolidated aie concerned, deeds, mortgage titles and other documents 
necessary to the procedure have been destroyed as an effect of the war, 
and that an insufficient staff will prevent them from being renewed for a 
considerable time. 

These are circumstances which have often impeded the conclusion of 
business of this kind 


§ 5. Financial statement. 

The capital of the society amounts to 7,651,000 marks and is completely 
paid up. 

In 1916-1917 the turnovci was 153,364,395.05 marks and the cash 
turnover 20,632,592.68 marks. At the end of the year advances for building 
amounted to 956,552.31 marks. This figure shows no notable diminution 
from that of the previous year. An essential diminution is perceived only 
if the question of building is considered b^" itself, es])ecially as some business 
of the Renfengiitey has been ceded to the Rentenhank. 

The Landgcsdlschaft has had to defer its regulation of conditions de- 
pendent on public law% for hitherto the acti^Tty of lawyers has been absorbed 
by much urgent business. 

At the end of 1916-1917 the society possessed, beyond 3, 3 % and 4 
per cent, pledge titles bought with its amortizations : 

1,103,625 marks in 3 and 4 per cent, titles to mortgage revenue ; 

57,000 » ^*3^2 pro\dncial bonds of East Pnissia ; 

500,000 ) ' 5 per cent. Prussian Treasury bonds ; 

and 860 ,000 j the debt of the Empire and the Imperial Treasury, 

The society subscribed to six war loans, and in order that it ma^^ have 
available funds its agents have been carefulf to reinvest, as occasion has 
arisen, part of these loans. 

It invested, in 1916-1917, 1,174,275 marks of titles to mortgage revenue. 
The sale of these continued after i April 1917, and only titles for 468,900 
marks now remain to the society. The 4 per cent, titles were at 89. 

The balance from sales amounted at the end of the 3’ear to 12,539,571.76 
marks, of which sum 5,486,157 marks is the balance from mortgage an- 
nuities of the RentengiUcr ceded to the Rentenhank This balance is at 4 
per cent, although th^societ3’’may not contract loans at less than 5 per cent. 
It therefore charged its agents to strengthen the guarantee funds in order 
that it may eventually" recover the difference. 
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The debtors’ current account reached at the end of the year a sum of 
i,4()0,597.24 marks as against one of 3,030,310.39 marks in the previous 
3'ear. At the end of the year under review the societ}' reckoned its holding 
in the bank for this account as 531,719.14 marks. 

The mortgage account shows a diminution of 208,000 marks resultant 
on the society’s cessions in order to increase its available funds, and onit spur- 
chase of the Resi^iitcr it took over. The society anticipated that it would 
realize in the same way in 1917-1918 a further diminution of 132,275 
marks. At the end of the year under review this account stood at 
1,293,815.15 marks. 

As the owners of the properties which are mortgaged are mostly in 
the armj", the Odpnusshche Landscliaft has undertaken no new valuations, 
and the societ}* with which we are concerned has deferred until three 
months after the end of the war the repayment of annuities which have 
fallen due. 

Alth( ugh the har\'ests have not been entirely good the interest on an- 
nuities overdue or falling due and on capital advanced for the purchase or 
sale of property has brought in a satisfactory income. This overdue^ in- 
terest on capital advanced was 87,926.14 marks as j^ainst 131,582 .67 marks 
in the previous year, and on mortgages 62,575 Jnarhs as against 87,379.50 
marks. Up to i June 1917 the sum received was 56,93943 marks ; and the 
sum overdue therefore stands only at 93,561.86 marks as against 218,962.15 
marks in the prerious year. 

To the sum of 5,738,944.48 marks, at which the society’s property 
account stands, there should be added 1,655,182.74 marks which was 
the sum granted without interest by the State’s general fund for the pur- 
chase of properties damaged by the war. 



MISCELLAXEOUvS ixformatiox relatixg to credit 
IX VARIOUS COUXTRTES. 


ARGEXTIXE REPUBLIC. 

lyAKD CREDIT ARGENTINA IN 1917 — La Rcvitc iLonomn^tu cl I'lnamun, Pans, 
15 Jane loib 

The year 1917 has not sensiblj’ improved the Argentine economic si- 
tuation. The defective harvest of 1916-1917 was a handicap in the first 
months of the year, and subsequent difficulties of various kinds impeded the 
progress of business in the country; the rarefaction and costliness of means of 
maritime transport much hindered the realization of the value of products ; 
strikes among the employees of railways and factories were obstacles to 
the exercise of a spirit of enterprise ; and the uncertainty of the political 
situation contributed to a similar state of affairs. But although the im- 
provement of business in Argentina was not what it might have been it 
yet made itself felt in the latter part of the 3’’ear, thanks to the prospect of a 
1917-1918 grain harvest better as regards quantity and value than that of 
preceding years, and thanks to the flourishing condition of stockfarming of 
all kinds. The products of stockfarming — meat, wool and leather — 
reached very high prices when they were exported, and this ensured a 
balance of trade in favour of the countr3’^ and gave i1 large available finan- 
cial resources. Consequently the percentage of gold whi<'h guaranteed the 
paper circulation reached 75, and this had a very favourable influence on 
the Argentine exchange. 

Since the j-ear 1917 has closed this improvement in the situation of the 
country has been accentuated There has been a fine grain harvest almost 
throughout the cultivated territory. Agreements between the Argentine 
and various other governments for the purchase by the latter cf this har- 
vest, and for exporting and handling it, have secured that its value will be 
realized in good conditions and have eliminated all risks of a speculation 
injurious to the products market and the rate of exchange. 

It can be asserted already that the uneasiness which prevented the re- 
sumption of business in Argentina is being dissipated gradually ; and it 
may be anticipated that it will completely disappear and will gave place 
to a new era of activity so wsoon as international relations have returned to 
their normal course. The important financial resources which are consti- 
tuted by the unemployed capital accumulated in banks, and which amount- 
ed on the 31st of last December to nearly five thousand million francs, will 
revert to land business and agriculture, the only investments which Argen- 
tines appreciate. 
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The following are the two last balance-sheets of the Aigeiitine I/ancI 
Credit : 


Assefs. 



32 December X()z6 

31 December 19x7 

Shares 

Premiums to be amortized on 

25,000,000 fr 

25*000,000 francs 

bonds 

29,233,239 

28,957.542 

Mortgage loans 

195.573,088 

177,624,135 

Mortgagers' overdue interest. . . 

11,031,966 

13,084,281 

Property in land 

2,969,303 

7,515,780 

Securities 

22.007,000 

36,685,750 

Various credit 

8,282,048 

13,969.528 

Treasury dues to be recovered . . 

80,667 

103,620 

Ordinary accounts 

6.370,032 

6,987,525 

Dividend account 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 



309,928,161 

Liabilities. 



3Z December 19x6 

SI December 1917 

Capital 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

Bonds / 

190,280,000 

188,550,000 

Reserve as bv bv-laws 

T.975,073 

2,199,59s 

Extraordinarv" reserve 

Reserve for reconstitutions of 

21.650.000 

23,650,000 

premiums to be amortized . 

3,374,566 

3,944,860 

Special fund 

7.699,583 

16,383.057 

Variots creditors 

8,323,666 

14.472,634 

Ordinar}’ accounts 

Interest on loans received in ad- 

6,370.032 

6,987,520 

vancc 

Interest on mortages carried for- 

85,834 

.57,803 

ward 

3,826,183 

3,319.317 

Profit and loss 

7,445,088 

6,852,497 


301,537,343 

309,928,161 


The demand for capital secured by mortgages was stiU very limited ; 
but advance repayments were favoured by the fall of the franc in compari- 
son with the piastre and were numerous and important. 

On 31 December igrS the company's remaining loans amounted to 
i95;573»o88 francs. Since repayments outweighed new loans, the amount 
of loans fdl in 1917 to 177,62^,135 francs, of which sum 32.15 per cent, was 
urban loans and 67.85 per cent, rural loans. 
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As regards interest in arrears : this amounted to 11.526,045 francs on 
31 December 1916, and the sum overdue in 1917 was 15,255,465 francs ; 
so that the total sum to be recovered was 27,781,510 francs. Only 
14,327,584 francs were recovered. Therefore at the end of the year arrears 
amounted to 12,453,926 francs, of which sum 12,081,281 francs were the 
compan3^'s own propert5\ the part of these arrears which dates from a 

time earlier than 1917 — namely- 2,253,729 francs — has been redeemed by 
a deduction of an equal sum placed in the special fund. 


EGYPT. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE AGRICX.T,TrRAI, BANK OF EGYPT IN ic)i7-i9i8. — Rapport 
du Cou^al d'AdmtuiUrahon dc “ The Affrtculiuial Bank of pour l'e\cictct 1917- 

iQib. 

The war has caused a ver^’ lively agricultural prosperity" in Egy^pt. It 
•^eems likely that the grain haivest of 1918 will command a good price ; 
and agreement? between the British and the Egyptian governments as to 
the cotton harvest have fixed the selling pncc‘ of cotton considerably higher 
than was customary- before the war. 

The business of the Agricultural Bank of Egy^pt has been influenced 
by this state of affairs. Notably the reduction in the arrears of this insti- 
tution between 31 January- 1915 and 31 January- 1918 from £ E. 1,394,546 to 
£ E. 403,786 has been principally due to the high prices of products of 
the soil. 

Repay-menls made before terms are completed i? another index 
to the flourishing situation of Egyptian agriculture. From £ E. 45,140 
"n 1914.-1915 these loans fell to £ E. 17,758 in 1915-1916 and then rose to 
£ E. 32,621 in IQ16-1917 and £ E. 62,806 in 1917-1918. 

The table showing loans confirms this statement. 

The loans granted were distributed as follow-s : 


roans A (on note of hand) 


£ E. 5.500 to £ E. 20 
) rt 20.500 ') • 100 

>) » 100 100 


153 loans for £ E. 2,706 

33 » ’ ^ 1^595 

4 ) » 635 


Total 


190 


4.936 


or an average of £ E. 25.9 a loan. 
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Iioans B (Mortgage) 


£ E. 10 

to £ 

R St' 

54 loans for £ E 

i,7yb 

51 

1 ) 

> 100 

67 

3.835 

1 lOI 

) D 

150 

^7 

3.533 

' ' 151 

» >> 

' 500 

85 > ' 

6b I " > 

19.338 

• ' 3 CI 

yi 

» 500 

27,040 

' 301 

) « 

» 1000 

42 . . 

33,850 



Total . . 

341 

91,602 


or an average of fi E. 208 . 6 .^ 

Thus in the whole year 531 loans aggregating £ E. 96,538 were made 
against 592 aggregating £ E. 127, 0Q3 in the previous 5"ear. 

The issue of small loans haviiig a go\ernment guarantee is still di- 
minishing. The sum of the advances is very inferior to the capital repaid 
during the year, perhaps because of the general wellbeing of agriculturists 
and the Five Eeddans Act. 

The following table resumes the state of loans on 31 Januar^^ 1918. 


Kind of roftn 

Number 

Amount 
£. E. 

Average 
£. E 

Loans A (on note of hand) . 

32 

907 

28.3 

Loans B (mortgage) .... 

87-903 

4,178,567 

47-5 

Loans of more than £ E. 1000 

63 

170,209 

2,701.0 

Collective loans and loans to 


agricultural syndicates . 

2 

407 

203.0 

Total ..... 

86,000 

4,350,090 



East year the corresponding figures were 97,516 loans for an aggregate 
of £ E. 4,710,276. 


ITALY. 

THE *'CREDITO AGRAKIO PER II, I,AZIO’* IN 19x7. — Rop«>rt on the year iqi;, 
Rome. lOiS. 

This institution of agricultural credit, which was founded in Rome by 
the law of 21 December 1902 (No. 542) with a capital of one million liras, does 
business a) b3^ means of intermediary bodies, such as agricultural consor- 
tia, rural funds, agricultural colleges, societies conducting distilleries and 
cdlais ; 5 ) directly with agriculturists. In the former case it rediscounts 
the bills issued by agriculturists on the bodies indicated, preferring such 
of them as are co-operative in form ; accepts for discount bills directly is- 
sued by these intermediary bodies themselves, either for the purpose of 
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procuring means to acquire on commission articles uscfiil to agriculture, 
or for that of making advances in the case of collective sales of agricultural 
products. In the latter case it accepts for discount bills issued b3* agricul- 
turists residing in a district where the intermediary bodies either do" not 
exist or cannot undertake such business, and also accej^ts for discount bills 
issued b}” agriculturists and secured b}’ a privilege over seeds or by the pledg- 
ing of agricultural products. ‘ 

For each loan and in a single undertaking the maximum sum which 
can be lent is 5000 liras. WTien a transaction is secured b^" a primlcge such 
maximum limit is however 10,000 liras. 

The duration of a loan cannot be more than a For loan*^ needed 

for the acquisition of live stock and machines its duration ina\’ however be 
three 3"ears. 

As regards the activit3- of this institution in 1917 we should notice 
that its total business in this 3’ear covered 10,860,264.16 liras. Most of 
this business that part which coveted 9,402,131.66 liras, was done uith 
intermediar\' bodies, being distributed a*' follows : 


agricultural consortia 4,480,^01.90 liias 

various societies exercising agricultural credit . . 3,658,717.04 

popular co-operative banks 67-1 .347.42 

agricultural colleges 234,765 So • 

agricultural and rural loan funds 220 6x9 30 

.social distilleries and cellars 113,000.01) 


9,402,151.66 > 

These loans had the following objects : 


growing cereals 2.878,125.64 liras 

»> vines 1,943,204.30 ) 

sulphate of copper, sulphur, various fertilizeis . . 1,691 030.44 

various crops 1,423,404.80 

stock farming* 643,810.22 • 

growing olives 475,329.60 

agricultural implements and machine^ 345,246.66 


9.402,151.66 > 


They were divided up as follow^s : 


625 

bills for from i 

to 30 liras .... 

28,306.14 lira' 

4.204 

' ) » 51 

^ 100 >‘ .... 

419,612.15 ) 

3,610 

• ; » lOI 

)* 500 ' .... 

1,808,325.68 >■ 

1.454 

. ' ) 501 

» 1,000 i .... 

1.444,220,55 . 

430 

^ 1,001 


2,145,888.60 ) 

403 

; ^ more than 

5,000 .... 

3 . 553 . 59<‘^-44 ' 

10,726 



9,402,151.66 '■ 
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I>:F 0 R]VIATI 0 N‘ REI^ATINCt to credit 


Direct trausaction witli agriculturists covered 1,^58,112.50 liras, dis- 
tributed as followb according to their nature: direct simple discount 
608,858 liras ; rediscount of bills 88,101.50 liras ; advances on pledged 
agricultural products 390,500 liras ; advances secured by privilege over seed? 
370,653 liras. The objects of these loans were as follows : growing cereaL 
774,404.80 liras; growing \dnes 292,100.25 liras; stock farming 149,821.37 
liras ; various crops 138,125 liras ; growing olives 72,200.60 liras ; acquisi- 
tion of sulphate of copper, sulphur and various fertilizers 31,460.48 liras. 

The rate of interest on transactions with intermediary bodies oscillated 
between 5 ^2^nd6 that on those with agriculturists between 

6 ^2 7 ^4 cent. 

To conclude : in 1917 this institution noticeabty increased, as compar- 
ed with 1916 (i), the credit afforded to the agricidlurists of Datium for 
tilling the soil, promding seeds and fertilizers and meeting all the other costs 
of farming, and thus it responded to the new needs of national economy and 
to the recommendations of the l^Iinistry of Agriculture as to an intensified 
cultivation of foodstuffs. 


RUSSIA. 

SCHEME FOR FORI^UNG A BANK OF THE TIMBER DSTD QSTRY — Bill hi j h dt Uf Cham- 

he di. Couwu^rce dc Pans, Xo. 4, iqiB 

At one of the last meetings of the Russian Chamber of Exportation 
at Petrograd the question of forming a special State Bank for the wood 
industry was examined. The banks of the present credit institutions are 
not well organized for credit operations in this industr}’, wMch has to have 
recourse, on onerous terms, to private credit. 

This position has had a grave influence on the business of selling wood 
abroad. A Ruasian exporter is entirel}" dependent 011 his representative 
who is also his commission-man and his banker. In these conditions the 
exporter is alwa5''s in the debt of an agent, whom he is therefore obliged 
to consider as his sole commission-man, so that he ib unable to sell his 
timber without him. 

These circumstances, ver^" profitable to a foreign agent, kept the ex- 
porter, and especially the small Russian timber-man who worked his 
wood in order to export it, in a much embarassed position, and hindered 
the development of this industry in the north of Russia. 

The development of the timber industry in this region requires large 
capital which it is intended to procure by issuing shares to the amount 
of 500 million roubles. , 

The State is to be the largest buyer of these shares. Branches of the 

(i) See our issue for August 1517, page 50 . Tlie report we have examined states that the 
IsHtuio di CtedUo A^wrio par il Lazio again petitioned the government for an enlargement 
of its field of operations so that this should include part of Umbria, that is the Sabine 
district which forms a wedge in the Roman province. 
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forest bcink are to be founded in the ceiilreb of all dibtiicts in which the 
timber industry" ib developed and iu districts wliicli might increase their 
export of timber. Moreover this bank is to siipph' the capital necessary 
to the foundation oi timber enterpiises and yards for the maiiufactury 
of machincr}’ with which to woik the wood. It is, finall}’, to have branches 
d.broad. 


UNION OP vSOUTH APRICA, 

THi: ACrmrY of the EAND and AORICI'ETUR.a BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
— Fi iiii liiifc. bank’'^ jRt/ Otitn, th^ Y&o* t,ndtd jisf lyi;. Prctoiia, 1918. 

In 1917 the hand and Agricultural Bank of South Africa received 
2,Z99 applications for advances amounting to £1,147,758. This show’s an 
^ncieavt; over previous 3"ears w’hen the numbers of applications were as 


follows : 

1913 3,889 

1914 1,26s 

iC)i5 401 

2,022 

1917 2,299 


The fall in applications after 1913 was due solel3" to the restriction 
of the bank’s operations by lack of funds. 

Of the 2,299 applications 78 were withdrawn before their consideration; 
1,997 were granted by the bank ; and 1,607 for a total sum of £854,140 
were granted on terms accepted by the applicants. 

The increased cost of fencing material effected a marked decrease in 
the amount of fencing put up in 1917. In 1913 there were 906 applica- 
tions for advances for fencing amounting tc £132,988 ; in 1917 there were 
<ml3’ 67 such applications for a total sum of £6,583. 

The constniclion of dipping tanks is proceeding steadily. During 
1917, 172 applications for advances amounting to £16,180 for this purpose 
were received ; and 132 of them for £12,103 were approved. The average 
ad vane i for a single tank was £91*. 

The bank advanced £13,150 to 41 applicants on second mortgages. 
Under Act No. 28 of 1916 it advanced £50,538 to 293 persons for the pur- 
chase of live stock. 

On 31 December 1917 the co-operative societies owed £443,722 to the 
bank. Those in Transvaal had received £410,600 nd still owed £366,985 ; 
those in the Orange. Free State had re^^dved £69,500 and still owed 
£49,170 ; those in Natal had received £10,100 and still owed £6,022. 
Twelve applications for advances amounting to £111,100 were received 
during the j^ear, of which sum £104,600 were granted. 

The net profit of £42,378 was realiz^^d an 5 was placed to the credit of 
the reserve fund, which now stands at £250,773, 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


UNITED STATES. 

THE PROBIvE^M OF AGRICLXTURAE LABOUR 


OS'BICIM, SOURCES : 

OSBORX (Cliarlc's F. j : !Mt.lliods» oi Meeting the Demam^ for Lal>i>r 3 A ofiVc V. i> . 

of Labor Sfatistics, Vol. V, No. 3, September 
I^EiSER^ON (W. :M ^profespor of the University' of Toledo (Ohio) : Mobili7ing and Dislributinu 
Farm Uabor in Ohio. *l/o«*Zv Review ojtH U, S Binean of Lab >r Statistics^ Vol. VI, No. 4 , 
April 1918. 

Stoddard (C, F.) : How the United States Employment Service Mobilizing Workers. Ibh'' . 
Vol. VI, Xo. 5, IVIay 191S, 

Monthly Retlew of the U. S. Bureau of Eabor Statistic^, Vol. IV. Xo. h. June 1917. 

OfELcial Bulletin ot the U. S. Department of Agriculture, n :i. 


OTHER SOURCES ! 

Wilcox (E. V 1 oi the Office jf AgiictutuAl Admininratiou'; l>L*n oi th^ Dex*cntmcnl (»1 
AgrioiJture ior Hamhing the Farm Eaboi. The Auxcticm Lennoute Rtviev, Vol. VIIT, 
No. I , supplement, ilorch 191 S. 

Seager (Henrj’ R.), of the Univer-.iiy nf Columbia : Co(»rdinalion of Federal , State and Muni- 
cipal Employment Bureaus. Ibid. 

Barnes (Charles B. ) , of the Eabour Bureau of the Slate of New York : Employ ment and the 
Uabor Market. Ibid. 

Discussioaof the preceding questions at the thirtieth annual meeting of the American Econondc 
Association at Philadelphia, in December 1917. Ibid. 


Even before the United States entered into the European war the 
problem of agricultural and other labour presented itself in that country- 
in an accentuated form. As early as 1915 attempts were made to remove 
the placing of workmen, a social function of the highest importance, from 
the sphere of empiricism and private speculation. 

But whenever there has been question of solving this problem, if not 
with complete uniformity at least in a form which will overcome with some 
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consistency the more or less violent difficulties encountered in the various 
States, very considerable obstacles have had to be surmounted. A method- 
ical and peimanent plan of action, directed by a central organization and 
having branches at all points of the countrj", which did not trespass on the 
administrative and legislative independence of the different sStates, was 
needed. 

In face 3f the confusion of the labour market, the increasing demand 
for labour in certain industries and consequent menace to agriculture, the 
instability of the labouring masses and the speculation and strikes which 
therefore affected them, it was clear that onl 3 ’’ a federal organization, which 
could gradually establish relations with the working and with theemplo3ing 
classes, would be able to establish a balance between demand and supply 
throughout the ctmntry and contrive that the available labour should be 
fairly distributed over all fields of productive activit3^ in proportion to their 
usefulness. 

Political event's rapidh’ made the realization of this ideal necessary. 
It inspired the centxal government when it elaborated a vast programme 
cf supervision and regulc.tion ot the field of labour, a programme which 
rot onh at a temporary eliiiunatioii ot preseiJ difficulties but also at 
a more logical and equitable organization of labmr powei to meet the 
needs wh^-^h will ai>e after the wai. 


§ I. The CEXTR.4.LIZATION OF SeR\ICES ANTD THE PLAOrXG OF WORKERS. 

• 

In order to fi rm the needed organization the federal authorities, in 
obedience to a principle the}’^ habitually observe, co-ordinated all homo- 
geneous agencies at work in the different States, gave a uniform direction 
to the activities of these, and established within the Department ot Dabour 
the Federal Employment Service, a centralizing and directing agency 
whi('h -eaves to the different States complete freedom of initiative as regards 
the constitution of emplo 3 "ment serwees within their own territories. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture formed another and autono- 
mous organization, conneited with the preceding one, to deal especially 
with agricultural labour. 

There are th 2 refore two central organizations, the one general and the 
other special, which are supported by the organizations of the individual 
States and by national and local associations and groupings. The far 
from negligible efforts ot private initiative ought also to be mentioned. 
The resultant whole is a complex mechanism needing delicate handling 
which has however already given brilliant proofs of its worth, thanks to 
the co-operative spirit and the adaptability of American officials 

The Federal Employmeni Service has somewdiat the same role as Ihe 
Secretary of Eabour who is seconded by a consultative committee. This 
aims at standardizing labour policy, procuring and maintaining a sufficient 
labour supply, distributing and training capable workers, establishing 
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and observing a priority of needs, and improving the conditions of labour 
and tlie housing and general li\dng conditions of workers 

The practical ideas underl3dng the principle of centralizing the placing 
of labour, not exclusivel}’ but with the support and co-operation of the 
organizations cf different States, have been incorpoiated iu the Robinson 
Keating Bill which has been brought before Congtess and has been in fact 
adopted by the federal authority. 

Its chief poiiits are as follows : 

1) As regards the placing of labour the acti\dty oi the federal go- 
vernment is concentrated and is subjected to a director chosen from the 
members of the Department of Labour who disposes considerable power 
and credit enabling him to take effective action. 

2) The emploj^mcnt services orga n: zed by the different States and the 
municipalitie<= are co-ordinated with the Federal Employment Service 
by means of subsidies paid by the central government to all such of these 
exchanges as conform to its rules. » 

3) Labour exchanges, whose function it is to bring the labour ser- 
vices of neighbouring States into collaboration, and a federal labour 
exchange at Washington are organized by the Federal Employment Ser- 
vice and form an integral part thereof. 

The experience of the labour exchange in New York, founded in July 
1917, which has endeavoured to unify the labour services of that State 
with the municipal and the other non-commercial services, has proved how 
useful agencies of this kind could be if they were inter-federal and a^ted 
as centres for the distribution of all the labour in the country. 

The first efforts to found the New York exchange date back to 1915, 
There are now offices at Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and New York City, 
and agencies at Auburn, Oswego, Williamsburgh and Long Island City. 
The administrative office at New York receives daily’’ reports from all the 
offices scattered o\’er the State. 

In the twelve months of 1917 more than 90,000 persons cf both sexes 
who were seeking employment registered at these various centres, and offers 
of employment for 114,000 persons were received. 111,000 persons were 
sent to employers by the office — this large number is due to the fact that 
many were registered before 1917 — and 73,070 of them obtained employ- 
ment*. 

If they are distributed by occupations it is found that more than 
half these workers are employ^ed in trade and industry, that about a third 
are temporary workers and hotel servants, and that about 12 per cent, 
have agricultural occupations. 

The arguments in favour of the federal supervision of labour can be 
resumed, from the agricultural point of view, as follows. One reason for 
the deterioration from year to year of the agricxdtural situation is the in- 
creasing dependence of farmers on temporary?- and migratory labour which 
is engaged haphazard and entirely unorganized. Only a small number 
of farmers can be sure of the services of a fixed staff. Most of them have 
to be satisfied with persons who will remain with them only for a month 
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01 two. Iji the XcUmeiij aie in the habit cl dibiiiibsing their 

workers as soon as the bulk of the work is done. Private einplo3!Tnent 
agencies know that in most cases neither the farmer nor the labourer in- 
tends to establish lasting relations, and they heighten the difficulty by send- 
ing all available labour onto farms without Iroubhng as to the skill or ap- 
titudes of labourers. 

This being so it is clear that only a network of official labour services, 
controlKng the whole labour market of an entire district and seeking to 
place competent workers willing to do the necessary work, can improve 
the situation. Farmers, tenant and other, would under such a system 
understand that it is i n their i nterest to keep thdr workers for a whole season 
at least. A standard! zation of wages throughout a district, an improvement 
of conditions of work and a systematized mobilization oi the available 
labour supply would ensue. 

Before we set forth in detail the system which has been adopted we 
should note that it w^as priori the object of criticism becarseitisnomoro 
than a combination of the individual organizations of States ; and it was 
held that a purely federal and completely centralized organization, with 
a staff dependant only on the Washington gevernment, would allow 
of much more effective action and of absolute uniformitjL 

This is only one of the multiple aspects of the struggle of the centralist 
and the federalist principle which recuis in every manifestation of social, 
political and economi: life in the United States. 

« 

A) The Federal Employmeni* Service and Labour tk General. 

The Federal Employment Service, a section of the Department of 
Labour, received a national organization by an ordinance of the competent 
secretary which was dated 8 January 1915. Previously the New York 
branch of the Division of Information of the Department o' Labour had 
deployed a limited activity in the «ame direction. 

The Federal Employment Service can exercice a directive, regulating 
and co-ordinating action over the activity of the State services and the 
existing municipal and county agencies. It constitutes in fact that central 
exchange for labour of all kinds which was urgently needed. Thus employ- 
ment bureaux of individual States come to be an integral part of the federal 
organization which is super\dsed by the Federal Department of Labour : 
but, in obedience to the principle generally followed in the United States, 
when public administration is concerned, the federated services do not lose 
their individuality. In the vStates which are thus co-operating the directors 
of employment, who are super^dsed by the director general, are nominated 
by the district superintendents, generally on the recommendation of the 
Council of National Defence of each State, a^^d -npproved by the employf^rs' 
and the labour organizations. In many States the combined services — 
that of the State and the federal service — are directed by a federal director 
of employment, appointed by the Department of Labour, and assisted 
by an associate director of emplo3ment, who is nominated on the recommen- 
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dation of the Council of National Defence of the State. On the 30th of 
last April thirty-three federal directors had been nominated by as many 
States. 

The central employment office of each vState has branches, directed by 
agents. On the 30th of last April there were 300 such branches. By 
means of an extensive rural organization the country districts are kepi 
in constant touch with the central office. Daily and weekly reports as 
to labour conditions reach the main office at Washington from every localitj\ 

Government control is excercised not only through the federal di- 
rectors but also by means of a division of the country into thirteen districts 
each of which is in charge of a district emplo3nnent superintendent. These 
districts are the following : i) j\Iaine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island ; 2) New York, Connecticut, New Jersey ; 3) Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware ; 4) Ohio and. West Virginia ; 5) Maryland, Virginia, 
District of Columbia, North and South Carolina ; 6) Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississipi and Louisiana ; 7) Jndiana, lliincis, Mchigan, Wis- 
consin and Iowa ; 8) Kentucky, Tennessee, IMissouri and Arkansas ; 9) 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana ; 10) Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Wyoming ; ii) Texas and New Mexico ; 12) Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada and C^fornia; 13) Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

The object of this special territorial division is mainly to allow work- 
men to be transferred rapidly and in masses from one district to another 
in which a lack of labour has been ascertained to exist. Each central dis- 
trict office receives reports from all the public employment offices in its 
district, and therefore always has an exact knowledge of labour conditions 
within its own field. In the same way the activity of the directors of 
employment in the various States is controlled, and the financial activities 
pertaining to thi^ service are superintended. 

Thus the distribution of the labour supply among the employment 
offices of a State is ensured by the office of the State director ; its distri- 
bution among the various States in a district by the office of the district 
superintendent ; and its distribution among the various districts by the 
central office at Washington. 

Forms. — When a local agent receives an application for employment 
or for labour he enters it on a special card. He obtains from the employer 
the information specified on the form we reproduce, on the back of which 
he notes the number of persons he sends to the employer, their nationality, 
the date on which he sends them and the result of the transaction. 
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Form No. i. Employer's order. 


Xo . . . 


Name 

Date 

Address 

Telephone 

Occupation (State exact nature of work to be done) 

Number wanted 

Wages 

Hours 

f « 

Probable duration of work 

Nationality j Sex 

1 Age limit. 

Colour 

Married or single 


Apiply to 


Auy* strike or lock-out existing or tlireatened? 


The prospective employee furnishes data which is placed on the fol- 
lowing card, on the reverse side of which there is a space on which are 
entered the name of the emploj^er and the nature of the emplo3mient to 
which the employee is sent, the date on which he is so sent and the result 
of so sending him. 


For^i No. 2. Application for employment. 


Name • | Telephone* No* ... Date 

Address 

Willing to work out^of town ? 

Occupation 

^ Wages wanted 

Number of dependents 

Also willing to work as 

1 

1 

Wages wanted 

i 

Married 

Single 

Widower • 

Speak EngU^ 

Read English 

Write English 

Age 

! 

Race 

Birthplace 

Citizen of U. S. 

How long in U. S. ? 

Last three employers j Address 

Kind of work 

Renewals 

! 


. 


Remark : I 



Each applicant for emplo3rnient receives a card of introduction to his 
employer, who fills in its lower half and returns it to the agency which 
supplied the employee in question. We reproduce this card, which is in 
the form of a post-card and is transmitted without charge for postage : 
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Form No. 3. This card h he prescuUil U employe 

(Xo po<!tcge rcqrired'). 

Employment Office 

T' in ... . 

This mil ini/od:cc. . . . , . I'S an applicanc 

for the position of ...... at 

! (t\^ag -^1 

Ti'cinspurtatwu ( Employe/ IJ l ducted f}Vhno\o^C:i , . . .Directed by • • . 
to he p lid by ) Employee ( •R*\fitnded 

Employer, please fill out s^pace below and return 

CARD BY MAT!.. 

% * 

I have hired fur the 

position of and he went to work 191 .... 

Name of employer 

Address 

To supplement the scheme we have outlined the Secretary of Eabour 
on 18 March 1918 addressed a letter to the editors of 736 daily newspapers 
in towns having a population of more than 20,000, many of them without 
employment offices, and asked each editor to establish a co-operative farm 
labour agency under the Federal Employment Ser\'ice, to appoint a member 
of his staff as labour agent, to give publicity to local demands for farm 
labour and to report weekly to the United States Employment vService. 
Eighty^'-four newspapers responded. 

Thus the regular branches of the United States Employment Service, 
^the State and municipal employment offices, the subagencies connected 
with chambers of commerce and boards of trade and the newspapers are 
serving the cities and larger towns ; while the smaller towns, the villages 
and the rural districts are served by the third and fourth class postmasters, 
the rural carriers, the county agents, and the Farm Help Specialists of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is clearly impossible to condense in figures the results which the 
United States ^rvice has obtained. Every year thousands of individuals 
are notified that they can obtain work in many districts for the time of 
harvest, but as they do not come into direct contact with the representatives 
of the service the number of those who actually obtain employment cannot 
be ascertained. 

The few figres which follow give only an incomplete idea of the increas- 
ing importance of the United States Employment Service ; 
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F,nancia! Ysa' 

Xumber 

0*“ Worke^-s 
Required 

Xvm^jcr 
of Applicants 
lor U oT'z 

XumbPT 
of Workers 
sent to 
Emplovers 

of Workers 
actual!'* 
placed 

IQlO 

1^7.331 

184,032 

84.963 

75,X51> 

1917'“ . . . 

. 4iS,Si(i 

413.649 

363.1S9 

283,790 


• Ihe figuits foi ifjiT are ircamplele* 

As regards the figures for the ciinent year, it is enough to state that 
in January the Emplo^^ment S^nice anticipated that a million workers 
would be needed for agriculture, 400,000 for ship building, a million as 
the crews of ships. 250,000 for transport and as many for munition works. 

B) The Pcjbeic Service Reser\t2. 

The United StaUs Pubhc Service Reserve has been foniied under the 
supe- vision of the Department of Labour. It is stated to be ‘‘an official 
national organizatiun of adult males who desire to find their place for ef- 
fective servxce to the country in the war emergency and to make it eas3" 
for the government to locate them when it needs help frem men of theii 
capacities Prospective employes are enrolled either as voluntary wor- 
kers or as wage earners. They are certified as emplo^^able either to the 
government on to private businesses which need certain kinds of labour. 

Those who wish to be enrolled have to fill in a form indicating thdr 
age, nationality, birthplace, the -birthplace of theii parents, their physical 
defects, the number and the relationship to them of their dependents, the 
schools and colleges at which the}” have been educated, the foreign lan- 
guages they know, their present occupation ond the nature of the work 
entrusted to them, and the name and address of their present employer. 
They must also state^whether they are willing to work anywhere, within 
the country or abroad, whether they can give up their whole time to the 
work they obtain or what proportion of their time the^" can give to it, and 
if the^" are able to do unpaid work. Applications should also indicate what 
posts they have hitherto chiefl^r held, the time for which they have held 
them including their present post, the kinds of work, other than that on 
which they are engaged, which they are willing to undertake, and the name 
and address of two persons who can give information as to their qualifi- 
cations. A list is annexed to the form of trades which are particularly' 
useful at the present time, including the trades of an expert farmer and a 
farm worker. 

The data collected on the 30th of last April show that between 16,000 
and 18,000 technical men had been enrolled in the reserve in addition to 
265,000 volunteers for shipy'ards. 
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C) Thp Boys’ Working Reserve (i). 

The United States Department of Labour has organized the Boj^’ 
Working Reserve to meet the most urgent needs for labour and in parti- 
cular the needs of agriculture. The purpose is to form squads of bovb 
who will have proper supervision and care and will work in their holidays 
or for longer periods for fair and predetermined wages. The source which 
it is proposed to tap is that of the boys between the ages of i6 and 
whom there were 4,564,179 in the United States, more than two million of 
them not being engaged in any industry, when the ( -ensus of 1910 was taken. 

The Boys’ Working Reserve is the result of a joint agreement between 
the United States Department of Agriculture and Department of Labour 
made early in April. The dut}’ of taking a census of farms and ascertaiuiiig 
how many additional acres each farmer would plant and how much labour 
he would need this year, and when he would need the labour, what wages 
he would pa}’, and how much labour he could secure in h’s own neighboui- 
hood was assigned to the Department of Agriculture. 

This reserve’s plan of organization is ver}’ simple. The national direc 
tor, uho«=c office is in Washington, reports to the Secretary of Labou’ 
.\ssociated with the diiector there aie a national committee composed of 
the governoib of the States or the representatives they appoint, and an ad- 
visory council of experts on finance, sanitation, health, transport and other 
subjects. In each State a director is being chosen, and he will be re- 
sponsible for the details connected with the mobilization of the boys in h’s 
State. The State directors report to sixteen district directors whose head- 
quarters are at Boston, XewYork, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, St.* Louis, Zansas City or Omaha, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paid, 
Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Houston. Thus while 
each State remains practically autonomous adequate control and protet - 
tion of the boys are ensured. ^S^ere vState organizations for similar purpose 
already exist the reserve works through them. 

Boys under sixteen are not enntoUed, and no boy is enrolled until he 
has passed a physical examination and presented the written consent of 
his parent or guardian. 

The reserve has already supplied workers, notably to agriculture and 
to its derivative industries, such as the canning industry. 

§ 2. AGRTCUETrR.\T L-%.BOrR. 

A) Plin of the Department of Agn uttiire, 

I. The Enquiry, — When the United States entered the war it was 
anticipated that there might be a temporary shortage of farm labour which 
would require the ‘special attention of the Department of Agri^uitur^^ 
The Office of Farm Management was entivsted with the management of 


11) Cf. our issue tor »bruaiy iqiS, page 173. 
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tbifc piobkm aud imiiitdiately began to study it. It was agreed that the 
Department oi Agrirulture should make surveys in order to discover the 
needs of the farmers for labour and the sources existing in rural communi- 
ties and in towns of less than 10,000 inhabitants from which these needs 
(culd be supplied, while the Department cf I^abcur made as heretofore 
the surveys in the larger towns. 

It was generally realized that an unusually large number of labourer'^ 
had b^en absorbed by the enormous industrial expansion of the first 5"ear« 
i)i the ’^^ar and the great demand fcr military supplies to be exported to the 
allies. Moreover a considerable number rf men, possibly 40,000, had been 
c.ttracted to Canada as farm labourers by the liberal offers and urgent need 
of the Canadian government Furth^miore thousands of Mexicans passed 
oter the internationa? boundary under the impres'^ion that they would 
be forced to do military service if they stayed in the United {States. La- 
bour agents vibited parts of the country in which ther». was a surplus ot 
hibom ard by the offer of high wagesinduced many thousands oflaboureis 
to Lt,\ :i s'»uthe:ii itits. and to a less extent country-' districts, for employ- 
ment in northern industric^^. Then came the draft for the anny; and 
f<>llo'Wing on it the call for laboiirets to construct cantonments and for 
the increased shipbuilding opeiali )ns rf the ledeial gowrnmnit. The 
high wages offered in industry and for the c"’nsti*ULlion of cantonment*- 
drew large numbeis of men away freni farms aud parsed a disturbance of 
the situation with regard to labour which was r a time quite serious, 
especially’ in the immediate neighbourhood of cantonments and laige in- 
dustrial enterprises, A readjustment of conditions is nrw hcwevei' beinc. 
1 cached rapidly. 

2) The Federal Control of Labnr, — There are tw’o main parts of the 
department's programme for handling the situation : it is concerned 
to learn every farmer's needs for labour and to develop all jjossihle sources 
of labour. The organization includes the Office of Farm Management 
which has general charge of»the programm^^ ; four Supervising Farm Help 
{Specialists in charge of the north eastern, north central, «onth=fru and 
weste'*n divisions of the United .States ; thirty-sevon State Farm Help 
vSpeciahsts (generally one man is in charge of the work in each vState but 
somelimj*- he is in charge of that in two or more States) ; County Agents 
or other county men ; and community leaders or committees. This orga- 
nizatioji co-operates actively with the United States Department of Labour, 
the Extension Service cf the Agricultural Colleges, State Councils of De- 
fence, wState Commissioners 01 Agriculture and Lf»bour, and other organiza- 
tious officially interested in the problem of farm labour. 

, 3) The Sources of AoTicuUural Lahoitr. — In general the work of the 

Farm Help Specialists of the Department of Agriculture is concerned with 
the farms. The specialists must secure accurate and authoritative informa- 
tion as to the needs for labour of every farmer in their territory. They’ 
must learn what readjustments of farm labour are possible to allow’ the work 
in hand to be done. They survey rural communities and small towns to 
discover prospects of securing incompletely employed labour for farm 
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work. The work of the Department of labour in this connection is an 
extension and improvement of thdr system of employment offices, which 
are situated in the large towns and at which thousands of men apply foi 
work. Many of these men have had experience on farms; it was found 
that about lo per cent, of the labourers applying for work at employment 
ofificcs in New York State in 1917 had had such experience It is especially 
desirable that they should in this case be sent back to farms, and through 
the active and cordial co-operation of the Department of Labour au effort 
IS being made to acoomplish tbs. In order to bring it about more methc - 
dically one of the members of the staff of the Offee of Farm Management 
has recently been ossigned to the Department of Labour ; and he will pre- 
set to those in cha^'ge of employ niriit offices the point of view of the De- 
partment of Agricultnie and the farmer, and will arfange for the allotment 
to farm W'ork of experienced mui and prevent inexperienced men, unlikely 
to do the uork well, from being sent onto farms. 

The serious phase of the problem is the difficulty of securing a suffi- 
cient supply of experienced men. vSome men have been drawn away from 
the farms by the attraction of higher wages in city industries and they ought 
to be reattracted to farms. Among miscellaneous applicants at employ- 
ment office? there are experienced milkers, farm teamsters and handlers 
of farm maebnery. 

Several sources of agricultural labour hsve not been fully utilized;— 

a) There are about 700,000 r rtired farmers in the United States who 
are not now earning money by any occupation. They have exactly the 
qualities needed for the direction of farming operations and the handling 
of complicated machinery wbch does not require great physical exertion. 
IVIany of them are past middle life ; but most of them are still capable of 
effiJent work on farms, and many of them have returned to farming in the 
present emergency and are contributing their cxpeiience, counsel and 
expert services. 

h) There are large numbers of towiidA^ellers who take an annual 
holiday during wbch they are willing to do outdoor work. Many of thes? 
men have spent their holidays on farms year after year and are sjfficiently 
expert to be trusted to do nearly all kinds of farm work. There are also 
large numbers of men in the city industries who can be spared to work on 
farms when their city business is slack. 

c) The experience of the past year has shown that boys are au asset 
which cannot be overlooked when the problem of farm labour is considered, 
The experiment of establishing training camps ha? b^eii tried in the case of 
Boy Scouts, bgh school boys, members of the Yeung Men's Christian As- 
sociation and th.. Boy's Working Reservv., and by private individuals. 
The camps have varied much in size and in the elaborateness of thrir orga- 
nization and equipment. In some cases unused tarms have been used as 
training camps ; in others farmers have allowed camps to, be established 
on their farms, and the labour thus supplied has been used by these far- 
mers and their neighbours. The results obtained from the work of bo3rs 
trained in these farms have varied greatly. Success seems to depend 
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largely on an efficient leader ; and a certain degree of military organization 
and routine has been found to be desirabL. 

d) The British government has had an extensive and satisfactoiy 
experience of women workers ; and the United States has followed this 
example to some extent, some training camps for women having been esta- 
blished. A camp Was, for instance, established at Mount Kisco, New 
York, by private enterprise on an abandoned farm. All the work was 
done by girls from Columbia University and the Manhattan Traae Schools. 
They did all kinds of farm work, including haymaking, and were generally 
employed b}' farmers in the neighbourhood. IMany of these farmers re- 
ported on their own initiative that the girls were more active and alert 
than erdinary farm labourers and that their services would be gladly ac- 
cepted for the en.suing year. 

An old institution has been revived in the bees which are organized 
in various towns for husking Indian corn and w'hich thus help neighbour! xig 
farmer*:. 

-j. Th^ Public Service Reserve and Agriculture. — The Public Service 
Reserve is conducting an extensive campaign in order to enrol men for 
work on farms during the emergency which the war creates. The men 
enrolled are ready to work for one or two dajs a week on farms in their* 
ow’n neighbourhood or for a month or more at a time cn other farms. It 
is intended that they shall supplement those who can woik for their whole 
time throughout the farming season, and that they shall constitute a re- 
serve which can be drawn upon as demands arise. In order to avoid over- 
lapping the Reserve Directors are consulting the Farm Help Specialists 
in their respective States, fiud the local reserve agents are co-operating 
with the 2,300 county agricultural agents and seeking thdr expert advice. 
The State directors are also, through the local agents, ascertaining whether 
farmers can adequately house in proper conditions the labourers they 
engage. 

In addition to these workers of the reserve about 250,000 boys between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one have been mobilized by the United States 
Boys' Working Reser^^e tc work on farms this summer. More than 150,000 
beys were thus employed last summer. In some States boys were released 
early from school for this purpose. The New York vState Food Commission 
appropriated $50,000 to the movement for the employment of boys on 
farms within the State; Pennsylvania similarly appropriated $50,000; 
and Connecticut $25,000, About 15,000 farmers in Indiana have asked 
for the help of boys this year. Mains employed 700 boys last year and 
will employ many times that number this year. 

5. Placing Women on Farms. — The women’s division of the United 
States Employment Service is engaged, together with the Department of 
Agriculture and th^ women's committee of the Council of National Defence, 
in examining the question of supplying women to work on farms in, the 
present emergency. The Department of Agriculture is ascertaining through 
3,300 county agents in what States and for what work farmers want wo- 
men. and is securing through its extension service a list of women who 
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might act as leaders if training camps for -wemeu farm helpers were es- 
tablished. The Emplojment Service is registering women for farm work 
through its women’s division and with the aid of the farm labour division, 
and it will place them on faTimt. The women’s committee of the Council 
of National Defence is considering the questions of training camps for 
vromen, the necessary educational and recruiting propaganda, and wel- 
fare work for women on farms. 

The Young Mens’and Boj’s’ Dhdsion is analogously organized, its fe- 
deral council being constituted by men’s organizations. 

This sketch would be incom])lete without a reference to the actirity 
of the National Deague for Women’s Service which recruits w-' men and 
girls. It serves how’ever n< 5 t agriculture but only industry. 

6. Intinsificatiov of WorJt. — MTiile seek! ng to obtain numerous workers 
to supply those needs of agriculture which have bc^n accentuated, f he Unit- 
ed States government has also made efforts in another direction, in that 
namelj' of utilizing and distributing labour in the best possible way and 
of intensifying work. 

The best informed economists based on data referring to the farming 
season of 1917 an opinion that grain growing and other agricultural work 
.could be accomplished without additional labour, if labour were accelerated 
and all waste of effort eliminated. Thousands of farms have succeeded 
in doing this. A success of the kind is particularly exemplified in Canada, 
a conntrj* of eight million inhabitants which has sent abroad half a mil- 
lion fighting man and has none the less been able to increase its industrial 
activity and its export of all important agricultural products. In other 
words Canada is, with less labour, producing much mor..- than formarl}’. 

The United States are mab'rg ai. effort in the same direction which 
has already met with some happy results. The original impulse was 
due to the indiiddual initiative of certain fanners. Til’s iiiten.sification 
of effort may. in the present circumstances be i most important element 
in the alleriation of the effet ts of the progressive reduction by the war 
of the numbers of tillers of the soil. It can however only be realized ty a 
division of labour as scientific as that which obtains, for example, in the 
engineering industries. 


§ ij. The United St.ites Employment Service. 

We thinkit worth while toillustrate this paper by reproductions of the 
forms u«ed by the United States Employment Service in dealing with em- 
ployers and employees in agriculture. 
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FOR USE IX MAKING APPLICATION FOR FARM HELP 

U. S. Department of Labour. 

U. S. Empioyment Service 
Washinc^ton. 

Write name and adircss plainly 

* Date 

T. Employi^r Post Office 

(Name) 

Countj" of State of 

Telegraph Office Railroad Static u . . . 

2. References 

j. Number of men 3’ou ^vish to hire 

4. (a) Nature of duties (State whether truck farm, stock farm or 

dairy) ^ 

(6) State number of cows each man must milk 

5. (a) Nationalities acceptable (Shtate whether or not kiiowledege cf 

English is necessary) 

(b) Will English speaking men of an}^ other nationality be accept- 
able ? 

(c) Do 3"ou desire experienced help or ** green hands 

6. (a) Married or single men preferred : 

(b) Do you require that married men be accompanied by wives? 

[c) Win children be objectionable ? 

7. {a) Will you advance transportation from points within the United 

States ? 

(Z>) If so, will amount be deducted later from emploj’-ee's wages ? 

(c) Will you refund the money so deducted after a period of ser- 
vice, and, if so, und^r what conditions? 

8. { i) What money wage will you pay married man : 

green hand? (Winter) $ (Summer) $ per month, 

experienced hand ? (Winter) $ (Summer) $ per month;* 

and will house (furnished or unfurnished), garden patch, fuel, milk, etc. 
be provided free in addition to wages ? 

{b) Would services of wife^be required, and, if so, her duties and 
compensation therefor ? 

(c) What wages will you pay single man; 

green hand ? (Winter) H (Summer) S per month ; 

experienced hand? (Winter) S ^Summer) S per month; 

and will board, lodging, washing, etc. be furnished free in addition to 
wages? (Yes or no). 

{d) Winter pay (dkte) to (date). Summer pay (date) to (date). 

9. When will services of this help be required ? (State day and month 
when 3"oii desire help to arrive). 
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lu. Hours of labor : 

11. Will emploj’nitiit be pcimaiient? 

12. Size of farm or place acres. Under cultivation acres. 

No. of men on place 

ij. Do you employ extra help for any part of the year ; if so, how 
many ; for what kind of work ; at what pay : when and for hqw lone; a 

period of time ? * . . . 

14. Remarks • 

It is agreed that the undersigned will keep the Service informed as to 
need of men applied for above, and ad^nse by telegraph (at emplo5’'er's 
expense) in case said help is secured from other sources ; this in order that 
men may not be directed and find position filled upon arrival. 

(Sign here) 


cvrefueuy before fieeing out deank. 


N. B, — The party filling out this blank may return the same to the 
postmaster or transmit same through the rural mail carrier or though the 
ofiScfr in change of any branch post ofiSice, whereupon it will be forwarded 
to destination free of c Wge for postage. If transmitted otherwise the usual 
postage will be required. 

In addition to answering carefully all the giuestioiis on this blank, 
your especial attention is called to the lollowing : 

Question No, 4. Nature of duties. — Define w^hether a farmer or 
a farm laborer is wanted, A farmer will be understood to mean one who 
is competent to take charge of and operate a farm without sup^rvisio]i. 
A farm laborer will be understood to mean one who ha.s had some experience 
but js to work under the immediate direction and supervision of the em- 
ployer. If a greeu hand '' (one who has hud no experience at farm work 
but willing to learn) will be accepted as a farm laborer, it should be so 
stated. Also make it clear whether you operate a dairy farm, sto^k *farm, 
truck farm, etc. If immigrant help is acceptable, so state. “ Experien- 
.ced '' are those with experience in native land or in the United vStates ; 
green " those wdth no fanning experience. 

Question No. 5. Nationaeities preferred, — As much scope as 
possible should be allowed in the matter of nationalities which would be 
acceptable to you. Always state whether or not a knowledge of English 
is necessary. 

Question No. 6. Married on stngee men preferred. — If ycur 
preference be for a man and wife, state whether or not a single man will 
answer, provided we are unable to supply Jfche married couples. This is 
asked because at times there is a scarcity of the latter. 

Question No. 7. Wiee you advance transportation prom points 
WITHIN THE United States ? — The necessity for this question is due to 
the fact that many good men apply at our branch ofiBl^es who would 
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willingly go to distant points but are unable to do so wit jcut aid from the 
prospective eniplo5"er. vSuch advance would, of course, he made through 
a representative of this di^dsioii, who would sec that the employee was 
properly ticketed and then mail his baggage check direct to the employer 
interested, which would serve somewhat as a precaution against an 
employee going astray. 

It must b? distinctly understood, hevrever, that the re^spousibility 
of the seradee and its representatve ends W'hen the said employee has been 
placed upon the train or boat. Xo guaranty is given cr implied that he 
will actually arrive at his destinaticn. 

Question Xo, 8. Wages. — Thib question must not be left unans- 
wered, because of the fact an employee wants to know as to the wages 
he is to receive before accepting an offer, and this point should be defi- 
nitely stated. If wages are stated at so much per day, it should be niad”^ 
clear whether employee is paid for every day in the month or only for such 
day as work can be performed^ Also approximate pay received per week 
or month in such case. 

This service !•- public and no charge is made ti employer or employee. 

For the information of the local office this iovni is kej>t with other 
data on file. There is space on it on which to lote th-xiinnber of work- 
ers sent to the eiuplo,ver concerned, with their names and addie^^ses and 
the date on whii h the}" are sent, and the result of sei'.d:n.t„ them. 
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\PPEICATIOV FOR P\RM HEIP 

U S IvmploMULiit SciMce 





IT S 

Dept 0^ 

1 iboi 

Name of rain 




Date 


P. 0. adlrc'*- 




1 Telephone exchange 





and numbei 

Kind ot ct 

£;e c al btock 

dairy fruit 

Count\ 

\ge limit 

Ol tlULk) 




t help wanted 

V 



Number 

Ktcd Date 

lenuth of 

Probable 



wanted 

ot worl. , uanted 

time wanted 

wages 

FT:uciienct 



1 



Inc^peiiei i er 

Cl % th fam lic^ 

1 1 

1 J 

^ 1 


i^xpciienccu 


1 1 

, i 

1 


Inetperiei cc ’ 

men , 

i l_ 

1 : 
1 



Expel lenctd. . 


1 



1 

Inexpciu iced 

1 e but . 





Exoenencec . 




1 


Infexperience 1 kers . 





3 \periti ce • 






Incxpcrie icc 

Kcr^- . . 





If rn C .1 

c cjtcrei help 

gi\e number 

it ■•'u^ncis ^i\c iiii ibci u 

11 itiondlit% 


mekerit . 

Col le’ tcreicna-' 

Numbt-r t tl % '^utta icqu red to niilk Number jf c ■i\s li lUtl 

Sn.te uhat s i u^ned b^aid hfuse gaiutu e e.) 

Toi single help 
r 1 marne ne’ 

TuU direct 011 ^ i leaching tann liom neaie^t at\ ^own i Milage 


Tranbpoilati n t\i e i t* 


The pobtmabter oi rural earner ib also xead\ to help the tarm woik- 
er to obtain employ emeut by furnishing him \nth the foUo^vin;^ foim, 
to be filled n and then returned to the postmastei 
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FARM WORKER'S APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT. 

U. S. Departaieni of Labour. — U. S. Empfoyivient Service. 
Wa«5HINGTOX. 


Date 

Name Post efi&ce 

Age .... Height .... Weight .... Race 

WTiere born (name of counti>) 

If of foreign birth, how many yeais have you been in the United States ? 

Are you a citizen of the United States ? 

If married, name of wife and children , 

Will family accompany you? (Yes or No) 

If so, is wife able' and willing to accept employmeiii as domestic ? . . 

WTiat languages do you speak ? 

Name and address of last employer 

Cause of los*^ of position 

How long employed by last emplo 3 ''er ? 

If now emploj^ed, state reason for desiring change 

In what States will 3^ou accept cmplo 3 ment ? 

Wages expected 

Are you strong and robust ? (Y^s or No) . . . . ! 

State kind of farming 3’ou have done, where service wa«! performed, and 
whether or not you can milk 

(SiGK HERE) 

§ 4. Some Particular Aspects op the Problem op 
Agricultural Labour. 

A) Foreign Labour and Mobile L^ibovr. 

The immense extent of the territory of the United States, the varieties 
of climate and agriculture found in different States and different parts of 
one State, the special conditions of the population and the nature of the 
work w'hich has to be done imply that, even when there is a federal control 
of agricultural or other labour, a large amount of initiative has to be left 
lo the competent organizations in incli\ddual States, 

Thus in the South West, where agriculture has a particular character, 
the difficulties of the problem of labour have to be solved in a special wa 3 \ 
Much of the work of cultivating sugar beetroot in South California and Cor 
lorado and cotton in the valleys of the Imperial and the Salt Rivers lia.'? 
hitherto always been done by Mexicans, Americans not neing able to stand 
the climatic conditions. It is therefore necessary to import foreign labou* 
reis, especiaUv” Mexicans as w'as done last year. In the same wa 3 " an agree- 
ment was made to bring 30 , 00 (; men from Porto Rico for the cotton harvest, 

5 * 
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although the bad harvest prevented the arraugement from being put into 
f>ractice. This is howevei a source of labour to which it will be possible 
to have eventual recourse for Texas and the South W'est vStates. 

Moreover every year a regular armj^ of workers is brought together 
for the harvest in the Central wheat belt. The harvest begins about lo June 
in Oklahoma and gradually travels northwards, as the corn ripens, reach- 
ittg North Dakota about 15 Septr mber. Thu^ the W'heat harvest provides 
continuous work for some three months. The harvesters come from many 
States and their financial circunrstances are very various. Many college 
students and many towndwellers from the East make an annual pilgrimage 
to work in the wheat belt. The United States Employment vService does 
not fail to send a large number of werkers into thi® district, wherever work 
is pressing. It is the part of the Department of Agriculture to supply 
information as to places in which there is a need for labour, as to the num- 
ber of workers needed and the wages and accommodation offered to them. 
This information is communicated to the workers, and suitable persons 
among them are sent where they are needed. County agents at the same 
time inform themselves as to the time at which tbe harvest is to take place 
in their districts. Thus labour is made to circulate. The hands travel 
northwards, from farm to farm, almost automatically, from the beginning 
to the end of the season. 

East year there was no time to import outside labour for the harvest 
and the fruit picking in Oregon ; but dvic solidarity made the solution 
of the resultant problem possible. The State Farm Help Speaalist and the 
county agents addressed a warm appeal to towndwellers to come to the 
help jf the farmers. Tn response many small towns completely inter- 
rupted their ordinary business in oreje-r to allow both men and women to 
do harvest work. 

In many districts of other States Hke events took place. 


B) The Oy^anizTtion oj AmcnUvraJ Ir-bonr in Ohio. 

At the outbreak of war in April 1917 the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio was conducting seven State-city labour exchanges. The management 
of these was transferred to the Ohio branch of the Couudl of National De- 
ff^nce. and fifteen additional offices have been established by the coundl in 
co-operation with local communities which pay part of their expenses. 
Each office serves a district consisting of several counties, and the whole 
system is directed by a central clearing house at the JJtate House in Co- 
lumbus. 

, Because it was desired to supply the farmers’ needs for labour perma- 
nently, apijeals for hands were not made in the newspapers but labour 
exchanges were established in the charge of efficient agents. The system 
.of these exchangs was in working order on i May 1917, andin the first season 
Ohio farmers were supplied with more than 7,000 hands. The employment 
bureaux received reports that more than 5,000 of these men were working 
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on the farms to which they were sent, and the proportion actually doing 
so was far greater. 

The directors of the system realized that no effective organization 
for supplying farm labour can be built up in a few months, and that tem- 
porary campaigns, launched when the need is greatest, cannot ensure a 
steady flow of labcur to meet changing needs. During 1917 therefore 
they sought to increase the efiSciency of the twenty-tVo employment bu- 
reaux, developing belter business methods, training belter emplojmient 
agents, bringing the agents" into closer contact with the central office, and 
devising the best methods of transferring labour from one part of the State 
to another by means of the central office. 

The results of this woit are seen in the fact that in the ten months 
ending on 28 February 1918 the employment bureaux registered 463,400 
workers, men and women. That is, allowing for duplications caused by 
applications for work at several offices by single individuals, they mobilized 
about 30,000 w'oikers a month. The}" were able to offer about an equivalent 
number of jobs, and they actually placed in work about 23,000 men and 
women every month. The exact number they placed in the ten months 
was 229,221. 

During these ten months th.. staff — superintendents and others — 
of the employment bureaux familiarized themselves with the needs for 
labour and the labour supply of their several districts. 

In February the machinery of the Ohio Employment Service began to 
work for the farmers of Ohio. First came an order from the central office 
that no search for labour should be made until the actual demand for farm 
workers had been accurately ascertained. To advertise for labour long 
before it is needed disorganizes the labour market. 

The superintendents of the bureaux make tours of their districts 
themselves or in the person of thdr assistants in order to ascertain the 
demand for farm workers. They arrange meetings in school buildings, 
churches or other convenient*places, and at these explain what their bureau 
can do for a farmer, how it works, what they ask the fanners to do. Forms 
of “ Application for Farm Help are handed round at these meetings, and 
such of them as are filled up are collected after the meetings. 

A farmer is held to be bound to engage the labourers sent him by an 
employment office if they fulfil the conditions of his order as stated on the 
form. 

Some machinery is needed in every rural community to connect the 
demand for and the supply of labour. It is a duty of the superintendent 
of a buieau to get the town clerk, the secretary or president of the " gf ange ”, 
the bank cashier or any other interested person to act as agent for the bu- 
reau in each community. The work and the manner of filling in the forms 
should he explained to this agent and a supply of the forms left with him 
After the superintendents of the bureaux had toured their several districts 
for about two weeks 476 of these local agents had been appointed. In 
addition the Agricultural and Food Division of the Ohio Council of De- 
fence employs paid county agricultural agents in thirty-seven counties. 
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These are scientifically trained men whose business it is to advise farmers 
on such technical matters as the selection of seed, the preparation of the 
soil, drainage and the elimination -f pests. Associated with such an agent 
in each county there is an unpaid food commissioner under whom are 
township food commissioners, cue for each county. All these men are close- 
ly connected with the employment organization through a chief farm 
agent at the central olEce who works* directb’fwith the State director of 
employment. The assistant professor of rural economics at the Ohio State 
Agricultural College has been detailed to give SH his time to this important 
work. Through these various agencies the employment system reaches 
every rural community of the State. 

Ever>" month the number of farm workers demanded is balanced with 
the number supplied, and a special report as to orders not complied with 
is sent to the central office hy each district superintendent. We append a 
cop^" of the form used for these reports. 


Summary of unfilled active farm orders to .. . 

i) Number of married men called for at each classified wage : 


1 

$ 18-$ 20 

• S 20-$ 25 

”, '• i 

$ 25-$ 30 

j $ 30-<35 , S35-S40 

1 

$40 

and up. 

1 ' ( 
t 1 

1 1 

i 



2) Number of single men called for at each classified wage : 

(same figures as above) 

3) Number of older boys called for at each classified wage : 


under 

S 15 


$ 15-$ 18 ' , S i8-3 20 j $ 20-$ 25 ] S 25-$ 30 


$ 30 

and up. 


4) Number of female workers called for 
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5) Number of day workers called for at each classified wage : 


Uiifter 
$ I 

TT, board 


$ I“S2 
w. board 


$ 2 and up. 
w. board 


$2-8 3 
no board 


$ 3 and up. 
no board 


l*iece-work 


Ohio s method of handling the problem of agrictdtnral labour has 
had two outstanding features. In the first place there was no advertise- 
ment for labour until the actual demand for it, as shown by the farmers' 
own orders, had been ascertained. In the second place each man seeking 
work was made to applj’’ for it at the office nearest bis home, and was assured 
of a job at the wages for which he was asking before he as sent to a distant 
i^lace. 

For moat unskilled workers labour on faims has advantages ovct work 
in towns. The Ohio Employment Service advertises these advantages 
in circulars sent to all the newspapers of the State. We reproduce a 
specimen circular : 


F^rm Job versus City Job. 


For a Married Man, 


A farm job at 
A farm job at 
A form job at 
A farm job at 


$ 30 per month equals a city job at 
? 35 month equals a city job at 
$ 40 per month equals a city job at 
S 45 psi’ month eqiials a city job at 


Not considering the possibility of raising some stock or 
shares, which is usual. 


A farm job at 
A farm job at 
A farm job at 
A farm job at 


For a Single Man. 

$ 25 per month equals a city job at 
$ 30 per month equals a city job at 
$ 35 per month equals a city job at 
$ 40 per month equals a city job at 


$ 105 
$ no 

8 115 

8 120 

produce on 


$ 80 

$ 85 

$ 90 
S 93- 


Not considering possible share in profits or privileges such as use of 
Jiorses. 

These %ures are based on the following comparison of monthly cost 
of living on the farm and in the dty. 
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Married Man on Farm and in City, 


1 

1 

j 

Fann job j 

City job 

Total ca^ income . . .... . . . . 

9 40 

$ 100 

House rent 

Furnished 

$ 20 

Groceries 

Exchange of produce 

33 

Milk 

l*\irnished 

4 

Fuel 

$ 3 

5 



i 

2 

Insurances and texes 

3 

1 3 

Clothes and incidentals, including car fare, lunches, 



amusements, church, etc 

13 

28 

Total expenses . . . 

20 

95 

Balance saving . . . 

20 

5 


Single Man on Farm and in City, 


Total cash income 


§35 

1 

1 

S90 

Board and room and laundiy^ 



1 S37 

Insuiance 

Jii 


i 3 

Clothes , . 

6 


9 

Car fare, lunches amusements, 

church, lodge, athletics 



charities etc. ' 

5 

i 

20 


Total expenses . . , 

H 

69 


Balance saving . . . 

21 

21 


Many farmers offer comparatively liigh wages — $ 40, $ 45 and more 
a month with board, lodging, laundry and other privileges. v 5 iich places 
are easily filled. Others at from $ 30 to ' $ 40 a month are attractive to 
many low paid and irregularly employed workers in the towns. The 
greatest difficulty is found in filling places at $ 30, $ 25 and less a month. 
Wages were commonly paid at these rates in agriculture before the war, 
and much of the scarcity of- agricultural labour is due to the fact that the 
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rise in wages in agriculture has not kept pace with that in other inditstries. 
The employment service of Ohio distributes accurate information as to 
pt'^vailing rates of wages. Farmers are told by adwrlisements in the news* 
papers and by the employment offices directly that these rates are from 
$ 35 to S 45 a month, and that if they pay them thej^ will have less trouble 
in securing the labour they w^ant. 

The greatest difficulty of alt encountered in’ supplying the demand 
for agricultural labour lies in the fact that sources cf latx)ur are often far 
r=‘moved from places of employment. The central office of the Ohio Em- 
ployment Service has devised means to overcome this difficulty. 

The superintendent of each emplo^^ment bureau sends to the central 
office a list of the positions he cannot fill with the applicants for work at 
his own bureau and a list of the applicants whom he cannot place in his 
own district. Both positions and applicants are described in detail, in 
the case (>f farm hands as in that of othci classes cf workers. The central 
office enters th^’s information on special f )rms, and, for convenience of re- 
ference, gives each item a number and letters to show from which branch 
office it came. The f blowing a^e speJmens cf the lists made 01 these 
toims : • 


Positions reported to central oepice 


Dvte 


Serial No. | 


Description 


Supt. 


J 320 CH. 


One farm hand ; married iiwn small family ; colored prefer- 
red ; $ 1.50 per day of 10 hours ; the piewulini^ rate will be paid ' 
during harvest, com cutting and com husking 


I, 321 CH. One experienced farm hand; siugk ; $ t 25 per day with room, 

b )ard andlaundrj' ; this is on a large up-to-date farm and the y wniit 
a man for general farm work ; a good place for a good miui , 

J. 322 CH, Oue expirienced fa mi hand; single ; general faim work; $ 35 

ptr month with room, board and laundry 

. I 

J. 323 CH. One experienced farm haii d , single ; 1 7 to 20 years old preferre d , 

I must be accubtomed t< » the cart and handling of horses ; $ i per day 
with board, room and laundry. 

* t 

J. 324 CIL 1 Three farm hands ; married ; $ 1,50 per day with the usual consi- 
deralious such as house , meat an<i milk allowances ; general farm in a 
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Applicants available for tr^vnsfer* 


Serial No. 


D^cription 


Supt. 


A 162^' FcUiuer. Wiclnwctl j.T y(-ai«> of aye. I#ifctime C'tperit iiu , sobci 
I amliiiiluhlrious. •Wiilirg Lo rent a faim ot loo Lo 300 acres on the 
* halves Prefers lo loc«ift in Maiioii or Seneca counties 

I Fanner with 3 sous able lo woik ; all can milk This family 
i would like lo secure work 111 a laige dairy or daily and fiuit farm ; 
have had cmsidexablc experience in sueh woik Will woik by 
* I the year or rent a farm on the shaies, 01 will pay ca'^h rent if stock 

and bK)ls are fniiii&hed Have lived in the city two ycais but 
are anxious to gel onto a fa 1111 agiin No slipidalion in regard 
to imnimnin wage. 


These list‘d are sent daily to each of the twenty employment ofl&ces and 
a revised engrossing list is made once a week. The superintendent keeps 
his records in the,last column. TWs method more than 18,000 workers 
have been transferred from one part of the State of Oh’o to another in 
eight months. ^ 

The fare is sometimes paid by the applicant for work and sometimes 
by the employer ; most often, in the case of farm hands, it is advanced by 
the employer and subsequently deducted from wages. 

The importance of this system of placing labour will increase with the 
confidence of farmers and workers in its machinery. 


§ 5. I^AWS M.\KivG Work Compui^sory 

In some States, notably Maryland, Wisconsin, West Virginia and Flo- 
rida, work has been made compulsory by law ; and it seems probable that 
this example will be followed in other States. 

By way of illustration we will examine the case of Maryland where 
the Compulsorj” Work Taw has had effect syice 20 August 1917. It pro- 
vides foi the registration of all male persons between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty who jare not regularly and continuously employed. There is pro- 
\ision for certdn exceptions, as for men not able-bodied, men having 
seasonal occupations and men out of work because of differences with their 
employers, and for students and those learning trades. Section 2 of the 
Act provides specifically '‘that all persons able to support themselves 
by reason of ownership of property or income, and those supported by 
others, shall be included among these required to register under this Act 

Any person amenable to the law who fails to register voluntarily may 
be arrested, and if be cannot show that he is entitled to one of the statutory 
exemptions may be fined not more than $ 50 and costs and be compelled 
to register, Registration is with the derk of the Circuit Courts of counties 
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on the clerk of the Superior Court of Baltimore city/ Those registered 
shall be assigned, for a period of no more than six months, to one of certain 
occupations designated by proclamation. The latter include work on State 
or county roads or the streets of Baltimore city, in canneries, on farms, 
in hospitals, box factories and shipyards and “ work in the State of lilary- 
land by cr in behalf of the United States or by and in behalf of the State of 
Maryland in comiedion with the prosecution of the presei^t war It is 
further provided that the number of hours per day and the number of days 
per we®k that the registrant shall work shall be in accordance with the 
useful and lawful requirements of the occupation to which he is assigned, 
and that he shall receive the wages usual for such occupation. If he is 
assigned to a private enaplcyer the State guarantees the payment of his 
wages. If he fails to take the work to which he is assigned he is liable 
to be arrested, and if he is convicted ma}^ be fined an amount not more than 
$300 or imprisoiied* for no more than six months, or incur both these pe- 
nalties. 

There were 819 registrations under this Act up to i November 1917, 
nani^3’ 695 voluntary registrations and 124 arrests. In addition a consi- 
derable number of registrations in rural distiicts had not then been reported. 
Of the 819 persons who registered 562 were assigned to occupations. Of 
these 362 there were on i November 1917 five who had taken the work 
assigned to them, 2( 9 as to whom returns had not been made, and 248 on 
whom summonses had been served. Of the latxar 248 the defence that they 
already had work was successfully established by 233, and warrants of 
arrest were issued for Ihe reniainmg 15. 

It is difEcult to estimate the contribution to labour which will be a 
result of the Marjdand Compulsory Work Act. It is stated however that 
since it became effecti ve large numbers of habitual loaf srs have disappeared 
from their habitual haunts and that the idleness of the n®gro population in 
particular has diminished. 

§ 6. The Rise in Aoricui^turai, Wages. 

We have already referred to the comparatively low rates of wages 
obtaining in agricultuie and the slowness of farmers to raise w'agcs as causes 
of the dearth of agricultural labour. Farmers ou the other hand claim that 
the great increase in the cost of labour constitutes, in view of the present 
price of products, a burden which could not suffer any addition without 
a ftek of reduced production. 

The United ^ates Department of Agriculture has recently made an 
enquiry into the wages paid for agricultural labour in 1917 in all parts of 
the country, and has foend as follows : 

“ Wage rates per month in hiring by the month or season with boaid 
in 1917 ranged from S 21.88 in the South Central States to $ 36.23 in the 
North Central States west of the Mississipi River and $ 44.25 in the Western 
Pacific, with a national average of $ 28.87. Without board the monthly 
rate for the United States was $ 40.43, with a range from 8 36.80 in the 
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South Atlantic States to $ 49 46 in the West ISTorth Central and $ 63.59 
in tile Western and Pacific. Harvest wages with board were as high as 
S 2.77 per day in the West Nurth Central States and as low as $ 1.55 in the 
^uth Atlantic, while the United States -average was $ 2.08. The rates 
without board were 35 to 59 cents higher in the various sections. 

** Outside of harvest, day rates of wages with board ranged from $ 1.17 
in the South Atlantic States to $ 1.9T in the North Atlantic and $ 2.03 
in the West North Central, and the United States average was $ t.^ 6. 
Without board the rates were 35 to 95 cents higher. • 

“ As a general average for the whole country the increase in the rate 
of wages per month with board in 1917 over 1916 was $ 24.2 per cent. 
The increase over 1910 was 50.3 per cent. In the average rate of wages 
for harvest labour with board the increase in 1917 over 1916 was 23.1 
per cent. ; without board 22.7 per cent. For day labour, outside of har- 
vest, farmers paid 23.8 per cent, more with board and 24.7 per cent, more 
without board. The general fact is that the rate of wages for farm labour 
increased almost one quarter in one year and about two fifths to one half 
in seven years. , 

The lowest relative advance in rate of wages from 1916 to 1917, 
12 per cent., is found in the Western Pacific States in hiring by the day 
with board for work outside of harvest ; and the highest, 36.1 per cent., 
in the South Atlantic in hiring by f the month with board. 

DifiSculties of obtaining labour were more generally least in tempo- 
rary service in harvest and more generally greatest in similar service out- 
side of harvest. To obtain labourers for a whole season or a year with 
board throughout the various groups of States was easiest in the East 
North Central, most difficult in the South Atlantic. Hiring by the day 
w^s the easiest proposition in the Western and Pacific when with board 
and most difficult when without board. 

" The South experienced the greatest effects of the increase cf faim 
Wages in 1917 over 1916, expressed as a percentage of increase, but the 
greatest effects in terms of absolute increase in dollars and cents were 
felt in the other great groups of States, most of all in the Western and Pa- 
cific, next below in the North Central, and third in order in the Noith 
Atlantic group. The largest absolute increase in wages in the south was 
in the South Atlantic States, in hiring by the month or season with board. 
Monthly wage rates increased absolutely in the average fer the United 
States by $ 5.33 in seasonal or yearl}’’ contracts when without beard, and 
S 5.62 when with board. Day wage rates increased by 30 to 47 cents 
in the several varieties of contracts. 

“ Farmers found a trying situation in 1917, when their needs for 
farm labour Increased and the supply of labour diminished, with accom- 
pany ng advanc#^ ^ f wage rates over those of 19:6, averaging 24.2 per cent, 
foi* all classes of rates. During the same time the prices paid by* them 
for 04 articles, of common use on the farm by the family and in the house- 
hold, increased 30 p'^r cent., and the prices received by them for their 
crops increased 60.7 per cent. ” 
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CoNCErsioN. . 

There are no statistics «uf 5 cientl> complete to allow the number of 
labourers available for emplo3’’ment by farmer's la^^t year to be ascertained. 
Agricultiiral labour, which it is now attempted to organize on a federal 
basis for the first time, evades the control of emplo3"ment offices more 
easily than industrial labcmr. The multiplicity of the agencies which 
are co-operating in this organi/.ation, andubicb preserve much indepen- 
dence, further complicates the statisticia-Zs tawsk. 

It is nol certain that a larger number of workers was engaged in 1917 
than in 1916. In some districts a diminution was noted. Thus in the 
counties of North Dakota 5,376 workers were engaged in 1917 and 5,900 
in 1916. However it is certain that the distribution of laboi^r tends to 
become more and mere scientific. It has already, in the last months, been 
regularized, and will be even more so in the current year. The fitting 
of aptitudes to opportunity, the putting in his right place of a worker 
who has specialized skill : these matters have a soaal and permanent, 
not merd3" a momentary importance. Their consequences will certain]3’‘ 
be felt in future 3’ears. The instability of the labour euppl3’‘ in the Unit-d 
States was delei-mined b3’, among other factor'?, the uncertain position 
of a labourer on a farm uherc he di 1 not f^rm 3 art of a farmer's family 
and eujcyed too little conrideration, being often boarded and lodged de- 
fectively and in unh3^gienic conditions. 

It may be hoped that the scientific placing of workers and their su- 
pervi'siou by a State agency included in a federal organization will bring 
about an improvement in the living conditions of the rural working class, 
will steady its position, render wages uniform in every district in which 
economic and cultural conditions are approximately equal, allow land to 
be used more productively, and bring into existence many skilled agricul- 
tural workers while it reduces the shifting mass of unskilled casual labour. 

Present circumstances have moreover induced farmers and their fa- 
milies themselves to contribute much more work than previously. Hen^e 
has arisen a welcome increase in production and a lessening of the need 
for outside labour. 

It may therefi>re be concluded that the supply of agricultural labour 
in th€,United States is not rea!l3’ insufficient. If the existing supply be 
used judidously and sdentifically, if individual effort be increased and 
the ofiScial regulating organs, skilfully co-ordinated, act in harmony with 
each other, production will, unless new facts supervene, be not only main- 
tained at its present level but actually increased. 

As for the part which the United States Emplo3rment Service will 
be called upon to play at the time of demobilization, it is a considerable 
one. It is on the efficient working of Ihe machinery of this service that 
a return without friction to the conditions of norm^ life will depend, 
and those conditions are being largely determined by the economic circum- 
stances of the present time. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

KATES OF AGRICDIfTURAI, WAGES IN WEST AUSTBALIA IN 1916. — W'estan 
Amlraliai Statistical Re^tsiet /o/ the Year 1916 and Previous Years. Part V. Land 
SstUiuneat, Agriculture. I,ive Slock, and Sleteorological Statistics. Perth 1917. 

This table shows the rates of the wages paid in West Australia in 1916 
for agricultural and pastoral labour. Unless otherwise stated, the figures 
refer to weekl3’ wages including keep. The high maxima arc due to the 
lack of labour consequent on the war. 


South-wtsten anicuHuial | Northern pastoral districte 
and pastoral districts 

Occupation 

• Mazimnm Minimum | Average Maximum Minimum | Average 

& s, d* ^ s, d* & 6. d, £ s. d, & i. d. £ s. d. 


Ploughmen ^3 

Oidhard and vmeyard hands : 

With keep I2 5-^ 

TUthort keep 3 

General farm labourers . , . . 3 

Irfids up to ao >ears ot age . . i 15 — 

Married Couples 3 — 

Female Sen ants i 10 — 

Stockmen 2 

Boundarj riders. . . . . i 10 — 

Bullock drivers . ... . . a 10 — 

Sheep drovers. . . i 10 — 

Sheep T^ashers 2 ^ 

Shearers, per 100 sheep ... 176 

Shed hands, keep I 3 

Shepherds *... 2 

Teamsters : 

with Keep 3 

without keep (exceptional cases) 3 10 — 

Bu^ carpenters 

with keep 2 

without Keep 2 14 — 

Hut keepers i 

Men cook« ■.... 2 

Men generally useful . 

with keep i jo — - 

without keep (exceptional cases). 2 ^ 


I 15 — 2 5 — 


2 

10 

— 

2 


— 


— • 



— 
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2 

5 


2 

14 
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— 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRlCUI/TURAI/ WAGKS IN GREJAT BRITAIN'. •— Tht, Lctboiiy GazBtiCyJ^oyiAoiif June igi8g 

Minimum Rates of Wages and Rates of Payment for Overtime in Eng- 
land and Wales.- - The Agriciilttiral Wages Board for England and Wales has 
continued those activitiesin the matter of fixing rates of wages and conditions 
of workin agriculture to which we have already refeircd (i). Anorder of the 
Board which came into operation on the 27ih of IMay fixes the minimum wage 
in Northamptonshire of male agricultural workers, eighteen years old and 
older, at 30s. for a week of six working da^-s of 5^ horns ejch from the first 
Monday in March to the last day in October and of 48 hours during the re^t 
of the year. 

The Board has also issued further notices, proposing to fix* minimum 
rates for the same class of workers in Suffolk, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, 
Surrey, Worcestershire, Devonshire, Gloucestershiife, Leicestershire and 
Rutland, Herefordshire, Kent, Brecon and Radnorshire, Dorset and Somer- 
set. The rate is calculated on the basis of a six-day working week of 54 
hours from the beginning of March to the end of October and of 48 hours 
from November to Eebruary inclusively, except in Oxfordshire where the 
six-day working week is taken to have 52 hours all the year round, and in 
Herefordshire where it is taken to have 56 hours in summer. The mini- 
mum weekly wages are 305 in Suffolk, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Ox- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire, Dorset, Brecon and Radnor, and Somerset; 
31s in Devon, Herefordshire, I^eicestershireand Rutland ; 33s in Kent ; and 
34s. in Surrey. 

The Board has given notice that it proposes to fix differential rates 
for overtime for Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Essex, Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire, Wotcestershire,Leicestershire and Rutland, Gloucestershire 
and Somerset. The rates proposed are 8 an hour for all overtime on 
weekday’s and lod an hour for all time for which work is done on Sundays; 
except in Essex where the corresponding rates are gd. and an hour, 
respectively ; and in Leicestershire and Rutland where they are 8 an 
hour for the first six hours of overtime on weekdays, and gd. an hour 
for all subsequent overtime on weekda3"s and all time for which work is 
done on Sundays. 

By another notice the Board proposes to fix 36s. a week, for all the 
year round and for a week including Sundays, as the minimum rate of 
wages for team-men, cow men and shepherds in Norfolk. The horn s of work 
are to be those customary in the area for these classes of workers, and pa}"- 
ment for overtime is to be made at the rate of 8 Y^d an hour on weekdays 
and 10^. and hour on Sundays. 


(i) See our issue for May 1918, page 4.36. 
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Objections to any of the pioposed lates may be lodged with the Wages 
Board within one month of the date of the noticch. 

EstimaUon of Rent as Part Payment of a Minimum Wage, — At meet- 
ings of the Wages Boaid held in May a report was presented by the committee 
♦ appointed to consider and repoit upon the general principles which should 
determine the value at which the rent of cottages should be assessed as 
convStituting a part pa3rment of wages. 

The committee recommended that the occupation of a cott.age held from 
an employer should constitute a benefit or advantage received as part pay- 
ment of wages in lieu of pa^mient in cash, except in the case of a cottage 
stated by a sanitary authority to be unfit for human habitation. In view 
of the existing legislation restricting the laising of rents, and of the fact 
that in making "‘theii recommendations as to minimum rates of wages 
the various District Wages Committees seem to have assumed that the 
existing practice with regard to the tenure of cottages will continue for 
the present, the committee recommended that the occupation of a cottage 
should be reckoned as worth 3s. a week, less an}’ rent or rates paid by the 
occupier, unless its inadequate accommodation, need of repair or sanitation 
lessened its value when an appropriate reduction from the value. of 3s* a 
week should be made by the District Committee. The committee rcafiSrmed 
their view that the minimum rates of wages fixed should be sufficient to 
enable an economic rent to be paid ; and that as soon as the.present statu- 
tory limits upon the increase of rents were removed steps should be taken to 
secure this end, and at the same time to define the value of the occupation 
of a cottage on a corresponding basis. 

The report was adopted by the Board, but no ensuing proposal will be 
formally issued until the District Committees have had an opportunity 
cf reporting thereon. 

Provision of Board and Lodging or Single Meals as Part Payment of a 
Minimum Wage, *- A report, also presented b}’ the same committee, on 
allowances ” recommended that the promsion of board and lodging or 
the promsion of meals should be defined as a benefit or advantage which 
might be received in lieu of pa3mient in cash for the purpose of any mini- 
mum rate of wages fixed under the Com Pioduction Act. This report also 
was adopted by the board; and it was decided that each Wages Commit- 
tee, in districts in which the custom of gi\nng board and lodging or partial 
board to labourers prevails, should be requested to recommend the maxi- 
mum value at which such benefit or advance should be reckoned per day 
or per a working week of six or of seven day^. 

Duties of Agricultural Wages Committees in Scotland. --ThAA^ncvil[urQ.l 
Wages Board for Scotland has made regulations, dated 14 Mzy 1918, as 
to the duties incumbent on the District Agricultural Wages Committees 
an^ the Central Wages Commitee in Scotland. 

These regulation pro\dde that the District Committees shall : a) define 
the benefits or advantageswhichmaybereckonedaspaymentof wagesinlieu 
of cash for the purpose of any minimum rates fixed under the Corn Produc- 
tion Act ; 6) limit or prohibit, if necessary, the reckoning of such benefits o^r 
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advantageb as payment in lieu of cash ; c) determine an5’' question vv’hich 
may arise as to the value of such benefits or advantages; d) define bj’ order, 
after giving notice and considering objections, the emplo^unent which is to 
be considered to be oveitime employment fur the puri>obe of an}’ ilifieren- 
tial rate of wages for oveitime fixed under the Act. 

The Central Committee is to define the general principles on vliich be- 
nefits or advantages, which may be reckoned as pajmient of wages in lieu 
of cash, aie to be valued, and to intimate such definition to the District 
Committees, 


2^IEXICO. 

RKCENT PROVISIONS FOR EETTlNi; STATE V'OODS IN :MEXIC 0 — Ihm.c Of.cwU 
No “ii, Me\ico, 2 :March 191s 

The government of the United States of Mexico issued on 27 Febiuary 
191S rules of an administrative character for the direction and regulation 
of contracts for the letting of State lands and wre ds. 

According to these rules contracts for the letting of national land 
which are drawn up by the Secretariat c/f *^riculture should conform 
to the pro\isions of j^icle 3 of the Tedcral law of iS December 1909 
and to Articles 13, 14, 13 and 16 of the relevant regulation of 
16 June 1910. The questions and prcceedirgs leferrii g to the contracts 
will be transmitted to the Agricultural Management of the Secretariat, 

As to contracts for realizing the prefits of woods on national land, 
they must conform not onl}’’ to the pro\isions in Article 23 of the Woods 
Regulation of i October 1894 but also to the following general rules : 

Concessionaries must pay tw^o distinct fees — one, for the right to 
take products from the woeds, at the rate of 50 pesos of national gold 
for ever}^ thousand hectares, to be paid in ad\'ance evei}’' year at the office 
indicated by the Secretariat ; the other, for the right to derive profit from 
forest products, at the following rates: 

Hide: no pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Chicles 50 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Cashew-nut or cedar, 10 pesos, national gold, per tree. 

Dye trees: 2 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Second-class wood : 5 pesc*s, national gold, per tree. 

Third-class wood: 1.50 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

For other products, not specified in this tariff, the Secretariat will 
fix for individual cases the rights to be paid either directly or by means of 
the Secretariat's general agencies. These pa}Tnents also are made in ad- 
vance, at the beginning of every wxrking season, and concessionaries will 
be obliged to declare to the general agenc}'" of the secretariat what quanti- 
ties of them they propose to take, in order that the office may issue the 
payment orders and the work may be authorized. WTienevex the conces- 
sionaries seek to obtain a larger production than that they’ have declared. 
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they must make a new declaration to the general agency of the ministry, 
pay the quotas falling due and obtain the authorization to begin their work. 

The regulation we are examining subsequently notes that contracts 
letting national lands have reference only to the profits realized by indi- 
\dduols in woods, and declares that the government reserves the right to 
dispose of these estates as agricultuial land, for roads and for other pur- 
poses which do not inteifere with the work in the woods, and to concede 
them to a third paity if such make application for them. 

The concessionaries of woods must respect these grants, but will have 
a preferential right over other applicants if they apply for the land for agif- 
cultural purposes. The government reserves an option to alienate the land 
at an3’ time to a third party in lots of no more than 2 ^ hectares, the 
Secretariat giving notice to the concessionaries of the woods a 3’'ear before 
the sale takes place. 

The extent of the land which can be let in order that the wealth 
of woods moy be lealized is limited by the regulation to a maximum of 
100,000 hectares, and the duration of a single contract and single conces- 
sion canot be more than ten years. 

In order to secure the fulfilment of contracts, contractors are obliged 
to deposit in the State Treasury lOO pesos in bonds of the Consolidated 
National Debt for every 5,000 hectares or less of the area conceded. 

A concessionar3" is also obliged to mark, within three years of the 
date of the contract and according to determined rules specified in the 
regulation, the boundaries of the land conceded. 

These concessions ma3" be made only to those who are Mexican citi- 
zens by brith or naturalization and to Mexican companies or societies. 
The government may subsequently' extend enjoyment of them to forelgn- 
eis if the latter first declare to the Secretariat of Foreign Relations that they 
wish to be considered Mexicans in respect of the propeities conceded and to 
forego, where these are concerned, the protection of their governments, on 
pain of forfeiting the conceded properties to the State if they do not fulfil 
such obligations. The generic term “ foieigncr ” does not however include 
foreign companies. 

Proceedings referring to contracts of this kind are within the com- 
petence of the Secretariat’s department for the management of forests 
and game and fisheries, and applications for concessions should be made 
to tliis deparlmeiit. 

Besides these general pro^dsions we have mentioned, the Secretaiiat 
of Agriculture is empowered to determine in indi\idual cases the special 
conditions which it deems to be fitted to safeguard national interests. 

These provisions obviously aim at encouraging the realization of 
woodland wealth which, as is well known, constitutes an important part 
of the products of the soil of Mexico. The3^ have been in force since the 
2nd of last March. 
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SWEDEN. 


AORICrLTURAL WAGES IN iin6 *— OfftcicUa SioUsUk: AfbtiivUlhdni., at- 

bt^istid ocL a/br^thn mum SvtrtgcS lottihuck tii‘ loift (Swedish Official Statiblics: Ratio 
of Labour-supply to Needs, Hours of Wftrk, Wages in Swedish Agriculture in 1916). 
Stockholm, 10 j 8 . 

An official enquiry into the proportions of the labour-supply, the work- 
ing hours and the wages in Swedish agriculture in 1916 was based on fairly 
detailed question-forms which were filled up the chairmen of parish 
councils in 2,179 rural parishes, that is in 93.3 per cent, of the rural parishes 
covered by the enquiry. 

The first question a*^ked coiicernedf the proportions of the labour sup- 
ph' in each rural parish ; and ivas to be answered by a general estimate 
and information as to whether the agricultural labourers domiciled in a 
place or returning to it regularh’ ensured, when taken together, a supply of 
labour ‘sufficient for the coming agricultural operations. The answer was 
to be expressed byoncoE the following words : “ good " sufficient in- 
sufficient The material collected shows that in 58 of the communes which 
aii'^wcred that is 2.7 per cent, of them, the labour supply was good ; in 
966 or 44,3 per cent, of them it was sufficient ; and in 1,125 51*6 of them 
it was insufficient. Thiity or 1.4 ptr cent, of the communes declared them- 
selves unable to answer the question precisely. As compared with those 
for the previous year the figures show a considerable reduction in the pro- 
portions of the labour supply, due to the fact that the needs of industry 
for labour had been much increased by circumstances attendant on the 
European war and had been filled only at the expense of agriculture. The 
harvest of 1916 required moreover an exception^ amount of work owing 
to the bad weather. 

The proportions of the labour supply are different in different places. 
But the figures showing the number of parishes in the various departments 
ill which labour is insufficient do not allow certain conclusions to be drawn 
as to the greater or less number of labourers existing in each of these de- 
partments in relation to the cultivated area. That which is above all re- 
flected in these figures is the greater or less progress of agricultural organiza- 
tion in the various districts, and in particular the greater or less aptitude 
of employers for reducing labour b}’ employing machines and means o" 
transport, and for managing wnth the labour which is available by generally 
economical farniiiig. 

The indications as to houJs and division of labour concern only the 
working day in agriculture properly so called, that is to say field-work and 
work in barns and on threshing-floors etc ; and do not apply to the men 
employed to look after live stock who have a considerably longer working- 
day mainly passed in byres and stables, iloroever in the case of agricul- 
tural labourers properl}" so called the figures in the report apphyonly to the 
duration of work in the summer, that is to say the three summer months 
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in which work generally begins earliest and f ndb latest. As the days 
shoiten working hours lessen in agricultme, and thus the work* ng-da\ is 
several hours shorter in wintei than in iininmer. 

On an average and in the whole country" the gross tinh- tor which work 
is done, that is the time including inteivals for rest, on^ a summer dcr 
is 13.3 hours ; and since the intervals last for 2.2 houis the net workinu 
time is lo.i hours During the six 5’eais in which agricultural labourer*, 
have been a subject of enquir}" no changes in these conditions have bcei 
noted, for they depend on the whole organization of labour in agriculture 
and are therefore fairly constant. 

Duration and division of labour differ appreciably in the different pa; ts 
of the country. If the net working time be principally considered there ar«. 
seen to be in Sweden two zones where it is respectively less than and equ'^l 
to the average ascertained foi the whole countr}". It is less than '^uch 
average in the tuo departments of Skane ; and is equal to it in a large di- 
strict in the Swedish midlands embracrig on its extreme north the depait- 
ments of Varmland and Kopparberg and on its extreme south the depait- 
ment of Osttrgotland. The other parts of th countr}" have comparati- 
vely long working houis. 

The report is intended only to give a general ^dew of the agiicultural 
labour market for the whole country, and therefore takes into account onl\ 
conditions common to all agriculture, laving on one side the differeiicc> 
which the various regions present in this respect. Therefore figures show- 
ing wages have been noted onl5’ for a fe\v of the more important grouf^s 
of labourers who are found over the country’s whole area or at least 
its larger part. The enquiry was moreover based only on general eveiagLv 
and not on individual data, and it was therefore not deemed fit to include 
exact rates of wages except in the case of the least skilled and least well 
paid labourers, that is those whose are u^ualh" fixed by local custom, 
as distinct from the specialized labourers and th overseers whose pay- 
ment is proportionate to their personal capacity. 

The prices oustomaril}- paid for labour within these limited categories 
differ widely with districts. In the country as a whole, however, conditions 
are as follows : for the labour most important to agrioilture on a small 
scale, that of unmarried men, payment consists of annual cash wages and 
board and lodging. The amount of these various forms of payment varies 
largely with districts ; but an on average and in the whole country the an- 
nual wages of a general labourer of this description are 308 crowns : his 
food is valued at 508 crowns, and therefore his whole earnings are g j6 crowns 
a 5^ear. The corresponding average tvages of a w’oman farm-servant 
are 241 and 414 crowns, totalling 655 crowns. Especially in Norrland 
clothes are also given and they sometimes are of a sufficiently high value. 

The class of labourers, usually married, w'ho are known as staiaro 
(agricultural labourers receiving mixed wages) and work on the large pro- 
perties of the agricultural districts properly so called, receive in addition to 
their annual wages, averaging 390 crowns a year, a payment in kind called 
stai which consists of milk, corn, potatoes etc. , and are moreover lodged with 
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their families, so that their total earnings reach on an average 987 crowns 
a year. This figure includes the value of free lodging, which in South Swe- 
den generally consists of two rooms and a kitchen but in the rest of the coun- 
try of one room only, and of which the use is valued at 70 crowns. All these 
data apph’ only to ordinaiy ploughmen : agriculturai labourers receiving 
mixed wages who have charge of stock usually receive higher cash wages 
and sometimes more considerable wages in kind, so that their annual earn- 
ings are estimated as 1,047 crowns. 

Side by side with these labourers there are journeymen in permanent 
employment who are never or hardly ever paid in kind and whose daily 
wages vary very much ^vith districts. They amount on an average to 3.28 
crowns in siunmer and 2.53 crowns in \vinter but are less b}’ 0.98 crowns and 
U.80 crowns, respectively’, if the labourer is fed by his employer. « 

Besides these journeymen who are ubually engaged to work for a year 
or at least six months for ('iie emplot’er, there are agricultural labourers who 
undertake work now for one and now for another according to the needs of 
the moment. In summer the d<iily wagCvS of these casual journeymen aver- 

J77 crowns, in winter 3.02 crowns, if tlie^’ feed at their own expense. 
If their employer feeds them the^’ receive on an average 2.O3 crowns in 
summer and 1.96 crowns in winter. 

Among labourers paid by the day there are also a large inmiber of wo- 
men employed to help in the cultivation of beetroot and potatoes, in the hay’ 
and corn harvests, etc. They receive on an average 2.< »5 crowns in summer, 
or 1.39 crowns with food, if the are considered to belong to the permanent 
staff of a farm. If they^ give only’ occasional help their summer wages are 
a little higher, that is, on an average for the whole colllltry^ 2.23 crowns 
'vnthout food and 1.52 crowns with food. In the winter months their wages 
are appreciably’ less as are those of the men in the corresponding category’. 

If we consider as a whole the increase in the wages of the chief groups 
of agricultural labourers during the present crisis, we find that from 1913 to 
191(1 the total paynueiits to farm servants and labourers receiving mixed 
wages increased by’ about 33 per cent. Tins fact depends however first 
of all on the important increase of pay’meiits in kind, the increase of wages in 
cash having been only’ about 20 per cent. In the case of journey’men daily’ 
wages have increased by’ from 2b to 38 per cent,, the increase being greater 
for \nnter than for summer day’s and for men than for women. The ge- 
neral increase in wages between IQIJ and 1916 has been estimated as one of 
30 or 35 per cent. 

This increase of wages occurred chiefly’ between 1913 and ic)i6, except 
in the case of the labourers recemng mixed wages, whose payments in 
kind increased notably’ in value at an earlier date because of the general 
rise of prices. Between 1915 and 1916 the increase was particularly’ marked 
inthe case of jouniey’men, especially’ as regarded the mens' daily earnings in 
winter, ouiug to the competition of forestry with agriculture. The rise in 
the wages of all the groups of labourers in 1916 only’ may’ be e.stimated as 
one of about 20 per cent. 
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Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern- 
ments. Fifty^eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in wliich each country is 
represented»by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the International 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall * 

(rt) collect, study, and publish as promptly as ijossible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information conc<‘rning farming, vegetable and ani- 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices pievailing in 
the various markets ; 

(&) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

{c) indicate the wage^ paid for farm work ; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show'hing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri- 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congi esses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

THE POSITION OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
IN CALIFORNIA IN 1917. 

OFEICIAI, source: 

Second Amnnu, Rlport of the 8i\ti: JlARKm' Uirecxor or Causorni,v fok the 
Vb&k Bndinc Dgccuber i, Kii? Saaamcuto. loiS 

The increasiugly maiked aclivity of the State Maifcet Director of Cali- 
fornia, as it afEects co-operative oiganization in this State and is exercised 
in virtue of article 3 of the Act of 10 June 1915, amended on i June 1917, 
has obtained the hapiiiest results. It has allowed the constitution of im- 
portant co-operative societies, even of a federation of co-oijerative market- 
ing societies, and has thas made it iwssible to control the price of produce 
and to ensme a maximum piice to produccts, who have especially benefited 
by a lessening of the disastious consequences of slumps and hy an elimi- 
nation of middlemen. 

We will briefly examine the position of the principal associations 'Of 
this kind which maintain relations with the Markets Bureau. 

§ X. Business of the principai, co-operative marketing 

ASSOCIATIONS IN I9I7. 

The following are the leading marketing associations of California : 

t) Citrus fruits . — California Fruit Growers’ Exc'hai^e, I/)s Ange- 
les; Mutual Orange Distributors, Redlands. 
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2) Deciduous Jruits, — California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento ; 
Central California Berry Growers* •Association, San Fiancivsco ; CaUfoniia 
Pear Growers* Association, Maxtinez ; Sebastopol Apple Groweis* Union, 
Sebastopol ; Vacaville Fruit Growers* Association, Vaccaville ; Watsoimlk 
Apple Distributors, Watsonville. 

3) Dried fruits. — California Associated Raisin Company, Fkmio ; 
California Peach Growers Fresno ; California Prune and Apricot Growers, 
San Jose. 

4) Dairy Products. — Associated Dairymen of California, Sacra- 
mento ; Associated Milk Producers, San Francisco ; California Milk Pio- 
ducers* Association, lyos Angeles ; Milk Produceis* Association of Central 
California, Oakland ; Milk Pooling Association of San Ditgo County, San 
Diego; Northern California Milk Producers* Association, Saciamento; 
San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers* Association, Fresno. 

5) Nuts. — California Almond Growers* Exchange, San Francisco ; 
California Walnut Growers* Association, Eos Angeles. 

6) Poultry. — Poultry Producers of Central California, San Fian- 
cisco ; Poultry Producers of Southern California, Eos Angeles. 

7 ) Miscellamous. — California Associated Olive Growxis, San 
Francisco ; California State Beekeepers' Association, Modtsto ; California 
Eima Bean Growers* Association, Oxnard ; Escondido Vegetable Giowcrs* 
Association, Escondido; Eima Bean Growers* Association, Satranunto; 
Thermal Cantaloupe Growers* Union, Thermal ; Turlock Merchants and 
Growers, Turlock. 

The following are some data as to certain of the associations *in these 
various groups : 

California Pear Growers* Association. — The formation of this asso- 
ciation was first mooted in 1916 when the chaotic state of the pear growing 
industry and the discouragement of the growers were evident. A tem- 
porary organization was rapidly formed in 1917 and eventually incoipo- 
rated. By collective action the shortage of material for boxes was over- 
come, new markets were developed, and 4,700 carloads of fruit were sent 
out of the State and sold at an aggregate price to growers which excet'ded 
by about $100,000 that ofiered by canneries. It is calculated that from 
these consignments a net profit of between $50 and $60 a ton was realized 
instead of the previous net profit of I30. The area on which jKiars are 
grown in California is estimated as actually 17,000 acres and prospectively 
24,000 acres more. Instead of marketing 65,000 tons of pears a year as 
now the growers will have eventually to find markets for about 165,000 
tons, and for this organized effort will be necessary. The fortunate re- 
sults of the association*s first year of business will undoubtedly have facili- 
tated recruiting this year. 

The Central California Berry Gr&mers* Association. — Complaints had 
long been made by berry growers in various districts that the existing me- 
thod of marketing their produce, namely by selling it on commission, was 
confused and unprofitable. Often the grower received no returns on his 
labour and capital. After a number of conferences had been held it 
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was decided that the growers should organizt' in a coip< iuti<ui wliicb 
should net aim at making profits. 

This association announced in July 1917 that its fust 3't‘.ir of activit> 
has been a success. It dealt with a record crop of strawbcrric's, consigned 
on an average about 1500 chests a day during the stuson, and secured a 
price higher by from $i to $i.-50 a chest than that obtained when sales 
were made on commission. More than 50,000 chests were marketed in 
thirty days. It was calculated that without the association at ka.st half 
the crop would have sold at less than the cost of production. Mcanw'liile 
the consumer in San I^rancisco paid the same price as in 1916. The gi ow- 
ers’ increased profit was due to the removal of the speculative margin. 

The associationis managed by a board of eleven directois on wliich the 
State Market Director is represented. 

The fruit marketed by the association in 1917, including fruit sold to 
canneries, filled 112,102 chests, and the average price secured was about 
$6 a chest. Costs were about 5 cents a chest or less than 1 per cent. 

The association’s membership extends to six countits and icpresc-uts 
about 80 per cent, of the land which supplies San Francisco with straw- 
berries. 

The growers of other beriies than .strawbefiics have requested to be* 
admitted to membership of the as.sooiatioii and both new and old uicinbeTs 
are siguii^ contracts binding them to deliver their fmit to the asseicialion 
for three years. 

The association has an interesting prograhimc. “ We niue.t ”, states its 
president, “ send inspectors all over oxu: districts and educate our growers 
to the value of better berries for better markets, and to dump the poor 
stuff directly to. the cannery. We must seek markets outside of San Fran- 
cisco and of Oakland, and we must establish stations to pre-conl and ship 
berries out of this State..... We must c.stablish brancbc.s in the loading 
towns of C 'ntral California ”. 

In 1917 more than 500 acres were planted with strawberries, and it 
was estimated that several hundred of the'st' acres would bear fully this y«‘ar, 

CaJiforniu Prune and Apricot Growers. — The success of this associa- 
tion was still probkmatieal at the end of 191O but at the* end of 1 917 the 
association had come to be* one of the most impoitant ever OTganixe'din 
California. It unites about 5, coo growers, has a paid-up capital of nearly 
a million dollars, and handled in 1917 about 110,000,000 pounds of prunes 
and 13,000,000 pounds of apricots out of a total production estimated at 
190,000,000 pounds of prunes and 20,000,000 pounds of apricots. , 

For its sales in 1917 it utilized to some extent the existing machinery 
of distribution, for its organization was not perfected until after the time at 
which eastern buyers contract for their year’s supplies. Arrangements 
were therefore made between the association and about forty individual 
packers whereby the latter did the packing on contract and in return sold 
on commission. It is theintention of the association to have its own packing 
houses in the future and do its own selling. Selling prices havt‘ been fixt d 
on a basis which will allow differentiation for kinds^and qualitits of fruit. 
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Id 1917 the California Prune and Apricot Growers handled less than 
75 per cent, of the dried prunes and apricots produced in the State, but a 
considerable number of growers, members of the associatiou, contracted to 
deliver to it their fruit for four years to come. The associatiou was there- 
fore assured of an increased control of the production of the coming season 
even without any increase of its members Wp. 

California Peach Grmers . — This association has, within some two 
years, rescued the peach grower from insolvency and placed his industiy’' 
on a sound basis. About 50,000 acres in California are planted with such 
peaches as are commonly dried and the association has a five years’ contract 
over 45,750 acres. As regards its capital stock, it has a total subscription 
of $848,185 of which sum it has received about $340,000 in cash. It has 
received notes for and has in hand more than $475,000 on account for 
subscriptions of capital stock. About $30,000 of the stock subscriptions 
have neither been paid for in cash nor secured by notes. 

In 1916 it sold. directly to the eastern trade and consigned slightly 
more than 7,500 tons. On 20 September 1917 its direct sales of the crop of 
1917 amounted to 7,600 tons, and it was anticipated that before the end 
of the year they would amount to 10,000 tons. 

On the other hand from a third to a half of the Californian peach crop 
was not even harvested becasuse the packers did not offer the growers a 
price equal to the cost of production. The consumer was then paying on 
an average 17 cents a pound for dried peaches while the grower was receiv- 
ing from 2 % to 3 cents. 

In 1914 growers made a net profit of less than 3 cents a pound on dried 
peaches. In igi6 they produced 30,000 tons while nearly 10,000 tons were 
carried over from 1915. The new association handled the crops of both 
years and secured for growers a net profit of $ 5.26 a hundredweight. The 
crop of 1917 was the largest ever produced and it was practically all sold 
before the end of the year on terms which gave the growers a net profit of 
8 cents a pound or more. 

Associated Dairymen of California, — The year 1917 was a criticfd one 
for the great dairy industry of California. Investigations into the cost of 
producing milk before America’s entry into the war showed that even then 
dairymen were receiving less for their nulk than it cost them. The State 
Market Director brotght about in the San Francisco district in 1916 an 
arrangement between producers and distributors which would have solved 
the problem had not war conditions supervened. But with America’s de- 
claration of war came a rise in the price of hay and grain and in wages, and 
dairy-fanners realized that State-wide organization and collective market- 
ing had become necessary for them. The initial step was taken by the As- 
sociated Milk Producers who supplied San Francisco and other citic*s in the 
bay with fresh milk. This association’s success led dairymen in other 
large centres of production to apply to the State Market Director for aid 
in organiring themselves, and he was able to bring to life a large number 
of dairy associations. Five of them have federated for joint marketing as 
the Associated Dairymen of California. These five are the Associate Milk 
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Producers, San Prancisco, incorporated in May 191b ; the Noilhetti Oali- 
for^a Mili: Producers' Association, Sacramento, organizul in May 1917 ; 
the^^n Joaquin Valley Milk Producers, Fresno, organized in May iQiy ; 
the Milk Producers' Association of Central California, Oakland, organized 
in April 1917 ; and the California Milk Producers' Associalion, iin(>ipt>ia1ed 
in June 1915. These five important associations arc the nucleus of the As- 
sociated Dairymen of California incorporated in August 1917 as an aasooia- 
tion not aiming at profits. Each unit composing it retains its individual 
and corporate identity and will continue itself to market its whole* milk 
and fresh cream although its other products will be marketed by the central 
organization. The formation is contemplated of thieo additional organi- 
zations to include respectively San Diego and the Imperial counties, Hum- 
boldt and the other northern counties, and the district stretching from 
Monterey to Ventura. The Associated Dairsmien, although still a new 
organization, has a membership^of about 2,000 persons. 

Associated Milk Producers , — Three attempts to organize this asso- 
ciation failed , but early in 1916 its successful organization was at t omplislu cl 
with the help of the State Market Director. It was thc^ fiist of si'veial 
large associations of dairymen which were foimed in order scic-utifieiilly 
to secure for the producer a price which would bc*ar a ratio to tlic* c'ost of 
production. It sells most of its milkinSaii Prauoisco and other cities of the 
bay and uses only its surplus to manufacture butter and clieesc‘. 

Its members are dairymen producing milk in eountii's neai Saai FKin- 
cisco. Their number has increased since i January I<)i7 by about ;>o per 
cent, and is now 185. They* own about 20,000 cows of which tlw milk for 
two years is sold to the aSvSOciation, which in its turn sells it to tlu* distribu- 
tors. 

The association supplies the following percentages of the total amount 
of milk consumed in the cities named : 

San Francisco . 80 pi*r ('C‘nt. 

Oakland , 7 »» »» 

San Jose (x) » .» 

vSan Mateo 75 

Redwood City . 15 

The association has been instrumental in vsecuriaig an iiUTeased price 
per gallon for its members' milk. In April 1917 it signed contracts with the 
majority of the milk distributors of San Francisco whereby the latter agrei*d 
to buy and the association to sell to them all the milk they used at prices to 
be fixed by a Board of Arbitration which should consist of three distiibu- 
tors and three producers and investigate the cost of production and clistri- 
bution, respectively. The board settled that the association should in 
June, July and August 1917 pay 17 cents a gallon to producers and re- 
ceive 19 cents a gallon from distributors for milk ooiilaining 3.7 p^r c< nt. 
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5f butter fat. For the three subsequent months the price paid to producers 
for milk containing 3,6 per cent, of butter was fixed at 23 4 cuts a 

gallon and that received from distributors at 25 cents a galoon. The Jis- 
sociation therefore works on the margin of i % cents a gallon, out of which 
it pays working expenses and a dividend of 5 per cent, on the capital stock 
which is owned exclusively by the dairymen members in proportion to the 
quantity of milk they contract to supply. Any balance is distributed 
among these members in proportion to the quantity they have supplied ; 
and for June, July and August they thus received % cent a gallon on 
their milk, the association's costs reaching only the very low level of 3 % 
per cent. 

PouUry Producers of Central California, — This asso nation was in- 
oorporated.in O.fcober 1916 after a remarkably successful campaign of pr:- 
paganda. It then comprised the owners of more lhan a million hens i n the 
central p2>rt of the State. Of the many pkns for marketing the eggs sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors the following was selected. 

The association's eggs were distributed daily among all the wholesale 
dealers m proportion to the number they bandied in the previous year. The 
pnee was determined daily by the usual practice of the Produce Excbai^e. 
The associationwasrepresenledonthe floor oftbe exchange and hasa voice 
in determining the price. Dealers paid to the ass 0 nation as much as 
any poultryman not a member of the association. 

For a newly formed asso iation this plan has appreciable advantages. 
It allows all the eggs shipped by members to be sold in ad vanc< for the 
whole year without the services of sales experts ; it allows the poultryman 
to be protected against possible manipulation of prices by the association's 
representative on the exchange ; and it obviates the necessity of maintain- 
ing expensive buying stations in che poultry districts. The drawbacks to 
it are that it gives over the eggs to the regular wholesale dealers whom 
Ihe poultrymen had generally regarded as speculators ; and that its benefits 
arc shared by poultrymen outside the association who contribute nothing 
to the organisation, as much as by members. 

In spite of these weaknesses and war conditions the association achiev- 
ed excellent results in its fiist] year. On i November 1917 its paid-up 
capital stock amounted to $ 6^,699 ; and it had sold since 29 January 174,726 
cases of eggs for the total sum of $1,755,822, Working costs amounted 
to $40,953 rr 3.33 per cent. The sales commission of 2 cents per dozen 
had broug^ t in $104,847. 

The association has now sufficient capital to do its own marketing, and 
its board of directors decided that it would sell its own eggs in 1918. 

PouUry Producers of Southern Cali for nia, — This association was 
incorporated in December 1916. Since its resources were limited it sold its 
eggs in 1917 by the medium of a brokerage firm with which it shared pro- 
fits. On 25 October 1917 its capital stock amounted only to $6,010. Its 
523 stockholders held 601 shares. It deducted, in order to cover expenses, 
3 cents from the price due for every dozen eggs it handled, and therefore 
offered less advantageous terms to producers than the association in Cen- 
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tral California. Its paid-tip capital on 25 Octobei 1917 was hardly equal 
to a tenth of that of the latter association. 

Cdifomia Associated Olive Gowers, — This association was or^,^anize(l 
in 1916 and unites about 1,90 olive growers who rcprt\senl about I’oo acres 
of the best olive groves in California. In 1917 it erected two ]>lattts for 
treating olives which arc entirely modern as regards their coiuslnulion and 
equipment and their provision for the comfort of em])loyees. 

Pacific Rice Growers' Associaiion. — The first association to have this 
name was organized at Biggs in 1915 local in character and repre- 

sented onl}’’ a fraction of the acreage under rice. In order to arrive at a 
stronger association a conference of rice growers met in June iqK) and con- 
stituted a rommittee for reorganization along broader lines. The conse- 
quent association has the following chief aims : 

а) A more scientific method of production, made necessaiy liy the 
fact that much inferior rice has been marketed ; 

б) A proper system of giading and standardizing which will allow 
purchasers to buy safely ; 

c) Federal legislation to prote''*t this industry ; 

d) National ad\'ertisement ; 

e) The promotion of a co-ox>eracive spirit among the various racial 
groups producing Californian rice ; 

/) Scientific collective marketing. 

The association's membershi]) includes about 225 of the leading rice 
gi'owers of the State, who were estimated to have produced in 1917 about 
1,500,000 bags of rice out of the total yield of 2,500,000. 

The Calijornia Bean Growers' Associaiion, — The formation of this 
association was still in course in December 1917. It wa.s to be a non-pro- 
fit organization which should have fifteen directors chosen from the coun- 
ties of San Joaquin, Sacramento, Sutter, Colusa, Yuba, Yola, Solano, Sta- 
nislaus, Merced and Fresno. A director fioni any other county producing 
beans might eventually be admitted. The interest and voting power of 
each director was to be proportionate to the tonnage of beans luodiiced in 
the county he represented. A crop sales agreement was to covt^r the p<*riod 
from 191S to 1920 and provide that the management might make a maxi- 
mum chirge of $T a ton for selling ^'Osts and olhei <»N])Ouses, using any siir- 
* plus for general put] )oses or refunding it to growers in proportion to the 
tonnage they hill supplied. The assodation would i)rovicle both miles an<l 
inspectors with the object of vstandardiziug the quality of beans and tlic 
method of xncking, cleaning ana consigning them. The growers were lo 
contract to pay to the association one cent per X)oiiiicl for the beaus they 
marketed without its intervention. 

Since California's normal production of beans is between tlirc^* and five 
million bags this association has a wide field. 

California Honey Producers' Exchange, — At the end of December 1()I7 
a conference of beekeepers decided upon the formation of this association 
and appointed an organizing committee. The value of tlu* hone\' produced 
in California is more than three million dollars. 
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§ 2. The caetpornia federation of farmers' co-operative 

MARKETINO ASSOCIATIONS. 

A great step forward in the matter of marketing Californian products 
was realized when this federation was formed in 1917. 

The constitution of the federation was drafted ir April and completed 
in October with the help of the State Market Director. The following as- 
sociations signed the agreement : • 


Name 

Aanital value 
of output 

Number of votes 

Fee 

California Peadi Growers 

$ 

,000,000 

JO 

« 

1,666.66 

CaUfomia Associated Raisin Co. . • 

11,000,000 

20 

3,666.66 

California Prune and Apricot Growers 

8,000,000 

i6 

2,666.66 

Poultry ProduceraofCentralCaUfornia 

1,800,000 

4 

600.— 

» » * Soutliem » 

75h0oo 

2 

250*33 

California Associated OUve Growers 

350,000 

1 

. 116.66 

Central California Berry Growers . 

500,000 

I 

166.66 

Sd}astopol Apple Growers 

400,000 

1 

133-33 

Associated Dairymen of California • 

— 

_ 

— 


The agreement comprises the by-laws of the federation whivh aims at 
securing that the federated associations co-operate wherever their common 
interests are involved, interchange their ideas and experiences, secure col- 
lectively data as to forms of organization and the restrictions wliich may be 
placed on co-operative marketing, organize marketir^ scientifically with a 
view to increasittg demand and finding new markets outside Ciilifornia, 
organize the collective purchase and production of mateiial and other re- 
quisites for all or some societies, orgard& the transport of produce, find on. 
goodtermsthecreditneededby theso'ieties set up and mountain a labour 
bureau, etc. 

At general meetings of the federation each federated association has 
one vote for each $500,000 or major fraction of such value of farm products 
which it handled in the previous year. Figure.** are based on prices re- 
alized at f, o. b. sales point, California, ''onfirmed and made binding by 
the federation's executive council. No association may have less than 
one or more than twenty votes in the federation. 

The executive council is composed of the federation's chairman and 
secretary, a person selected by and holdii^ ojEce at the pleasure of the State 
Market Director, and four peisons annually elected by the federation's 
September meeting. This council initiates and carries otit plans accordant 
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with the fedeiation’s purposes, subject to the appioval and Instructions of 
the general meeting. 

Associations admitted to membersbi]) pay as fee one tliirtieth of the 
value of the products they handle eacli year, but no one of them may pay 
an annual fee less than $ioo or more than $5,000. 

The active work of the federation is carried on by seven elides, each 
of which is composed of from three to seven pm sons selected by the chair- 
man from the delegates, ofiBlcers, directors or employees of the federated 
associations. The said circles cover the fields of : 

1) Domestic markets and advertisement, 

2) Markets outside California, 

3) legislation, 

4) TariSs and problems of transport, 

5) Co-operative purchase, 

6) laboui, 

7) Finance and credit. 

The executive council's secrctaiy is secietary ex officio ( f each ciicle 
and the chairman a member of each circle. 

Each circle must make a plan or plans foi solving any 01 all of the 
problems arising within its field ; and must prepaie a scheme in contract 
form for presentation to the federated associations, fe r whom tlus s heme 
becomes binding if the}’ accept it in writing. The fedeiatior as a whole 
cannot be bound by an> activitie.s of the circle > without tlie unanimous 
vote of the executive council and of the general meeting. The number of 
the circles may be enlarged. 

Any federated association may withdiaw from the federation if it give 
notice to the executive council’s secretary at least 30 days before the Sep- 
tember meeting in any year. Such resignation becomes effective from the 
following 31st of October. 

The federation must meet at least four times a yeor, in March, June, 
September and December ; the executive council at least once a month ; 
each circle as often as it maj detemfine. 

The federation’s agreement, as signed by the federated associations, is 
binding for ten years. 

The list of signatoric.-, to the agreement doe.s not rqircsent the fedeia- 
tion's full strength, for many associations in full sympathy with the move- 
ment have n<ft yet signed. 

In December 1917 the whole organization was still provisional. 
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somcss: 

Moniem^rtini (Prof I<uis?i) : I^e cautiue sodali dell’Oltrepd Pavesc {The Ccllats Soouttis of 
OUtepd Pave^e], In: La Coopetaztone Agnoota,* Bologaa, No. 7, 25 December 
Toni (Dott Prof Guido): I#e cantine sociali nel Modenese (Tk Cellan Societies ui the 
Moienese) In: La Coopetasione agitcola, Bologna, No. 5, 30 November 1017. 
Cantine socivli ed associazioni di produttori di vino (CtV/a;s Socuties and Assoc2attoni 
of Wine Pyoducci *). Annali di Ag/icoHma, No 355 Minisliy of Agriculluie, Industry 
and Commerce Rome, Beiteio, iqo8. 

Federazione Cantine SoeuLi OLTREPd Pavi:se [PeiUratmi oti Ctllais ^oculits of OlUepd 
Pavese] By-laws and rules Stradclla, 1910. 

Fedbrazione C AN riNE SOCIALI diStradell A of CcUar^i Societies of Stradtlln). 
8th year (16 July 1016-15 -July I9i7)- Report of the administrative council and the 
committee of symlics. Complete financial Statement. Pavia, Bnitii, 1917, 

PREMIATA Cantina Socials di Montubbccarla. {Subsidized Cellms Socicius of Moitubcc^ 
caria) Report ot the administrative committee and the councillors. Complete financial 
statement 1916-1917. Pavia, B.uni. 1917. 

Cantina Cooperaxiva di San Salvatore Monferraxo {Co-operative Cdlar of San Salvatore 
Monferfato) By-laws and nilts. Casale, Stab. Arti Grafiche, iqi6, 

Assoclazionb ITALLANA DELLB Cantine SOCIALI [lialian Association of Cellars Socislus) 
By-laws, Novara, Stab tip. di G Pranzini, 1918 

§ r. The characteristics or cbeear societies 

AND THE DIEFICt/I.TTES OF CONSTITITINO AND WOREINO 'IIIEM. 

The societies for cellars were founded with the object of bringing 
together the grapes of their individual menabers, making them into wine 
of one kind, and selling this as well as possible. They arc not common in 
Italy, numbering only 170 (i), of which 35 areinthe province of Alcsandria, 
15 in that of Pavia, 14 in tW of Ciineo and ir in that of Rome. For 
the most part" they take the form of limited liability co-op('rative societies 
or civil societies. They provide for the marketing of their product, some- 
times uniting with the cotjsnmcrs' co-operative societies in thf large towns, 
sometimes themselves opening shops in centres of consumption or entntst- 
ing the sale to a specially commissioned agent. They generally procure 
the capital they need for purposes of management from the shares of mem- 
bers or from local institutions of popular credit. 

Theviti...ulturalcrisisofi903-I904andthelawofii July 1904, No. 377, 
gave a special impulse to the constitution of cellar societies. This law 

(i) See Blcnco dclle societd cooperative c nmiuc agrarte estsfenti in Italia al^i diembre iqi6 . 
Confederazione Generale delle Cooperative e Miitiie Agrarte Italiane. Rome, Tip. Panetlo e 
Petfelli, 1917. 
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authorized, with a view to encouragitig the vintners' industry in centres 
which were most depressed, the expenditure of a million liras, of which sum 
300,000 liras were for the acquisition of wiue vats to be lent in th(‘ wine- 
making season of 1904 to small pr.iducers in communes in which the need 
was most urgent; and 700,000 liras were intended to encourage th<‘ founda- 
tion of cellar societies and associations of producers for th<* sale of their 
wines in provinces in which cellar societies were most lacking and which 
were suffering most from the crisis. The wine vats lent were afterwards 
to be ceded to the cellar societies as parts of premiums. Altogether 58 ap- 
plications for subsidies were then made, and 41 of tbese, for a total sum 
of 243,000 liras were accepted, namely 36 from cellar societies and 5 from 
associations of wine producers. Of these 41 there were t6 which were li- 
mited liability co-operative societies, 13 were civil societies, 6 were co-ope- 
rative societies collectivo in name, and one was a co-operative joint stock 
society. In order to encourage the pro 4 uetion of wine of an unvarying 
type other subsidies and premiums were successively gratited to the cellar 
societies by the special commission established at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. But, as wo have uoted, these societies none the less developed 
with a slowness which has been variously explained by students of co ope- 
ration. Thus Valenti (a) blames the grave difficulties in the way of consti- 
tuting the societies, resuming them in the statement that the vintners' 
industry in modern conditions asks for a large equipfUeiit and working 
capital and unusual managing ability. “ It is an industry which has an 
eminently scientific basis and to which should be applied the most dclieale 
processes not only of mechanics and physics hixt also of chemistry and bac- 
teriology. These difficulties account for the very limited application of 
the co-operative principle in the field of the winemaking industry, although 
the need of co-operation is there felt even more than elsewhere 

According to Niccoli (2) two other difficulties, which impede the in- 
stitution and working of co-operative societies, have been added tt> that 
of finding the capital needed for expenses of installation. This latter 
difficulty is found i n the ease of these societies iiuteli as in that of collective 
dairies (3). 

The first of the additional difficulties is connected with the very com- 
plex problem of making a fair valuation, which fully satisfies meiubc^rs, 
of the primary material pooled. The author wo have cited observes that 
when collective dairies have once ascertained that milk is genuine its va- 
luation proceeds uniformly on the basis of the uuiuber of kilogrammw^s 
received. By common cons< iit no account is taken of tlie varying amount 
of butter-fat and other profitable substances it contains, for in this respect 
the limits of the variation of natural milk in one season arc not far distant 
from each other. But in the case of grapes there is much diversity : grapc\s 
vary with the vines whence they are derived, the constitution, He and e?^ 


ti) Ghino Valenti: Coopeyazionc } in ale Eloiowce, Uarbera, 101 b 
(2) V. Niccoli : Cooperyitivc rmale. Milan, lloepli, ivoc). 

(j) For c<PlLvUve diiiiks in Ilalj w the article in our issiu- loi- Apiil in 17. 
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posiire of vineyards, the method of cultivation, the more or less effective 
protection against pests, the degree of ripeness ; and therefore a valua- 
tion of grapes based only on weight and measure is quite impossible and 
no scientific and practical means of valuation which solves the problem 
of appraising their quality in a complete and geaerally satisfactory manner 
has been found. 

The second specific difficulty encountered by cellar societies, as dis- 
tinguished from dairy societies, is, according to Nicccli, the greater time 
needed to handle and convert the product with which they deal. In con- 
sequence of this members receive the value of the converted product less 
frequently, and therefore the profit actually made and the net benefit 
derived by the society have to be estimated much later and much less rigo- 
rously than in the case of dairy societies. 

More recently Mondini (i), in trying to explain the slight development 
of cdlar societies in Italy, noticod that in general the spirit of association 
makes itself little felt among vinegrowers. “ Their individualism goes to 
excess. In every vinegrower the convution is rooted that bis vineyard 
is the best cultivated, that his grapes are the best, that his wine need fear 
no comparison. This conviction makes it very difficult for him to separate 
bis personality from the product he has obtained, and this is the chief ob- 
stacle — one all the^stronger because it is unacknowledged — against which 
those who undertake a propaganda in favour of cellar societies must strug- 
gle. In spite of aU the advantages of work in common the suspicion remains 
in the mind of the grower that a co-operative society would oblige him to 
forego for the sake of others profits which belong to him exclusively. He 
renounce& his individual initiative only if he do not succeed in obtaining 
something, if only a little, more from his crop than the expenses he incur- 
red for its sake. The cellar societies in Italy are influenced by this state 
of mind of the viticulturists ". 

The following paragraphs will show howt-ver that in Piedmont and 
IfOmbardy there are some good spedmen.s of these sbeietes. There arc 
some also in Oltrepd Pavesc, and one or two are found here and there in 
Central Italy, as in Frascati, Albano. Marino and Castelgandolfo, and in 
Sicily. Thc'se Societies show that the difficulties t j which we have alluded 
have in certain cases been happily overcome or alleviated. 

§ 2. The CBIAAR SOCTBTIBS OE OLTREPd pavbsb. 

These are among the best organized societies of their kind and those 
which work best. The first of them, that of Mbntubeccaria (Pavia) was 
founded in 1^2 when it united 225 members and made 4T00 quintals of 
grapes into wine. Today it has about 400 members, mostly smallholders. 
Wine casks belonging to members were not collected at its institution, as 

(i) ECondimi: ^nologica. Pmditxionc ; Cofnwetcio, Rtgtftu dogufuih 

Comtafo Nationalt per le tariffs dogauah e per i traftati dt comment 0 Uffieio ticnico pet I'asti- 
eolfura e le indnsttte agrane. Monografio i* Rome, Beitoro, 1916. 
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in other cases ; but it acquired ad hoc plaut of an industrial type togotliei 
with machiues and implements at an initial cost of iqo.ooo liras, afterwar<ls 
increased by degrees to 200,000 liras. The society’s fact<,ry, machinery and 
goods have been entirely freed from mortgage. Members, have not a( - 
quired shares. They paid in the fiist year 1.50 liras the quintal, or a lit- 
tle less than the sum given to ordinal y middlemen, and they became coUei - 
tively liable for the capital to be obtained Iroiii the Banco Popoliirc of 
Stradella and the savings bank of Voghera. 

This society developed so quickly that in 1908 it was working 12 000 
quintals of grapes and had 385 members. At present, owing to the phyl- 
loxera crisis, by which the productiveness of the vineyards of the distnet 
has been diminished by one half, the work has lessened, hast year about 
4,500 quintals were worked this year about 6,500 quintals worth 430,000 
liras. In 1916-1917 the 3,460 quintals ol wine produced were sold by means 
of the federation to which we have already alluded, the price being 80 
and TOO liras the hectoUtre ; and since, as already stated, costs of instal- 
lation had been entirely redeemed, almost all the receipts, less costs, could 
be distributed among the members, who thus received for their grapes 
prices higher than the average market prices, that is the rainimimi they 
received was 46 liras and the maximum 52 liras a quintal. In v.iluing 
grapes not only thedr weight and sugar-content arc taken into account but 
also the vines and land and the position and exposure of the vineyards 
whence they are derived. 

hately the members of this cellar society had the happy idea of consti- 
tuting a Mutual Aid Hail Sodety which aims at helping members who 
incur loss from hail. To belong to this society a member must annually 
pay in August a sum proportionate to the quantity of grapes he has con- 
tributed in the previous year, and the rate at which this sum is paid is 
fixed annually at a meeting, accoiding to the value of the grapes. Its 
payment is ensured by the cellar society which effects it by means of a 
detention of sums due to the member concerned. The capital of the hail 
society is made up of these payments and of any gifts, legiuics and sub- 
sidies it may receive from uidividtiaLs or corjwrations. Such capilsil may 
be used, if nec'cssary, to finance the cellar society. 

Payments to members suffering loss by hail will bc^iii in 1920 and 
continue in .subsequent years, and will bo r-^ated by-special rules. Only • 
those falls of hail will be taken into account which have inflicted a loss of 
more than to per cent, and have attacked vinos of which the grapes liavo 
been delivered to the cellar society at least once iti the five years precediug 
the faU. The losses will be estimated by a committee of three, namol> 
the technical manager and tw.. expert members of the cellar .society, the 
latter elected by the council from a list of seven names chosen by the meet- 
ing of the previous year. Thi.s committee will visit the vineyard imme- 
diately after the fall ; the valuation will be espressed in terms of a percen- 
tage of the grape harvest ; and this percentage will then be applied to the 
annual average quantity of grapes which 1^ in the previous five years 
been delivered to the cellar society from the vinesrard damaged. 
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In the five years from 1920 to 1924 it will be forbidden to assign to these 
payments more than a quarter of the society's fund as shown on 31 Decem- 
ber of the previous year, and the subsidy i>ayable to members who have 
suffered loss cannot in any case exceed 20 liras a quintal. In every succeed- 
ing quinquennial period the part of the society's fund which can thus 
be assig;ned and the maximum subsidy payable will be fixed by the mem- 
bers' meeting, taking into account the results obtained in the previous 
quinquennial period. With this meeting's authorization the council ma> 
devote a part of the available fund to reinsuring risks with other bodies. 

To conclude ; the constitution and working of the Cellar Society of 
Montubeccaria are such that it may be considered typical. The results 
to which it has attained are the more noteworthy because they were reached 
“ without asking of the members other sacrifices than the payment of their 
modest initial fees, without renouncing in any year any due percentage, 
and without recourse to the odious system of fines which causes vinegro- 
wers, in the present favourable conditions of the market, to send their 
grapes an3^here rather than to cellar societies " (i). 

Two years after this society had been founded another of the same type, 
the Cellar Society of Santa Maria deUa Versa (Pavia), arose in a district 
not yet attacked by phylloxera, fully productive, and less cut up into 
small holdings than that of Montubeccaria. It was constituted as a civil 
society, has about 100 members and treats 15,000 quintals of grapes. 

Then in 1905 other societies of this type arose : the Cellar Society of 
San Damiano al CoUe, having 300 members and treating onlv 3,000 quintals 
of grapes because of phylloxera ; that of Mbntescano with 250 members 
treating for the same reason only 1,000 quintals ; and those of Scorzoletta 
and Canneto Pavesti . The two last named are dissolved. The others united 
in the Federation of Cellar Societies of 01trep6 . Pavese which has its seat 
at Stradella and proposes : a) to improve the local production of wine 
and cause the local wine to be knovrn in national markets abroad ; h) to ar- 
range for federal lepositories where wines of standard kinds can be sold 
in large quantities, such kinds of wine being obtained by mixing the 
produce of the single societies ; c) to facilitate the sale of the products of 
the federated societies ; i[) to provide for the utilization and sole of the 
by-products of grapes ; e) to provide for the better management of all the 
* federated societies, Tco-ordinating their action (Article 2 of the by-laws). 
For the purpose of the sale in common of wines of which there is a large con- 
sumption, every society whose territory has not been devastated by hail 
or phylloxera is bound to consign annually to the federation a number 
of hectolitres of wine proportionate to the admission fee it has paid. The 
wine thus consigned shotfid be free from all disease and the manager has 
the option of rejecting wine not suitable for trade. The price of the wine 
is fixed by the federation's council, together with its technical manager and 
the mans^ers of the individual societies, by taking a sample from every 

(x) A. M^rescaxchi ; Caaiine socialichs vanno bene, in U Italia Vimcola ed Agraria, No. 40. 
Casdlmonfenato, 6 October, 1912. 
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lot delivered and determining thence the sugar-content. A basic price is 
then fixed for particular wines containing a given degree of alcohol , the con- 
ditions of the market and the course of sales bc‘ing taken into accoinit. 
This price will be increased or diminished by 50 centimes the hectolitre for 
every degree of alcohol above or below that fixed as the standard. To 
the price thus obtained there is added the premium due to the wine's 
pleasing quality, which premium will be based on the results of the com- 
mittee's sampling. The premium will never cxced 2 lirUvS a hectolitre. 
To fix it each member of the committee will give it a mark between one and 
ten : five will represent the standard ; and every point above or below 
five will represent an increase or decrease of the premiuin by 30 centimes 
This federation has branches at Mian, Pavia, Piacenza, Vigevuno, 
Genoa, Crema and elsewhere. In 1915-1916 it sold 108,487 hectolitres of 
wine, which quantity fell to 73,472 hectolitres in 1916-17 ; but the total 
receipts from sales were, owing to the high prices, Larger in the latter* 
(1,123,077 liras) than in the former year (1.056,162 liras). The federntiou 
also made important sales abroad in France and Switzerland, making its 
merchandise known in various markets in these countries. If expenses be 
deducted, and if the sum received be distributed among socictiivS so as to 
give their members prices not less than the matket prices for the grapes 
they contributed, it is found that the federation dosed its i^ghth year — 
16 July 1916 to 15 J^y 1917 — with a net profit of 14,285 liras. On 15 
July 1917 capipital of the federation amounted to f|o,()77 Hias and 
the reserve fund to 16,281 liras. 


§ 3, The MODENESE CEUAR SOCIETIES. 


In the province of Modena there arc eight cellar societi<\s, installed by 
the local ambulant chair of agriculture. They have yielded the best re- 
sults, especially as regards the uiiprovement of wineiuaking technique. 
We will briefly explain the organization of one of them, the Intercommuual 
Co-operative Cellar vSociety of Cavezzo Medolla-vSan Prospero (t)» 
It arose in 1911 and has no members and a lien over 5,325 quintals of 
grapes. Its object is "the treating in coinmoii of the grapes of mein- 
bers in order to make wine for the society's sp<*('ial cellar atid s<*ll it col- 
lectively . The right eventually to practise the industry of extracting 
alcohol and other cnological or waste products of vintage is reserved. The 
society s capital is formed of the members' entrance fees, the reserve fund, 
special funds instituted for particular objects, etc. 

Owners and tenants of rural holdings may belong tc it if they pay an 
entrance fee of 25 Kras, and state the smallest quantity of grapes which they 
undertake, unless wajVwrc? intervene, to deKver annually at the society's 
request. This minimum must not be less than 25 quintals, 

(i) See in this connection Celio Cora^zzinti : £,e catUine social i cooftetati <'t' Cuiaiiia, Ral- 
tiato, 1913. 
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Grapes must be consigned in a whole and marketable condition, in 
chests or cases, at the society's headquarters and at the expense of the 
consigning members. The latter will sort them according to quality and 
kind, conforming to the special directions of the technical manager. A 
member wishing to deliver more than the minimum quantity he engaged 
to deliver must, no later than 31 August, notify this fact, stating the quantity 
and quality he wishes to deliver. The administrative council will accept 
or refuse his offer before 15 September. The provisional or standard price 
of the grapes consigned will be fixed by the council on the advice of th^. tech- 
nical manager ‘‘ taking into account kn the coefficients, scientific and prac- 
tical, which contribute to determining the price of grapes ". On the grapes 
consigned by members the coundl may make, on their delivery, a payment 
on account not exceeding two thirds of their provisional or standard value. 
If a member be not satisfied with the price assigned to his grapes he may 
appeal to three arbiters, of whom one shall be chosen by himsdf, one by 
the president, and the third by these two. If these arbiters failio agree 
he may appeal to the praetor. Arbiters thus chosen will decide all disputes 
between a member and the administration. The arbiter."* will decide on 
grotmds of equity, without legal formality, and the membeis and the ad- 
nainistration of the society respectively undertake to accept their decisions 
from which there is no appeal. 

These cellar societies treated 9,628.88 quintals of grapes in 1916 and 
14,300 in 1917. 

We have the following data as to the other cellar societies in the pro- 
vince of Modena. 



( 

1 Year 

1 Number 

1 

Grapes 

1 Grapes treated 

Cellar Society of 

1 

of 

1 of 

— 


' foundation 

1 

members 

engaged 

m 19x6 

In igty 

1 

1 


quintals 

quintals"" 

qumtals”" 

Carpi 

1903 

■ 87 

5.693 

8,071.32 

8,186.12 

6. Croce (Carpi) 

1907 

108 

— 

1 1,642. 

16,524.7 

CampogalUauo (co-operative) . 

1 

1908 

— 

— 

13,290 

13.709.68 

Konantola 1 

i 1914 

46 

4.265 

5,0 0 

6,800 

SoUcra (co-opeiative) ..... 

1914 

.SI 

6,000 

7,78.0 

9,000 

li^iraadola 

1902 

32pemianent 
60 temporary 

8,000 

8,000 

9,600 

\ 

Pioppa (Carpi) 

1912 

i 

82 

4400 

5*500 

7,000 


To condude ; *8 cdlar sodeties flourish in the province of Modena and 
axe formed by about 700 producers ; in 1917 they treated 85,320.50 quin- 
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tals of grapes, and wrought much benefit to local winemaking which had 
been somev^bat primitive. Their capacity for joint action is proved by 
the Federation of the Modenese Cellar Societies which will indubitably 
strengthen a movement which has bcgtui sc well. 


§ 4. Ceuar societies in piedmont. 

in Piedmont, which is a viticultural centre of the first importance, 
there are numerous and flourishing cellar societies. One of the oldest and 
most deserving of them is that of Oleggio (Novara) which was founded in 
1891 and is a pivil society. Its activity was developed in a very difficult 
period when the usefulness of co-operation as applied to winemaking was 
little known to the agricultural population and when such institutions were 
for the most part received withindifference or suspicion and had to work 
in the midst of the overt or concealed opposition of those who, on principle 
or from motives of interest, were in conflict with all which could 
change the normal course of affairs. A first attempt at co-operation of the 
kind had already been made in Oleggio soon after 1880, in the form of a 
cellar society ha\ing some fifteen members. It worked for several years, 
obtaining good results, and had to cease its activitj*" only because peronos- 
pora, for which the remedies were not then known, had much imperilled 
the vines o£ the district, destroying almost the whole grape harvest. 

The society reappeared in 1891, and became year by year more pros- 
perous, increasing its membership and notably increasing its production ; 
and it acquired legal form as a civil society on 29 May 1905 because it wished 
to have its part of the subsidies which the State had, as has been said, 
instituted for cellar societies by the law of ii July IQ04. 

There are some hundred members of this cellar society, most of them 
small landowners and peasants. They belong not only to Oleggio and 
neighbouring villages but also to other villages within and without the 
province of Novara. 

The object of the society is to collect the grapes of members and make 
therewith by scientific methods one or more qualities of a wine of a constant 
tjrpe, and to sell the wine in the common interest. 

The quantity of grapes to be contributed by each member is optional 
and the society accepts grapes of any quality intended for winemaking 
if the5" are selected and are consigned to the society at the sending mem- 
ber's expense. The society reserves however the right to bear part of ex- 
penses cf transport if the grapes come from a distance. 

An excellent system is adopted for the valuation of the grapes. It 
takes into account a) weight; h) the degree of sugar-content as ascertained 
by the Babo gleucometer ; c) the price of grapes based on the average pri- 
ces in the markets of Casale Monferrato, Asti and Oleggio ; d) the quality 
of the grapes and situation cf vineyards ; e) the wine obtained in previous 
years from the grapes of the member concerned. 

Every member may send to the cellar society the casks, vats. 
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machines and other winemaking eqmpment of his own holding, but the 
management has the right to accept or reject them in accordance with the 
interests of the association. 

For the working of the society and making and storing of the wine the 
society has contracted loans with local institutions of credit. Since 1905- 
19C6 however members have had annually to pay for these purposes a small 
fee for each quintal of grapes they have contributed. 

The society owns ample and convenient premises in which are a va- 
riety of vats and cellars, many large casks, a chemical laboratory, store- 
houses and repositories, premises for despatching merchandise, cement 
basins, sheds for preparing grapes in vintage-time in case of rain, etc. 

The arrangements for book-keeping are excellent and the administra- 
tion most regular. Auditing and inspectirg are therefore very easy. 

Another remarkably successful cellar society is that of San Salvatore 
Monferrato in the province of Alexandria, which was founded in 1908 
with a membership of 118, now risen to about 300. Its object is the 
production in common and by a scientific method, on the society's own 
premises and with grapes derived from the lands of members, of wine of 
a constant typ^, and the sale of this wine 

The legal form of this society is that of a limited liability co-operati've 
society having unlimited capital. The shares are of 20 Uras each, are nomi- 
native and cannot be transferred or engaged without the consent of the 
administrative council. The society was founded exclusively for the be- 
nefit of the small proprietors : thus each member is obliged to contribute 
TO quintals of grapes but no member's contribution may exceed 50 quin- 
tals, although a margin of one quintal is allowed when the grapes are being 
weighed. The administrative council may however authorize at the re- 
quest of members a contribution of more than 50 quintals, and may simi- 
larly reduce this maximum of 50 quintals to suit the capacity of the vats. 
The other niles of the society are those of co-operative societies in general 
and of the civil code. 

The society's proceduie is as follows : The administrative council in 
agreement with the management first fixes every year, and announces in 
a public advertisement, the exact day on which the reception of grapes from 
members will begin. Members are obliged to notify the president in writ- 
ing before 31 July of the approximate maximum quantity of grapes they 
intend to contribute to the society. The valuation of the grapes is made 
by means of a determination of their degree of sugar-content. The num- 
ber of the degrees found for every 100 kilogrammes of must, multiplied by 
the number of quintals, gives the total number of the degrees of sugar- 
content in every lot of grapes. The price of each grade is provisionally 
established by the council on the basis of average prices as shewn by the 
inspected contracts which have been entered into in the commune and in 
neighbouring villages. The price of the grade is multiplied by the total 
number of degrees, and thus the extent to which each member is interested 
is discovered. The administrative council can also make advances to 
members which however bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. Ac* 
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counts are usually settled after receipts from the last sale have been 
collected. 

The following are some figures referring to vaiious years. The mem- 
bership, which was iiSin 1908, rose to I47in 1909, 153 in 1910, 230 in 1913, 
255 in 1916, and 280 in 1917. In 1913, 189 members contributed to the 
society 388,351 kilogrammes of grapes from which 9,175 breute (bienta = 
50 litres) of wine were obtained. The sale of the wine brought in 75 » 7 ^> 9.55 
liras ; that of the dregs and other waste 1,937.90 Hras. After expenses 
had been deducted 72,157.84 Hras remained to be distributed to members. 
In 1916 the quantity of grapes consigned to the society was 495,480 J-ilo- 
grammes. Thence 7,759.29 brente*of wine were produced, that is one 
brenta for every 63.8 Klogrammes of grapes. The sale of the wine brought 
in 269,178.90 Hras ; that of dregs and other waste 2,980.65 liras. Tire 
184 members who contributed grapes realized a price in excess of the current 
market price by more than 20 centimes a kilogramme of grapes. In 1 917-18 
the quantity of grapes consigned to the society was 570,460 kilogianimc.s 
which gave 8,810 brente of wine, that is a brenta for every 65 kilogrammes 
of grapes. This year the wine was sold by auction at 86.30 linu*! the hecto- 
Utre and the cost of middlemen was thus eliminated. 

The Cellar Society of San Salvatoie Monfeirato employs a secrctaiy- 
book-keeper. For the ifintage an expcit is employed, and technical advice 
is obtained from the ambulant chair of agriculture of Alcxaiidrin or the 
expert of the Society of ItaHan Viticultun.sts of Casakmonferiato. The 
society’s capital, which is paid up, is relatively small ; and thi.s prove, s 
that even with a small capital an important cellar .society can be installed 
and worked if it be well administered and if, above all, its members be 
inspired by a healthy spirit of co-operation, 

§ 5. The itauan association or cemae societies. 

# 

Of late years some federations of cellar societies have arisen. We 
have already noticed the federation of Piedmontese societies and of the 
societies of Oltrcpo Pavese, the Modenese, Cimino and the Roman ])rovince. 
An organization which would unite in one body all the cellar societies in the 
kingdom, act as their general representative, co-ordinate their activities 
and guard their interests was however lacking. In order to satisfy this 
need the Society of Italian Viticulturists took at the end of 1910 the initia- 
tive in constituting a federation among all cellar societies in Italy and drew 
up a scheme for them. But this action (i) had no sequel. Recently how- 
ever the Associazione Itdiana delle Cantive Sociali was constituted at No- 
vara. Its objects are : i) to watch over the development and progress of 
the winemaking industry in general and the associated cellar societies in 
particular, strengthening the ties and relations which exist among them ; 
2) to aid and direct these societies so that their administrative, economic. 


(i) See onr issue for January igu. 
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book-keeping and commercial situation may become more regular; 
3) to aid the associated societies in any relations they may have with the 
Treasury, provided that they keep their books according to methods de- 
termined by the executive committee ; 4) to promote the formation of new 
cellar societies. In order the better to reach these aims the administrative 
council of the association is able to form local committees in every province 
of the kingdom. The general meeting, made up of members of the asso- 
ciated institutions, may then, if necessary, nominate a college of arbiters 
who shall decide, after investigation, all disputes which may arise among 
associated societies, or between thenr and the association and others, as to 
the working of the cellar societies, '^he organs of the association, other 
than the general meeting, are the administrative council which has seven 
members and the executive committee to which the president find two 
councillors belong. 


♦ > 

To conclude : the examples we have cited prove that the organization 
of producers in the popular form of cellar societies may constitute in Italy 
one of the best means of improving the production of wine, it is in fact 
surprising that, especially in the districts where vineyards are most scattered 
over small holdings, th^e is not already a network of such institutions, 
well organized and having wherewithal to develop a useful activity. Such 
a network may be formed with the help of a liberal system of taxation fi) 
and the propaganda which the Italian Association of Cellar Societies will 
certainly not fail to undertake actively and on broad lines. 

(i) By a recent and wise resolution the Ministry of Ihnance exempted daity, cellar and 
workshop societies from the tax on war supcr<profits 
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CrRBAT BRITAIN AND IRIilj.VND. 

THE LANCASHIRE AND SOUTH WESTMORLAND I>'ARM{RvS’ ASiSOCIATION - 

l^ncultmal Gazette, Vol. LXXXVIH, No. 3335, Loudon, 32 Jnlj’ 

This association was founded in 1900. It has nearly .sixty branches 
and more than 4,000 members, and other 500 members belong to its affi- 
liated associations. These figures should be considered in relation to the 
facts that agriculture is better organized in Lancashire than in any other 
Ei^lish county and that altogether about 6,000 Lanciisliire farmer, s belong 
to societies of this kind. 

The association exists only to protect agricultural interest and do a 
work of propaganda • it neither supplies goods to tnembeis nor buys from 
them, these functions being efficiently peifoinicd by a nimib.>r of co-ope- 
rative organizations in the county. The nicnibeis are drawn from all clas- 
ses of the farming community, having since last year included labourers. 
The subscription paid by a vice-president is £ 2.2s, by an honoiaty member 
£ i.is.,by a tenant farmer farming more than thirty acres io.s.,by atimant 
farmer farming a less area 3s., by a holder of less than five acrc-s 2S. 6<i., 
by a farmer’s son living at home 2 S. 6 d., and by an agricultural labourer rs. 

Each branch'tef the association appoints its own chaiunan, vicc-c'hair- 
man, secretary and comimttee, and holds meetings for the di.scussion of 
agricultural topics. All the new orders and Acts of Parliament, affecting 
agriculture, which have in Great Britain become so numerous, are explain- 
ed at branch meetings, and the central offices act as bureaux of general 
information in this and other rc,spects. 

The membership of a branch society varies from fifteen to 2.-J4 ; the 
Chorley and the Wigan branches have more than 200 mcmbeis eacli and 
several branches more than a hundred, but the membership of mo.st of the 
branches Is between fifty and a hnndred. For every fifty members a 
branch elects one delegate to the council of the association, to which more- 
over the ('haimien ancl secretaries of the branches belong ex officio. This 
council meets five or .six times a year to consider resolutions sent up by the 
branches and any other mattcis of interest to faimc-is. 

The association has an executive and a financial committee, a concilia- 
tion board which adjusts disputes among members and between members 
and others, a parliamentary committee concerned with the adequate repre- 
sentation cf agricultural interests in Parliament, and a committee concei nod 
with the wholesale and retail price of milk and other matters connected 
with the milk trade. This last committee has established u-lation.s with 
the Food Control Committee. 
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The association gives legal advice to its members gratis, an important 
service in these days of treqnent orders and regulations. Th ‘ association's 
solicitors may contest claims made on members and support th.-min disputes 
which the conciliation committee and the secretary have failed to settle. 
It collects debts on hehalf of members, and it supplies information as to 
the financial position of the persons with whom members enter mto business 
relations. 

The annual income of the association amounts to about ^Jnd 

it has £i,8oo invested in securities. 

Agricultural co-operation is advocated by the association and it has 
takeii part in the formation of several successful co operative societies. 
Of these one of the most important is the Farmers' Trading vSociety which 
became aedve in 1910 and had last year a turnover of £340,000. Its sells 
chiefly foodstuffs, manures and coal, but it also deals in other farmers' re- 
quisites, and to a less extern it buys produce. Five other co-operative so- 
cieties have been formed by members of the association. 

The Lancashire Federation of Rural Friedly societies which was found- 
ed on the grounds, now proved valid, that the agricultural classes should 
have their separate friedly society because they lead healthier lives than 
towndwellers, owes its origin to the association. It is registered under the 
National Insurance Act, and is one of the most successful friendly societies 
in the country. The association moreover supports the Agricultural and 
General Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd, which has for several years 
paid on’^an’average a bonus of 20 per cent, to its members. 


'ITALY. 

THE^UPPl^V OP|CREDir VO CO-OPERATIVE {SOCIETIES. — Gaszcftal Ufficiah del 
Re^no d*Italia, Rome, Ko. 135, 8 June 1918. 

The Gazzetta Ufficide publishes an interesting lieutenant's decree, N®. 
723, dated 26 May 1918, which authorizes ordinary and co-operative insti- 
tutions of credit and the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, to 
open current credit accounts and grant negotiable loans, independently 
of any provision in their by-laws, to autonomous bodies of consumers which 
are duly recognized and to legally constituted co-operative consumers* so- 
cieties and to their consortia. The ordinary savings-banks and the Monti 
di Pietd can undertake business of this kind with the authorization of the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour. 

Such credit accounts and loans are guaranteed to the issuing institu- 
tions by a special privilege over the merchandise and provisions acquired 
with the sum lent and over all other property, wherever situated, of the deb- 
tor body. This privilege comes immediately next in order to that of the 
State mentioned in article 1938 of the Civil Code and is also a guarantee of 
any renewals which may be made of the current accounts and the loans. 

In order that such privilege be valid and effective it is necessary : a) 
that it foEow on a written deed ; b) that it has been made binding as the 
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effect of its registration at the registering office of the district in which the 
debtor body has its headquarters ; c) that a copy of the deed constituting the 
privilege be deposited in the office of the lawcourt of such district. 

The deed constituting the privilege may, by an agreeiiienl between tlie 
parties concerned, name a guardian of the niercluindise and goods subject 
to the privilege, and this guardian will have the liabilities of a legal depo- 
sitary. 

The sums lent to the aforementioned bodies should be repaid gradually 
as the merchandise and goods subject to the privilege are sold. If the debtor 
does not, when the debc falls due, repay the whole sum received, the praetor 
of the district may, at the instance of the issuing institution and after duly 
informing himself, order the sale of the goods subject to the privilege, which 
sale will take place without legal formality. 

The contracts opening current credit accounts and the contracts tor loans 
and constituting the privilege will be drawn up on paper bearir.g a lira stamp 
and wiU be subject to a fixed registration fee of 1.22 liras. The deeds 
relating to the loans, including negotiable loans, will be exempt from every 
stamp and registration fee. Legal deeds and claims arising out of tliese 
loans vdll pay dues at Inilf the ordinary rate. 

A notable additional provision extends to Italian legislation a princi- 
ple which has already had a wide and fruitful application to foreign legisla- 
tion. This is the increase of the acquiring capacity of a body of consuiiicrs 
by means of credit which hinges on the tiling acquired itself. Here we 
have substantially an evolution of the pledge, brought into relation with the 
needs and the technique of modern economic life. The attaiment of the 
aim of the decree is much helped by tlie simplicity of the iiicchanisui plac- 
ed at the disposal of the consumers' co-operative societies, the financing 
of which is beset with well known difficulties, and hy the rapid procedtire 
adopted. 


RUSSIA. 


C()-( >1*ERATIVK I'^rSIIlNir. — The kusswn CO'-ofintHih , Vol No. h, lyOiKloii, M«y loi S. 


The most important fisheries of Russia arc situated along tlic coiust of 
the Caspian Sea and they bring yearly to the market over 36 million poods 
of fish (about 600,000 tons). The fishing pojnilation of these regions is, 
as regards its majority, organized in co-operative credit societies. Thus on 
I January 1915 there were in the province of Astrachan 47 fishenuen’s 
credit societies and 17 societies which included fishermen and also farmers 
and cattle breeders. The total membership of these societies exceeded 
20,000. In the province of Baku there were four fishermen's societies, and 
three other societies of which from 10 to 20 per cent, of the members — 
500 of them in all ■ — were fishermen. In the province of Ural there were 
from 10 to 15 similar societies. 
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According to the reports of the fishe men's societies of the Aslrachan 
province they granted in 1914 more than 20,600 loans of a total sum of 
1,468,000 roubles (about £150,000) for the purchase of fishing tackle. Both 
in number and amount the advances showed a considerable advance on those 
of the two previous years when 16,000 loans of 1,109,000 roubles (£iit,ooo) 
and 17,000 loans of 1,221,000 roubles {£125,000) were respectively made. 
A single loan was usually of less then 300 roubles, loans of 500 and 1000 
roubles being granted exceptionally on the security of fishing tackle. 

In addition to their lending business all the credit societies supplied 
their members with the articles necessary to their trade, and with various 
articles of food such as jflour, sugar and tea. 

Only a few of the societies in Astrachan practised the co-operative sale 
of fish. In the province of Baku, however, practically the whole catch was 
sold co-operatively through the medium of the societies. 

Cold storage, which is so important to the fish trade, was owned only 
by very few societies. 

The number of societies is still small and they do not possess sufficient 
means. The loans they make are far from sufficient. The average amount 
of a loan is 71 roubles (about £7) and it is made for a short term ; in the 
best case such loans can but keep the trade at its former level, it cannot allow 
nor assist the introduction of improvements. The fishermen need long-term 
and special loans for the acquisition of motor boats and modern tackle, 
the provision of cold storage and the facilitation of the co-operative sale 
of theix catch. 

The value of the existing co-operative societies, inadequate though they 
be, is however far from small. They are accustoming the fishermen to 
organization and doing a valuable educative work. 


SWITZERLAND. , ’ 

THE SWISS FEDERATION OF CO-OPERATIVE GOAT BREEDING SOCIETIES IN 
igiy. Jahresbuch des schweizerisclien Ztcj^cnziichhGenosscttschafts-Vtrbaiidu fto 1917. 
Supplement to No. 10 of the Schweiz~Zeifsch$ift fur KletnviehzucH*, 

The associations concerned with the breeding of small live stock have 
latterly become very important owing to the increasing lack of meat and 
milk and the necessity to substitute for cattle and milch cows animals which 
are more easily and cheaply bred and kept. It is therefore interesting to 
notice some data given in the report for 1917 published by the federation 
of the goat breeding co-operative associations in Switzerland as to the 
development of such societies in that country. 

At the end of 1917 the federation united 236 co-operative societies 
having 6,834 numbers. As compared with 1916 there had been an increase 
of 25 sections and 374 individual members. The federation is made up of 
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seven cantonjl fedei ations, seven oo-operative associations and tvro commit- 
tees for the breeding of small live stock. 

The federation’s activity affects among other things the oigauization 
of markets for goats and sheep kept for purposes of breeding, markets which 
are very useful from several points of view. It also orgainzes special courses 
of instruction and lectures on the scientific keepi ng of small live stock. Its 
organ is the Schweimiseke Zcit'ichnft fUr KhinvkhzucU, a Swiss paper 
concerned with the keeping of small live stock and arising out of an amal- 
gamationoftwo earlier publications. Breedingisregulatcdbythecommittee 
of the Swiss goat breecUng federations which concerns itself with the se- 
lection of animals and their tiansport to the frontier. 
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Miscaei/I/AKEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CANADA 

AGRICDIfTDRAI, INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1917. - Cntadt»n Fmame 
Vol IX, N» 12 Winnipeg, 19 June 1918. 

The various insurance societies in Saskatchewan have supplied data 
for 1917 which allow us to keep our readers informed as to the development 
in that year of the societies insurii^ against hail, insuring live stock and 
assuming the risks of cyclones. 


I. — Insurance against Hail. 1917. 


Names of Companies 

Premiums 

t 

Indemnities 

Acadia Fire 

63,048 

14,005 

British America 

91,996 

30,125 

British Crown 

335.189 

105.537 

Canadian Indemnity 

183,304 

40,525 

Canada Hail 

98,957 

24,718 

Canada Secnritj" 

119,386 

16,099 

Connecticut Fire 

117,047 

36,667 

Central Valley Mutual Hail 

4,127 

none 

Dominion Fire 

76,993 

17.117 

Excess Insurance 

170.703 

47,963 

Great North Insurance 

93,609 

23,476 

Harford Fire 

322,183 

122,384 

Home Insurance 

294.460 

68,896 

Middle West Insurance 

45,524 

12,964 

Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters 

48,177 

11,976 

Rochester Underwriters 

94,154 

22,740 

St. Paul Fire and Marine 

109,063 

67,788 

Winnipeg Kre Underwriters 

23,713 

2,751 

Westchester Fire . 

118,101 

31,346 

Total 1917 . . . 

$ 2,409,747 

687,086 

Total 1916 . . . 

$ 1,431,202 

1,713.326 
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II. Iavc Stock [iisiiraiicc. U)xy. 


Namcb ol Companies 

Vremiums 

I«OSbCS 

Indcnmitle*! 

General Animalb 

. . 12,082 

4,615 

3.665 

Great North Insurana' 

. . 9,120 

1,800 

300 

Hartford B'lrc 

. . 10 

207 

207 

Yorkshire Insura uce 

3.3<>9 

600 

600 

Total 1917 . . . 

■ • $ 24.521 

$ 7,222 

$ 4,772 

Total 1916 . . . 

15,773 


4,539 

III. Imurancc against cyclones. 1917. 



Natncs ol Companies 

l^rcmiums 

lyOSStS 


American Central 

r.5() 

26 

26 

Aetna Insurance 

859 

none 

none 

r'ijnnrlfl Nfli-totirt.! 




Continental Insurance ol New Yoik , . 

40 

none 

none 

Kdelity-Phoenix Fin 

. none 

none 

. 272 

Firemen's Iitourunco. 

92 

none 

none 

Great Americau 

259 

none 

none 

Glens Falls 

5.lf> 

none 

none 

TTorffrirrl 




Home Insurance 

772 

none 

none 

Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania .... 


1 

1 

National Fire of Hartford 

397 

noiu‘ 

none 

Natioruil Union 

77 

.?« 

a« 

Northwestern National 

476 

54 

54 

Scottish Union and National 

407 

^5 

15 

Springfield Fire and Marino 

1,805 

23 

23 

St. Paul Fire and. Marine 

3,384 

496 

606 

Total 1917 . . 

. 1 10,186 

$ 655 

1.037 

'I'otal 1916 . . 

19.797 


$ 11.837 
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GERMANY. 

I. THE ACTIVITY OF THEEBIPZIO*' GESEEESCHAlfT ZU GEGKNSEITIOKR TIAGEE- 
SCHAdKNVBROUTUNG” in 19x7, — Wallmanm Versiclienm^s-ZcUschiift, «i2iid 
year, Vol. I, No. 57. Berlin, lyankwitz, 17 March 1918. 

This mutual society has completed its g^th year of business during 
which it still confined itself to insurance against hail for the benefit of its 
members. It concluded no transactions involving fixed premiums and it 
undertook and ceded to other societies only a limited number of reinsui ance 
contracts. In addition to these general characteristics appealing in the 
annual report which we wish to notice briefly there is the indication that 
1917 may be considered to have been a year favourable to the develop- 
ment and extension of the society since during it the amounts of the insured 
sums and the premiums were further increased. 

The following figures resume the results obtained: number of policies, 
24,286 of which 24,285 belong to the society's own account ; insured sum, 
190, 192, 123 marte of which 190, 102, 658 marks belong to such account ; 
initial and additional premiums, 2,343,425.45 marks of which 2,342,265.32 
marks belong to such account ; net indemnities including the share of the 
reserve 1,815,459.02 marks, belonging exclusively to such account and thus 
apparently indicating that the only reinsurance transaction undertaken 
by the society is to be counted as entirely to its profit. 

Rebates granted amounted to 69,774.47 marks on contracts of several 
years* duration, and 64,653.02 marks for past years in which no losses had 
to be indemnified. 

The society's receipts reached a total of 1,594,569.86 maiks as against 
an expenditure of 2,669,033.74 marks. The initial premiums fell too much 
below the indemnities which had to be paid. The deficit thus arising, whi( h 
reached 1,074,463.88 marks, was covered first by deducting 70,320.08 marks 
from the reserve fund and secondly by calling for 1,004,143.80 marks in 
additional premiums, or rather more than 75 per cent, of the 1,387,980.08 
marks which were the sum of the net premiums received. It was only by 
the comparatively insignificant sum of 657.74 marks that this percentage 
of 75 was surpassed. 

The society invests in the safest securities. Its investments amount 
to 706,605 marks and the resultant interest to 29,416.65 marks. 

The costs of administration were 446,251.72 marks or 0.23 per cent, of 
the insured sum, as in the previous year. 


2. THE ACTIVITY OF THE BRESLAU " OSXDEUTSCHER HAGEEVERSICHERUNGS- 
VERBUNO” IN 1917. —^IWallfnanns Versicherunsis-ZciUchfiHf 52nd year, Vol. 1 , 
No. 47, Berlin I/ankwilz, i7March 1918. 

This society's report for 1917 covers its twenty-fourth year of business 
in which it also concerned its^ almost entirely with insurance against hail. 
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The first losses by hail were registered on so May, the last on 20 August. 
The stuumarized data show that hail fell on 35 days, that there were 428 
notifications of losses and that the total preliminary c*sti mates of losses 
covered a sum of 1,195,437 marks. 

As to the dates ol the most danuiging falls : on 31 Ma}’ the lo.ss was 
355,721 marks, on 22 June 141,259 marks ; on 30 June 99,755 marks ; on 
28 July 164,774 marks, and on 30 July 115,785 marks. These are gross 
figures. The lossc.- affected 4 per cent, of the insured area ; 12.4 per cent, 
of the members of the society made declarations of losses ; and the damage 
caused amounted to 14.7 per cent of the irwured risks. Cereal crops were 
affected by 88.2 per cent, of the losses, including rye by 45 per t'ent. and 
oats by 22 per cent. It was in no case necessary to inciur costs connected 
with claims and arbitration, for the whole business was amicably settled. 

In order to cover the eicpenses on the distributory system the premiums 
of members wore fixed this year at only 1.14 per cent, of the insured sums, 
as against 1.38 p<‘r cent, in 1916, 0.86 per cent, in 1915, and 1.25 per cent, in 
1914 and 1913. The average for the years from 1912 to 1916 was 1.25 per 
cent. Seven million marks represent the insurance of straw in 19T7 when it 
was })os.siblc to insure separately, that is 6.2 per cent, of the total insured 
sums as against 6.5 in 1916, 0.2 in 1915, 4.2 in 1914 and 5.5 in 1913. During 
the year under review the society insured cereal crops almost exclusively. 

Insured sums were greater by 2,072,495 marks than in the pret'eding 
year. This increase is due almost entirely to new enrolments of members. 

The other data are tlie following : declared amount of insured sums, 
ii 3»346,675 marks ; insured sums 127,088,700 marks ; premiums to be di- 
stributed 1,456,316 marks; number of losses 428 ; gross amount of damages 
1,266,027 marks. 

Costs of administration were 72,643 marks as against 72,393 marks 
in the previous year, or 0.0571 as against 0.0598 per cent, of the sums 
really insured. 

Under the reserve established by the by-laws 77,058 marks wore en- 
tered, and under the reserve for the profit and loss account 98,813 marks. 
The reserve fund was thus brought up to 559,568 marks or 0.44 jjer cent, of 
the sums insured last year iind 0,32 per cent, of those insured in ihe pre- 
vious year. A special reserve of 25 ,o(K) marks has also, in conformity with 
the resolutions of the general meeting, been entered in the halancc-shccc. 


ITAIvY. 


TOWARDS A STATIONAI, INSTITUTION OP INSURANCE AND REINSURANCK OP 
CATTCB DESTINED FOR AORICUETURE. — La Muiuaim Asraiie, Rome, No. 12, 
30 April T918. 

On tlie 2ist of last April there was held at Rome a conference organiz- 
ed by tlie Fedcraziom fra Province 0 Comini per Vincrenmiio deUa zoo- 
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tecnica (i). Its object ■was to discuss the most uigent problems connected 
with important branch of niral ec'onomy. The repoit of Di. ]\^io 
Casalini, manager of the Istituto N azioiiale thUci Mutuality A^vana, which 
was entitled " Towards a powerful national institution insuring and rein- 
suring cattleintended for agriculture ”, showed ad the importance of solving, 
in view of the increased price of live stock and the necessity of building 
up anew the national capital in live stock, the problem of insitri ng such stock 
A body like that contemplated has already t^en the initiative in forming 
a strong central institution which would insure the live stock on large 
farms directly and reinsure the small mutual societies which aie best adapt- 
ed to insurance of this kind. 

The congress passed a resolution advocating that savings-banks, popular 
banks, agricultural cc -operative associations, provinces and commums, 
bodies undertaking insurance and the State should unite to form a new in- 
stitution and invite the Mrnistei of Industiy, on whom depend the thiilt 
departments, the association of savings-banks, the national asseci alien 
of pcpular banks and the federation of co-operative credit institution^, to 
second them in an endeavour immediately to attain tlieit aims. 


SWITZBRTAND. 


X. BNCOTOAGHNitENT OF INSURANCE AGAINST ]VtORTAl<lTY AMONG I,IVB STOCK 
IN 1916. — Reportof the SvvissDepartmentoi Public Economy aslotbe Bu'^ine&s done 
in 1917. 


Tn a former issue (2) we reported data as to the subsidies granted by 
the Confederation to insurance against mcitahty among live stock in 1915. 

In 1916 as in the previous year the Confederation granted subsidies 
at the rate of one franc a head for the large live stock insured at the time 
the new census was taken and at the rate of 40 centimes a head for insured 
small stock (goats). 

The following table gives data as to this subject for the seventeen 
cantons or half cantons to which the subsidies in question have been gi anted. 


(1) See iu this connection our issue for Januaiy 1918, page 38 

(2) See our i ssue for December 1917* page ? 5 
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2. ENCOtJRAGEMENT TO INSURANCE AGAINST HAJI, IN 1917. — Happoit du Ih-p ir- 
temeni sums de rEconomie pMtque sut s 1 qesHon en 1917 (Rcpoit of the Swiss Doirarl- 
ment of Public Economy on Business done in 1917). 

The subsidies granted by the Confederation to insurance against hail 
were fixed in accordance with a decree of the Federal Council dated ii De- 
cember 1914. The cost of insurance of this kind in the various cantons and 
the subsidies granted in 1917 are shown in the following table. 


Contribution of Cantons 



Number ^ 

Insnred 


(excluding federal subsidy) 

Federal 

Cantons | 

1 of 


Premiums . 

to costs 

To 



1 

policies 

capital 


of 


Total 

sulfiidy 




f 

policies 

premiums 




1 I 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

I. Zurich 

1 

6,i64| 

10,045,760 

171,066.50 

6,362 95 

21,383.32 

27,746.27 

26 564.67 

3. Berne . 

I7,X39 

36,669,390 

4581977.30 

15,570.60 

46,909.42 

62480.02 

62,480.02 

3. I^uceme 

7^*741 

22,681,600 

553415.60 

6,123.60 

35,341.56 

41,463.16 

41465.16 

4. Schwyz 

1 1,1101 

1 2,291,040 

46,943.90 

197,25 

4,694.39 

4,891.84 

4,891 64 

5. Obwald 

1,061 1 

1 32a,iooi 

25,411.801 

894,15 

2,541.18 

3,435.33 

3,435.33 

6. Nidwald. 

1 541 

870,380 

17,666.20! 

— 

1,766.20 

1.786,30 

I 766.62 

7, Zug. 

1 1»340| 3.235f*6o 

59,522.80 

1,563.00 

10,41649 

11.97949 

8,601.33 

8. Priburg 

I 2»449 

1 6,206*970 

j 59,555.70 

2,223.00 

3,955.57 


8,178.57 

9. Soleure 

' 6,110 

' 7,180,440 

1 76,610.80 

5,320.50 

1 7,703.22 

13,023.72 

13,002.62 

10. Basle (town) 

I 51 

289,380 

( 3,072.00 

35.80 

793.62 

849.42 

470.38 

II. Bade (country) 

3,2921 3»03 1,790 

35,945.90 

2,699.20 

5,639.09 

8,338.64 

7.683,85 

13. Schaflbouse 

, 2,390 

1 3,278,300 

41,321.00 

1,999*20 

5,165.12 

7,164.32 

7,164.31 

13. Appenzel (ext Rlu) . . . 

997 

' 1,281,810 

20484.50 

852.30 

2,560.56 

3,4X2.86 

3,412.85 

14. Appenzel (in. Rb.) .... 


' 326,8x0 

3,471.20 

7250 

260.34 

332.84 

332.84 

15. S. Gall 

1 

1 4.809 

6,313,150 

75,128.20 

6,451.35 

7,924.^0 

14.375.45 

11,970.94 

x6. Argovie 

, I3»399 

11,697,706 

I49 39J.90 

10,760.85 

13,103.98 

23,864.83 

23,864.83 

*7. Thurgevie. 

[ 4426 

5,5387290 

63,539.30 

3,544.65 

8,867.11 

124x1.76 

12.411,75 

18. Vaud. 

4»53r 

14,883,990 

238,853.80 

9,109.15 

39.894.51 

49,003.66 

44,037.65 

19. Vallals 

73 

78,160 

3,23\oo 

124,10 

485.40 

609.50 

549.90 

30. Neuch&tel. . 

1 i,44i| 2,183,561 

75,020.85 

394.12 

18.7^6.73 

19,140.85 

1 

*r, 

M 

21. Geneva 

1 952I 3i7io,030^ 142,841.00 

1,221.05 

42,852.20 

447073.25 

28,642.89 

• 1917 • . . 

1 ~ 

, 797894 

, 142.117,91? 

'1 21,19,472.23 

75,539.87 

' 283,004.11 

358,543.78 

; 325,487.45 

19x6 . . . 

1 73.K>4 

■ 107,9847053 

s' 1,594,998.00 

68,005.0a 

> 216,890.16 

284,895.00 

1 238,687.97 


The increase in the number of the policies and in the insured capital 
and the premiums between 1916 and 1917 was considerable. Correspon-d 
ing to this general increase last year there was an increase in the financial 
contribution of the cantons and a notable increase in the federal subsidy 
granted to insurance against loss occasioned by hail. 
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UNITED STATES. 

MUXUAI, INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE IN CAUIPORNLA — Messenger (C. B.) in the 
Calif oriUu Cultivator Vol. I#, No. 2, Eos Angeles and San Francisco, i June 


The first fire insurance companies of any kind to be organized in the 
United States were mutual companies, the pioneer of all being the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship which was formed on i8 February 1752 and had 
Benjamin Franklin for a founder.This company, after some unfortunate ex- 
perience, decided no longer to insure houses which had trees in front of 
them, since these make it diflBicult to fight a fire. In 1786 the Mutual As- 
surance Company was organized to insure houses in front of which there 
were trees. Both these companies are still active. Numerous companies 
insuring against fire, both joint stock and mutual companies, were orga- 
mzed after them in the United States (i). Most of them obtain good results. 
The Insurance Coromissioner of Illinois recently stated that lusdepaiL- 
meut ^ had not leceived one complaint as to farmers' mutual insurance 
companies and that their record was without blemish. The forty- 
fouith annual repoit of the Insurance Commission of the State of 
Iowa states that the total amount of insurance in loice at the end 
of X912 ei^eeded $ 4^^»^00,ooo. ** The total cost to the membeis on each 
$ 1000 of insurance for the year was but $ 2... over a period covering the years 
from 1S78 to the close of 1912, The average cost in town mutuals was 
$1.30 per $ 1000 ", The reports of the insurance superintendents of all 
States for the year 1918 give much the same figiues. 

There arc now 20 farmers' mutual fire insurance eom])aniesinCalifor- 
ma. Their organization began in 1898 under the Act of 1897, which at 
first confined tham strictly to the insurance of farm buildings. Since no 
appliances for %hting fire are usually within reach of these they are con- 
sidered to constitute an undesirable risk, and the rate of premiums was. al- 
though materially lower than those of the older companies, lughcr 
thau it should have been. A revision of State laws allowed business to 
be undeitakcn by the farmers' mutual companiesin incor|X)raled cities; buf 
the maximum of risks undertaken in any one city block and I lie maximum 
single risk were alike made $4500. The enlarging of their fi<‘ld strengthen- 
ed these mutual companies and is making a proportionate* reduction of 
their working costs possible. 

Most of these companies have reserves which would cover even ab- 
normally large losses. ^me of them however consider it sujG&cient that each 
member should carry his own reserve, and that assessments should be made 
in case of abnormal losses. The Eos Angeles County association now has 
the largest reserve, one of $32,000, but this is an inconsiderable amount 
since the company's policies, now in force, amount to $ 10,000,000. The 
total value insured by the 20 companies is about $60,000,000. 


(i) See or issue for June 1917, pages 34 to 47. 
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The countyVssociations have united for the defence of their interests 
in a State association 'which itself belongs to the National Aasociationof 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 

We give a list of the farmers' mutual companies in California and some 
of the most recent data with respect to them : 


Name of Compaay Insured Value 

” $ 

Famier«i’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Mendocino county . . . 58,606- 

» 9 1* » , a » Turlock » ... 2,043,880 

A t 9 9 9 9 Volo (C ... 1,400 460 

.) * » » » a 6an Joaquin > ... 3 , 244.577 

9*99 » ) hilmar in Merced » ... 568,957 

Humboldt Coimty Fire Insurance Company 1,212,457 

Eake County Farmers* Mutual Fire Insurance Compiiny 249,950 

Eos Angeles County Mutual Fire Association Si935i692(x) 

Napa County Farmers’ Mutal Fire Insurance Company 446,448 

Orange » » » * » » 5,702,295 

Patrol Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Tulare County 724,261 

Sacramento County Patrons* and FarmeiB* Mutual Fire Insurance Company 1,187,615 

San Bernardino » Mutual Fire Insurance Company 5,555,333 

Santa Barbara » » » » a 1,160,328 

Santa Clara » » * « » 2,081,074 

Scandinivian Mutual Protective Fire Insurance Association of Fresno County 6,291,089 

Sonoma Coimty Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company 3,632,331 

Ventura » 'j » 9 9 * 3.225.999 


(i) Since this report was made out more than a million has been added so that the total 
for this county now exceeds $ 10,000,000. In other counties there has without question been 
a like increase. 
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URUGUAY. 


MORTGAGE CREDIT IN 1915. 


OBBlCai, $OVSCS S 

AmoAKio EsTADfsTico DE lA Rbpi^blica. Osibnxai. DEL Urvouav, AHo 1915. Muuie' 
videa, I vol., 4to, 1917. 


In order to obtain a precise idea of the position with respect 1 o mort- 
gages in Uruguay in 1915, the last year as to which the government has 


Tabub I. — Registration of Property in the Republic at 31 Deceitiber 1915. 


Depaitmeiii 


Niimbci 

ol 

landowueib 


Aica • 
lu hcxUies 


(Jtbtt)t ami iitral rigiUmtiui ^ 


\ iluo 


Montc\’iflco 92 , 0^4 

Riitaf n 

Artigas • 1,023 

Cauelones .... ... 77^5 

Cerro I^argo 3 »^ 7 I 

Colonia 4 Jo 8 

Durajsno 

Flores i, 3<)0 

Florida 4 , 3 x 3 

Maldonado. . , . 4»<^59 

Minas 5 i 2^5 

Pay.sandii .... . X/ 35 X 

Rio Negro 1, 006 

Rivera 1,905 

Roca 3 * 6 X 7 

Salto 2,026 

San Jos 6 3.697 

Soriano • . « 2,225 

Tacuaremb 6 3,022 

treinta y Tres 2,255 

Total 56,574 


1 60,000 I 

36 (>, 826 , 500.00 

jstruUun, 

, 

1 . 154 . 547-3506 

3 o> 45 ’.yy*>«)* 

4 ^ 1 , 047.8126 

62 , 030 , 150.49 

1 , 326 , 701.2890 

52 , 927 , 261.31 

581 , 202 . 495 ^ * 

59 . 423 /' 33 . 8 o 

1 1 , 200 , 715.7488 

69 , 218 , 271.89 

514 , 380.6309 1 

40 , 013 , 180.95 

1 , 019,7237675 

76 , 554 , 066.00 

43 ‘I ,*176 3559 

16 , 635 . 150.05 

997 .x 6 -. 4 z 40 

43 .*sr 5 , 365 -i 9 

x* 35 t>, 7 <’ 3*^«>20 

63 . 513 . > 06.98 

925,587 2052 

56 , 491 , 047.94 

920 , 005.0482 

* 6 , 775 , 691.64 

1 , 001,523 7437 

* 6 , 995 , 586.47 

1 , 370 , 868.4506 

5 i>, 757 . 999. 39 

' 484.097 3766 

36 , 702 , 453.00 

882 , 758.0781 

82 , 578 , 210.00 

1 , 572 , 162.1235 

55 . 929 , 909.00 

, 887 , 237.0000 

22 , 180 , 925.00 

] 17 , 064 , 865.7028 

888 , 993 , 829.12 
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published statistical data, it is necessary to form an estimate of landowner- 
ship in that year. 

Table I shows the number, area and value of registeied landed proper- 
ties on 31 December 1915. 

An equally important piece of information would be the number of the 
sales of real estate registered in 1915 but the most recent figures referring 
to this point are unfortunately no later than 1913. 

The government of Uruguay has however thought it admissible to 
place them in juxtaposition with the statistics of mortgages in 1915. and we 
follow this example. 


Tabee II. — Nmnber of sales of real estate. 

SeUins; transactions registered in 1913. - Classified hy departments. 



Number 1 

Number 

Area m 

Value 

Department 

ot 

of 



1 

entiles 

properbes 

(hectares) 

% 

• 1 

Aitigas 

2x9 

238 

20,994*9970 

1,028.576 

Canelones 

602 

740 

6,139.4109 

1,227,895 

Ceno I<aigo 

416 

454 

24,198 9131 

1,164,002 

Coloiua 

49* 

601 

11.435.2948 

1,95 1.*9* 

Bura^no 

506 

594 

17,900.2361 

1,226.466 

Flores 

243 

264 

9,621.1175 

931*304 

Florida 

540 

569 

14,3194231 

1,352,108 

Maldonado 

337 

4*9 

5,911.5046 

629,962 

Minas 

1 608 

644 

19,786.9736 

1,191,450 

Montevideo 

1 4*886 

7,220 

2,117.1291 

17,413*308 

Paysandd 

242 

252 

47,477-6250 

1,892.872 

Rio 2^egio 


X93 

9,214.8717 

583,228 

Rivera 

1 332 

379 

21,797.8867 

64I,«39 

Rocha • 

333 

346 

9,807.9370 

438,826 

Salto 

419 

515 

22,027.1534 

1,788,061 

San Jose 

372 

423 

8,002.7690 

1.263,412 

Soriano 

326 

414 

29,774.1087 

2,650,084 

Tacuarembo 

I 281 

324 

26,116.4189 

1,040,477 

Treinta y Tres 

442 

603 

12,424.0201 

686,859 

Total . . . 

11,711 

15,202 

3*1,067.7903 

39,101,421 


We are now in a position to deal with the statistics of mortgages, pro- 
perly so called, for the year 1915. We will keep carefully apart from eadh 
other the constitution and the extinction of mortgages, merely bringing 
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together the data refening to both for purposes of comparison. Tables 
in to IX show successively the number and value of the constitutions (Ta- 
ble m) and the extinctions (Table IV) of mortgages, and the comparative 
importance of the various constitutions and extinctions (Table V) and their 
distribution among the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay and individuals (VI). 
Table VTI shows the very considerable variations in the rates of interest ask- 
ed. Knally Tables VIH and EX discover the terms for which investments 
have been made. 

The data for 1915, interesting as they are in themselves, should not be 
considered in isolation. They are therefore brought together with data 
referring to earlier years in Tables X and XI. 


Tabi,b III. — Mortgi^es registered in 1915. 








Number 

Number 

Value 

Depaitment 




ol 

of 








entries 

properties 


Montevideo . 






2,347 

2.88 i 

8,^80,844 

Artigas .... 



• 



65 

84 

504,877 

Caneloneb . . . 






317 

394 

627,955 

Cerro I,aigo . 






114 

122 

488,428 

Colonia .... 





- * 

270 

353 

1,022,819 

Dura^sno . . 





• . 

208 

289 

1,283,282 

# Flores . . . . 






88 

112 

430,679 

Florida . - . 





• • 

260 

346 

900,373 

Maldonado. . . 






105 

135 

2*4,219 

Minas . * . . 





. 

268 

355 

893,932 

PaysandA . . 





. . 

175 

257 , 

[ *.*89,930 

Kk) Kcgio . . 





• . 

85 

lOZ 1 

1 1,016,678 

mvera . 






138 

239 

532,132 

Rocha 






150 

I&7 ! 

378,870 

8aUo 





• • 

*35 

187 

1,056,763 

flan Jose. . . . 






343 

491 

982,2x8 

Soriano .... 




* 

• a 

*85 

242 

*,*73,778 

Tacuarembd . * 




* 


' *44 

182 

976,170 

Treinta y Ttes 




« 


1 **4 

174 

692,021 


Total 



1 5.5a* 

, 7,^33 

* 3 , 945.968 
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The reader mil not fail to notice the considerable importance in this 
sphere of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay. Such importance is shown by 
Tables VI and X ; and we have thought it necessary to devote entirely 
to this great bank Tables XII to XIX which aptly complete the figures we 
published in our issue of January 1917. Obviously it should be remembered 
that the data in Tables I to XII rrfer to the solar year while those in the 
eight last Tables, devoted to the activity of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay, 
refer to this establishment’s business year which closes on 31 March. The 
reader will however soon discover that this difference of arrangement is 
no obstacle to obtaining an exact idea of the development of a movement 
which incessantly gathers solidity. 


Tabes IV. 

— Extinction 0} mortgages in 1915. 




Number 

Number ' 

Value 

Department 


of 




of entnes 

properties 

$ 

Montevideo . 



2,234 

*,693 

8,823,908 

Artigas . . « * 



41 

55 

742,653 

Canebnes • * 



180 

218 

410,610 

Cerro I,argo , . 


61 

81 

354.782 

Cobnia . • . . 



210 

243 

976,449 

Durazuo. . . . 


129 

177 

1,240,472 

Flores, , . . 


72 

87 

552,358 

Florida ... * 


214 

2^0 

829,484 

Maldonado. . 


64 

76 

229,565 

Minas 


228 

281 

779.730 

PaysandA . . . 


99 

121 ‘ 

788,680 

Pio Negro . . . 


50 

70 

719,106 

Rivera . . . 


76 

105 

237.709 

Rocha 


109 

138 

429.848 

Salto 


68 

ZOI 

823,246 

San Jos6 . . . 


284 

324 

■742,002 

Soriano • . • . 


1 129 

171 

993.361 

Tacuarembd . . 


77 

92 

342.745 

l^reinta y Tres 



85 

97 

t75yt*8 


Total . . . 

, 4.4“ 1 

5,380 1 

20,192,126 


Total 
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TabIjB V — Number and value of mortgages constituted 
and number in 1915. 




1 Ccmstitutions of xnortgaG:eb 

BiXtmctions of mortgages 

Value 





- 



1 Number 

Value 

1 

Value 

% 



$ 1 

Number ' 

9 

1 ir 

100 

1 

1 

34 

3.235 

1 

27 

2,509 

TQI 

200 

157 

27,956 

1X2 

20,507 

201 

300 

1 271 

70 , 69 i 

x8i 

51.079 

301 

400 

215 

i>2 354 

177 

67,987 

4OX 

500 

384 

188,422 

282 

139.264 

501 ) 

600 

236 

138,864 

172 

lOI 414 

601 » 

700 

1O8 

115,038 

117 

80,348 

701 

800 

r()3 

127,813 

111 

87,748 

801 

900 

^7 

76,656 

51 

44,603 

901 > 

I 000 

191 

489,181 

14 ? 

4 ^ 2.373 

1,001 > 

TyXOO 

69 

75.052 

34 

37.035 

I lOl 

X, 20 O 

M 7 

175.334 

to8 

129,168 

1,201 » 

1,300 

1 

100,402 

58 

74.666 

I 301 » 

1,400 

' 59 

81,500 

1 32 

44.304 

I 4OX 

1,500 

306 

1 458,560 

226 ^ 

338.463 

1,501 * 

x,6oo 

1 71 

112,899 

56 

89,1,40 

Z 60X > 

1,700 

46 

77,626 

31 * 

62,354 

1,701 

1,800 

50 

89,737 

46 

82,16 ( 

1,801 » 

1,900 

JL 

50,676 

27 

50.695 

I 9()T ) 

2,000 

1 

739.498 

^TI 

621,860 

3,OOX 

2,500 

2|7 

587.641 

2^1 

38i,8< 4 

2 5OX ) 

3,000 

342 

1.001,446 

254 

744,692 

3,001 » 

3,500 


460.552 

103 

350, 88i. 

^,501 » 

4,000 

<204 

804,458 

xS8 

742,787 

4 , 00 X 

4,500 

82 

361,660 

66 

,.91 62& 

4 » 50 i » 

5,000 

165 

820,200 

147 

730,095 

5,0 

5,500 

37 

200,480 

31 

168,040 

5 , 5 ox » 

6,000 

III 

660,551 

I 2 S 

735,103 

6 oox » 

6,500 

1 26 

166,776 

30 

194.355 

6,501 » 

7,000 

74 

514,407 

66 

460,021 

7,joi 

7,500 

1 24 

178,434 

19 

141,172 
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Tabi^E V [Conuntiud) — Number and value of mortgages comtiHtkd 
afid number of exhncUons %n 


Value 


Constitutions of morlgajves 


Ertinctiotts ol m it^ 



% 


Number 

Value 

% 

Number 

Value 

$ 

7.501 

a 

8,000 

75 

597,966 

68 

542 846 

8,001 

» 

8,500 

20 

168,055 

12 

100 2 >0 

8501 

» 

9,000 

40 

359098 

31 

277 ^05 

9 < 00 X 

9 

9,500 

10 

93 022 

7 

65 6S1 

9,501 

1 

10,000 

73 

729 653 

77 

768 se- 

10,001 

9 

11,000 

29 

3*4 256 

21 

227 821 

11,001 


12,000 

44 

522,761 

43 

513.409 

12 001 


13,000 

18 

229 670 

15 

I 9 t 5 Q 1 

13,001 

> 

14,000 

25 

347109 

*4 

333 . 75 * 

14,001 

> 

15,000 

46 

686 358 

30 

448 5Q4 

15,001 

« 

20 000 

88 

I 6IX 409 

68 

I 244 849 

20 001 

9 

25,000 

46 

1 085 441 

35 

835,165 

25,001 

9 

30,000 

28 

793 294 


685,900 

30,001 

9 

35.000 

23 

768 884 

7 

233.302 

35.001 

9 

40,000 

20 

771 254 

12 

470 318 

4000X 

9 

45.000 

5 

218 588 

7 

304 000 

45.001 

9 

50,000 

14 

1 684 263 i 

17 

841 300 

50,001 

9 

60,000 

7 

1 390,000 

9 

526 000 

60,001 

» 

70000 

5 

326747 

5 

331.349 

70,001 

9 

80000 

9 

682 742 

I 

75 000 

80,001 

9 

90000 

5 

428 091 

4 

345,879 

90,001 

9 

100,000 

4 

400,000 ' 

10 

995144 

100,001 

9 

I20/>00 

1 ^ 

106,747 

2 

222,000 

120,001 

9 

Z40000 

1 ^ 

372,600 ^ 

3 

388000 

140,001 

9 

160,000 

1 1 

• 145 091 

6 

930 000 

160, oox 

9 

180000 

I 

175 000 

1 — 

— 

x8o,ooi 

9 

200,000 

1 3 

596608 

1 — 

— 

200,001 

9 

300 000 

2 

434 038 

I 

210 000 

300,001 

9 

400,000 

— 

1 — 

L ' 

385 000 

Add 


248 ; 

860 140 

— 

— 


Total 

5 769 * 

« 3 . 945.968 

1 4.410 

20 192,126 
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TabeE VI. — Distribution among the different mortgagees of the 
mortgages constituted and wUMrawn. 


— 



Conbtitutions of mortgages I 

1 ^tinctioub of mortgages 




Mortgage 

1 

1 

1 

Mortgage 






Bank 

of 

Particulars 

Total 

Bank 

of 

Particulars 

Total 




Uruguay 



Uruguay 






Nmnber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1 Number 

$ zoo 

« 

z 000 

62 

2143 

2 205 

43 

I 630 

1,673 

» I,OOX » 

) 

2 000 

88 

1,135 

1,223 

40 

889 

Q 29 

2,00 Z » 

» 

5,000 

125 

1,051 

1,176 

66 

933 

999 

> 5,001 > 

» 

10,000 

82 

408 

490 

43' 

421 

464 

10,001 > 

» 

20,000 

55 

195 

250 

17 

184 

201 

20,001 


30,000 

19 

55 

74 

6 

55 

59 

30,001 » 

1 

50000 

15 

47 

62 

7 

30 

43 

50,001 » 

» 

70,000 

3 


12 

T 

13 

M 

) 70,001 » 

» 

zoo 000 

8 

10 

18 

2 

13 

15 

100,001 » 

) 

140,000 

3 

1 

4 

— 

5 

5 

140,001 » 


200,000 

3 

2 

5 

— 

6 

6 

» 200,001 » 


400,000 

1 

1 

2 

— 

2 

2 

» 400,001 y 

IIMS . • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

Total 

464 

5,057 

5,521 

225 

4,185 

4,4x0 

r- _ 



_ — — 

— 







Tabis VII. — Mortgages constituted in 1915. 
Capital borrowed. Rate and amount of interest. 


Kate of 

interest 

% 

Number 

of 

moit- 

S^gcs 

Qapital 

$ 

Amount 

of 

lntere<tt 

% 

Rate of 

interest 

% 

Number 

of 

mort* 

gages 

Caiiital 

1 

Amount 

of 

interesf 

1 

I.OO 

I 

2,000 

20,00 

4 80 

1 

I/X >0 

4.800 

X.73 

X 

130 

2.25 

, 5.00 

29 

306.177 

15,30 885 

2.00 

2 

13,200 

264.OQ 

5 18 

1 

463 

23.98 

2.11 

I 

1,700 

35.87 

5.33 

X 

1,000 

5330 

2.80 

1 

1,500 

42.OQ 

540 

X 

200 

10.88 

3.00 

2 

3,000 

90*00 

5.50 

2 

3,550 

195.*5 

3*90 

2 

800 

31.20 

5.60 

1 t 

1.500 

84.00 

4 00 

5 

50.659 

2,026.36 

5.65 

I 

1,060 

59.89 

4.61 

1 

10,400 

479.44 

5 75 

r 

31,000 

i, 78 a .59 

4.62 

I 

2,920 

134-90 

6.00 

353 

2,390,417 

t43.4a5.oa 
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Tabeb vn [coviinmS). — Mortgages constiMed in 1915 . 
Capital borrowed, rate and amount of interest 


Itate dumber 


Amount I 

Rate 

Number 1 


Amouul 

interest of mort- 

Capital 1 

of * 

interest , 

of lutacbt < 

of mort- 

Capital 1 

oi 

interest 

% , 

gages 

$ > 

% '1 

% 

gages 

_ J 

1 

6.09 1 

X 

i. 978 | 

X2046 

7-23 j 

1 

X 

530I 

38.3a 

6.25 

I 

400 

25.00. 

7-25 

I 

10,000 

725.00 

6.36 1 

I 1 

6,600 

419.76 

7.30 1 

1 

1,200 

87.6* 

6,50 

8 

62,005 

4,030-32 

7-34 1 

X 

400 

29.36 

6.51 

1 1 

* 1,750 

113.92 

750 [ 

28 

187,200 

14,040.00 

6.52 

2 

1,300, 

84.76 

7-52 1 

I 

2,3001 

172.96 

6.34 

I 

600, 

39.24 

7.66 1 

I 

600 J 

45.96 

6.55 

I 

500 

32.75 

7-73 1 

X 1 

1 

2.000 

154.60 

6.60 1 

I 

3501 

23.10] 

7-75 1 


650 

50.37 

6.62 

1 

I ' 

400 

2648.1 7 80 

1 

3 

5,300 

413.40 

6.63 1 

X 

120' 

7.961 

1 7.96 1 

X 

3,767 

299.85 

6.66 i 

I 

6,000' 

399 . 6 oj| 8.00 

453 

2,292,320 

183,385.60 

6.68 

I 

250J 

i6.70| 

8.X0 

j 1 

4,000 

I 324.00 

6,69 ' 

" 1 

650 

43.48 

S.12 

I 

6,500 

527.80 

6.70 

4 

2,900 

194.30 

8.16 

* 2 

2,100 

171.36 

6.71 1 

I 

500 

33-55 

818 

1 I 

5,ooOj 

1 409.00 

6 72 

I 

300 

20.I6 

! 8 20 

2 

5,660 

464.1a 

6.73 

1 

300 

20.19 

8.25 

1 4 

77,100 

6,360.73 

6.74 

I 

40a 

26.9^ 

, 8.33 

I 

1,000 

83.30 

6.76 1 

3 

1,100 

74 - 3 ^ 

, 8.36 

I 

300 

25.08 

6.78 

I 

250 

16.95 

‘ 840 

1 53 

92,800 

7.795 30 

6.79 

I 

130 

10.18 

8.50 

^4 

1 686,954 

58,391.09 

6,85 

3 

i, 350 | 

9,-47 

1 8.52 

X 

3,000 

255.60 

6.86 1 

I 

2,500 

171.50 

1 8.57 

1 2 

2,800 

239 96 

6.88 

I 

300 | 

20.64 

8.60 

1 ^ 

1 2,050 

176.30 

6.95 

2 

l,000i 

69.50 

8.64 

1 I 

5,000 

432.00 

6.96 

I 

300* 

20.88 

1 8.72 

1 ^ 

2^200 

101.84 

7.00 

315 

4,464,535} 

312.517-45 

I 8.75 

1 4 

1 88,100 

7.708.75 

7»o6 ' 

' I ' 

1 800 

56-48 

35-55 

1 8.78 

1 X 

8,200 

719.96 

7.11 

1 ^ 

500 

8 80 

2 

' 4,500 

396.00 

7*13 

1 I 

1 8oO| 

57-04 

8.82 

{ X 

1,700 

1 149.94 

7-3:7 

I 

1,500, 

107.55 

9.00 

888 

1 4,671,696 

j 420,452.64 

7.20 

1 22 

4^.4951 

3.059-64 

9.XO 

I 

2.500 

1 227.50 

7.21 

’ I 

55 oj 

39.65 

1 9.20 

X 

1,500 

138.00 

7^2 

1 3 

5,600 

404.3s 

\ 9.23 

3 

' 3,900 

* 359.97 
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TabI(E VII {continued). — Mortgages constiktied in 1915. 
Capital borrmed, rate and amount of interest. 


Kate 

of interest 

% 

Numbeii 
of moit-! 
gages j 

Capital 

$ ; 

Amount 

of 

interest 

S 

Kate 

of interest 

% 

r 

Number 

of mort- 
gages 

Capital 

1 

Amount 
of * 

interest 

1 

9.25 

5 

73.300 

6,780.25 

11.65 

X 

309 

35.99 

9.33 

I 

3,600 

335.88 

X 2.00 

x,6oo 

2,025,484 

243,058.08 

9.36 

2 

4,100 

383.76 

X 2,02 

X 

1,500 

180.30 

940 

I 

3,700 

347.80 

X2.50 

X 

200 

. 25.00 

9.48 

I 

1,900 

x 8 o.X 2 

13.00 

X 

300 

39.00 

9.50 

43 

285,620 

27,133-90 

13.40 

I 

800 

107.20 

9.60 

X40 

205,897 

19,766.09 

13.50 

2 

650 

87.7s 

9.70 

2 

1,900 

184.30 

14.08 

X 

1,000 

50.80 

9.74 

X 

3,700 

360.38 

X4.4O 

8 

8,575 

1,234.80 

9-75 

X 

800 

78.00 

14.56 

1 

412 

59.99 

9.81 

I 

550 

53-95 

15.00 

6 

6,700 

1,005.00 

9.90 

I 

4x2 

. 40.79 

16.00 

I 

150 

24.00 

10,00 

639 

2,304.355 

230,435.30 

I7.X4 

3 

2,100 

359.94 

*10,02 

I 

2,000 

200.40 

18.00 

x8 

11,188 

2,013,84 

1 0.08 

X 

500 

5040 

20.00 

3 

1,658 

J31.60 

lO.IO 

I 

700 

70,70 

20.40 

I 

1,000 

204.00 

Z 0.20 

15 

33,900 

3 , 457 .So 

20.80 

X 

2,500 

520.00 

10,28 

I 

3,500 

359.80 

24.00 

8 

2,350 

564.00 

XO.29 

I 

1,400 

144.06 

31.68 

X 

550 

174.24 

10,34 

z 

580 

59.97 

36.00 

2 

550 

198.00 

10.40 

4 

18,000 

1,872.00 

60.00 

X 

600 

360.00 

10.50 

3 

3,200 

33^-00 





ZO.8O 

9 X 

145,225 

15,684.30 



! 


10,90 

X 

2,200 

239.80 

AggregtJlc. . 
Without inte- 

2 X 6 

565.484 

— 

IZ.OO 

42 

136,394 

15,003.34 

rest .... 

281 

11,584,458 


XI.04 

2 

X ,000 

1x0.40 



— 

.... 

11,07 

I 

650 

7X.95 


5.521 

23,085,828 

1.767,473-24 

XI.X4 

I 

1,400 

155 - 9 ^ 

Add 



860,140 

__ 

11.32 

2 

742 

83.9^ 





. 1140 

3 

2,850 

324.90 





XX.48 

X 

4.700 

539.36 


9 ^ 

23,945,968 

— 
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Table VIII. — of mortgage investments 
made in 1915. 



Number 



Number 


Tern 

of 

Value 

'term 

of 

Value 


mottg^res 



mortgages 


— 

- 

8 


— 

$ 

I year 

1.433 

3,604,138 

8 mouths 

2 

600 

2 yeas^ 

1,569 

5*115-407 

9 “ 

5 

».533 

3 ” 

787 

3.475.800 

10 ) 

2 

1,316 

4 ' 

409 

1,705,706 

.15 -> 

4 

13,945 

5 » 

369 

1.351.034 

18 » 

47 

67,682 

6 ) 

60 

439, 8«4 

30 » 

9 

26,461 

7 ^ 

10 

38,042 

32 » 

» 

*,503 

8 » 

10 

181,089 

42 4 

3 

1.550 

9 » 

40 

XXI4II 

45 » 

I 

2,040 

10 » 

68 

220.355 

54 

I 

15,000 

12 

1 

1,000 

78 8 

I 

7,300 

13 » 

X 

61,800 

80 ’ 

I 

802 

15 » 

8 

43*250 

tTudetermiaed 



30 » 

519 

5.691,567 

l)criocl 

X09 

700,685 

I montli 

2 

3 , 4 «o 



• 

2 * 

1 

1,854 







Total 

5-521 

23,085,828 

3 » 

4 

11434 




4 » 

X 

836 

Add. . . . 


860,140 

5 

4 1 

1,013 




6 » 

28 

176,888 




7 » 

2 

j 

7.634 



23,945.968 
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Tabi,b IX. — Extinction of mortgages in 1915. 



Montevideo 

Other departments 


Year of entry 

* 






Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Number 





S 


1874. . . 

— 

— 

1 

2,000.00 

• 1 

1885 

— 

— 

Z 

1,000.00 

X 

1886 

X 

2,400.00 



— 

1 

1887 

I 

1,500.00 

— 

— 

I 

1S89 

2 

30,300.00 

— 


2 

1S90 

I 

1,4x0.74 

— 

— 

I 

1891 

2 

2,600.00 

2 

8,770.87 

4 

1892 

3 

12,300.00 

1 

9,000.00 

4 

1893 

T 

600.00 

4 

32,118.00 

5 

1894 

— 

— 

I 

314 00 

X 

• 

1896 

5 

13,900.00 

2 

20.500,00 

7 

X897 

4 

5,000.00 

— 

— 

4 

1898 

2 

• 3,200.00 

5 

34,650.00 

7 

1899 

2 

2,600.00 

3 

26,00.00 

5 

xgoo 

5 

5 , 373-00 

2 

14,700.00 

7 

1901 

1 4 

7,400 00 

8 

13,450.00 

12 

1902 

1 5 

6 , 575-57 

4 

18,670.00 

9 

1903 

1 5 

11,750.00 

9 

51,300.00 

14 

1904 1 

, 7 

8,000.00 

5 

18,800.00 

12 

1905 1 

25 

91,548.89 

M 

i35»8xo.o<5 

37 

1906 

19 

70,600.00 

3 X 

135*237-00' 

50 

1907 .... 

i 30 

77.840 50 

18 

185,500,00 

48 

1908 

31 

372,248.12 

1 56 

.301.853.50 

87 

1909 

76 

198,008.64 

84 

338,258.6* 

160 

1910 

X 59 

890,290.84 

172 

1,070,709.01 

331 

roll 

242 

897,669,60 

252 

1,615,694.61 

494 

19x2 

351 

1,426,674.25 

4|o8 

2,414,602.31 

759 

1913 

570 

2,102,946*96 

537 

2,497,406.25 

1. 107 

1914 

531 

x* 973 > 255.27 

461 

2,106,811.66 

992 

19x5 

152 

607,879 06 

95 

338,663.00 

247 

Total . . . 

2,234 

8,823,907.46 

2,176 

11,368,218.83 

4,4x0 


Total 

Value 

9, 

2.000. 00 

1 . 000 . 00 

2.400.00 

1.500.00 

30.300.00 

1 , 410*74 

11.370.87 

21.300.00 

32.718.00 

314-00 

34.400.00 
5,000.00 

37.850.00 

5.200.00 
20,073*00 

20.850.00 

25.245.57 

63.050.00 

26.800.00 
2*7,194.89 

205,837.00 
263,340.50 
674,101.62 
536,267.26 

1.960,999-85 

2,513,364.23 

3,841,276.56 

4 , 600 , 353.21 

4 , 080 , 066.93 

946,542.06 

20,192,126.29 
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TabI/E XI. — Abridged table showing the situation with regard to mortgages from 1887 ^^95- 
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(i) Thia value is for tlie second half of 1887. — (^) From 1910 onwards the data do not include prorogations, substitutions, guarantees and mortgages on 
ships. Increases are taken into account cniv ki so far as their value Is concerned. — (slThe figures exclude current accounts, guarantees, lenewals of guarantees, 
mortgages on sh^ cessions, constructions, reductions and entries, life rents, substitutions, transcriptions and mortgage bonds. 
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Table XII. — Mortgage loans granted by the Bank of Uruguay 
from 31 March 1911 to 31 March igi6. 







Value 
of security 

IfiODA granted 

% 

“ 

__ 

— 

— - — 

— 

$ 

% 

~ 

In 

force 

on 3X 

March. . . . 

. . . . 191X 

24,048,2^.70 

11,992,905.91 

49.87 

a 

a 

a a 


. . . . 1912 

35 » 742 . 634.52 

17,782,085.43 

49.75 

a 

» 

• a 


. . . 1913 

— * 

25,227,753.57 


n 

» 

a a 


. . . 1914 

63.6441354*63 

291336,442.15 

46.12 

* 

» 

a a 


• * 1915 

69,479,460.95 

31,361,725.13 

45.13 

> 

a 

a a 


. . . . zgxd 

77,057,465 08 

34,145,213.09 

44.31 


Table xni. — Loans granted by the Bank of Uruguay %n mortgage 
titles as shown by the balance-sheet 0/31 March 1016. 


Mortgage* 


Urban mortgages, series B 

Rural > a » 

Urban and rural mortgages, series B . • 

Urban mortgages, senes F 

Rural a a a 

Urban and rural mortgages, senes F. . . 

Urban mortgages, series O 

Rural a I 

Urban and rural mortgages, series G . . 

Urban mortgages^ series H 

Rural a a a 

Urban and rural mortgageSi series H . « 

Urban mortgages, series I 

Rural a a a. 

Urban and rural mortgages, series 1 . . 

Urban mortgages, series J 

Rural a a a 

Urban and rural mortgages, series J . . 

Urban mortgages, series K . . . . 

Rural ? a 

Urban and rural mortgages, series R . . 

Urban mortgages, series U 

Rural a a a 

Urban and rural mortga^ series!, . . 

Urban mortgages, senes M 

Rural a a a 

urban and rural mortgages, series M . . 

Urban mortgages, seiies N 

Rural * a a..,, 

Urban and mral mortga^ series N . . 

Urban mortgages, senes O 

Rural a I a. 

Urban end rural mort^es, series O . . 

Urban mortgages, series P 

Rural a a a.,., 

Urban and rural mor^aj^ series P . . 

Urban mortgages, series Q. 

Rural a B a 

urban and rural mortgages, series Q . . 


Value 
of security 

I,oanb ifianted 

% 

“ 1 

$ 

— 

1,984,239*38 

1,385,853*22 

3,370,092.60 

751,298.40 

607,563.58 

1,358,861.98 

37.86 

43.84 

40.32 

1,120,377.14 

1,840,901.47 

2,961,278.61 

508,376.61 

937 , 212.12 

1,445,588,73 

45.38 

50,91 

48.82 

1,221,946.61 

1,995,365*27 

3,217,311.88 

543,36048 

1,124,775.83 

1,668,134.31 

4447 

56.37 

51*85 

2,105,420.74 

1,683,181.63 

3,788,602.37 

962,123.07 

840,641.97 

1,802,765,94 

45.70 

49*94 

47.38 

1,507,510.26 

1,938,923*09 

3,446,453.35 

737,335.15 

1,024,117.70 

1,761,452.85 

48.92 

52.82 

5x.11 

1,915,862.54 

3,002,756.12 

4,9x8,6x8.66 

833489.68 

1,517,674*36 

2,351,164.04 

43.50 

50.54 

47.80 

1,576,040,61 

2,251,598,81 

3.827,639.42 

% 774,a7i.ao 

i, 199 , 895 A> 

1,974,167.00 

49.13 

53.29 

51*58 

1,682464.08 

3,113,838,78 

4,796,302.86 

797,583.86 

1,647,659.06 

2445,242.92 

4741 

52.91 

50.98 

2 , 6 ich 444*76 

7 , 433 , 952.00 

10,044.396.76 

1,113.791.69 

3,035,159.17 

4,168,950.86 

42.67 

41.10 

41.51 

4,984,134.34 

4,899*569*30 

7,883,723.64 

2,167,257.50 

2,054,739.41 

4,221,996.91 

43.48 

41.94 

42.72 

4,596,876.35 

6,253,914.66 

10,850,791.01 

1,971481.98 

2,420,378.58 

4,391,860.56 

4^ 

38.70 

4048 

4,015,981.84 

7,328,66540 

11,344,647.24 

I,66a962.z5 

3,129,780.87 

4.790,743.02 

41.36 

4 W 

42.23 

1416400.33 

2,890,554.22 

4,306,954.55 

521,992.74 

1,210,800.00 

1,732,792.74 

36.85 

41.89 

40.23 



Ta.bi,h XIV — Assets cftJu Mortgage Bunk of Urvs^uav ptmi iq^S to if i6 {on 31 March of e^*ch year 
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Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


SPAIN. 


THE PROBIvl^M OF PROVISIONING AND THE POLICY 
WITH R^^(}ARD TO THE FOOD SIIPPI.Y. 

SOURCJiS ; 

PolItica NACtoNAL DE suBhiSTiiNciAS. Aputtlcs por ^fl Coudc dc Colomhl, Comisaiio General 
t. Orciicidiiy orieutadoilesdclu Comisarla. — II. Ort'anizacidn y estadislieas. — III, Cira- 
lieos. — Comisaria (ienonil do Aljasteoiiniouto*H. {National Al imt'niary Polcy Notn, of 

• Coitnf tU' CoUnM, iktu:ral Commnnoncr. — I. Formation and Direction of the Co mni is- 
saiutf, — If Orgiinizafion and Statist ic't. — III Graphs. — General Commissaruit oj the 
Food Su/>/)/v). Madrid Octolicr 1917. 

l^i.YRiiiATiVA A LAS su nsisTONCtA.s {Law as to the Food Supply). C^ic<‘ta clc Madrid, No. 3J0. 
Mjuliid, 15 Novoanlxr 191O. 

Rini/ Dneuoxo cruando twv Junt.v Ckntr.\l dis Stjbsibtuncias yun Comitic ICjlcutivo 
{Royal Decree jonniug a Central Food Supply Commiltie and an Iheouhvt Commiftet). ti.i- 
eclii i\(i Midrid, No. 520. Madrid, 15 November 1910, 

RliVL OPCRinro \ PRO B ANDO, CON CARICTER PROVISION.AB, el RIWJL.AMDNI’O lUKALi ICIECLT- 
crdN D1-: TA LEY LTAMVDV DE SuBSiSTBNCiAS {Royal Decree proinsionally approving the 
RtUe< foi the .ipplicnh on of the LaoJ as to the Food Supply) . Oaccta de Madrid , No jo. - 
drid, N«>veinber loiL. 

Rial Orddn dwponievdo .sk C0NsriTuy\ ona Comisi6n especial de ab \ sxi:ciMn:NTn {Ru^ 
yai orders piootdinti for the condituUon of a special provisioning committee), Gacela dc 
M idrid, No. 38. Madrid, 7 Pebnuiry 1917. 

bl•YLTAM^D\ DO MiTORizACiONRS (Lrtd» raiicd Authorization Law). <Taccta de Madrid, No. 62. 
Mad) id, 3 MiitcL Joi 7. 

Rial oRnr.N rliaxivo \ l\ oro\niz vcion db itn Comit6 de transpoutijs por fbrrocariul 
{Royal Order as to the Organizafion of a Railway Transport Committee), (iaceta de IStulnd, 
No, 117. Madrid, 27 April 1917. 

Rial ORDI'N DICTANDO REOLVS ENC\MIN.VDAS a QUB el SUMINISTRO db C\RBdN a los oran- 
i>i:s CENTRo.'s ni: con.sttmo ti:noa LtroAU de modo regular y oontinuo (Ifa eat Oiuh r pro* 
oiduig for the Reiiular and Conti nnuns Supply of Coal to the Great Comumi ng Centre^i) , ( Jtu ete 
dc Mulritl, No. Z17. Midrid, 37 April 1017. 

Rial Deori«to Reorg\niz\ndo drfinitivamenxb bn l/' forma Qur. si: publica la Comi- 
skW PROxncTORA DE TA pkoducci6n NACioNAL (Ro\>ctl Dtcico definitely reorf^unizing the 
Committee po *ju Protection 0} National Production), Gaccla de Madrid, No, i jO. Midral, 
I f) May I ()i 7. 

Rji \L DBCRDTO DISOLVIBNDO LA J TTNTA CeNXRAL DE SUBSISTENCIAS Y EL COMTTl? E JECUTIVO T>T 
L\ MiSMA {Royal Decree Dissolving the Central Food Supply Committee and its Eveculiu' 
Commiitee) Gacclo de Madrid, No 121. Madrid, i May 1917. 

RlALOlU>i:NCRIANJ>OBNLADlRBCCl6NniS AORIODLTURA MINAS YMONXI^S IfN CoivaTJ^; IN- 
FORM^TLivo DL PKODUCC IONICS AORlcoLAS(/fav*ty Oidci consttluHng a Committee of tnioi inn 
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atim on agricultural Production for the Direction of Agriculture Mining and Forestry), 
Gaceta de Madrid, No, 227. Madrid, 15 August 1917. 

rbu. Dbcreto creando UNA OomisarIa genteral db Abasiecimientos bncargaea de 

ATBUDBR AL \B \STECIfltIBlSrTO Y DISrRIBUadN tNTERTORBS DE StTBSTANClAS ALXMENlTICIAS 
ASf COMO A LA COMPRA DE TRIGOS EN EL EXTRANJBRO Y LA REOTTLACldN DE PRECIOS Y RES- 
tricci6ndelCoijsumo {Royal Decree constituting a General Commissariat for Provisioth 
ingchargedto provide for the Supply and Distribution of the V)omesiic Food Supply ^the Pur- 
chase abroad of Cereals^ the Regulation of Prices and the Restrictiofi of Consumption), Gaceta 
de Madrid, No. 277 Madrid 4 October 191 7. 

REAL DECRETO AMPLIANDO BN tRBS MILLONES DE PESETAS COMO MAXIMUM EL CRAdITO CON- 
CEDIDO RELATIVO A ANTICIPOS REINTEGRABLES A LOS AGRICULTORES {Royal DcCfCe increas- 
ing to Three MUy,^n Pesetas the Maximum Credit granted to allow Repayable Advancci^ to 
he made to Farmers) Gaceta de Madrid, No. 355 Madrid, 21 December 191 7. 

Real Orden fijando el precio mAximo db venta del trigo de la harina y dfl pan 
{Royal Order fixing maximum Prices for Corn^ Flour and Bread), Gaceta do Madrid. 
iMadrid, 8 ItLirch 1918. 

Real Ordenfijando EL precio MAXIMO DEVENTAS DELARROz SIN cascAra {Royal Order 
firing a Maximum Price for Cleuncd Ricc), Gaceta de Madrid; Madrid , 9 March 191 8 . 

Real DECRETO DISPOMENDO QXJE el COMISARIO general de ABASTEaMIENTO EJFRZA, POR 
DELBGACI6n del GOBIERNO, CtTANTAS FACT7LTADES CONFIERE A BSTB LA LEY DE II DE « 
NOVIEMBRB DE 19 x 6 A FXN DE ATENDER AL ABASTBCIMIENTO YDlSTRIBUa 6 N DE SDBSTAN- 
CIA3 Y MVTERiAS INDISPENSABLB9 PARA I A VIDA econ6mica DEL PAfs {Decree providing 
that the General Commissioner of Provisioning shall exercise ^ as delegated by ih^ Governnu nt^ 
all powers conferred ok him by the law of ii November 1916 and thus provide for the supply 
and distribiUion of goods and m iterial indispensable to the economic life of the country). Ma- 
drid, 30 March, i 918. 

RfciL ORDER cosTiruYEioK) UN CoMiTfi titulaDo Federacion arrocera {Royai order consti- 
tuting a Commiiieeto becalledthe Federation for Rice Cultivation). Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 

I March 191S. 

Real Decrbto disponiendo quede afecta l.\ totalidad de la Marina mbrcantb espa^Sola 

PARA LA REALIZAC 16 N DEL TRiFICO MARfXIMO EN EL TRANSPORTS DE AQUELLAS MATBRIAS 
CUYA IMPORTACI 6 N, CIRCUIACI 6 N, O EXPORTAadN JUZOUE EL GOBIERNO KTOISPENSABLES 
PARA LA econom4\ nacional EN LAS .ACTXJALES ciRCUNSTANciAS {Royal Decrcc provid- 
ing that ike whoh Spanish Merchant Navy shall be enployed to transport goods oj wh^ch the 
government jiiigcsiheimpoitationt circulation or exportedion to be at the present time indi- 
spensable to the naft onal economy), Gaceta de Madrid, No. 15s. Madrid, i June igi 8. 


§ I. Introduction. 

Does the food supply constitute a problem in Spain ? This is the ques- 
tion asked by the provisioning commissariat towards the end of its recent 
report. " If ”, the report continues, some other European countries were 
to e x am in e our present position and compare it with their own they would 
doubtless state that this problem did not exist for us. They would add that 
Spain* is a privileged coun'^, the only country which has in these years 
of universal horror and privation enjoyed an enviable domestic prosperity. 
They would say that in Spain oil is plentiful as are rice, beans, lentils, po- 
tatoes, rye, fruit, feesh vegetables and fruit, that the supply of com is 
sufficient, and that the substances of which, like coal, manure and cotton, 
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there is a lack at home have been obtained in foreign markets in quanti- 
ties which not only cover the deficit but arc also more than suffit ient to 
meet the need. All this would be no more then a rc petition of what has 
been said hitherto, that it is not the food supply but rather the matter of 
State interference therewith which constitutes a problem in Spain 

The provisionirrg commissariat maintains on the other band that the 
problem exists and even is somewhat acute. It arises not out of a deficient 
domestic production birt out of difficult and insufficient means of transport, 
fraudulent abuses, and a disorganization of the country’s markets. These 
factors produce exaggerated changes in prices from which the least well-to- 
do classes suffer most. It may be said, in fine, that the problem is one of 
distribution rather than of production. Such being the state of affairs, 
Spanish producers realize profits at the expense of consumers and the ba- 
lance of economic and social life is severaly strained in consequence. If 
this threat exists, and if day by day it is becoming clearer and more 
urgent, it mu.st be acknowledged that Spain has indeed, connected with 
her food supply, a grave problem resultant on the abnormal circumstances 
which are due to the war. 

No discussion of this subject could confirm the existence of this vast 
problem and give its measure better than exact statistics. Unfortunately an 
examination of Spanish statistics does not yield all the elements necessary 
to a study of the problem The data as to the country’s consumption, 
which would give us material for the needed comparison, are often entirely 
lackiirg. They do not exist for aU products and sometimes they even 
include discrepancies. 

However the statis“tics yield the elements necessary to forming an 
idea, near enough to the truth, of the country’s situation, and thus they 
allow an adequate estimate to be made of the legislative provisions which 
have bc'en found advisable and which cover, when taken together, all the 
national poHcy of Spain in the matter of the food supply. 


§ Trtl{ CHIHF CAUSJJS OF TUP PROUPPM. 

I 

If wo had statistical data as to the consumption of aiticlf.s of the first 
nccessdty in Spain, we would need only to compare them with those as to 
the available stocb? in order to determine if there has been pro\ibioii for 
the needs of the country, and, if not, the extent of the deficit in the sujrply. 
In default of such statistics we must utilize othei: data and thus reach 
indirectly, although of e-oitrse only approximately, our desired end. 

To prove the abnormal state of the rrrarket for articles of primary 
necessity, it is enough to give some official half-yearly statistics as to their 
price which errtend from October 1914 to March 1917, and for the sake of 
greater clearness to compare these with average prices from iqio to X914. 
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The data iif Table I show that there has been, in general, a constant 
increase in the price of the articles of primaiy necessity to which they refer, 
and that at the end of the period considered this increase had reached a 
mardmum, as shown hy the index numbers, of 140.5 in the case of wine 
and 135 3 in that of beef, these numbers being relative to the number 100 
which is made equivalent to the average price in the five years, 1908 to 
1914, immediately before the war. • 

This constant and rapid rise in prices, which reached in only thirty 
months an average of 21 per cent., shows clearly that the market is losing 
its equilibrium, persistently if not increasingly. In view of the nature of 
the goods concerned this lack of balance, which resolves itself econcmically 
into an excess of demand over supply, can be presumed to be due tp one of 
the following principal causes : l) an insufficiency of national production ; 
2) an alteration of the conditions of foreign trade ; 3) a defective distribu- 
tion in the home country of articles of consumption ; 4) engrossment on 
the part of individuals or local institutions ; 5) an increase in the cost of 
production and transport. 

We will see which of these causes correspond with the available data.s 
Table II gives the official data for 1914, 1915 and 1916 as to the nation’ 
production of almost all the products occurring in Table I. We compare 
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T]k'U‘ (lata would uol hy Ihcmselvcfi account for the general iucreaibc 
ol in K\‘s show 11 in Table I. Not only does the increased production of most 
inodtids latgc‘Jy coiupeiisutc* for the defective j>toduction of others in 1914 
iind 1915, so 1 h*it the general index mnmbcrs of jiroduction in those years 
ate ior,8 and roi.^i lespei lively, as comxiaredto the average foi tin* period 
fioni lyio to i()i j, Tlunt* is the fintlici fact that the index number of 
the pmdiu'l ion of all these aitieh s excc])t oil in t/)i6 varies frt ni the miui- 
inuni of 104.S, whieh refers to maize, to the maximum of 154.4, which re- 
fens to wnu% while the index number lefening to the article of wliich tlie 
production was defective is no lower than 96 7 The coirolusion is that tire 
luck of balance whieh we are studying should not be attributed only to 
insuflicKnit production. 

The data rcferiing to foreign trade which api'^ear in Tables III and IV 
contain elements for the elucidation of thepiobkm of the Spanish food sup- 
ply. The figures referring to the importation and exportation of articles of 
primary necessity during the years 1912 and 1913 are not far removed from 
the averages for the five years immediately preceding the war, but from the 
date of the outbreak of the war those figtnes are increasingly modified. 
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Tatji,!!, V - Production and co>v>iimphon of corn m tht, divert nt pronncos 

in igi/ quintals 


Provinces 


Zaiie> ^ 

Huvbca 
Bu ^LS 
NavdTi . 
\lb iL it 
VilUl li I 
rclL I 
Cueuc i 
I^erda , 
Uiiedilijni 
1 lie a 
Sal'iin'\iiea 
Badajf / . 

Giaii ida 
bona 
Sevilla, 
Zani 1 1 
Gaoiia 
ieiuel. 
Segovia , 
Caslellon. 
Ala\a 
Cordo\ e 


Production Consumption 


2 241 700 

1.617532 

I . 849 039 
1 521 336 
1 525 354 

1 425.770 

1 580 506 
1 275,425 

1 18 .770 
007 910 
140 206 

1 ) 191,800 

J. 578 19 

J 441.576 
65 e 2 
I 42 <) /25 
«53 8 ii 
811 042 
729,^70 
51^028 
74 IO 27 

233 17 ^ 
99*51785 


Jaen 

i.o3i.5o<- 1 

Balcares . 

603,36 1 

Cadi/ . 

898, 14< 

Avila 

133 496 

B ULclon X 

450, 9< 0 

Oviedo 

115 50° 

Peixicvedi i 

48.450 

Co un i 

1 418,676 

Muliid 

' 85 1 *5® 

I/T3g0 

121 150 

Valcmix. 

827,255 

Orensc 

58 45S 

Caixaii xs. 

268,462 

Mxircia 

579(8 16 

Vizcaya 

1 7°.’‘9* 

Almciia 

1 485,877 

Alicante * 

481.300 

Santander 

84,853 

Mala,;-i 

699,918 

IIuel\ X 

301.950 

Caceics • 

592,220 

Guipuzet i 

165,770 

I^eon . . 

596 846 

Tarialona 

491,966 

I^ogrofio . 

*91.530 

Cindad Beal 

1 792 095 


9 X/,^ 9 t^ 

231 
b 2 1,270 
021,976 
692 , 72 
727,837 
954*90/ 

669,033 

595,093 
164 163 
I 7 H 17 "^ 
732475 

I 167 264 
I 0^3 16 . 

316 3qS 1 

I x02 xtt 

i 02 , 69 ) 
5 to 582 I 

52 , 71 1 
319315 
582,55 \ 
190,371 

937,312 
I 018^189 

59303 / 

887'875 
t 25 533 
1,877 037 
I 111,17 
790,732 
1 131,591 
1 , 543*050 
780 048 
1 , 466,421 
661 638 
789,306 
I ( 86 x 68 
5 f 5*861 
O 49 421 

842,426 
404,876 
94 (>*599 
537 301 
810 , 87 
316,076 
718 , 16 ^ 

57 ® 936 
317*41® 
846 471 


l^xccss 


I 324*'^of 
I, OX 231 
I, 29 369 
899,56 
830,282 

69/^3 

C 2 ‘ 5,599 

6 6392 

58177 

503,717 

467,028 
459 325 
1 10,926 
| 0 i 1 x 6 
^ 3 ) 80 *, 
- 6 / ‘) 6 ‘, 
251 1^3 
5 1 <> 

- 9 15 ® 

i ®1 313 

159*073 

82 , -i 2 
58 , 4 13 
Ji3*3li 
i< 327 

10,265 

7 ®3 


Delicit 


1 42® 737 
90 5, ( 70 
7*1 8 282 
712918 
688,800 
658,898 
639 166 
( 23 200 
52 844 

506 322 
^ 95,670 
423 544 

|I8,12< 

410 t 2j 
246 ( 81 
235 *j 5 J 
218,067 
212,316 
121,318 
84 , 97 '> 
55*886 
1.^78 
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Inversely, tlie index number referring to the importation considered falls 
in 1915-1916 to 91.9 per cent, of the same average, while that referring to 
esportation is 322.5 per cent, thereof in 1915 and 349.9 cent, in 1916. 
This twofold symptom of the increased exports and the diuiimsihcd imports 
may be taken to be up to a certain point a concomitant cause of the exist- 
ence of the problem — up to a certain point only and concomitant only 
because since 1915 the Spanish government has encouraged the ioieign 
import trade and prohibited the export of certain determined products as 
often as one or other of the,se measures ha.s been dictated by juiblic 
needs (i). 

Often however there has elapsed between the appearance of the symp- 
tom and of the legislative measure intended to counteract, it an interval 
sufficient to throw the market out of balance. Thus in view of the danger 
of a paral3^is of important manufacturing industries through the lack of 
such primary materials as coal, hemp and cotton, the public authority has 
been forced to seek these articles in other, generally belligerent, countries, 
to whom they have in exchange allowed articles of primary necessity and 
indispensable to domestic consumption to be exported. Tbis exportation 
bas not however modified the conditions of the market much. 

In any case this is not, we repeat, the chief cause of the condition we 
are examining. If we follow up our investigation of the probable causes 
already indicated we find that the predominant cause is a defective distribu- 
tion among provinces. We have oiily the data reproduced in Table V on the 
production and consumption of com in every province in Spain in 1917. 
These a posteriori statistics would unfailingly have yielded an analogous 
result if the other articles of primary necessity had also been taken into ac- 
count. There would be no particular interest in the fact that only the phe- 
nomenon of an excessive or an inadequate production in each province were 
discovered, and that balance had at once been restored on all the home 
markets by means of a regulating and automatic distribution . But the data 
reproduced reflect the situation at a time when this equilibrium ought al- 
ready to have been re-established for they refer to the cud of 1917, and there- 
fore the fact is indicated that with present conditions it has no t yet 
possible to ensure the balance of supply and demand. 

Individuals and institutions in productive districts hide Ibeir pioducts 
arid foodstuffs, in their determination not to allow their production partially 
to benefit other mainly consuming districts. Either they fear to be in 
want themselves or they hope for a rise in prices. The lack of material 
makes transport difficult as do the inadequate capacity of railways 
and the increased tariffs. Add to all this the lack of official and i^riodic 
statistics, and the chief causes of the defective distribution of ai tides of pri- 
mary necessity are discovered. Together with other and secondary cau- 
ses they have brought about the present inconveniences which weigh 
espedally upon the consumers of the country. 

(i) See Atmuaire (uSemaUoml <2« l^islation apritoh imbliidied the Intcmalinnal 
InsUtate ot Agrieoltoie. 
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As to the concealment and engrossing of products, some obseivatious 
of the General Provisioning Commissaiiat should be noted. “Theie is at 
present a fact which no one can deny, namely, that sales aie icstiictcd by 
persons who hoard foodstufis. Speculation finds a vast field for its machina- 
tions in the uncertainty of demand which is a consequence of the diificuJhes of 
dfstribution. A still graver matter is the warehousing and dqiositing near 
the frontier of products which there wait for an opportunity to be made into 
contreband, and usurers and speculators have not failed to establish Iheir 
headquarters near these depositories Elsewhere the corrrmissarrat states, 
" When the inadequacy of means of transport inaeases, and the cliflicnl- 
ties of distributing foodstufis together with the lack of forcigir m*rk( ts li- 
mit available quantities, engrossment finds a favourable opportunity to 
make profits. The engrossers evidently forget all feeling for the national 
solidarity. They apply themselves to machinations of aU kind s in order to 
raise the prices of the most necessary articles and thus they disturb the 
life of the least well-to-do classes ”. 

The problem therefore exists and, we repeat, it is where foodstuffs aie 
concerned esscritrally a problem of distribution. As to the rise in prices it 
is clear that this al.so depends, and in a very special degree, on the iire'^ular- 
ity with which products are distributed, although it is influenced by the 
increased prices of articles of consumption andmachiuciy, by the increase 
in costs of transport, and by the rise of wages due to th* exodu - of the rural 
population to manufacturing centres whe-re factories, stimulated by the 
feverish demand of the belligerent countries, absorb the larger part of the 
local labour-supply, paying very high wages. 


§ 3'. The action of pubmp authoeities. 

• Having examinea the chief elements of the problem of 1 1 e b od '-upply 
in Spain, we will turn our attention to the action taken by the govenimeut 
with regard to it. 

At first, that is to say at the beginning of the war when its probable du- 
ration could not yet be forecast with any probability, the public auilioii- 
ties took up an expectant attitude. Eater, when there was alack, citlicr 
real or artificial, of some products, the prohibition I 0 exjxrrt these was first 
put in force although the problem had not yet a well defined aspcc t. But 
difla^ties increased nevertheless, and well co-ordinated general meaHires 
having one aim became necessary. 

In order to attack the whole problem a knowledge of all its element % 
was necessary, for it was desirable that the institutions called upon to over- 
come the difi&cnlties which would successively arise should be completely 
urfoimcd when they undertook their task. 

The first act of the public authorities was therefore to delegate to the 
government the special powers rendered necessary in this abnormal trme, 
and to form an institution whose Essential object should be the alloidiiig 
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of infoimation and advice. This institution was charged to study the various 
conco 32 iitant causes of the problem and to propose methods of solving 
it to the government. The result was the law of ii November 1914, 
called the Alimentation Act, and the relevant regulation of the 23id of 
that month, the royal decree of 14 November 1916, and the iiislitulicm of 
a central committee of the food-supply having an executive committee.* 

» The two laws cited give the government power t^mporaiily to reduce 
or suppress the rights of exporting foodstuffs of primary necessity and pri- 
maiy material, if the extraordinary circumstances make such action need- 
ful for the supply of articles of consumption or for the working of industries 
or the ♦management of agricultural business. The government is author- 
ized to impose on railway companies and the subsidized navigation com- 
panies such lowering of tlieir rates for transport as is considered advisable. 
If the interest of these companies be acknowledged thus to have suffered, 
the government may come to agreements with them as to granting appro- 
priate compensation. By makiig repayable advances, or by guarantee- 
ing the interest on the capital risked, the government may help Spanish 
companies or enterprises acting as carriers on railroads or undertakiag the 
payment of tolls for the transport of foodstruffs of primary necessity and 
primary material. These laws also authorize the government, for the lime 
for which it remains in force, to buy foodstuffs of primary necessity and 
primary material on its own account, and to regulate prices, fixing either 
their general rates or their special rates for one or more provinces. 

As regards the carrying done by the merchant navy, power is granted 
to take all necessary steps, including the requisition of Spanish ships and 
the fixing of a special rate for freights. ' 

Where cereals and fuel are concerned, the government may draw up 
the scheme for distribution which it thinks the most advisable for the pro- 
visioning of the country. If circumstances dictate such action, the govern- 
ment can declare null or suspend the effects of contracts between private 
persons, and lequisition and manage directly mines and gasworks, and all 
businesses connected with the production of coal, and can dispose of the 
products they yield. 

Finally the government is empowered to regulate and restrain the* con- 
sumption of articles of which the supply is thought to be very costly ox 
difficult. 

The law considers the expropriation of owners of foodstuffs and pri- 
mary material, and the temporary occupation of the warehouses or other 
material where these are stored, to be of public utility. This expn)i)ria- 
tion may affect only such quantities of the goods in question as are strictly 
needed for the nation's consumption. In any case it may not affect food- 
stuffs and primary material which the owner intends for his own consump- 
tion or that of has family or for the purpose of the industry in which he is 
engaged. 

A necessity for such local requisition or occupation shall be recogniz- 
ed by the goverantnent to exist on the application of the communes interest- 
ed and on the proposal of a body formed of the civil governor of the pro- 
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vincc, llie president of the lawcoiirt, the dcle^jatc for affairs and tlu* dcedf. 
of the capital. The price of merchandise and, if necessaiy, the coiupMvsu- 
tion for loss snff ‘red, will bo fixed by the governor of the province, 
after the person interested has been heard and the advice of the resjjeclm* 
chambeirs of coninu'ree or agiicultiire and all tin* other instil utk ns whom 
the goveiuor thinks it well to consult has bcc‘ii taken. Tlie sum <hie for tin* 
quantity of goods involved shall be ])aid b> the commune intcrest<*d, which 
may in no case sell the goods it thus buys for a jaice c*xec‘eduig the purchase 
price by more than 3 per cent 

Tbe royal decrcH; of November 1916, wbicb created the Central Pj<t- 
visioning Committa* resiwiiaible for ttio application of thio law, lays 
down that the committee, over which the Pre.-.iclc‘nt of the Institute of So- 
cial Reform presides, must compri.se twc) seirators, two deputies, the iindcT- 
secietaries of Stale rmd of the government, the general directors of public 
works, mines and forests, trade, industry and labour, navigation and llsbing, 
customs ancl disputed questions, the general stiiK?riutendent of the State 
Admnistration, representatives of the commission tor the protcctiorr of na- 
tional rrlduJlry,^ he chambers of nidu.sUy and of eommeiee ancl the farmers’ 
and shiirowners’ associ.itiorrs, a workman mi'mber of the Iristrlritc of Social 
Reform, a x.iilway diiec'toi, a ic“])ie.s(‘irlativc* of the eoalminrrrg companies 
and another of the genei.d .issociatron ol slockfarnicrs, a publicist, and two 
representatives ol consuiiurs Such is the constitution of this ec luiriittee 
which, owing lo its large and heterogeneous nientlu'rship, lacks ela-.tieity 
and irntegrity. It worilcl have done no really ttsc-ful work ; it wc'uld even 
have riupecled official action in the succc'C'ding period in wliicli a irational 
policy in relation to the IcKKl-.sitpply really had its beginning in vSpain. 

Tire Ceiitnl ProWsionius Committee was created on 30 April iqtyand 
dissolved five months later. While it existed it eonihrod itself eirtirely 
to a work of investigation which lus been of .some irse to the institutions 
wliich succeeded it . No efleetrve or durable part of its legislation relative 
to the food-supply has survived. 

Ill this and the succeeding periods, until the time when the general 
provisioning c'ommis^ariat was iiutitritecl, there* were formed, for the study 
of Vtuion.i a’-peets of the* piobk'm, a siK-c'ial provisioning eonmii.ssl<»n, .1 
eommittee ol trausjxut for railways and a eommittr'c of informsii tort on ugri 
eultuial production, and each of tluesc" wii}( inti'iided to give* advic'c within 
its own province 

Thus from the time when difficulties wit h regard to the* nation', s sup- 
plies fir.st became* nnmifest, that is from tire dote ol tin* declaration of war, 
there were govr'rnmontal provisions afleeUug the f<Mul-su]>ply, bul until the 
middle of 1917 they wc*rc of u preliminary eliiirac'te'r. In this jieiiod the 
public aii1 hoiitic'S, whom the* abnormality and tire irujKiit atiet* of the* problem 
had surprised, sought only to eollced as many data and as nineh infor- 
matroii .is i)Ohsible. With this ohjec't they made* use* tdadhoc institutions, 
and they hoped that in one w.iy or another the problem would i>tov<* 
to be soluble. ' 
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§ 4 . TlIlC GICNISRAI, PROVISIONING COMMISSARIAT AND ITS PROGKAMML 

It is at this point that the General Piovisioninfi cicalcd 

by a royal decree of 3 October 1917, appears We have alieady seen tha1 
the central food-supply committee was little fitted for aii5'' practical ac- 
tion which would modify even partially the increasing difficulti(‘S encoun- 
tered in providing aiticles of primary necessity. We have said that all 
the agencies which were foimed were used only foi puipo.^es ot consulta- 
tion and investigation. After three years the enciuiries wliich vere to di- 
rect the government ^sjiolicy in so delicate a matter were almost complete, 
and therefoie it was necessary to form an organization controlled by one 
person who should be responsible for the pro\dvSiou and the distiibutioii of 
foodstuffs within the country, and for the deteiminaticui of their pri 'c and 
the restriction of their consumption. 

Thito necessity gave rise to the General Provisioning Commissaiiat, 
already mentioned, which was entrusted to a commissioner nominated b> 
the government. According to the decree couvStituting it, the commissaiiat 
should, as tfle government's delegate, solve all problems relating to the pro- 
visioning of the country, including those connected with the purchase ol 
com abroad, and make proposals to the Minisierio del Fommfo and the Mi- 
nister of Finance wicb regard to sea and land transport and the exportation 
and importation of foodstuffs. For the application of the cited law of 
II November 1916 the commissariat supersedes the suppressed food-supply 
committee. 

This commissariat has made partial use of the material collected by the 
organizations which preceded it, completing such material with the 
results of other researches and with information it has itself obtained . At 
the end of October 1917, that is one month after its foundation, it laid be- 
fore the government a faiily complete jirogramme for a national policy' 
in the matter of the food supply. The piincii)al meusuies considcied by 
the commissaiiat to be demanded by existing circumstances ^etc‘ indicated. 

We will now briefly examine the various items ol this luoguimmo. 

i) Standard Prices of Coal and Selling Syndicates, — It is i)ropos(*tl to 
establish for mines a scale ol prices for coal, coiKSiKUiding I0 its quality, 
and to fix reduced prices for the quality intendc^d foi domestic consumption. 
It is further proposed compulsoiily to establish selling syndicates in mining 
zones to be determined by the government. This fiist measuie would aim 
at regulating the prices of the most favoured industrial pioducts, a mattei 
which the General Commissariat considers uigently necossaiy. It found 
that the price of coal directly influences the cost of agricultuial products, 
and that it would be difficult and even unjust to insist on standard prices 
for foodstuffs while the piice of coal was aiot controlled . Mon ovci the com- 
missariat considers that the artificial rise in prices largely depends on two 
intimately connected factors which ate responsible lor a deficit in Spanish 
economy, those namely, of coal and of transport. To solve this problem 
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the commissariat proposes to institute within 2:oucs fixe cl by the f^ovcinincnt 
syndicates for the site of coal which shall have a ccnipulsoiy cliaracter. 
The mines within these zones must declare, within a short spac(M)f tiiuo. 
the quantity and the quality of their yield of coal and the contrsKls bind 
ing on each of them, together witli the prices stipulated in these ('outrjK'ts 
and the industry for which the coal they concein is destined. 

2) Fixed Prices for Foodstuffs, — The commissariat proj^oscs to fi.K sloJi- 
dard prices for all foodstuffs. The provincial focd-snpply ctmmittccs 
should regulate the prices of these on the basis of the pricCvS all cady esta- 
blished, to wbichthey should add merely the costs oltranspoxt [k m theplai'e 
of production to that of consumption. The commissariat considered that 
it would be a grave mistake to place a standard price on com and leave the 
prices of other articles of primary necessity free, for this would rtstikt the 
sowing of cereal crops, a very serious matter if it be remembered that in 
order to meet the needs of the country the natural yield of grain should 
exceed 38 million quintals. This figure is higher than that r(i>r(scnling 
the current average, and the pioduction of corn should tbeiefoie he 
intensified. 

3) Measures Comieracting Engrossment — It wa.s neo(‘ssary to 2)nvcui 
theclandestinehoardiugof foodstuffs of 2)1 imaiy ntctssily if the (jiuiiitilKS 
hoarded weie sujficient to enable engrossmint. Tlie hoauUd goods must 
then be sequestrated. If the standard 2)rice wert^ not the means of securing 
a just distribution of products, by establishing a balance between the luo- 
visions emanating from producing provinces and those going to consuming 
provinces, by creating a national maifcc*t and by fixing national and not ab- 
normal prices, it would not be a useful but a dangerous factor for it would 
be an obstacle to free trade. Hence arises a necessity for finding a sanction 
for the imposition of standard prices, and therefore the ex)mmitt< e must ])os- 
sess means for combating engrossment. 

4) Requisition and Distribution. — The goveninu‘nt should inteTfii'e* 
directly when requisitions are necessaiy if the c< mmuiics and the 2>rovnlneial 
committees meet with difficulties in milking them. It sltoiild llun bring 
the hoarder of the requisitionc'd foodstuffs and Ihe e'onsunuis' inslituticiiu 
into direct relation with each other. If this be iiiqK/Ssibh- Ihe* goveiiiuuut 
should itself arrange for the distiibulion of the iitce ssa t y h < dslu ffs. WIk n 
once standard prices have been fixed for all foodstuffs, when engrossing 
centres have been denounced, and when hoarders of large stocks huve‘ be come 
known, the true opportunity for the commissariat occurs. It c'an the n at 
once rcqmsition and distribute the goods iu question as exactly u>s i)f>ssible‘, 
being guided by the absence or presence in any jirovinco of an excessive 
supply of the articles essential to life. 

The commissariat^s real object was to establish the exchange, which 
would have these levelling results, in voluntary foim, receiving the ]K)w<r 
to overcome any eventual resistance by general 01 detailed r(qiiisi1i< ns. 

5) Transport — The relation betweem the problems <>1 the fijod su2)2)ly 
and of transport in Spain is, in the opinion of the commibsariut, so close 
that the former can be solved only after the latter. The commissaiiat 

5* 
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therefore proposed in its programme that the executive committee of trans- 
port, over which the Minister of Fomento should preside, should undeit afce : 

а) the organization of existing means of transport, giving a precedence 
to the trade in foodstufis ; b) the employment of nevC" means of tjanstK)il' 
on temporary railroads to be removed afterwards ; c) the immediate con- 
struction of mining railway in order to aid production, and of railways which 
will facilitate the communications between producing and consuming pro- 
vinces ; d) the revision of tariffs for the transport of foodstuffs and 1 he insti- 
tution of special tariffs to provide for State requisitions, together uitli the 
determination, when necessary, of comjjensation for railway companies ; 
e) the purchase and the manufacture of the material of tians]')oil on behalf 
of the State. 

б) Importation, — The general provisioning commissaiiat, which a roy- 
al decree has already made responsible for the purchase of coin abroad, 
also proposed the importation, as a matter of urgent necessity, of Baitish 
coal, Algerian phosphorites, nitrate of soda from Chile, and material for 
the manufacture and the repair of the engines in Spain. The importation 
of com aimed at securing a maa^^in, that is an excess over the necessary 
quantity which would render the manoeuvres of engrossers,^ vain. The 
importation of coal tended to supplement the insufficient production 
and to meet the needs of transport especially. The imported phosphorites 
and nitrates would supply the manure factories which would aid agaicul- 
tural'production. Finally the material for the manufacture and repair of 
engines would obviously serve to increase means of transport or at leovSt to 
prevent theii diminution. 

7) Exportation, — With regard to exportation, the commissaiiat pro- 
posed in its programme to follow the polic}’’ of absolute!}’* prohibiting the 
sending of foodstuffs out of the countr}L even if they were produced in 
quantities exceeding the needs of consumption, while current market piicCvS 
maintained their level. This last pait of the commissariat's recommenda- 
tions was due to the fact that the existing quantities of rice and oil much 
exceeded those needed for the country's consumption, wliile at the same time 
the price of these commodities remained very high because at centres where 
they were produced a permission to export them abroad could c( rlainh 
be obtained. In view of Ihis phenomenon of a production going beyond 
the needs of consumption and yet not in the least lowering Ihe world’s 
prices, the commissariat proposed to prohibit exportati('U absolutely until 
the selling syndicates and federations should themselves offer, on sure gua- 
rantee, reserves sufficient for the country's consumption at maxima selling 
prices within the country. Failing this guarantee, the commissariat eon- 
sideied the authorization of exportation to be quite impossible, for prices 
could never be reformed if producers were left certain that the}’' would 
be able to export freely without fulfilling the preliminary condHions. 

8) Contreband, — The commissariat proposed to increase the police 
corps and the civil guard, appointing extra men to the provisioning service, 
and to extend the districts of watches. The coinmissariat truly remarked 
that the first effect of a general regulation of prices and the imposition of 
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standard prices is an enormous pressure at tlie fioutier, for articles affc^'t- 
ed by tbe regulation tend to pass into neighbouriiy countries where tliej 
fetch prices two or three times higher than those curmit on lionic imukets. 
Hence tlie impossibility of really dealing with tbe problem oJ tJie f<Ki<1 
supply if a policy of piohibition is inaugurated and an uuj«ussable 
is not at t le same time erected at the frontier. If this latter mcasiue wen* 
neglected, to lower the price of articles of primary necessity would h<' to 
cause their exodus. 

9) StaUsHes. — It was proposed to establish in Spain a (lepjuhuciil f<»i 
the statistics of provisioning and of crops. In § 2 wc noted the insufficiency 
and incompleteness of statistical data, which obliged us to have rceoiiise 
to indirect means in order to investigate the causes of the provisoning prof)- 
lem. The importance of the new department, as the secretarial proposes 
that it shall he formed, will be understood. It is intended that it shjill base 
ife resolutions entirely on an exact knowledge of the production, consump- 
tion and prices of all articles which serve to provision the country. 

Such are, briefly, the proposals which the General Provisioning Com- 
missariat presented to the government at the end of October 1917. They 
are seen to be co-ordinated and inter-related proposals, aiining cveulually, 
after the course of exportation has been regulated, at bunging alioiit a 
suitable distribution of articles of primaiy ncce-ssity by intensifying liuii- 
sport and by using standard prices and requisitions to pieveiit jthtisive 
speculation. • 


§ 5. MSASCRBS adopted by Tin? GOVERNMENT. 

The government has followed this programme of the General Provision- 
ing Commissariat, Httle by little translating into legislative measures a 
large number of their proposals either iu their euiirely or in a more or less 
modified form. 

There is first of all the royal decree us to transixut, rlated ao < WoIk-i 
1917. In order to render a somewliat congested huul trallic more exjH'di 
ttous and to obtain the maximum yield from the inateiial of liun..iHut, in 
order to cause an iuflow into ports of merehandizi' which sjiould Is- «>aiiie*l 
by coasting vessels without causiug a irotie<'ahle diflereuce In-twer-n fu>ighl‘, 
^d the costs of railway transport, the decree divides the c-Oiust of Spain 
the group of Cantabrico, and lire southern and eastern grouirs. To (wh 
port comprised in these groups a zone of influence is assigned forthe trjiiTio 
by the sea-route which it must undertake. The decree indicates the extent 
of these zones, givii^ the name of the last station in each. It is futtlu*i 
ptovid^ that goods weighing mote tlian 500 kilogrammes sJiall nol he ae- 
cepted for express transport, except live stock of all kinds, iwultry and fn'sh 
food. For slow transport, cargoes of less than 60 kilogtamiues will nol 
be accepted unless they come from one of the stations in the grotiits and 
are destined for others of them. The execution of tlie provisions of the 
royal decree is entrusted to the committoc of maritime Iraffie, 
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There is also the royal order of 14 November 1917 which lefers to the 
puichase of com abroad and is perhaps one of the most impoitant 
measures regarding the Spanish food-supply wliicli have evu been taken 

Accoiding to this order Spanibh piodticers cd floui who wish lo buy com 
abioad will by the medium of the geneial provisioning c< mmissaiiat vsend 
the Minister of Finances a note of the purchases they wish to mafcc^ in or- 
der that these may be approved. When they are approved, the contracts 
will be made directly between buyeis and sellers who will, without State 
aid or intervention, resolve all questions which may arise with regard to 
their execution. 

State aid in importing com consists in : a) the grant by means of the 
committee of maritime traffic of ships needed for transport, at reduced 
freights to be determined by this committee; and b) an oxcm])lion 
fron tariff dues and from taxes on maritime tran&ix)rt, for wliich the 
State becoming responsible. 

The State will pay to sellers, on behalf of purchasers, the amount shown 
on invoices when ships reach the ports for which they are destined, but will 
be repaid by the purchasers in cash. If the pur chairs find it more conve- 
nient to pay in instalments they may do so in the case of one third of the 
sum due, giving notes on the Bank of Spain falling due in 30, 60 and 90 days 
and guaranteed by persons or institutions known to be solvent. 

The purchasers cannot have the com delivered to them until they have 
paid for it or handed over notes of this kind. In distributing the imported 
com the industrial power of factories will be taken into account, and the 
fact that certain provinces do not produce corn or produce a quantity less 
than that consumed. 

Producers not wishing to conform to the provisions of the royal ordci 
must form in the various districts purchasing committees, which will 
propose purchasing terms conforming to the prices which will be fixed 
in Spain for eorn and flour, taking distribution in their cHsinets in1(> 
account. 

The price of corn at its place of arrival, on the quay, will be deteimiiu d, 
when account has been taken of the cosi price of freight , and c»f insiu aiicc, 
port dues, and the cost of transport, unloading and delivery, by the* Mini- 
ster of Finances on the proposal of the provisioning cc^mmissmial, but 
will in no case surpass the price of home-grown com in the siuue port . The 
commissariat will fix in relation to lliis price and to spccisil local a)iulitions 
not only the sscUing price of flour but also the qualities and qiumtitics with 
which the producer is obliged to deal. 

The selling price of flour may be higher than that of com but by no 
rnore than ii pesetas a quintal, calculated on the net weight, irrespec- 
tively of the containing vessel and in the warehouse of the flour factory. 
The sale of flour will be directed by the provincial ccmmittces of the food- 
supply who will keep a running account with every producer in order that 
the quantity of com each receives and the destination of his flour may be 
known. 

The producers enjoying these facilities will make to the deposit fund 
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a cautionary payment of 2 per cent, of the amount of provisional invoices, 
thus giving security for the fulfilment of their obligations. 

Such deposits will be repaid within eighteen days of the payment of 
the last relevant notes. 

By means of three royal orders, two of them datcdyMtiieh and one 
of them 2 March 1918, the government fixed the maximum selling prices of 
corn, rice and oil. These maxima are for com warehoused or carted at the 
place of production, 40 pesetas a quintal ; for oil at the producer’s ware- 
house, not in any vessel, 1.54 pesetas for tlie ordinary quality and 1.60 pe- 
setas for the superior quality. 

The royal order of 30 April 1918 is equally important. It directs that 
an institution to be called the Eisicultural federation shall be brought into 
being by government initiative, and shall consist of Spanish farmers, 
wholesale merchants and manufacturers producing and treating rice. This 
institution is ashed for by the general provisioning commissariat, and it 
shall aim at facilitating the supply of the home market, and intervening 
in the exporting business wliich ensues when a regular authorization for 
the exportation of a suiqjlus is obtained. 

The Risicultunil Federation will be managed by a committee of seven 
members, namely two representatives of the farmers, two of the mercliants 
and two of the manufacturers and a delegate and nominee of the provision- 
ing commissariat who shall be president. Its duties sliall be : «) to draw 
up general statistics as to available quantities of rice ; 6) to centralize the 
sale of rice for exportation ; c) to help the commibsariat by facilitating the 
provisioning of the home market at the established .standard prices ; d) to 
see that the quantities of rice correspond to the declarations made r^arding 
them ; e) to solve all que.stions submitted to it. 

.AJl who belong to the federation will report selling contracts to the 
committee. On the home market unrestricted freedom of contiact will 
be respected, saving due regard to fixed prices and to measures ensuring 
the victualling of the nation. 

Finally we must notice sj^'ially the royal dc'Ctec of 31 May 191 8 which 
provides that the whole Spanish mcTchant navy sliall be employed on mari- 
tme trafiic for the transport of commodities of which the govwuniont txtn- 
siders the importation, ciradation or exportation to be in existing circum- 
stances indispensable to national wonrmy. With this object! he gcuienil 
provisioning commi.s.sariat may annul contracts for transport or su.spt“nd 
their cfEectiveness if it deem .such action to be indispen.sable in order to 
render the fleet available and organize trafBic. 

Executive power, subject to the instructions of the commissariat, is 
entrusted by tlris royal decree to tbe committee of maritime traffic which 
shall have the following duties : i) to dcsi^atc the ships which are to render 
services determined by tbe general provisioning commissariat ; 2) to fix, 
with this commissariat’s approval, the freights thus becoming due ; 3) to 
propose indemnities which may he granted for costs of overtime, 5) to oiga- 
nize the lines of the national coasting service ,* 5) to solve qiie.stions as to 
claims made by owners and loaders ; 6) to ellc*ct liquidations and the distri- 
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bution of losses among owners for the services they accomplish at reduced 
freights ; 7) to discharge all duties imposed by the government and thegeneial 
provisioning commissariat in the matter of maritime traffic. 


Such are the chief legislative measures which were the outcome ol the 
proposals of the provisioning commissariat. It has been seen that these mea- 
sures constantly increase the commissariat's importance and extend its 
sphere of activity. The Spanish government has in general accepted the 
directing principles established by the commissariat, and public authori- 
ties have been able to overcome the tenacious opposition of many interested 
persons and bodies as well as that of the middlemen and engrossers wlro 
sought to take advantage of the agitation to which the abnormal situation 
gave rise. 

The measures talmn by the Spanish government to solve the problem 
of the food supply are still of such recent date that their results cannot 
be judged or appreciated. The favour and satisfaction with which the na- 
tion has received them, especially the consumers, justify the hope that whci 
further measures have completed them they will at least have the efleci 
of facilitating the solution of the problem which we have studied and have* 
found to be on the whole a grave one. 
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xMUini, fgrS 

The Agricultural Policy Sub-Conimittec of the Reconstruction Coinniit- 
tee, appointed in AugUit 1916 to consider and rqwrt upon methods of 
effecting an iucrcaso iu the home-grown food .supplies, luivif.g regard to the 
need of such increase ill the iuteresls of uatioual security, lins jast ihsued 
its report (i) which is a full exposition of the position of agriculture 
in tliis country. It opens with an historical preface which is a brief stii- 
vey of agricultural conditions during the last lmndr(*d years and the poli- 
tical and social factors e.\;crci.sing an influence on them; and it proceeds 
to deal in detail with the v.irious problems conmettd witli British agri 
culture. A number ol moie or le,ss dnustie ucoiinuemlationR are made 
by the committee with the object of ensuring agrnultuial leconstiuction. 

The subjects dealt with include : 

(i) Effects of the agricultural dcpiession ; (j) hlml loi a new agricul- 
tural policy ; (3) Agricultural wag(*s ; (4) Price of wheat and oats ; (5) Ef- 
fect of guaranteed prices on rents ; (6) Method of securing increased pro- 
duction : (7) Sugar beetroot ; (8) Scoiie and limitation of tlu' inejuby ; 
(9) The departments of amculturc; (to) Organization and co-operation; 
(ii) A^cultural credit ; (I2) Small holdings, ownership, and t(-nancy ; 
(13) Vills^e recoiistructionf, village industries, and rural life ; (14) Titlu' 
redemption ; {15) Ivocal taTcation ; (iG) T))e Agricultural Holdings A('l ; 
(17) Acclamation and drainage ; (18) 'Jleer forests ; (ly) 'I'lie elimination 
of pests and weeds; (20) The .supply of artificial manures; (.u) Weights 
and measures: and [ii) Ibimsix)!!. 

f' ■ It is not proijosed to give hen- a summaiy of the whole te|Knt. 
The following vei batim abstracts of some of its principal pui ts will iiffoid 
an idea of the couunittee’s views and roeoramoiidations. 


§ I. iNTKOmTCTlON. 

“ We desiie at the outset to expkiu that we weu' infoimed tliat llie 
•luestion asked us did not refer to war but post-war conditions, .and our n- 
port is drawn up from tliat point of view only. Ncvctlu-less, it is evident 

(t) Vninli-riin report ot Ihesub-corarailln-,^™^! early in U)i7,lsiiotk’i-tl Iu i-mimi lion 
wHllitlu-Coui I’liKluitioii AetiiH«lii,siU'lorl)eululH-ri<ii„iMi«ib 7 , ami fi 
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that for some time after the war agriculture must be seriously affected 
by the conditions which have prevailed during the war. Any inducements 
and assistance, which the farmers receive now to kcej) their fields cultivated 
or to cultivate additional land, will Ix'ar fruit in the post-war period, and 
may even be considered as direct steps towards the object we have in view . 
We trust, therefore, that we shall not be considered to have passed beyond 
our legitimate subject when we express our conviction that farmers need 
and deserve all the help and encouragement which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can possibly give them at the present time. 

“ The experience of the war has shown that the dependence of the 
United Kingdom on imported food has already involved the country in 
special difi&culties, and in the future may become a source of real danger. 
We liave found that it has increased the cost of the war ; aggravated the 
difficult problem of regulating f orei gn exchange ; and absorbed an undue pro- 
portion of the tonnage of the mercantile marine at a time when its services 
have been so sorely needed for other purposes. We are conscious also of 
the possibility of a development in the construction of submarines which 
in a future war might make impossible a continuous supply of food to the 
people of the United Kingdom from overseas. We hope and pray that the 
greater sanity of nations and their increased obedience to the Divine law 
may save our country from any repetition of the hideous catastrophe which 
has today overwhelmed Europe, but we can feel no positive assurance that 
this win be the case, and we do not think that we should be faithful to our 
tnist for our descendants if we omitted to take any practicable measiures 
to increase the national safety in a future time of need. We can well 
imagine that in some future struggle the comparative independence of the 
United Kingdom of a supply of food from overseas might be a determining 
factor of victory. Apart from these grave considerations, it is evident that, 
after the war, the financial and physical welfare of the country will demand 
that the productive capacity of the soil should be developed to the fullest 
extent. Burdened with a huge debt, the nation will be strongly interested 
in producing as much as possible of its food at home, in order tJiat It may 
buy as little as possible abroad. Exhausted in mau power, it will find in the 
expansion of the rural populati<ni of these islands the best restorative of 
its Adtality and creative energy. 

“ We have approached the problem entrusted to us exclusively from the 
poiiit'o/ view of national security and welfare, and we have endeavoured 
to formulate a scheme of agricultutal poUcy which may be generally 
accepted by the nation and adhered to through a long course of years 

§ 2. UBED BOR A NEW AGEICUETURAI, POUCY. , 

“ We are confident that, as the years pass by and agriculture becomes 
more intensive in the United Kingdom, an increase of production will be 
reached which would now appear impossible to many farmers, and that, 
if the agricultural policy which we recommend is carried out steadily and 
coutinuously, a great change will be effected within a generation. 
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“ Nothing in agriculture can be done by the wave of a magicia n ’s wund . 
Results can only be produced in the United Kingdom as in Gennaiiy by 
a constant and consistent policy. The State must adopt such a policy niul 
formulate it publicly as the future basis of British agricidituc, ami explain 
to the nation that it is founded on the highest consideral ions of the coninioii 
weal. It mast be explained to landowners, fanners, and agriciiUntal la- 
bourers ahke that the experience of tliis war has shown that the niethod.s 
and*Tesults of land management and of fanning arc matters involving tlu' 
safety of the State, and are not of concern only to tlic iutere.sts of indivi- 
duals. They must be plainly told that the security and welfare of tlw 
State demand that the agricultural laud of the country mast gratltially lx* 
made to yield its maximum production both in foodstuffs and in timber (t). 
The history of our country shows that, when once the path of duty is pointed 
out to them and they understand how grave is the responsibility put iiiwti 
them, neither landowners nor farmers nor agricultural labourers will fail 
to rise to the emergency. 

“ There is much excellent estate management and much high farming 
in the United Kingdom to-day, but there is also much slack estate manage- 
ment and bad farming, or management and farming which, while profitable 
to the persons intercsted,do not takenational rcqniTemcnts as to food piodiic- 
tioii into account. That thisissois known toall who havt' studied the pre- 
sent conditionsof British agricniture. The ca uses of had estal nia nagetiK'iit 
and farming are lack of suifcible education or of capital (often found in com- 
bination) on the part of landowners and farmers, the iictsoiial equation of 
character, the excessive encouragement of game, the acqiiisitimi of land for 
the sake only of its amenities, and the conviction that the Stall* has no in- 
terest in the treatment of agricultural land and that it is the concern only 
of the individuals dependent upon it. 

" The general average of farming must be stc'adily and ('oiitinuously 
raised throughout the United Kingdom ; the grass land and the arable land 
alike must be more intensively cultivated ; the iniprovmncnt of live stock, 
for which landowners and farmers have done so much even tlirough the 
yiars of acute depression, must lx* progressive ; much gnixs land must be 
reconverted into arable ; the sugar beet iiidH.stry and tlio niatiufa<*tuu* if 
jjotato products can be introduced into Briti.sh agricuKurc to its grt'ivt ad- 
vantage : estates must be managed with a single eye to mnxiiiium prodiic- 
tion ; capital must be attracted to the industrial etiuipnii'iii sind impnw*- 
ment of the land and to the operations of intensive fanning ; agricnllnral 
labourers must be provided with an adequate .stipply of good eottagi's ; 
small holdings both of owners and of occupiers must be fo, stored to provide 
a " ladder " for the agricultural labourer and for the demobilized sailors 
and soldiers ; the organization of agriculture must be developed ; the counti^ 
must be permeated with a complete system of agricultural education ; 
the status of the department of agriculture must be improved and their 


(i) The subject of forestry w*is ref errccl to another sub-fommit toe of the Ket'onsinieiiou 
Committee, wliobc report wc suinmaiizc in otir issue for April mill, p.u»(- 
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powers enlarged and reinforced by afsociation with existing agricultural 
and administrative bodies, both national and local. All these questions 
and others of much importance, such as reclamation, the incidence of 
local taxation, credit, the working of tlie Agricultural Holdings Act, etc., 
etc., will be d^t with in oiir report, which will present a sclieme of agri- 
cultural policy as one whole ; but we think it our duty to put in the fore- 
front our conviction that a basis of security and stability of the conditions 
under which agriculture is to be carried on in the future must be •the 
foundation of the whole structure, and that without it the increase of pro- 
duction, which we predict, ca nn ot be realized. 

“ We are of opinion that the conditions of agriculttue must be made 
so stable that out of its profits the agricultural labourer can be assured a fair 
wage, the cultivator of the soil a fair return for his capital, energy, and 
brains, and the landowner a fair return for the capital invested in the laud, 
and we believe that this stability can never exist so long as there is a pos- 
sibility of a recurrence of the prices of the late period of depression. 

“ We recommend that the State should fix a minimum wage for the 
ordinary agricultural labourer in each county, guarantee to the farmer a 
minimum price for wheat and oats, and take steps, as set forth in later 
paragraphs, to secure the increase of production which is the object of the 
guarantee. The cereal crops are the pivot of agriculture, and we do not 
consider that dairy and stock farming will in any way be prejudiced by our 
proposals. Moreover, as we have already stated, these very important 
branches of the agricultural industry can be more, not less, advantageously 
conducted on arable land than on grass land In the United Kingdom 
there is land so adapted to pasture that its retention in grass can be defend- 
ed on economic grounds. There is also grass land the soil of which is a 
day so sticky that in the climate of these islands under the plough " season 
can only be got upon it ” once in three or four years ; and there is other 
land where the climatic conditions render the harvest precarious. It 
would be useless to plough sud’ land. Of the rema’iiing grass land a hirge 
proportion could be ploughed ui) with advantage to the farmer, the land- 
owners, and the Sia e. The interests oi the Slate demand that more land 
should be put under the plough, and any landowner and dairy or stock 
farmer, who chooses to convert part of his grass land into arable, could at 
once obtain the benefit of the guarantee and at the same time increas** the 
output of his particular products. 

" We have no authority to consider the fiscal policy of the country a.s 
a whole ; our reference, though a very important one, is strictly limited, and 
we shall confine our report to an answer to it. At the same time we think 
it right to put on record our opinion that if the State, for reasons of gene- 
ral policy, were to adopt a tariff on manufactured goods, then a tariff cor- 
responding in degree (with the nece&sary differentiations between the pro- 
ducts of the empire, of allied, and of other countries) should be imposed 
on imported foodstuffs such as dairy produce, meat and com, and that spe- 
cial conrideration ^ould be shown to the produce of the more intensive 
forma of agriculture (of which fruit and hops and flax may be cited as exam- 
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pies), where the capital invested and the animal expenditure in cultivation 
and the proportion of that expenditure on labour, are particularly large. " 


§ 3 Method oe securzno incki-ia-sed vkooxiction. 

" The government has no fairy touch which will enable it to produ<'<> 
instantaneous results. It must work through, and by means of, the men 
who are now holding and cultivating the laud. If it was so foolish as to 
try and do their work as well as its own, the only result would be to bring 
agricultural production to a standstill. There is lio body of men in exist- 
ence except the farmers of the United Kingdom and those who have nuali - 
fied, or who are quah'fying, to become fanners, who are capable of farming 
the land. Technical knowledge based on experience is just as es.senliai 
for successful fanning as education and brains and capital. It is when all 
these qualifications exist in combination that the best f''nning is found 
Therefore the State must give time to all concerned to adjmst thcniselvi*!i. 
to the new conditions dictated by considerations of national safety. It 
should fonnulate its policy and explain the reasons for it in simple definite 
tenns ; it should make clear the iiart it pioposes to play itself, that the po- 
licy explained will, be steadily and c insistently followed, and tliat, while 
•the policy is being worked out, the agricultural industry will not be sub- 
jected to any Imrrassing legislation. The , State must , in shojt , tals.<- every 
means in its power to give confidence and n sense of stability to land- 
owners, fanners and agricultural labourers. It must then till tluise (in.sH's 
exactly what is expected of them, and appeal to their highe.st in.stincts of 
patriotism to put personal predilections side, and to unite to carry out a 
policy on the success of which the safety of their country may some day 
depend. The standard set liefore their eyes should be the highest- -not 
to be content till the whole soil of the United Kingdom is producing the 
greatest possible return of foodstuffs or of timber. It must lx* clearly mxler- 
.stood that henceforth bad fanning is a ilanger to the >State, and that the 
waste of good land on game or games is inconsistent with patfiotisni. There 
will be plenty of room for game or golf in niodcration, but too much game, 
or golf links carved out of fat land, make an inroad on the prodnetion of 
foodstuffs wliich can no loiigti Ik* ilefeiniwl. Rabbits must licrwiguiwd 
to be what they aie, a cuise to Ixith agiieiiltuie and foiestry. There sue 
localities where the rabbit defies extemiiuation, but the cllotl to d<‘nJ with 
the pest should never be intermitted. The theory in fact should Ik* lluit 
rabbits are only to be tolerated in completely enclosed spaci*s, where the 
ground is of such a nature that it can more advantageously be* d<*voted 
to tlie production of rabbits than of any other foodstuffs. 

" ’^eu all this has been explained to them, landowners andffarmers 
should fie informed that they will be given reasonable opiiortmi ity to adjiiid 
themselves to the new conclitious. The agricultural labourers bei ng secui- 
ed their share of profits by the institution of a minimum wage, tlie land- 
owners and the fanners may be left to adjust their shares iH'twewi them and 
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also to come to an agreement (which is essential) about the relaxation of 
covenants against the ploughing of grass land or of any others which tend 
to discourage good farming. We are satisfied that they will have no dif- 
ficulty in doing so much more satisfactorily than the State could foi them. 

“ We entertain no doubt that landowners, farmers and agricultural 
labourers alike will realize the greatness of the trust reposed in them, that 
they will rejoice at the recognition of the fundamental importance of agri- 
culture to the national life, and that they will do all, and more than all, 
that their country demands of them. But we recognize that, when once 
the State has embarked on such a policy as we recommend, for the sake of 
the nation’s safety, it can run no avoidable risk of its failure. Neither 
the idiosyncrasies nor the incapacity nor the lack of patriotism of indivi- 
duals can be allowed to interpose even a paitial barrier to the success of a 
national policy ” 


§ 4. New powers for the board of agricut^tdee. 

“ We recommend that the Board of Agriculture (i) should be empow- 
ered temporarily to supersede the landowner in the management of the 
estate for all purposes essential to agriculture. It should put the estate, 
or such portion of the estate as it might deem necessary (except the man- 
sion and the garden and park, if any, attached to the mansion), into the 
hands of a manager whose salary should be fixed by the Board of Agri- 
culture and made a charge upon the estate. He shoidd have the same pow- 
ers in respect of the management of the agricultural land included in the 
estate as the owner had, and he should manage the estate es trustee for the 
owner. He should be a man of proved experience and capacity in the ma- 
nagement of an agricultural estate, and he should render a yearly report 
and statement of accounts to the owner and to the Board of Agriculture. 
The balance of income, if any, derived from the estate after the pajnuent 
of the necessary outgoings should .be remitted half-yearly to the owner by 
the Board of Agriadture. When once the management of au e.state had 
beeij so taken over by the Board of Agriculture, it should retain 
that management for five years, unless within that period there had 
been a successor in title to the original owner, in which case the estate 
should be handed back to his management at the end of the airrent famiiiig 
year, if he so desires it and is prepared to accept such Uabilitics as may 
have been incurred in connection with it. If there had been no change of 
ownership within that period, the Board of Agriculture should be empow- 
ered to hand back the estate to the original owner at its termination if it 
was satisfied that the future management of the estate would be satisfac- 
tory* If it was not so satisfied, then it would continue to manage the estate 
for another quinquennial period, and so on from five years to five years, 

(i) The Board ol Agrfcultute and Fisheries for Snglaiul and Wales j and fcw Scotland the 
Board ol Agrlcattare, Scotland. 
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until there had been a change of ownership. The owner slionld through- 
out be undisturbed in the exercise of .s])ortiiig right.s over llie t.slale, ,siib- 
jc*ct to the power of the manager of tin* estate to prevent 11io.se spoiling 
rights being exercised in a manner detrinienl.il to agriuiltme oi lou.sirv 
If the owner of such an estate is unable or unwilling to devidop il for the 
purpose of agricultural production, the Hoard of Agritulture should have 
the power to borrow from the I, and Connnissiouers and to tlcvelop it foi 
that purpose by the expenditure of capital, the charges tor whii'h (inteK.st 
and sinking fund) should have priority over all existing ^ harges on 1 he land 
charged according to the principle embodied iii the luipiovenietit of hand 
Act, 1864. During the period of supersession the power of the owner to 
make any fresh charges on the estate, or part of the c.state, should be sus- 
pended, and the existing c'bargcs on it, whether by way of moilgage or of 
settlement, should be paid out of the pioceeds of the land by the Hoaul 
of Agriculture. 

" For the guidance of all conc’crned it should be* laid down tlmt it shall 
be the duty of every landowner so to manage his (?.state, and tluil it shall 
be an implied condition in every lease or tenani'y agrevment, tliat the t<‘- 
nant of agricultural Lmd sluill cultivate' the same according I ) the approved 
practice of the best agriculture, with a view to the c'conomic iirodutlioii in 
the interests of the conmiuuity of the grc'atcst amount of foodstuffs (for 
man or beast) of which the land, liaving regard to its quality and position, 
is reasonably capable. 

" Where laud is being badly farmed by a tenant who holds a least.', and 
who persists in farming badly after being duly warned of tlu' ultimate con- 
sequences, the landowner may bring the case Iwforc the Hoard of Agricul 
ture, at the same time giving formal notice of the action to the te'iiaiit. The 
Board should tber^pon ask the local panel to apjioiut assessors rc'siclent in 
another county than that in which tlie farm is situated to report ni)on the 
farm, and in due course should refer their report to the Review Couuuitti*t'. 
If, as the lesult of the unfavourable nature of tlu' rejioit iii resp<'ct of tlii* 
farming of tlie laud, the Review Conimitle'e' so reToninienele <1, then the* 
Board of Agriculture should be enqx>wered to call upon tlu' laiidownei to 
give twelve months' notice to the tenant to (piit, and that notice sheinld 
have effect as if the tenant had held no lease, but was a tenant holding on a 
yearly agreement. 

" In the later part of our report we shidl deal with ujjrieuUiiml org.i- 
nization in alt its aspects, but it is advisable to state here that in our opi- 
nion the Agrienlturd Department in each county slwuld, in carrying out 
the duties described in this part, act in constant oonsultatiop with a Na- 
tional J^iicultural Council or Board, which wc' hoix' may bc' formed so 
as to represent the progressive agricultural thought of tlie c'ouiitry and 
fulfilling analogous functions to those exercised by the German Agrie'ultnral 
Council” (i). 


(1) See Mu)»i.nTov ; TUv Rccenl Doveloimiwit ol ('.cnii.in Aniu'iiltun . 
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§ 5. RlTRiU, Cm'TAOKS. 

“ TJic piovisiou of good cottages for agricultuud laboiueis with 
gardens attached to them was an urgent question befoi(‘ tlu‘ wui. We 
desire to impress upon His Majesty's Government with the greatest em- 
phasis at om" command that there can be no hope of a satisfaotor5^ develop- 
ment of agriailture as long as the demand for cottages remains unsatisfied. 
The provision of these cottages should be taken in hand without a moment's 
avoidable delay after the war. In another part of our report we shajl 
deal with the improvement of the amenities of rural life, the reconstruction 
of stagnant villages, and the provision of an agricultural ladder " for the 
labourers by means of small holdings. We mention these subjects now ICvSt 
it should be supposed that we consider lhat the interest of the lahotircr in a 
national agricultural policy is limited to the questions of wages and housing. 

** Our attention has been directed to the point that some amendment in 
the Settled Land Acts may be desirable to allow a share of the proceeds 
of the sale of p portion of a settled estate, to be expe^nded on improvements 
other than those specified in the existing Acts " 


§ 6. NEKD BOR TECHNICAL ADVlCl^. 

To bring about the changes in farming which wt contemplate it will 
be necessary for the State, in addition to providing farmers with security 
against loss, to place at their disposal the best available scientific and 
practical advice. Indeed, it will be impossible to carry out the scheme 
(except with serous loss and wastage) unless it is accompanied by an im- 
portant development of the facihties at present available in the United 
Kingdom for agiicnltural education, tecbnical advice, and research. It will 
be necessary to insist on the importance of drainage, and to demonstrate 
throughout the country the best means of ( on verting grass land to arable, 
the best methods of manuring, and the best varieties of sc^ed ; and to carry 
out on a much more complete system than has hitherto been atteiui)t<‘d 
demonstrations devised to show that increased production can bo sminnl 
without loss of profit. These vsubjects are, however, of such iuqwrtauco 
that we are deferring their consideration until the later part of out report. " 


§ 7. Om^ANIZATlON AND ADMINIS'TRATION OB I'lIH DKPARTMI^NTvS 
OF AGRICtmTORT-:. 

"Thefirstthingnecessary afterthewarwiUbetounitethe whole depart- 
ment of agriculture under one roof. Proper administration is quite impos- 
sible when a department is scattered into a dozen separate houses in a 
dozen different streets. The minister in charge of the department should 
be styled, as now, President of the Board of Agriculture, but his salary 
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and status should be raised to an equality with that of the Prevsidout of the 
Board of Trade and the President of the J^ocal Govcrninent Bonid. Tlu; 
staff must be increased and strengthened ; espwiiilly it n<‘0(ls tlio infusion 
of a proper proportion of Class i of the Civil t>ervic(‘ ; nu‘nil)tn*s of 
the staff from whom expert, or at any rate pniclical, knowlodgt* is u‘<|itiiv(! 
should be selected by a combination of the systems of nomination and exa- 
mination; the First Division men, who enter through the Civil Heivice 
examination, should spend at least two out of the fust five ye<irs ol their 
service out of I/Ondon ; it is in our opinion important Ihni they sliould get 
ail early insight into the working of agricultural administration, either on 
the provincial staff of the department or attached to the staff of local au- 
thorities. The provincial staff of the department lequiros reorganizing. 
Before the wax the work of most of the provincial officers covens:! an im- 
possibly large area, but many fresh appointments liavc since bc‘eji made in 
connection with the campaign for food production ; in some cases ofliceis 
may be made responsible for all the work of the Board in a given gt*o- 
graphical area ; in other cases the work of officers must be specialized. In 
this paragraph of our report we merely indicate the fact that the staff of 
the department must be permanently expanded above its pic-war strength. 
In subsequent paragraphs we shall explain what the woik is wliic li in our 
opinion it should do. It may, however, be convenient in tliis place to draw 
attention to the fact that the work of other departuumls <^f the vStat(‘ must 
affect the welfare of the rural population and the state of {igri<*uli m This 
is particularly true of the Board of Education, and of the fyocal (k)veni inent 
Board in respect of the housing problem. It seems to us ne<x»ssaty tluit 
in dealing with rural housing the lyOcal Government Boaul, and in dealing 
withelementary and secondary education in agricultural districts the Ibnrd 
of Education, should work in close touch with the Board of Agriculture. 
The organization of the department in London mu>st be lenuxlelled iti the 
light of experience and in consequence of its increased ivsiK)nsil)iliti(‘S. 
There is, however, one aspect of this reorganization to which we wish to 
draw special attention. It will certainly be nee<‘ssary to enxite a division 
charged with the management of all agricultural propeilies peuniiiuMitly <»r 
temporarily placed under tjie control of the Board of Agricult urc. Bui tho 
President of the Board, in his capacity of a Commissioner of Woods ninl h'o- 
rests, is already responsible for the management of tlw‘ ngricultmal proper- 
ties of the Crown, We think that it woitld be a good plan to auinlgainaU* 
the agricultural side of the Office of Woods and Eorc^sts with tlu* M'!inag<*- 
ment Division of the Board of Agriculture, and to put lx>th st‘ts of agricul- 
tural properties under the same control. 

*' As in Scotland, so in England and Wales, the War Agricultural Com- 
mittees of the County Councils (i) should be replaced by statutory commit- 
tees, which, when constituted, should hive powers of action independently 

(t) Since this paru graph Wti*j dialled the Board of Agriculture lutt. been aupowm^l uimUt 
the Corn Production Act to authorize approved bodies to exercise any of the powm; oi the 
Board under Part IV. of Hint Act, witli a proviso lluU the luxlics so aully«i/od sluiU,in tlie 
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of the County Councils, as in tlje case of the corresponding committees in 
Ireland and of the Kducation Cotiimittccs in Kngland, They should be 
composed of men and ■women who arc not menibeis of the C( iinty Councils 
as well as of members of the Coiiidy Councils, but in both cases alike it is 
essential to secuie the services of persons with practical knowledge of agri- 
culture or some other branch of rural economy, or representative of some 
special rural interest rather than of the (liffercnl districts of the county. 
These Agricultural Committees should absorb the woikof the existing 
Small Holdings and Allotments, Contagious Diseases of Animals, and 
Agricultuial Education Committees (or Sub-Coniniittees) of the County 
Council, and of the Live vStock Committees established by the Boaixl of 
Agriculture in various counties within the last few yeais (all of which 
committees should be abolished), and they should undertake any other 
duties entrusted to them by parliament or delegated to them by the 
Board. A County Council should have the power to set up more than 
one Agiicultural Committee within its area, and the Agricultural Com- 
mitce should have power to form District Sub-Committees. 

“ The Agricultural Committees of England should elect two represen- 
tatives from each County Council area to serve on the English National 
Agricultural Council, already suggested in this report. The President 
of the Board of Agriculture should nominate to it persons representative 
of all agricultural interests, so that, however, the total number of nominate d 
members shall not exceed one third of the council. The President and the 
Parliamexitar3’' Secretary of the Board of Agriculture should be sjo officio 
members. The council so composed should meet at least twice a year to 
discuss questions of agricultural policy brought before it by the president, 
or by any of its members on due notice given, and the president or, in liis 
absence, the pailiamentaiy secretary should preside over its meetings. 

There is already in existence a Welsh Agiicultural Council which is 
not statutoij" but doc*^ useful work. We iccoimiiend that this council 
should continue to pel form thefuiictionsof a national agrintllural council 
for Wales, and tlrnt it should be nmde a statutory lx)dy for the ])inp<>se of 
advising the B<mrd of Agriculture in r<»gard to agricultural niattois i n Wales, 
to which the Board may delegate ceitaiu powers and fuiiclioiis relating to 
local administration. The council should consist as at piesent of two mem- 
bers elected by each Agricultural Committee in Wales and Monmouth and 
the agricultural departments of the two colleges, with not more than twelve 
members nominated by the President of the l^ard of Agriculture, The 
President and the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Agriculture 
should be ex officio members, and the President or, in his absence, the Par- 
liamentary Secretary should preside over its meetings* All the local work 


fbrstmstajice,consistolpeisous whoare acting as raemberi. of the County W.ir Agiiailtur.i I 
Executive Oomtuiitecs. This enoctement, therefore, provisos u nnUiral link bolween the 
Statutory Cominittees here recoimnenrled and those already in existence. See out issue for 
December 1917, page 76. 
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of the Board of ^riculture iu Wales should be under the ehargc of a Prin- 
cipal Ofi&cer of the Board, who should be assisted by an adequate staff and 
have his headquarters and office at a centre in Wales convenieut for Nojth 
and South. 

" We recommend also that there should be established an A}j;ricuhui,il 
Committee for Bngland and Wales, composed of the Ih'csidcnt and Pai lia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board of Agricultuio, eight jnembei.s ilccted by 
the English Agricultural Council, two members elected by the Wclsli Agii- 
cultural Council, and three members appointed by the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. The committee should meet regularly cwi'ty qiuir- 
ter, and on special occasions when summoned. Tlie president or, in hi.s 
absence, the parliamentary secretary, should preside. It should deal with 
any business brought before it by the president, but its members should be 
free to raise and discuss and pa.ss resolutions on any subject of interc-st to 
agriculture or rural life in England or Wales. The proposed annual esti- 
mates should be laid before the committee and discussed by it before Ixdng 
laid on the table of the House of Commons, and when so laid they should be 
accompanied by a memorandum expressing the opinion of the committee 
upon them. All resolutions of the committee should be laid upon the tabic 
of both Houses of Parliament if .so directed by them. 

"The National Agrictilliual Conncil.'- ioj Stolhind, linghiiid, and 
Wales, and the Agricnltural Committees for Se'otland and foi I'lii'iland and 
Wales, should be a])pouite(l afu'sh after evejy general eleelion of the 
county coun'il.4; and the mem1x'r,s s<‘le ted whether by the county eoiin 
<ils, or by the Presidents of the Boards of Agii nillnie, or by tlw National 
Councils, should hold office until the next general election of the county 
councils. 

" If our recommendations are adopted then* will he in exi.stenee iu tJie 
United Kingdom font National Agricultural Councils, re])resentiiig agii- 
culture in Ireland, Scotland, iEiiglaud, and Wales. We suggest Ihat it 
would be of great advantage to agriculture if deUgatt’s fioin these <'()Uiu‘i1s, 
say, tliirty for England and five for Wales, ami ten each for {Scot land and 
for Ireland, were to meet in conference oiicv a 3vur. The < oiiference sjimild 
never be hold two years innniiig in the .same eountiy, but in each eountiy 
in turn, and the tninisler responsibh to ])urliameiit foi the agiidillnie <il 
the country in which the conference is held .shotild mt as its picsident Ibi 
the occasion. An officer of one of the de])aitm(‘iits of s\grieultuie slundd 
he permanent senretary of the conference, and responsible for Du- imstody 
ol its reewds. Wo believe that the re.’nill of such eonfcieuccs would be (i) 
diminish the chances of friclicm between the time depaitnu nls. to encoui 
age the pursuit of a common policy, and lf> infoim pnblie opinion of Du- 
special difficulties and nc'eds of jigricnlture ami of its magiiilnde ami iiii 
porljuice as an industry.^ It w<rtild be a great enconragement to agiiciiHiiu 
if His Majesty tbe King would graciously con.Hiit to lutoii.c | < miaiu ni 
patron of the conference of the combined eotnuils. ” 
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§ 8. IVDT'CATION «!•' WOMl N 

“ Before qitittiiig the subject wc have something special to say about 
tile education of women who cun play a great part in the reconslrueliou of 
agriculture after the war and whose intellectual interest in countr>’ life 
must be surely aroused if we wish to secure an increased rural ixrpulation. 
We hope that numbers of the women who have been working on the land 
during the war will wish to remain in agricultural octuiratiorrs and to 
avail themselves of the openings which will he presented to them in many 
branches of fanuirrg, such avS dairying in its various forms, prg-breedrug, 
arrd poultry keeping. We hope that every possible enconragenieul will b<* 
given to women so disposed and that the agricultural colleges will see to it 
that their courses are made suitable to them, and that the ])Os”ts of lecture-rs 
are a* open to fully qualified women as to men. 

“ The subject has already been fully dealt with in the report (ira5) 
to the Board of Agriculture and fisheries of the Agricultrtral Eelucation 
Conference (Agricultural Education for Women), which did such a great ser- 
vice in .stimulating an interest in agricultural education We desire to ex 
press our complete concurrence with the followirrg reflection extracted from 
paragraph 3 of the report : ‘ It is between 14 and 16 years of age that so 
many of the girls brought up in rural districts at present lose touch of couir- 
try life. No matter what facilities for agricultural education may be oflered 
to them later, these girls will have neither the taste nor the aptitude for it. 
This is a naatter for serious consideration in view of the fart that it is women 
no less than men who are responsible for rural depopulation, and tlrat 
there is no inducement in the form of higher wages wliich will tempt them 
to return. ' The fact is that the local coiKhtions which have brought about 
rural depopulation, bad housing, low wages, lack of prospects, affect wo- 
men even more than men, and that the influence of women might be exerted 
in the opposite direction if they hud been taught to make more comfort- 
able homes with less drudgery, and if they luul the necessary knowledge to 
enable them to build up a .-ocial older in which the natural advantages of 
country life could be made to counterbalance the artificial attractions 
of the town. " 


§ 9 . PURCHASl'5 OF lAKD BII,L. 

“ We recommend that the principle.'! of the Purchase of Eaud Bill 
should be adopted and an Act passed to give effect to it. We attach spe- 
cial importance to clause ii of the Bill, which prohibits sub division and 
sub-letting, and we strongly advise tliat tlie piiuciplo of this clause should 
form an int^al part of any purchase scheme. ” 
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§ 10. Village reconstruci'ion, industries, and sociai, lire. 

"Tho intimate connection between a plentiful supply of agricultural 
labour and an increase in the output of home-grown food — the primary 
object of our reference — was recognized in the early stages ol our enquiry, 
and the recommendation with regard to faiin wages contained in Part I. 
of our report was framed to meet the competition of other aud better pai<l 
industries. But, in our opinion, the question is nob merely one of wages ; 
the conveniences and interests of town life exercise an attraction upon the 
young rural labourei which can only be met by offering counter attractions 
in the country .districts ; and no agricultural policy will be worth having 
which does not aim at a better developed social life in our villages, at the 
introduction of fresh industrieo into the country districts, and at a large 
increase in the rural population. To this end an effort must be made to 
break through the cstagnation in the life of too many villages by offering 
better opportanities for social inlercourse and amusement, by aroi>sing a 
stronger fev‘ling of corporate existence and r<‘six)nsibility, andb3»‘ opening 
out improved prospects of advancement to the energetic and hard working. 
With the advance of education a desire for gieater oi)i>ortunities luis arisen 
among the more active juid ambitious of the younger generation, causing 
them to covet the greater scope for their energies offered in urban districts. 
The proposals made ujider this bead ol our re poll arc de^signed to hssen 
the despondency of outlook sometimes assoeiate<l witJi existing conditions 
and to provide a machinery, which docs not at present exist, tor tlie improve- 
ment of village life. 

‘‘The difference between villages, even in tlie same neigbbourliood, 
is often marked. Some seem to carry outward evidence of tlie prosirerity 
and happiness of their inhabitants, while the aspect of others, less fortunate, 
seems to indicate with equal plainness a dull and colourless outlook. 
In the former are seen smiling gardens, well cultivated and conveniendy 
sitaated allotmeiitvS cottages in good repair, village ])laygTonnds, and so- 
cial clubs and reading rooms ; in the latter, with land in abundant*e uromid, 
we find cottages jxissessiug no gardens oi hisuJQiicient garden.^ huddled 
gether so as to reproduce some of the evils of town slums, mnl abst*iice of all 
the amenities of life, and allolmeuts (i) so dislunt from the centre of the vil 
lage as to be difiicult of access and inconvenimt for cultivation, the whole 
presenting an appearance indicative of the conditions i>rovailing llKTein. 
Enquiry will usually show that the difference is due to the fact, that in one 
village a guiding spirit has exercised a sustained policy of develoimu'nl, 
based upon a clear perception of the requirements of tlie inhabitants and a 
study of the best means of providing for tliem, while the other has been 
without these advantages. In this connection it has been iKnnlt*d out that 
an examination of the ma£>s of th<- Ordnance Survey reveals how lacking 


(i) Ror rural alloLiueuls in England sec tUe article in our Isitue Xor l^Vbrtuuy 
page 155 . 
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in system has been the development of the otdinaiy village. In its midst, 
even adjoining tb- village street, may be often found land lei with laige 
farms, which might better be used for housing ox other public ]mi poses, foi 
providing gardens, cow pastures or allotments, or fpi ou'ujxilion will) ad- 
jacent cottages- But it is no one's business to lakf' the lead in denumding 
a better scheme of itse foi the land, nor does any ma«*liint‘ry exist by whic h u 
reanangement could be car ied out. An atmosphere of sLiciuil ion puvaih , 
and it is not surprising that the best men in such distiicls ])icfc? to try 
fortune in places offering greater scope for their ambition. 'J'lic Uss effi- 
cient remain, and the deterioration in the rural woiking populalioti, >1 Jiich 
complaint is often made, becomes an accomplislicd fact. 

We are of opinion that the machinery of the Parish Coniu iJ, lln^ Agil- 
cultuial Committees of the County, and the Boaid of Agricultiuo s’louJd 
be utilised for the purposes of village reconslxuction. and that ujkUi ]|)io- 
per conditions the necessary laud sliould be acquired by c<>ni]>ii1soiy ]x)vv- 
ers if it cannot be acquired by \olnntary acreemeiit. If cottages an* bn ill 
or small holdings are created, we think that the inliabit'iuts of tbe village 
sboula be given the option of tenancy or ownensbip, bul tli;d ownendii]) 
should not carry with it the power of iubdivisiono" of utilization ioi a difl< i 
ent purpose than that for wliich the house was I nilt oi the h<tldiug iua1< d. 
The money required for a scheme should be advaii.'ed out of public hinds 
and repaid by the parish council aud the parties Ivnefflcd, ioliowin<» the 
exact analogy of a scheme under the Small Iloldiivs and AJlolnicnl Ad, 
1908 (i). 

We have been much impre^st'd with the value ol the woik done by 
the Rural League iu establishing villages indiiirliies and of tl'(‘ Agpcnllmal 
Organization Society in establishing women's institule.i (2) and we UH'oin- 
mend that either the Agricultural Oiganizatioii Sock lie., iii the 1hr.(‘ ('otm 
tries or some analogous body should receive distinct giants fot th<\s(‘ spe- 
cific purpose^ and that the tavsk of fostering village industries- and of ioim 
ing women’'s institutes should be entrusted to them und(‘i the siq’eivision 
and control of the respective departments of agriculture. ” 

(1) Ibid, pages 158-159. 

(a) See our issue for May 1917, page 15^; and cf. (foi Scollaiwl) our ibsue for Jiuie k)iK, 
pages 444-9. 
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(MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE) 


Part I: Co-operation and Association 


ITALY. 

collective farms in the provinces of PARMA. MODENA, 

MANTUA AND vSTCTLY (i). 


In an article in our issue foi May wo spolsc of collective farms in Italy, 
and in partiailar of those constituted by the journtyiuen of Emilia, which 
have an oiganizalion'niosHnt<>icsting in foini and most piovocative of 
disaission. Li order to complete' the infoimation then given we sup^jly 
some further data as to the cidlective farms in the provina'S of Piuina, Mo- 
dena, Mantua and Sicily. 


§ I. The coLT.EO'rivi') farms in the rROvmcr, op pakma. 

As we had occasion to notice in the aiticle alieady cited the chief aim 
o£ the collective faini,s m this province is to comliat nnemploynu'iit, which 
the diinini.shed amount of employment afforded (»f late years hy public 
works htis accentuated. All these co-opci ative associations are of somewhat 
recent formation. Among the most efficient of thcni is the Cooperaliva 
agricola of Sissa which was founded in 1913 and recently published a le- 
ft) For the sources of this article, other than tl«)se menthmoil In the text .mil the notes, 
see the somccs cited in our issue for May rorS, jm'ie s06 
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port on 1917 which is full of interesting data. This association cultivates 
altogether 359 biolcho (i) of laud held on lease of various owners. This 
enterprise yielded iu 1917 produce of the value of 67,819 94 liras. Gross 
profits are represented by 25,757 liras as the revenue from live stock and 
2,907.59 liras as the revenue rroiii various sources. Expenditure reached 
the total sum of 96,115,27 liras ; 35,889.75 liras being siient on wagers to 
members or journeymen workmen. The share of members was 25,053.11 
bras. We must also take into account 19,124.90 liras spent on niaiiuies 
and various material and 16,593.20 liras for rent. The other items of ex- 
penditure include works executed, taxes, rates, insurance premiums and 
losses. Net profits amounted to 369.06 liras. This simi is not considerable, 
but a large expenditure on labour and manure was necessary owing to the 
bad state of the land when it was taken overhand the crop of corn was poor 
owing to the unfavourable season. 

The yield of forage was about 1800 quintals, that is about 30 quintals 
per bioloa of meadow. 

The advantages of collective farming in the Parmesan district, as evinc- 
ed by this report, appear clearly if its results be compared with those 
obtained by individuals. Thus the co-operative association obtained five 
instead of four quintals of corn per biolca ; it produced on an average ten 
as against seven quintals of maize, 30 as against 16 quintals of forage, 518 
as against about 200 quintals of grapes, and 290 as against 200 quintals 
of milk. 

As regards live stock, it possesses 103 as against 70 heads of live stock 
and derived thence a profit of 25,757 liras. The advantages of co-operation 
are yet more clear from the point of view of empIo3mient ; nine engaged 
workmen and 20 persons receiving a share of profits supplied the associa- 
tion with 56,043 hours of journeymen’s labour ; whereas^when managed by 
individuals the land provided only some 10,000 hours of work to eight 
engaged workmen and seven persons receiving a share of profits. The so- 
ciety has at present in hand the organization of institutions of thrift for the 
benefit of its members. 

We will now examine the report of another co-operative association 
which has rapidly become important, and which, since it has a very capable 
manager, may be considered to be ** the school and the experimental labo- 
ratory of agricultural co-operation in the Parmesan district. ” 

This is the Cooperativa agricola of Fontanella. Its report is parti- 
cularly interesting when it deals with gross production and the amount of 
labour employed, for it shows that this society, like that previously men- 
tioned, has as regards these points made marked progress since individual 
management has been abandoned. 

Above all, the Villano property, which began to be co-operatively 
farmed on li November 1911, was added in 1917 to the Colmignola and 
Bdpiano properties. Next November the society will have more than 

(t) The Parmesan hioUa is taken to be approximately equal to % hectare, but a hectare 
really contains 3 HolcU, 
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doubled the area it leases, for it will have added to it the Piilazao Or.talli, 
Casabruciata and Casella properties, of which the two former aic situated 
in the commune of Roccabianca and have and area of 310 hiolclie, while tht* 
last namedlies in the commune of San Secoudo and has an area of 138 biolclie. 
vSince the society, which now farms 300 hiolclus, will thus s(»on take over ftrr- 
ther 448 biolche, it will become the farmer of 748 hiolclie or about 245 liee- 
tares. 

The following f^res show the yield it has obtained from the lands it 
holds on lease ’ 


Belpiano property : 90 Biolche = about 27 hectares. 


Wheat 

105.12 

quintals 

4.730.40 

liras 

Maize 

184.20 


6,815.20 

» 

Grapes 

143-41 

)> 

4,441.84 

» 

Milk 

274.82 


6,908.78 

fl 

Potatoes 

30.56 


488.96 

)1 

Forage (reqtiisitionecl) . 

78,50 

11 

1.344-25 

)l 

Wood for fuel .... 



480.00 

U 

Various seeds .... 



... 

645.00 

)> 


Colmignola property : 145 Biolche — about 45 liectarcs. 


Wheat 139.30 quintals 6,268.50 liras 

Maize 218.34 ” 1^.078. 58 » 

Grapes 261.92 » (1,286.08 » 

Tomatoes 330.66 » 5,290.46 n 

Potatoes 75.32 » 1,205.76 » 

Oats 22.26 » (/)7.8 o )' 

Seeds g.70 » T,0fo.()() » 

Milk 320.00 )i 8,526.()8 « 

Foiage (icquisltionul) 176.10 h 2,877.(>2 » 

Beans 6x1 1. 671.00 n 

Wood for fuel 972.00 « 


(»7.()38.8t .. 

Gross profits from live stock .... 38,337.88 » 

Various profits 3,983.07 « 

Total . . . 109,959.76 rt 

Before the co-opmative society took over these properties theii yield, 
as discovered by detailed enquiry, was as follows ; 
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Belpiano property. 


Wheat . . 

62 — quintals 

Maize . . 

. . 60 — » 

Grapes . . 

41 -- » 

Milk. . . 

. . no — » 

Potatoei^ . 

. . 3.80 )) 

Seeds . . 

. . 2.60 » 


Colmignola property. 


Wheat . . 

. . 66 — 

qttiutaJs 

Maize . . 

. . 90-- 


Grapes . . 

. . 42 - 

» )) 

Tomatoes 

• • 3-50 

)> 

Potatoes - 

. . . 1.60 


Oats . . . 

. . 21 — 


Milk . . . 

. . 102 — 

)) 


A siinple comparaison between these and the preceding data brings 
into relief the importance of the results obtained by the co-operative me- 
thod of managing lands. The comparison between the staff now working 
ontheselandsandthat previously employed on them is no less interesting. 

On the Belpiano property two families which include four men foimed 
the permanent staff. With very rare exceptions, no journeyman was ever 
employed. Under the management of the co-operative society four fa- 
milies are established on the property and they comprise eight men who, 
with two hired men, form the permanent staff of the farm. In addition to 
this permanent staff there are nine women, and men are often engaged by 
the day, so that 1200 days of work are provided in the year altogether. On 
the Colmignola propoerty three families used to work. They comprised five 
men and very little labour was hired by the day. Under the co-operative 
system six families, established on the property, are its fixed staff, and la- 
bourers are hired by the day nearly all the year round and especially from 
spring to autumn. It may be reckoned with certainty that the labour now 
employed exceeds by 60 per cent, that employed previously. 

Thus the society has not only obtained an increased yield but has also 
succeeded in giving occupation to a larger number of persons, and by thus 
reducing unemployment has attained to its essential aim. 

The following is an account of its expenditure : 


Fixed staff 12,318.00 liras 

I/abour employed by the day 26,581.00 » 

Indemnities to fixed staff for hi gh cost of living 2,707.07 » 

Threshing and pressing . 3,476.15 » 

Manures, sulphur, sulphates 5,461.10 » 

Forage 3ii95-97 

Seeds bought for 1918 . 621.00 » 

Ploughing and sowing in 1916 chargeable to . 

1917 13,278.63 

Rent 12,908.04 )> 

General expenses 26,883.16 » 


107,430,12 )> 

Profits of the year 2,529.74 » 
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We add some data as to the live stock aud its estimated value : 
Bclpiam property. 


Cows .... 
Bullocks . . . 
Draught oxen . 
Butchers’ oxen 
Bull calves . . 
Calves .... 
Young asses . 


Colmigmla property. 


Co-ws . ... . 
Draught oxen 
Bullocks . . 
Calves . . . 
Bulls .... 
Horses ... 
Sows .... 


Villaiw property. 


Heifers . . . 
Bull calves . 
Draught oxen 


Total . 


15.400 

lit as 

3.260 

)> 

9,220 

)) 

1,500 

)t 

600 

» 

250 


300 


Value 

21,320 liras 

10,000 

» 

3.960 

)) 

1,000 

i) 

1,900 


7,()oo 

>1 

3.500 

» 

6,300 liras 

1,000 

» 

.3.1.30 

» 

90,540 

)* 


Biually we should rccal that this co-opei alive society liuh iiegUcied 
nothing which could be u.stful to agricult iiial labotiiei.s. Thus the lixe<l 
staS has obtained an indemnity to ooinpetisate for the high co.<.t of living. 
Moreover the society has taken part in that regr()Ui)ing of all agrictilt in al 
co-operative societies in the provincial federation which is today iiu accom- 
plished fact. It has adhered to the national federation of agricult iiial 
co-operative societies which is in course of organization and it is at present 
takii^ part in the foundation of an iastitution of thrift which is intended 
to improve the moral and material condition of its nienilicrs. 

On 25 Bebraary 1917 the agricultural co-operative society of Hoiagmi 
called Sempre Avanti (Ever Borward) acquired legal form. It tlum hud 
sixteen members and now has 64. It has a capital of 6,000 liras. It has 
taken on lease three properties having a totsU aT<‘a of alwut 500 bialihe 
or nearly 170 hectares. In order to take this land it hud to apply foi cui»i- 
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tal to tlic Isiituto Naxionale di Credito per la Cooperamne, to individuals 
and to local financial establishments. 

On 31 December 1917 there were on these three properties 91 
heads of cattle and six horses worth 89,030.45 liras. This represents, as 
markets are at present, not less than 150,000 liras. The value of the ma- 
chinery and the various implements and farming material reaches 33,796.65 
liras. 

• Trom the data we have given, as from those we published in our May 
issue, it is evident that the movement for the establishment of collective 
farms in the province of Parma is making good progress, thanks to the 
activity, energy and enterprise of competent persons whose material is a 
population already well used to defence and labour organization and who 
can always depend on the Istituto Nazionde di Credito per la Cooperazione 
for support and advice. 


§2. The coi,ebctivei,yhem> farms in the province opmodeha. 

As regards the collectively held estates in the province of Modena, 
whether they have the form of colonies, leaseholds or freeholds, the follow- 
ing data have been collected by the Federazione Provinciede d^ Coopera- 
tive AgricoU : 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of San Lorenzo {San Prospero). — 
Constituted in 1911, this society has 25 members and has since 1913 held 
on lease of the Luppi religious foundation a property of no biolche (1). 
It was previously held in mitayage, provided very little employment and 
had a poor yield. Its condition is now much improved. The members 
of the society find work on it constantly. Wheat, maize, forage and vines 
are principally grown on it. 

The Agriculiura! Co-operative Society of Sorhara {Botnporto). — Rven 
before this society was legally constituted in 1915, the Lcga-Braccianti, a 
league of journeymen workmen, had acquired some land in niMayage. The 
properties now held in m&ayage number six and have a total area of more 
than 200 biolche. Two of them are renowned for their production of the 
wild vines of Sorbara. The members number 98. Vines, wheat, maize, 
beetroot, tomatoes and potatoes are chiefly grown. The results obtained 
are so satisfactory that landowners offer land to the league to be taken over 
in mHayage. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Novi {Mirandola). — This so- 
ciety has 200 members and leases two properties. One of them measures 
163 biolche, and two thirds of its land lie in the valley. Its chief crops are 
wheat, maize and lucerne grass. The land is divided and sublet to membeis. 
The other property measures about 150 biolche. Producing conditions 
in general have markedly improved. 

The Agricidturdl Co-operative Society of Cibeno [Carpi^. — This society 


(i) Tbe Modenese biolce is of 3836.47 square metres. 
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leases a property of 40 biolcJie which belongs to the religions fouiiclation of 
Carpi. Its members nmnber nine and all of them are constantly occupied 
on the property, the yield of which has increased by 30 per cent. The 
system of distribirting the harvest is followed. 

Tlie Agricultural Co-operative Society of Bmirioue [Carpi). — Until 
1912 this society, which had legal form, fanned land held in collective 
mUayage. Disputes within the society interrupted its activity, but some 
twenty members remained united and still farmed the property which has an 
area of 140 biolcfie. Results have been so good that the society has been 
able to undertake every year at its own cost the 'works necessary for 
bringing the land into order. 

The AgyictiUural Co-operative Society of Qmrtirolo [Carpi). — This 
society was founded in 1911 in which year it leased two properties from the 
Congregation of Charity of Carpi. This land measures 37 hectares. The 
members number 18. Production has been more than doirblcd : a yield 
of 80 quintals of grapes has beconre one of 250 quintals ; a yield of 50 quin- 
tals of wheat one of 150 quirrtals. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Limidi [Soliera). — This so- 
ciety, founded in 1911, has 34 members. It fainrs two properties, held in 
mStayage, and having a total area of 230 hiolche. The yield has been in- 
creased by 30 per cent. Tw<i hundred imstead of 150 quirrtals of wheat 
have been obtained ; 60 instead of 30 quinlals of maize ; 200 instead of 100 
quintals of grapes ; and the production of forage has Ik eu doubled. Twenty 
heads of cattle are kept and 300 quintals of forage ate for sale. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of QnaraiitoU [Mirandola), — 
This society groups 96 members, and has for ten years leased a property 
of 127 biolche stocked with mirch live stock atrd all rrwessary implemerrts. 
The members have shares of the crops which are csiK‘cial]y tomatoes, maize 
and hearts. As a model estate the large fann of aboirt goo biolcho or nearly 
300 hectares, called Da Falcorriera, was bought in 1918. The work of pre- 
parirrg the land is in full swing, and in due sciusorr the nw» ssary drainage 
and dispositions and everything rrecessnry for intenrsivt* and continuous 
agriculture will be undertaken. The enterprise is a bold on.' and is being 
watched with intero t by all the local farmers. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Cividak [Mirandola). — After 
a long ireriod of inertia this society, wlii<'li luis 27 memlK'is, was at lu,st 
stimrrlated by the example of its neiglilxnir at Qiiarantoli to ent«‘r into a 
contract of tnStayage with regard to 300 biolche of land <livided into six 
holdings. By the terms of the contract produce and exi)ense.s are erpially 
shared by the landlord and the society, and the society also pays in cash a 
due called cortUatko which varies witlr tlu' fertility of the land. 

The AgrkuUural Co-operative Society of SozzigalU [Soliera). — This 
society farms two holdings held in rrklayage and liaviug a total area of 80 
biolche and leases a small holding of 10 biokhe. The fanning is colh'ctive. 
Produce is divided among the working members. Production has been 
increased by 40 per cent. The incmbt'rs number 34. 

In this province, especially in its low-lying part, many othei exauqrles 
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are found of collective contracts for farming on the profit-sharing system, 
but we cannot deal with them because they arc only oral. Most of these 
contracts are annual. 

We should notice finally that the religious foundations of the Modenese 
district generally look with favour upon the spread of this tendency to hand 
over lands to associations of cultivators, and encourage it. Moreover the 
numerous and firmly established fmids and banks of the district grant ca- 
pital without difficulty at current rates to these societies, for long terms 
if necessary.^ 


3. The coeeective farms in the province of mantua. 

The organizatiou of the collective farms in the district of Mantua, or 
at least of some of them, is very like that which we have described as exist- 
ing in the districts of Reggio and Ravenna. Some have however a slightly 
different character because they are exclusively concerned with lands held 
by the system of collective miiayag&. In the case of the former we should 
note that the co-operative farming of leasehold lauds was first undertaken 
by consumers' societies. At Bondeno di Gonzaga, Pecognaga, Suzzara and 
Moglia there are important consumers' co-operative societies, comprising 
all the journeymen workmen enrolled in the leagues of defence, which have 
guaranteed one third of their capital. They have found occupation for 
some of their members on land which they hold on leases of three, nine and 
twdve years (l). The chief crops are wWt, maize, tomatoes and grapes. 
There is much Hve stock, especially stock giving milk, and ample use is 
made of chemical manures. But the intensive agriculture practised by 
these co-operative societies has obliged them to borrow large sums in order 
to obtain the capital necessary to building up their stock. Thus at the end 
of 1912 a society having a capital of 156,150 liras had a total debt 
of 213426 liras, 65,500 liras being due to credit institutions and 53,445 liras 
to individuals, while 60,211 liras had been lent by mciiibors in the form of 
deposits made on terms fixed by the society, and 34,270 liras were owed to 
labourers' organizations. The considerable liability for interest, the high 
rents, repeated falls of hail, cattle disease and other causes made tlie 
early existence of these agricultural co-operative societies very uncertain. 

Other societies have followed a different method, that of taking land 
in 7 nStayagc. They liave thus avoided the necessity to pay rents too liigh 
for their means, or to obtain, when credit was hard to ^d, the capital 
they would need for farmiti^ entirely on their own account. In their case 
journeymen workmen have united in a league of defence and have super- 
seded families of mStayers, takiug over land on the terms on which tlie 
latter previously hdd it. The most important of these conditions impovsc 
an equal sharing of the produce and profits of live stock between the 

(1) Sec the papers by Professor A, Serpicrian^J Dr. G. Mainiin our issues {MoniMy BuHefin 
Of Economic and SoHai JnfMgcnce) for September and November 1913. 
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landowner and the wMayer, and an equal sharing ol expenses cxcei)t the 
land-tax which is paid by the landowner only. The latter directs the 
farm and produces all the capital needed for it. The contract lasts foi 
from three to twelve years. The leagues of defence which Irave undertaken 
the cultivation of lauds hire men with families to look after the live 
stock; but the members are called upon in turn to do jill the rest of the 
work of the farm. 

The co-operative society of Bondeno di Gonzaga now farm.s 50 hectare.s 
of land on which are 70 heads of live stock ; the co-oijcrativc society of Gab- 
biana 80 hectares on which are 85 heads of live stock ; the co-fqKJiative 
society ol Suzzara 60 hectares on which are 100 heads ol live stock ; 
that of Mantua 100 hectares. 


§ 4. Thb coi.bbctivb farms in siciby. 

Collective farms represent one of the forms of co-operation most 
widely spread in Sicily. Professor Giovanni Toreuzoni, technical delegate 
for Sicily to the parliameiitaiy enquity into the condition ol peastuils in 
the southern provinces, explains its histoiical origin as follows (Vol. VI, 
part IV, chap. V) : 

Collective farms aiose almost everywlieie in the island as an oulcoiiie 
of the leagues of defence whose activity was paiticulai ly great in tli<‘ lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth anitury. These leagues are made up of elenieuts 
economically diverse, of small landowners, small lea.seholders, settled la- 
bourers (coloni) and day labourers. Such a composition mitigates their 
effectiveness ; for while day labourers seek lor a rise in wages, small owners 
and leaseholders, who are sometimes obliged to hire labour by the day, 
cannot be favourable to it. The two cla.sses are not therefore wholly will- 
ing to make common cause. Moreover when snuill leaseholders and 
coloni take laud on lease or in mStayage they naturally seek to obtain 
it on the most advantageous terms possible; but this aim of theirs 
is of little importance to the jiourneyuien who earn a living by hiiiiig otit 
their labour by the day and not b;^ hiking land on lease or cultiv.iting 
laud which thej hold by a colono’s ontract. For all tiu'se reasons tin* 
activity of leagues so coiflposcd must lack sequmce and harmony ; it must 
oscillate as one seriesof iutcic.sts or anothei‘isnm‘SSurily sacrificed. Ileinv 
arises a necessity to find a new method of activity which will unite all the 
elements of the rural labouring poptdation. " 

There is however another circumstance which has favoured the 
development of collective farms, namely the final growth of a conviction 
that the demand for higher wages lAust of necessity be limited by tin* 
productivity of the agricultural enterprise assked to pay the ineu'use. 
For if wages pass a certain limit this enterprise must reduce the anionnl of 
labour it employs, and thus the peasants will obtain a liigher rate of wages 
but a lessened ndmber of days of emplo>ment and will lose moiethaii 
they gain. This is the reason that the leagues, wliile tlg'y did not .ib.mdou 
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their former aim, that of obtaining higher wages and more profitable 
agricultural contracts by means of resistance and strikes, began to 
complement these methods by takir^ a direct part in production, collec- 
tively. In other words the peasants, united in co-operative societies, 
became leaseholders 

The collective farms were thus formed, and may therefore be taken 
to be the result of a new conception, on the part of the peasants, of the 
economic struggle. “ They perceived that their former tactics did not 
sufl&ce to lead them to victory ”. Their new activity began soon after the 
period of the fasci and was stimulated almost simultaneously by two op- 
posing parties, the Catholic party which founded the farm of Caltagirone 
and the socialist party which founded the farms of Corleone. Soon after- 
wards the Madre Terra of Castrogiovanni was founded, and later the farms 
of the province of Trapani. Since this time this method of farming has 
spread widely throughout Sicily. It has continued to attach, according 
to the method of foundation, to one of the two different political concep- 
tions which have given birth to it, the Catholic and the socialist conceptions. 

The Catholic co-operative societies are found to some extent every- 
where, but are particularly numerous in the provinces of Palermo, Caltani- 
setta and Girgenti where they are grouped about other Catholic social 
organizations, especially rural funds. The socialist co-operative societies 
are also much scattered. They centre mainly in Trapani and its circon- 
dario, and Corleone and the neighbouring country which includes Piana 
dei Gred, C^trogiovanni and Catania. 

The Catholic and the socialist collective farming movements differ 
only in their fundamental political conceptions and not in the view they 
take of the class struggle. As Professor Torenzoni remarks, “ collective 
farms must, for socialists, complete that defensive activity whichis embodied 
in the leagues, and enable the agricultural proletariat to rise from the 
status of wage-earners or of small coloni or leaseholders to that of free 
leaseholders, and this in the person not of isolated individuals but of the 
class as a whole. It is the emancipation of the class which is desired : it 
must be set free from a useless middleman who, to increase his profits, is 
naturally led to weigh upon the weakest. It is the participation of the 
class in the benefits and the progress, possible only through collective 
organization, which is desired. 

“ Therefore the aim should not be the mere constitution of various 
small farming businesses held together in a society only by the fact that 
they have taken a common lease of the lands they will cultivate separ- 
ately. There should be a tendency towards the formation of the single 
large farm of a society which will pay the wages of its members. In other 
words these members will be their* own employees and eventually they 
will share the profits of the common enterprise. 

“ The socialists bdieve that the realization of this ideal will bring 
about the emancipation of the peasant from the middleman and the recon- 
ciliation of the interests of all s^icultural labourers, whether small lease- 
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holders, coloni or day-labourers ; for they conceive that all these categories 
of men can be fused into one having conmion interests. 

‘‘ The Cathohe collective fanning nioveincnt has aims less high. It 
is content to provide a uniting link between small leaseholders, and coloni 
or barges i, enabling in particular the limitation of excessive competition 
among them, and saving at the same time the cost of a useless niiddleiuan. 
These collective farms offer the owner a profit equal to or greater than that 
he previously received from the middleman, and yet it is believed Unit 
they will always exact from the peasant less than did the middleman. 

'' They do not think of making their enterprise collective in form, but 
they propose that from its outset members shall cultivate for themselves, 
in separate lots, the lands leased collectively. They do not however leave 
the members entirely to themselves when once the land has been divided 
and distributed, but they help them, or at least they have decided to help 
them, with credit and the purchase in common of manures, and machinery 
and in other ways, thus facilitating or completing the work of the culti- 
vator while they respect his absolute independence. 

** The economic difference between socialists and Catholic collective 
farming is therefore laige in theory ; but in practice it is non existent, for 
it has hitlicito been possible only partially to realize the ideals which in- 
spire the Socialist co-opexative societies. As regatds llicii pieseiit consti-' 
tution and their piacticiil economic activity these two foims of co-<)iK*nitive 
societies are much alike. Both axe, at bottom, agents which supeisede 
the speculating middleman by the compact mass of th<‘ ]K‘asauts. Tiny 
eliminate him for the advantage of peasants; and also of landowners, for 
in order to obtain land the societies are ready, and are sometimes obliged 
by the pressure of competition, to offer more than did this middleman, 
the gabeUoUo, while at they same time their guarantees for their payments 
are equal to his. '' 

There are no complete or recent statistics as to these societies. Wo 
reproduce data as to a small group of leaseholds in the province of Tiu- 
pani, enrolled in the provincial fedeiation which was constiliitid on 26 
April 1916: 

Siiitaiion on 31 March 1918. 




Society 


Place 

MemlHii.'t 

Capital 

Uadff 

Bent 






... 

J4raH 

IXcctanii 

birus 

1. Agric. Co-oper. Society (i) S Muco (M. S Oiuliano) 

iSis 

xiMl/ 


4oo,5rs<> 

2 




Mtirsuld 

1800 



X0<,oro.x X 

3- 


» 

» 

(2) l\icecn 

5x9 


7fx 


4 

» 

> 


Vito , ... 


ly.V'S 

r>r>i> 

» 1.167 (I 

5* 




(3) Ballotla (Ticipani) . 

i6() 

(),0()<) 


20,000 o< 

6. 

» 

» 

» 

, Calatafimi . 

x6o 

5,000 

ZSO 

20,000 Of 

7 

» 


8 

Sahiparula . . . 

i««) 

7,100 

Ooo 

j8,ooo Of 

8 

» 


» 

Salcmi . . 

200 

8,000 

7o<i 

55,000 o< 


(1) Obtained the ^000 lira prize awarUecl by the Ministry ot Atniculluic*, Imlustiy .ind 
Trade in 1910 andlhc 1500 lira prize of the Cassa CaUrak Vittono hmmaniuk oi PaU'iu.n 
in 19x1, It has on itb land 1 1 5,000 vines and is orgimisdng a celltu society 

(2) Owns real estate. 

(3) Has premises which it owns at Ballot ta* 
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This federation proposes to give unity of aim and activity to the 
co-operative societies constituted in the province, preventing them from 
competing with each other when there is question of taking land on lease, 
making tenders foi works to be executed or buying products or ai tides of 
consumption, and at the same time respecting their autonomy. 

The federation intends also itself to conclude contracts of lease and 
make tenders, directly, subsequently distributing to its member co-ope- 
rative societies the land to be cultivated and the works to be executed. 
It also proposes to buy, and if possible to manufacture, on behalf of the 
federated societies, agricultural machinery and implements, manures and 
other miscellaneous articles, to set up stores where agricultural produce 
can be preserved and sold, to organize sales within the country and expor- 
tation abroad, to provide for the development of co-operation throughout 
the province, and to obtain from the public authorities laws and reforms 
protecting co-opeiativc associations and benefiting the agricultural la- 
bourii^ population and agricultuie in general. 

The three following societies, which also belong to this province, are 
not federated. 


Name 

Place 

Members Capital 

Cash 

I,ands 

Rent 

— 


— I 4 ras 

14^ 

Hectares 

Ifiras 

SodetAAgrarlaCommerc. S IVEarco (Moute) 

371 

1-1,276 

1,740 

101,722 41 

Society Agrlcola . . 

. . Potlauna . . . 

252 1,011,950 

5,166 

214 

11,941.20 

Iiega Cattolka . . . 

. . Camporcale . . 

211 1,505,700 

7,779 

1,187 

27,700,00 


The last report of the Banco di Sicilia, as to the agricultural credit 
afforded in 1917, shows that the nitmbcr of the intermediate bodies leasing 
land collectively in the island rose in that year from 37 to 40. We give, 
distributed among provinces, data as to the leases current on 31 Decem- 


ber 1915. 

Number Area held 

Province of on 

bocicties lease 

PdloruH) 8 2,042.3509 licctiues 

Caltinia 4 2,098.9625 » 

Girgenti 6 4 .io 5-3059 

Trapani 9 11,444.0157 » 

Caltanissetta 13 8,693.9518 » 


Total ... 40 28,284.5866 hectares 

The quantity of land thus leased by these societies has diminished for 
it was previously 28,809.4854 hectares. 

(i) Rendiconio e bilancia consitntivo sul seyvltio del eredito agrario, esercUio 1917, Const^ 
glio genefode del Banco di Sicilia* Sessionc ordtnaHa del 1918, Palermo, Giaanitrapaai, 1918. 
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§5. The results ORTAINKI). 

The results obtaiued by collective leases are vaticms ; the <Hfiiculti(s 
in their way, both those which have been oveicoiiie and those whic'h sub- 
sist, are numerous and sufficiently serious. 

The conversion of the labourers into farmers, effected by the agency 
of association, has procured for them, above all, a more exact knowledge 
of the means of agriculture, as regards both the cost and the produclivity 
of these means. It has given birth among them to a more accurate stmvse 
of their own responsibility. It has ensured to them, and especially to the 
labourers of Sicily who are still bound by some feudal customs, a greater 
freedom of thought and activity. 

The associated labourers have not always succeeded in obtaining for 
their work higher pay than that they received before collective leasing was 
initiated. But it is certain that in many districts tins method of holding 
land has taken an effective part in reducing or suppressing unemployment 
and emigration, in that it has distributed the profits of fanning among a 
larger number of persons. Iq. many cases it has contributed to the rt^ali- 
zation of true progress. 

Since the farming cultivators have an obvious interest inoblaining 
a higher yield, gross production has inci east d, in some castes almost (louble<l. 
It should however be noted that, on the other liand, a co-opeiativt^ society 
must pay rent at a higher rate than the ijidividual peasant, is sometimes 
obUged to pay large smns as interest on liabilitit^s, (lisiK)ses of little ca^ 
pital, and cannot obtain credit at a privileged rate. 

In practice many shortcomings have been remedied. It is still 
however necessary to improve, as regards technique^ and book-keeping, 
the organization of this new method of furniiug land, and such is the aim 
set before itself by the Vfficio di Ispeziom e Assistenza por Cooparalivc 
Agricole which was formed by the IsUtato NazionaU di Cndiio per la 
Cooperazione. 

A wider diffusion of these characteristic and interesling asst>oiaiions 
will follow not only on the provisions of the di^cree of 20 Si.‘])tember iqiy, 
No. 1676, which wc have already examined (i) and which gives lalH)ure!s' 
co-operative societies facilities for leasing State lands, but also on the pro- 
visions of the decree of 4 August 1918, No. t2i8 (a), which satisfies one of 
the oldest aspirations of Italian agricultural societies, tlu^ desire namely 
that land belonging to local institutions shall be granted to them. This 
decree provides that lands admitting of cultivation and belonging to pio- 
vinces, communes and public charities cun be granted on lease, at will, 
on receiving the prefect's authorization, to legally constituted agrictillitral 
co-operative societies. If the lease of such land be offered by auction 
these societies will have a preferential right to lake it on the terms on wliiidi 


(1) Sec our issue for May 19x8, iwfi 382. 

(2) See GazzhUa VfflcUUe tkl Migno d'Ualia^ No. 2x3, Rouk*, 0 Sopicinbor 19 rH 
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it is offered. No such contracts may have a duration of more than nine 
years. With the approval of the authority responsible for the land in 
question, and after the advice of the Chamber of Agriculture luis been taken, 
their duration may however be extended if an obligation to execute cer- 
tain works of improvement be imposed on the lessee society. Rent must 
be paid half-yearly and in advance, and the society must mala a cautionary 
payment in cash to guarantee performance of all the obligations imposed 
by the contract. It may, if it so desire, make this payment in half-yearly 
instalments spread over a maximum period of three years to begin at the 
date of the contract. 

These two measures are indubitably the best proof that agricultural 
day-labourers are ready to assume the burdens of agricultural enterprise, 
and they are further a proof of the confidence which the government 
places in these organizations. 



MISCKI^LANKOUS INI<'()RMATI 0 N RiaATlN(i TO CO-OPKRATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIlilS. 


CANADA. 

THR ORGANIZATION OP TIIR FARMERS OP TITR PRAIRIR PROVINCES. — The 

Grain Growers’ Guide, WlnnipcR, 36 June i<)i 8 . 

The great commercial organizations built up by t le farmers of t le 
prairie provinces in the last twelve years are a proof that farmers arc cap- 
able of united action. They are the United Grain Growers, Diroited, the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, and the trading depart- 
' ment of the Sa.skatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, and tliey group 
more than 60000 farmer shareholders, 'rhey are working 6-/0 country 
elevators, two large public terminsil elcviitors at Port William and I’oit 
Arthur and two large private terminal elevators at the same ]K)int<- ; and 
they are marketing about a third of the total crop of these* three great gram 
producing provinces. The United Grain Growers art* also ccndncluig a 
grain exporting business wlrich has its headejuarters at New York and was 
before the war one of the largest businesses of its kind on the American con- 
tinent. Two of these farmers’ organizations have uridert !ikc*D the distribn- 
tion of farm machinery, lumber, flour, coal and many oilier coniiiKiditics 
used on farms ; and in this department alone the iurrrual vohrme of btrsiness 
now represents a value of more than $7,000,000. A printing airtl ptrblish- 
irrg plant, worth $250,000, employs 153 people and publishes the most 
widely circulated farming paper in Canada. 'ITicre are a largo ofSce build- 
ing, hundreds of cpalshed*' and flour warehouses ami several large iuachinery 
warehouses. Three thou.®and carloads of live stock tire tinrntully despatcJi- 
eri ; there are a large flour arrd fodder warehouse on the I’acific coast and 
an inmeuse extent of timber iu northera British Coluinliiti ; and ti hind 
company sells and apprtiises land. These tacts give a Itrief survey of the 
commercitfl activity of tl e organized farmer'*. 

In cairyng on their work the farmers’ compturies employ atxnit 1,300 
persons. 'Their paid-uj) capital is nearly $3,000,000 and their reserve 
funds amount to $2,000,000. Their assets excc*c'd |i2,ooo,o(h» turd since 
the outbreak of war they have piid nurre thtui $1,000,000 rn (*ash as war 
taxes. 

Their first commercial enterprise was that of trading in grain. Se- 
venteen years ago the first Grain Growers’ As.^ociation came into existence 
as a protest against abuses in the grain trade, but the c'ommercial Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company was not founded until the summer of irjob. It 
became active in September ; and at the end of its first year of business it 
hod handled 2,300,000 bushels of grain and made a profit of $7(j() on a piiid- 
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up capital of nearly $ 12,000. It aroused, tlie animosity of the commercial 
ors'.iiiiz'itioas, but nevertheless iu its second yeai of business it hcindled 
5,000,000 bushels. In 191a this quantity had reached 27,000,000 huslwds. 
In that year the company embarked on several new euteiprises. The Ma- 
nitobd s^ovemtmeiit had seatred 176 elevators in 1910 tmd luul worked them 
for two seasons at a heavy loss. In 1912 they were leasc'd to the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company which moreover lx)uglit and constructed thirty 
elevators m Saskatchewjur. It is now operating a total number of 199 
country elevators. In 1912 it also leased a terminal elevator at Fort Wil- 
liam, having a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, which it .still works, and 
through which a quantity' of grain varyiirg from 11,000,000 to 28,000 000 
bushels has passed annually. 

In 1912 also it secured 300,000,000 square feet of timber in northern 
British Columbia on the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. Giving 
to unfavourable conditions in the lumber trade the company became active 
in this sphere only in 1917 when it erected plant worth $ 250,000. 

Another new departure in 1912 was the opening of the company’s 
co-operative supply department which has steadUy increased and developed 
and had an annual turnover of about $ 3,000,000 when the company amal- 
gamated. 

When the Grain Growers’ Grain Company was formded the farmers 
intended that it should eventually handle their grain, placing it on tire Eu- 
ropean market before it left their hands. The company therefore soon 
entered the exporting business, at first suffering losses which at the end of 
the business year 1913 amounted to more than $ coo,ooo. Next year their 
exporting business was reorganized, the Grain Growers’ Export Company 
being founded. It rapidly developed a very large business, exporting more 
than 43,000,000 bushels in its first year of activity. In the year which ended 
in August 1916 it exported 90,000,000 bushels, being thus one of the lar- 
gest exporting businesses on the Ameiicau continent. Since the United 
States have entered the war all the exijorting organization of the company 
has been taken over by the Wheat Export Company and has worked in 
the service of the allied governments. 

To resume ; the Grain Growas' Grain Company, founded iu 1906, bnill 
up in eleven years an enormous business, united 20,000 .shareholders, 
and made in twelve years profits amounting to nearly $2,000 ,0oo whuh 
enabled an annual destribution to the .shareholders of xo per cent, dividends, 
and very generous grants, amounting altogether to nearly $ioo,oon, to 
the provincial associations in Manitoba, Sas^tchewan and Allierta and for 
educational work. 

The second of the big farmers’ companies to undertake trading war the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. It was incorporated as a 
farmers’ company in 1910 whei. the government agreed to advance 85 per 
cent, of the cost of constructing and buying its elevators. Its first elevator 
was opened in 1911, and 46 of them were opened for the handling of that 
year’s crop. Their number increased annually, and the 1917 crop wis 
handled by the company in 261 elevators. In 1911-12 the company handl- 
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ed 3,250,000 bushels of grain, which quantity had increased in 1915-16 
to 43,000,000 bushels. The paid-up caiiital has grtjwn steadily and is 
now nearly $1,000,000, while reserves auiouul to nioie than $ 0oo,ooo and 
the company’s total assets to nearly $1,500,000. Ih-ofils liave amounted 
in six years of busine,ss to $1,500,000. 

In 1917 the company built at Port Aithur at a cost of $r,4o<),o(M) a 
modem public terminal elevator with a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels 
which can be expanded to 10,000,000 buslxels. In the simie year it began 
the erection at Port Arthur of a large private terminal elevator, connected 
with the public one. The private elevator will cost about $600,000 and 
will be ready for use on 1 November of this year. 

The company had 2,565 shareholders in its first year and now has more 
than 20,000 of them. It employs 475 per,sons. 

The Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator, Eimitcd, has headqumt- 
ers at Canary. Jt modelled itself on the Saskatchewan company and rt*- 
ceived practically the same assistance from the provincial government f<tr 
the construction of its elevators. It was incorporated by Act of the pro- 
vincial legislature in 1913. At the end of its first year of activity it hud 51 
elevators, and this number increa.s(d year by year until in 1917 it had 
reached 146. The paid-up capital of the cHmipany in its first year was more 
than $100,000 and at the end of 1917 more than $5()o,ooo, the subscribed 
capital being $1,240,000 and total asseds tu aily $3,(K)o,oo'). I''n»m the 
banning the company worked in close coiiueclion with the Grain Growers' 
Grain Company, emidoyrug it as its sellirrg agency. 

In its first year of business it handled 3,770,000 bu.shcls of gram, rn 
1915— tie year of the big crop— 19,320,000 bu.shels. Its pr^ofits in four 
years amonrrted to more than $570,000. In its first year it marktded 14 1 
carloads of live stock, in 1917 it marketc-d 1,242 carloads. It carried oir a 
bnsines.s of co-operative supply, in the course of which it cotrsigned more 
than 100 carloads of goods in 1913-X4, and as mmiy as 1,400 carloads, in 
addition to a quantity of farm maphinerj', in 1917. 

In September 1917 this c'ompuiry imrced to aiiralganrate with the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company and together tJiey formed tht* United Graiii 
Gix.wers, Emnted. 

Since the time of this amalgamation the United Cf)iu])any, hasfonnwl a 
land company, orgartizing under Dominion ehiirter the United Grain 
Growers’ Securities Company, Eiuuted. The .system of .sr-lling faiui lands 
in West Canada lias long been subject to considerable abii.ses, and for this 
reason the United Grain Growers decided to do l)nh>ne.ss purely on a c’om- 
mission basis. 

The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, founded in lyoo, w.ts 
the pioneer of all organizations of thi,s kind in We.st Canada. It (Uvided 
to establish a central wholesale trading dcq)artmcTit, for the service of local 
associations only, in 1914, in which year the new deparlmuit became active. 
In 1914 its sales were of the value of $302,000 and its profits amounted 
to about $9,000. In 1915 the corresiX)n<iing .sums w(‘re $850,000 and 
$15,000 ; in 1916 .sales surpas.sed a million dollars and piofils were more 
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than $15,000. In 1917 sales were $1,600,000 and profits nearly $36,000, 
In 1938 sales have increased by nearly 60 per cent, since last year 
Of the local associations of the Sask itcliewan Grain (Tiowers* Asso- 
ciation 372 have been incorporated. The as* ( oial ion has a total member- 
ship of 40,000. 


GRKAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ASSOCIATIONS FOR KKF.PING AND BRKKDINCi RABBETS 

The followinj* memorandum, dated 5 July 1918, has been addressed 
to Horticultural Sub-Committees by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

" At the instance of the Food Production Department, some of the 
leading rabbit-breeders and kec'pers throughout the country have formed 
an association registered under the title of the National Utility Rabbit 
Association. The Association is established in premises at the Model Farm 
Neasden, Uondon, N. W., where it has formed a Central Breeding Station 
and Stud Exchange, stocked with rabbits of the best breeds. 

“ I. Objects of the National tJiilUy Rabbit Association. — The primary 
object of the Association is to build up as quickly as possible a large stock 
of the best utility rabbits. The rabbits from the Central Station will 
be sold at the lowest possible prices to district breeding-stations to be set 
up in different parts of the country. The district stations will in turn 
supply, at lowest possible prices, breeding-stock to smaller stations in vil- 
lages and towns. The ultimate object of the Association is to provide, 
through these stations, rabbits for keeping by private persons in town 
and country and thereby to increase largely during the next twelve months 
the supply of rabbits for food purposes. 

“ Each district breeding-station will be a loo-doe centre, and will be 
kept by a person who alrc^idy has 50 rabbits and who is willing to keep 
at least 100 breeding does. The smaller breeding-stations will bo 20-doe 
centres and will be kept by persons who undertake to maintain a stock of 
at least 20 breeding does. 

The Department understand that already 200 persons have expressed 
their willingness to establish a loo-doe centre. 

** 2. Advantages of Membership of, and Affiliation to, the Association : 

** (i.) Purchase of rabbits through the Association at lowest i)Ossible 

prices. 

(ii) Advice in procuring accessories and foodstuffs necessary for the 
keeping of rabbits. 

** (iii) A share in the work of the Association in promoting work of 
national utility. 

(iv.) Expert advice on all matters relating to the keeping of rabbits. 

“ 3. Comty Organization. — It is suggested that the County Horti- 
cultural Sub-Committee should take the initiative in organizing the county 
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scheme, and the following proposals as to method arc put forward by the 
Department with the object of assisting the Committee and ensuring a 
measure of uniformity in each county : — 

“ At the request of the Department the Natiornd Utility Rabbit Asso- 
ciation is preparirrg a list of persons in each couirty prepared to establish 
forthwith district breeding-stations (loo-doe centres). 

" The duties of the Superinterrdtnt of the loo-doe centre will be : — 
“ (a) To maintain not less than lOO breeding does and the necessary 
number of bucks. 

" {b) To sell at agreed prices to the Cerrtral Breeding Station or any 
other breeding centre affiliated to the Association a portioir of his stock 
suitable for breeding. 

" In the case of pedigree stock the proportion available must vary from 
time to time, and the exact proportion to be disposed of mir&t be a matter 
of conference between the Secretary of the Association and the owner of 
the station. , 

“ (c) To maintain the stud bucks supplied to hinr fronr the Central 
Breeding Station for the use of the breeding centres in his district, 

“ (d) Generally to assist the rabbit clubs in liis district. 

I " (e) Each centre sliall be self suppoiting. 

! “ Geneially speaking it will be* found tluit one distiict bieeding-sta- 
tion will supply two 01 three Rural Districts, but tluit one station 01 even 
more will be required in each Urban Distiict, 

"The Horticultural Sub-Committee will piobably desiie to delegate 
the organization of rabbit-keeping in the neighbouihood of distrii't bleeding 
stations to its local (District or other) Committee. Coniniittees wliich adopt 
this course will probably find it convenient to elect the keeper of the Dis- 
trict station as a member of their Committee. 

“ The Department consider that the best way in wliich the Horticul- 
tural Sub-Committee can assist the Association will be to .secure as .stwn 
as possible, through thdr Distiict and Village Committei>s, tlu' foimatioii 
of rabbit clubs in every village and small town in the county. 

"4. Rabbit Clubs , — Wherever a number of persons de.sire to keqj 
rabbits co-operatively, they should fonna rabbit club and either establisli 
a 30 -doe centre or become as.sociated with such u centu* alrwidy tstablished 
in their immediate neighbourhood. All the.se clubs should aflUiate with 
the National Utility Rabbit Association. The fee lor such affiliation for a 
club of 20 members or any fraction thereof is $s. jicr annum. Clubs of 
more than 20 members shall pay a 10*0 of 5s. per annum for every 20 members 
or part thereof, a club of 55 members will pay a fee of i.<5s, per annum. 
In addition, clubs may purchase shares at the rate of £i per share. The 
affiliation fee carries with it the right to enjoy the privileges attaching t<i 
affiliation with the Association which are set out in paragraph 2. 

" Any person desirous of becoming a Vice-President of the Association 
may do so on payment of £10 los, or a Bife member on payinnit of £5 5s, 
Anyone joining the Association as a member, Vice-President 01 Bife mem- 
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ber will be entitled to purchase stock for breeding, together with such ma- 
terial as he may require, direct from the Central Breeding Station. 

“ Some time must elapse before keepers of 20-doe centres are in a 
position to provide rabbits required for keeping by members of their 
club, but during this period, and subscqueutly when necessary, they will 
be entitled to apply to the loo-doe centre or the Central Brce^ng Station 
for a fair allocation of stock for this purpose. Similarly, a lOO-doe centre 
short of stock will be supplied direct from the Central Breeding Station in 
lyondon, which will supply all the stock that may be required. It is im- 
portant that all rabbit clubs, both those already in existence and those to 
be formed, should affiliate with the National Utility Rabbit Association so 
that rabbit-breeding may be developed on national lines. 

" 3. RdbUt'Chb Rules. — Each rabbit club should be properly con- 
stituted with a Secretary and Treasurer and should have properly drawn- 
up rules. A draft set of rules will be sent from the Department for distri- 
bution to the subsidiary organizations of the Horticultural Sub-Committee. 
These are model rules, and are only meant to serve as a guide. New clubs 
may prefer to alter them to suit local requirements, but uniformity is very 
desirable, 

“ 6. Prices of Rabbits. — The National Utility Rabbit Association has 
been registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 1893 to 
1913, and trading transactions which it carries on are undertaken in the 
interests of members and affiliated societies, and not with the object of 
making profit. The policy of the Association with regard to prices is to 
bring the utility rhbbit within the reach of every cottager and allotment 
holder, but it must be remembered that the prices of the finest pedigree 
stock, as distinguished from the utility stock, must always be higher. The 
Association will fix a list of prices of utility rabbits to be supplied from the 
Central Breeding Station to the loo-doe centres ; these prices will also rule 
for utility rabbits supplied from the loo-doe centres to the 20-doe centres. 

7. General Information. — All associations should apply to the Food 
Production Department for pamphlets and leaflets on rabbit-keeping and 
breeding. ” 


SWEDEN. 


CO-OPISRATIVB DAIRIES IN' 1916, — Sveriges offkiella staiisiik : Mejerihantenng dr i()i6 
av Kungl. statistik cewtralhyfAn^ Stockholm, 1918. 

Since 1890 brief statistics as to the production of dairies have appeared 
every five years in the series called “ Publications of tbe Royal Admi- 
nistration of Agriculture ”. Since 1913 these statistics have been notably 
extended and modified. By a royal order every person m the dairy in- 
dustry must furnish aimual statistics as to his business. This material 
must be worked up and published by the Central Office of Stati^cs.* 

The dairies are of four different kinds. Co-operaHve dairies are asso- 
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ciatioas of mill;; producers for the utilization of their milk and bometimes 
also of milk supplied by others and for the sale of daily produce for the com- 
mon profit of members. The dairies of the domains arc those which use 
milk derived exclusively or mainly from the proprietor’s own faims. The 
purchasing dairies treat milk and cream Iwught from out.side somccs. In- 
termediate between these two latter categoriej arc the purchasing daincsr 
of the domains which treat milk derived from the propiietox's byres, but 
also, and in greater proportion, milk bought elsewhere. These difleient 
sorts of dairies were distributed as follows in the country and in towns in 
19x6: 



Country 

Towns 

Total 

Ck>-operative dairies 

630 

39 

669 

Dairies of the domains .... 

266 

I 

267 

Purcliasing dairies of the domains. 

158 

3 

161 

Purchasing dairies 

533 

68 

601 

Total in igi6 .... 

1.587 

in 

1 ,698 

» » 1915 .... 

1.5.54 

100 

1.663 

') » 1914 

1,5-2J 

lo6 

1,627 

» » 1913 

1.5J7 

1J3 

j ,(150 


The number of suppliers of milk leachcd 103,318 ; anti included 73,o6j 
suppliers of milk to the co-operative dailies and 30,255 supidicus to the 
other dairies. The staff of the dairies compiised 5,598 jK-rsons, namely 
2,4x4 men and 3,184 women. 

The quantity and value of the milk and cream supplied to the dairies 
are shown by the following figures : 


Milk Ct&m 


Co-opeiativc dairies 

Wdght 

Naof 

1,000 kilogt. 

756,882 

value 

In aownb 

98,003,282 

Weight 

No. of 
x,ooo 

J,017 

VilUlC 
in trownb 

797 ,c )02 

Other dairies . . • 

368,047 

50,994,786 

313 

.439.563 

Total 1916 . . 

1,124,929 

i.j.8,998,()68 

i. 33 « 

r.037.465 

» 1915 • • 

1,066,586 

122,247,065 

1,227 

910,414 

» 1914 . f 

1,238,669 

112,749,732 

1,696 

1,082,800 

» 1913 • • 

1,274,108 

111,669,123 

3.198 

2,235.5.45 


The average price per kilogramme of milk was 12.9 ore in the -ope- 
rative and 13.9 ore in the other dairies. The price is lower in the co-oije- 
rative dairies becau.se they often return skimmed milk and buttei-milk 
to the suppliers makii^ no charge or a very (small one. 
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Co-opexative dairies 

Other dairies 

All dairies 


Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

Wd^t 

>Value 


(xooo kg.) 

(xooocr.) 

(1000 fcfj.) 

(xooo cr.) 

(xooo kg.) 

(xooo cr.) 

Uuakimiued uillk sold 

108,849 

18,881 

66,493 

11,249 

1 75.3^12 

30,130 

Cream sold 

15,788 

7.490 

4,488 

5,103 

11,276 

3 t *,593 

Buttei 

31,979 

66,774 

6,266 

18,938 

28,245 

85,712 

Whey biittci 

19 

48 

102 

250 

I 2 X 

298 

Cheese 

3;594 

5.515 

10,0X3 

16,894 

13,607 

22,409 

Derivatives ol milk 

Skimmed milk letunicd to buji- 

52 

56 

997 

1,140 

1,049 

1,196 

pllcis uithoul chiiigc . » *• . 

131,560 

2,236 

2,094 

38 

133.654 

2,274 

Skimmed m’lk s )1<1 to siipplius . 

306,926 

3,315 

75,559 

1,385 

382,485 

6,700 

Skimmed iiidk sold to olhcis . 

Skimmetl milk useil to feed live 

81,954 

5,104 

49,847 

3,291 

131,801 

8.395 

stock ... 

2,223 

38 

15,212 

423 

17.435 

461 

Buttermilk 

31,404 

934 

11,622 

386 

43,026 

1,320 

Whey 

22,0X8 

175 

89,367 

738 

111,385 

913 

Total . . . 


112,566 

— 

59,835 

— 

172,401 


Whole milk and cream are directly sold in far less proportionate quanti- 
ties in co-operative than in other dairies. Of 1,000 kilogrammes of milk 
and cream, it may be said that 141.9 kilogrammes of milk and 8.8 kilo- 
grammes of cream are sold in co-operative dairies, and 179.1 kilogrammes 
of milk and 12.1 kilogiammes if cream in otlier dairie.'i. In this resq)ect 
there is also a marked difference between country and town dairies. To 
trade in milk is often the prindpal object of the latter .so that they convert 
only a small pait of their supply. But the mjmufacture of dairy produce 
is che chief object of couu Iry dailies. The average price of a kilogramme of 
unskimmed milk was 17. 3 ore in the co-operative and 16.9 ore m the other 
dairies. The diftcrcnce between the average cost price and selling price 
of a kilogramme of unskimmed milk, that is to say the dairy's profit, was 
4.4 6re in the case of the co-oiierative and 3 ore in that of the other dailies. 

The manufacture of butter has had much more comparative import- 
ance in co-operative than in other dairies. In co-operative dairies 28.7 
kilogrammes of batter have been made for every 1,000 kilogrammes of 
milk and cream received, in the other dairies only 16.9 kilogrammes. The 
nianufacture of every kilogramme of butter absorbs on an aveiage 25,8 
kilogrammes of milk in co-operative and 26.1 kilogrammes in other dairies. 
To produce butter a total quantity of some 732 million kilogiammes of but- 
ter has been used. The avers^e price of a kilogramme of batter has been 

303 ate. 
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As rep^ards cheesemafcing, 7,821,118 kilogrammes of rich cheeses 
4,571,137 Irilogrammjs of semi-iich cheese and 5J7,557 kilogi'ammcs of 
cheese which is not ticli have been produced, the juices being rcsjjootively 
193 ore, 140 ore and loo ore a kilogramme. Tlic c()-oj)eialive dairies made 
4.5 kilogrammes of cheese for every 1,000 kilogriinmu*s of milk they re- 
ceived, the other dairies 29.4 kilogrammes. 

As regards their utilizalion of the skimmed milk there is an essential 
diftcrcncc between co-operative and other dairies. The foimei returned 
gratis 25.2 per c^nt. and sold at a low juice 58.7 per cent, of their skimmed 
milk io the suppliers ; the latter retiirijed to them gratis only 1.5 per cent, 
ana sold them 52.9 j>ei cent. Of the residue, the co-operative dairies sold , 
15.7 per cent to the public and used 0.4 per cent, to feed live stock ; the 
other dairies appiopiiating 34.9 and 10.7 pci cent, to tlicse respc*ctive juu- 
jwses. The average price of a kilogiamme of skimmed milk sold to the 
suppliers was 1.8 ore, oi a kilogramme sold to the public 6.4 ore, of one sold 
to feed stock 2.6 ore. 

The total expenses <'f co-opeialive dailies amounted to 13,307,563 
crowns, or 17 crowns 35 ore for every 1,000 kilogrammes of milk and cream 
they received. 


SWlTZl{RlyANl). 

THE SWISS PEASANTS^ UNION AND Tim SWIvSS lU^ASANTh* SHCRET.MCIAT IN 
1917. — Vtngfidme rapport annacl de V Union btusu do6 pay^ans ct dn StuUariat lU s pay 
5a;i$ smsses, 1917 Brougg, Sccrotaiial do& pays^uis suibscs, 191 S. hv(» ,141 pp 

At the beginning of 1917 the Swiss Peasants’ Union comprised the fol- 


lowi:^ 28 sections : 

1. Swiss Society of Agricnltmo (> 2 ,jqo 

2. Pedcration of Agricultuial Societies of R< manic Swit- 

zerland 25,1,78 

3. Ticinese S«)cicty of Agiiciilltue 4i04,} 

4. Swiss Society ot Alpine hlconomy 1,000 

5. Pederation of Agricultuial Co-opeisitivc Socielith oi 

Ijast Switzerland J 5,. “5715 

6. Federation of Agricultuial Co-operalivc Societits oi 

the Canton of Berne and neighbouring cantons . 20,000 

7. Federation of Agricultuial Co-opt‘rativc Societies ol 

Central Switzerland ,^,200 

8. Federation of Agricultuial Co-opciative Societies of 

North West Switzerland 6,000 

g. Zurich Federation of Agricultural Associations and Syn- 
dicates .5.700 

10. i^ricultuial Co-operative Society of Wml, ng, 

11. Swiss Federationof the Syndicates of Breeders of 1^1 own 

Cattle (,,0«7 
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12. East Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders 

of Brown Cattle 2,496 

13. East Swiss Federation of the Syndicates oi Breeders 

of Red and White Cattle 12,892 

14. East Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders oi 

Red and White Cattle 1,200 

15. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders of Black 

and White Cattle 500 

16. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

North East Switzerland 13.900 

17. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

North West Switzerland 7.353 

18. Federation of Societies for Raising the Value of Milk 

in Central Switzerland 3, 500 

19. Federation of Cheesemaking Societies of St. Gall . . 1,000 

20. Federation of Cheescniaking and Dairy Societies of 

Argovia 6.740 

21. l^edeiation of Cheesemakieg Societies of Thurgovia . 2,000 

22. Dairy Federation of Vaud and Friburg 7,269 

23. Dcague of Peasants and Dabourers of the Basle Country 1,000 

24. Federation of Argovian Peasants 1,000 

25. Swiss Federation of Under-Foresters 700 

26. Association of Bforticulturist of Vaud 90 

27. Swiss Union of Agriculturists’ Mills 1,000 

28. Swiss Association of Concessionaries of Distilleries. . 680 

Total. . . 214-735 


The Swiss Peasants’ Union is thus at present composed of 28 sections 
which have altogether 214,735 members. There has been an increase 
in the membership of 16,974 members since the preceding year. Miiny 
agriailturists belong to several associations and theiefoie duplication must 
be taken into account in considering the total membership, but this none 
the less denotes a very satisfactory development on the part of agricul- 
tural associations. 


UNION OF SOUTH Al^RlCA. 

AGiUCXJI,TUlUI, C0-01>BRATI0N IN SOUTH AFRICA. — Official Ytar Book of the 
Union of South Africa, No. 1, 1917. PrttoiJa, 1918. 

A general co-operative movement was initiated in Cape Colony in 
1905 when an Act was passed which authorized loans, not exceding tlic 
total sum of £150,000, to be made to farmers and viiiculturists for the 
general purposes of agriculture. The government appointed an expert 
to organize the farmers, and in due course eighteen co-operative socio- 
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tics., uamely uiuc dairy companies and nine companies of wine pro- 
ducers, were established and were registered as limit wl liability coni])aiiii‘S. 
In addition a few syndicates were formed for the purchase, with loans 
obtained from the government, of such requisites £us feticiug material, 
windmills and thrcsliing machines to be used by the members of the 
S3mdicatcs in common. 

The hopes entertained of these various co-operative societies at their 
foundation have on the whole been disappomted. A few of the socie- 
ties are doing well and others are maintaining themselves with difficulty, 
but many have signally failed. 

To supplement the article on i4;ricultural co-operation in South 
Africa, outside Cape Colony, which appeared in our issue for June 1918 (i), 
we give some comparative figures for the whole of the Union which refer to 
the years from 1911 to 1918 : 



igix 

1912 

1913 

1914 

ms 

1910 

Numbers o£ soaclkb 

30 

i 

2 X 

21 

19 

18 

»9 

Membership on 31 December. . . . 

9 . 9»8 

11,558 

12.159 

zx ,862 

10,648 

io,6ox 

Produce sold on behalf of members: 







HaLse (No. of bags) 

759 »ooo 

879,t»oo 

<>33.452 

740,706 

919,891 

644.590 

Tobacco (Ibb) 

1, 24^,076 

2,496,635 

3.464.314 

2,000,000 

2,057.203 

1.544.076 

Other goods (value) 

£ xo8,ooo 

£ xo4,ooo 

£ 67.434 

£ 90,746 

£ X 07,039 

£ Mo 

Value of machinery, etc, sold to 

£ X 42,000 






members * * ' 

£ x6;,ooo 

£ X93.684 

£ 136,7x9 

£ 139.052 

£ X40.352 

IfOans from Ifiad & Agrteultural Bank J 
Amount (including interest) due on ! 

£ 207 , 214 * 

£ 234, X 77 

£ 299,273 

£ 418,082 

£ 346,5x5 

354.740 

31 December , ] 

1 







- 


_ 



- 

(*) On 3x IMaich X918. 


(i) KiKCb tiJ )V. 



Part 11 : Insurance and Thrift 


MlvSCELlvANKOUS INFORMATION RKUATlNG '10 INSURANCE 
AND 'i'HRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANDIDA. 


INSURANCE AGAINST IIAlIi IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1917 (i). — Canadian Finance, 
Vol. IX, No. 13, Winuipeg, 3 July 1918. 

'The report recently placed before the directors of the Saskatchewan 
Hail Insurapce Association classified as follows the losses on which indem- 
nities were paid in 1917 : 

On 134,499 acres from 5 to 10 per cent, of damage was sustained ; 

* 149,554 •> * II » 33 Va » » » » » 

» 84,793 » # 34 » 66*/3 » » ® » » 

» 92,447 » » 67 » 100 » 

The association received in 1917 some 5,000 claims covering 9353 
quarter sections. Only twenty claimants applied for a reinspeotion after 
the first decision on their claims, and these twenty cases were satisfactorily 
settled without appeal to arbitration. 

The total area in respect of which claims for indemnification of l<iss<'S 
due to hail were lodged with the association in 1917 measured 665,299 acres. 
Inspection shewed tlxiit m 204,016 acres or nearly one lliird :»f tliis area 
a loss of less than 5 iier cent, had been incurred and no indemnity was 
therefore due. 


UNTIED STA'i'i'^S. 

INSURANCE AG.\INST ILVII, IN MONTANA. — Subsion Isiwi. of the Eiflccnlh Et-gibU- 
tive Assembly ol Moutana, Chapter 169. 

An Act passed on 14 March 1917 has oiganizcd insurance iqjainst hail 
in Montana. 

In the fiirst pl«:e a State Board of Hail Insurance is created. It con- 
asts of the State Auditor and ex d^cio Commissioner of Insurance, the 


(i) See out issues for May, August and Novumbet xoiy, and January and May 1918. 
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Couunissioner of Agriculture and Piiblicit> who is> .secretary of the Board, 
and three other members appointed by the governor Ironi namch diibniitted 
by the duly organized farmers’ societies having u membership throughout 
the State. This Board ]jrepare.-? a special form on which the pnqx)scs, 
scope and benefits of insurance agsUnst liail at the actual cost of the risk, 
as placed by tlris Act within the reach of all taxjrayers, are explained in 
outline. Copies of this form are submitted by the County Assessor, 
when he makes the regular assessments of proixnty, to each farmer 
in each county in the State who grows cto])s .subject to injury by hail. 
Each farmer ta:^ayer indicates on the form he receives whether or not 
be wishes to become subject to the provisions of the Act. If such be his 
desire he fills in the form and files it in the office of the County Assessor nri 
later than i June, and thus he beaimes liable to pay the tax on lands grow- 
ing crops subject to injury or destruction by hail. This tax may not exceed 
6o cents an acre on lands sown with grain crop: or 25 cents an acre on lan<ls 
sown with hay. 

The County TrcasurcT in each county in the State keeps .dl monies 
he collects for hail insurance in a separate fund called the 11 irl Insurance 
Fund, which he remits to the State Treasurer no later Lh.in 31 lX>cembcr 
of the year in wliich the monies an* collected Tlu* St.di* Treasurer plac(‘.s 
all the monies he receives mulcr this Act to the cu'dit of a fund called the 
State BEail Luaurance Ihmd, whence he maki*s payments on wair.int.’ drawn 
by the State Auditor by order of the Slate Board of Hail Insurance. If 
such wiurants lx* prcsout“(l and tlicre he uo money in the fund to piiy tlieru, 
they arc rcgi.*atcrcd and thereafter lx* 11 interest a^ the rate of .| ])cr cent, 
per annum until called for payment by the Jitatc Trc'usurcr. 

The owrrcr.s of lands workal by others under lease* or contract choose 
as to whether or not the.*.; lands arc subjected to taxation under this Act. 
The lessee may, if the lajiclowucr do not thus subject them, pay the tax for 
insuTaticc ^^^aiust hail in cash, whercmixm his ciop^ nveive the protection 
fiffotdcxl by the Act. 

All lov-cs by hail to crops instiled under this Act arc n*iKntcd imme- 
diately by the owner of the croji.*,, his agent or titlomey, to the St ‘itc Board 
of Hail Insuiance, wlii<*l. u“<|uiics the chiiniant to make n .sworn otate- 
mciit as to tin* losses he has suatsiiued, their causes and otlu*r points of 
iirterc*.st, on c-specially provided forms. 

Tile Board of County Cotmirtssioners of eacii comity in wliich a tax 
for iir.suraiiec agaii>.it hail is levied npiHiitits two upiiraiseis, nominating 
them from a list sulimitted by the duly orgaiiizc'd f!unuT.s’ sock*tit*s. Tlu‘.ie 
two appraisers, together with a third chosen and apiKiirrtcd by the Shite 
Board of Hail Insurance, appraise all losses by liail in the county and rcjKut 
their lindings to the Stale Boaicl of Hail Insurance*, which i-xiunines .ind 
vertfies the reports and fixes the amount of los.scs. 

When a loss by liail to crop.s insured under this Act ha.s beeii .su dain<*d 
and rts amount detcrmini'd, the State Board of Hail Insuiance ceitifies 
the fact and ananges for eompeiks ition. Eoj this objcv't it asceitains as 
early irr each year as is practicable llic acreage uirdc*i hay and grain turd 
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subject to this Act on which the tax for inisurance against hail has been le- 
vied. It thus discovers the total amount of such tax levied ; and it deducts 
theuce lo per cent, to allow for omissions of payments and costs of admi- 
nistration and appraisal, and then apportions the balance of the amount 
levied pro raia among all taxpayers subject to tlie Act who have incurred 
loss by hail, their losses having been estimated in the manner already de- 
saibed. The Board orders the State Auditor to issue warrants on the 
State Biail Insurance Fund as payment for such losses ; but such payment 
may not exceed $12 p?r aae in the case of grain and $5 per acre in the case 
of liay crops. 

Any taxpayer or association of taxpayers growing crops not specified 
in this Act, or other agiictdtural or horticultural products subject to in- 
jury by bail, may agree to accept the provisions of tlis Act and become 
subject thereto. The Board may then classify his risks and levy suitable 
payments from him, whereupon he acquires a right to the benefits and pro- 
tection of insurance under the Act. 



Part III: Credit 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

RURAI/ PROPERTY AND THE MOVEMENT OF SALES 
AND MORTGAGEE. 


OBMCIAI, SOURCE : 

EsTASfsTlCA AosIcoi.4. i<)I5-I()i 6. Minislerio (V Acjriciilttira ile la RepiSblica Aifcntina. 
Bueros Ayre», lalleres isfAficcw del Mim'-lcrio dc Aitricwllura <1( la N'lti'm, loiy 


§ I. Popui,ation, RAH, ways, ANI> .AORICTTI.TTIRE. 

Whoever wishes to get an idea of Ihe impoilauee aciiiiirecl 1)3^ iigricnl- 
ture in Argentina, and of that which it is , still susct‘])tible of attaining, should 
take into consideration a few sim])k‘ data which give a bird’s eye view of 
forty years of obvious development. 

This country has an area of 298,735, ’,oo lu-ctares. The jiopulation 
rose from 2,231,049 in 1872, to 3,158,434 in 1888,103,954,91x^1895. 
and to 8,288,779 in 1915. The cultivated area still only ainoniit»'d to 
24,361,980 hectares in 1915, but it must be noted tliat the figure for 1 895 was 
4,892,004 hectares, 2,459,120 hi'ctares in 1888, and 580,008 lurtaves in 1872. 
Wethusseethatthe .igricutturahativityof the country has gtown at uvery 
rapid rate. And asthe ArgeutilU'MinistiyofAglieultuTe publishes sideby hide 
with the data for the cultivated iU«i those* for the develojmieut of tailways, 
we can but follow this timely comjiarison which .shows that the opening 
up of means of conuuu ideation kwps jiaee with the development of cultiva- 
tion. There also the figure's speak elemly : in 1872 there were 8(14 kilo- 
metres of railroad ; in 1888 the figures ro,se to 7,645 kms., to 14,462 in 
1895, and to 34,782 kms. in 1915. In both eases the progress imidb is strik- 
ing, and when one reflects on the vast ]K)ssibilities whuh still exist there 
one can but fore.sc'c that their realization will be sure and lujiid. 

If it were not outside of the scope of this .study we could show 011 the 
basis of official figures, that each crop taken singly has progrcs.'-ed in this 
wise. Viewed from the standiHiint of niral propwty the following fads 
deserve attention: during the cropyeai* 1915-1916 6,4(15 .(Hiohtvt ares wcie 
under wheat, r,597,ow) hectares under ILix, 1,009,000 liei'tan'smuleroiits, 
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and 3,697,830 hectares under maize. These four crops were grown on 
13,768,850 hectares, or 15.45 % total area of the country, and nearly 
50 % of the cultivated area. 


§ 2. Mode op occupation op the i,and and area op parms. 

As to the economic conditions under which cereals are raised the Mi- 
nistry of Agriculture only supplies data on the area harvested, amounting 
to 8,280,809 hectares, including wheat, flax, oats, barley, and millet crops. 
This accounts for one third of the cultivated area. For this area under 
the staple aops information is available showing how it is divided be- 
tween farms worked under the direction of thoir owners and those worked 
by renters or mHayers . These data refer to 76,955 farms, worked by 23,546 
owners, 43,968 renters, and 9,441 mitayers, being respectively 30.60 %, 
57"73 % ond 13.27 % total. These percentages are those which 

hold good for the country as a whole, but there are regions in which they 
vary greatly. The variations may be shown by maximum and minim u m 
figures. For instance the class of landowning farmers includes 20.90 % 
in the section north of the province of Buenos Ayres, and 36.38 % in the 
province of Fntre Rfos ; renters vary from 38.56 % in the section north of 
the province of Buenos Ayres to 65 % in the Central Pampas ; and the 
m&ayer class goes from 6.97 % in the southern and central section 
^oup i) of the Province of Buenos Ayres to 40.54 % in the northern sec- 
tion of that province. 

These fibres refer to farms raising the staple crops mentioned which 
were harvested in 1914-1913. The 76,955 farms which come under this 
head are classified according to area as follows : 4,648 of less than xo ht*c- 
tares ; 14,364 from 10 to 25 hectarc.s; 14,693 from 20 to 50 hectares; 16,160 
from 51 to 100 hectares ; 16,651 from loi to 200 hectares ; 6,324 from 201 
to 300 hectares ; 3.612 from 301 to 650 hectmes ; 355 from 651 to 1000 hec- 
taTe.s; 146 of over rooo hectares. We thus see that in T9r4-X9i5 hums of 
from 10 to 200 hectares were by far I he most numerous, representing in round 
figures 80 % of the total number of farms under consideration. These stati- 
stics also show that, as a whole, in 1914-15, there were XI ,844 more farms in 
this group than in 19x0-1911. Bui closer examination will show that the 
maximum was attained in X9X2-X9X3 with 84,076 farms. Thus, when com- 
pared to that year, later figures show a tendency to decline, though since 
then the number of such faims has been slightly on the increase. Thus from 
76,2i2to whichit had fallenini9X3-i3, it increasedfor the yearunder consi- 
deration by 743 units. This decline from the higher number attained in 19x2- 
1913 holds good only for the provinces of Buenos Ayres and Entre Rfos. 
In the latter the number of these farms rose from 7,968 in 1910-19x1 to 
p420 in 1912-1913, since when it has steadily declined, falling to 11,335 
m 1914-1915. In the province of Buenos Ayres the 29,1x6 farms existing 
in 1910-11 rose to 33,350 in 1912-19x3, and then declined progressively 
to 25,828 in 1914-X913, showing a diminution of 3,288 in a period of four 
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years. This phenonienou is explained if one consttlts the classificalion of llie 
areas under faim belouginj; to this group [during Ihe proci^ecling 3''ears (1). 
One then sc^s that in this province the nuniher of farms the area of 
which did not exceed 650 hectares declined from i<)i2-r()ij to 19x4-1915, 
while those of 651 to 1,000 hectares incrcawsed. The tendency is therefore 
towards large estates. But as we shall see the province of Buenos Ayres 
is somewhat of an exception in this respect. As to the nature of the occu- 
pancy it would seem that the category of renters is the one whicli is most on 
the increase. 

But before examining the question of the sale of rural propeily it is 
interesting to consult complete statistics which take into consideration all 
such property existing in the country. The oomineiidublc initiative in 
this direction taken by the Ministry of Agriculture in igrs-iO enables us 
to a great extent to do so. We find iu this publication i) a table 
showing the division of rural pro])erty in the provinces of Bueuos 
Ayres, C6rdoba, and Santa Fe for 1914 with data for 19TI as a term 
of comparison, and dealing with eleven categories of rural })ropeity accord- 
ing to area; 2) a table showing the rural property in the province of 
Entre Rfos in T915 grouped according to the same classificaliou, with the 
more imp(Jitaiil data for 1905 ; 3) a table showing rural propcity in the 
proxince of Mendoza in 1914 with the situation in 191 t, and in this ease 
the figures for piojjeilies of fioiii 10 to 25 hectaies are preceeded by 
those for properties of from I to 4 hectares, and fiom 5 to 9 hec'turcs. As 
will lx? seen, these are groups of wliieli the already considerable im))ottance 
has gone on increasing, rising from ji % to 45 % of the total I?ach of 
these tables contains a column of percentage ratios indicating the varia- 
tions in plus or minus which have occurred for the several groups of i)r(>per- 
ties from 19x1 to 1914, or from 1905 to r9r5 according 1<> i)rovinces. Aglance 
at the.se live statements which we reproduce in two tables shows that 
the conclusions we came to concerning the farm lauds under sta])le cn>i>.s 
still hold good when ai)plied I0 the whole of the landed pio])erty of the 
agriculturally most imixn-taiit section (»f the eouutiy. If olhtT data were 
needed to eoufinu this opinion it would stiirice to borrow the following fioin 
the slativSiics wliudi We are considering: of the 70,955 farms under sta])le 
cro])s in 1914-1915, 73,585 were tu the four provina^s of Buenos Ayres, 
CArdoba, vSauta Fe, and ICnl re Rfos, distributed respectively as follows; 
25,828 -- 21,844 - ^4,578 -- rr,3»,5. 


(i) Sec iiiKh"! the tillc ol the work Inflicntcfl as tlic “ ollioltil source the yt^nrs lox 
anUioT f-r') of ihcs.'iiucpcrioclical piiblicntiiinjnufiios Ayres, i<n iniul x<»i(),\vhU'ln\< ctnistdii- 
tly make u »e of 



Table 1 . — Division of rural property in the provUtces of 
Buenos-Aircs, Cordoba, Santa Fe, in xgii and in 1914, and of Entre Rios in 1905 and in 19x5. 
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Tabi^k II. — Division of rural property in the province of Mendoza, 
in 19TI and in 1914. 



Division 
of pioperty 

IT " 


No. ol properties 

19x4 19x1 

J >iaerencc 

% 

from 

I to 

4 

hectares .... 

6,722 

5.093 

-1- .J2.0 

)> 

5 » 

9 

.... 

3.229 

2,224 

-1 45.2 

» 

10 » 

25 

)) .... 

3.339 

2,198 

+ 51-9 

)' 

26 » 

50 

)> .... 

1.407 

938 

-1- 50.0 

yi 

51 

100 

)) .... 

i,o6r 

632 

+ 67.9 

» 

lOI » 

200 

. 

680 

453 

+ 50,1 


201 » 

300 

)) . . . ., 

279 

168 

-h 66.1 

» 

301 w 

650 

.... 

363 

309 

h 17-5 

» 

651 )> 

1,250 

.... 

202 

158 

27.8 

» 

1251 » 

2,500 

)) .... 

154 

162 

- 4-9 

» 

2501 » 

5,000 

» .... 

“3 

115 

- 1-7 

» 

5001 » 

10,000 

jut) .... 

80 

50 

4-600 


over 

10,000 

>(2) .... 

Totals . . 

238 

i7,8t>7 

137 

1-2 .<H 7 

1 - 73 7 

+ 413 


§ 3. BmS, of RrRAI, PROPKRTTE?. ^ 

The data given in the preceeding paragraph show at least the inten- 
sity of the movement taking place in rural property in Axgentimi. New 
holdings are being formed either by taking over new lands from the national 
domain, or by dividing up or reuniting lands already under cultivation. All 
this entails a constant ebb and flow of contracts which it is inteiesting to 
note, both as sliowing new purchases from the national domain and as 
showing the degree of the instability of the rural population, more osp(.H:ially 
astheuptehot of it all is an increase in the leading crops and in the agii- 
caltuial wealth of the country . As the data given the Ministry of Agii • 
cultuie indicate the area of lands sold and their value yejir by year and 
for five-year periods, one can see the fluctuations, if any. 

During the decade 1906-3915, 85,781,932 hectares of hind were sold for 
2,741,060,335 pesos of national money, i. e. at an average price of 32 pesos 
per hectare. These figures refer to two five-year ijeriods with mi area of 
47,884,030 hectares sold for 1,222,316, 912 pesos, «. e, at an average of 25 
pesos per hectare, for the period from 1906 to 1910, and 37,897,902 heclaies 
sold for 1,518,734,423 pesos, or 40 pesos per hectare, for the i)eri()d from 


(i) and (c). The increase in the nitmbcr of piopcrtics exleiKUni; over nioie than 6,00* 
hectares is a result of the .sale (if State lauds and the subdivisitm oi piiv.ile pioiwjtle'i 
conveyed in lots of an oica not le^s than 5,000 h<x:tju:es. 


3 
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1911 to 1915. Thus the area sold seems to have fallen on an average by 
2 million hectares a year, while the price per hectare has increased from one 
period to the other by 15 pesos. We shall see how this fl ictuation is made 
up, by utilizing the data referring to the two points under discussion from 
1906 to 1915. This series will be rendered yet more striking by adding 
thereto the data for the two previous years, 1904 and 1905. 


T^bee III. 

Area and value of land^ sold from 1904 to 1915. 

ValHC 

Year 

Area 

Total value 

per hectare 

— 

hectares 

pesos m/n(i) 

pesos m/n 

1904 .... 

11,038,299 

142,916,896 

12.95 

1905 ••• • 

16,290,947 

232,623,453 

14.27 

1906 .... 

10,794,875 

205,650,306 

19.05 

1907 .... 

7.527.935 

117.336,976 

15-58 

1908 .... 

7,286,899 

215,794.135 

29.61 

1909 .... 

8,572,387 

264,519,900 

30.85 

1910 .... 

13,701,934 

359.024.595 

26.19 

I9II .... 

11,149.253 

396.837.383 

35-59 

1912 .... 

8,559,248 

372.295.585 

43-49 

X9I3 * . . . 

6,636,237 

298,932,633 

45-04 

1914 . . 

5,672,510 

232,756.195- 

41-03 

1915 ..... 

5,880,654 

217,921,627 

37.02 


These data are too clear to need comment. They show for each >ear 
considered the situation of the sale of lands foi the whole country. We 
went back twelve years in order to show t he evolution which has given rise 
to the situation of 1915. This situation, to which we pay most attention, 
requires analysis for, as is known, the dillerences from province to province 
in Argentina are very great. We therefore give the detailed figures for 1915 
for each province and territory. We s^iall thus also see the actual value 
of the farm lands in the different parts of the country. 

Thus, the average price of lands sold in 19x5, which is 37.02 pesos, ac- 
quires its due significance when we see that in certain districtsl he price is only 
1.9 peso, and in others 133 pesos per hectare. The intermediate prices show 
that in the provinces or territories of Neuqu 4 n, I^a Eioja, Chubut, Jujuy, 
Santiago del Estero, Santa Cruz, Tieira del Fuego, Rio Negro, Formosa, 
Chaco, Misiones, Mendoza, San Juan the price of land is notably below the 
average value of cultivated land for the whole country. In the territories 
or provinces of San Luis, Central Pampas and Salta, the price of land comes 
much nearer to this average, whereas in the provinces of C )rrientes, Tucu- 
mdn, Entre Rios, C6rdoba, Santa F 4 , and Buenos Ayres prices are much 
higher than the average, being in fact double and often quadruple. 


(x) Natioxwl mcmey. 
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Tvbee IV — irea and price ofUituh sold in iijr^ bv pioviiui’s 
and territories. 


Provinces 

Number 

Area 

and 

ot 

ol 

territories 

estates 

liiids sold 

sold 

iKctares 

Buenos Avres • . 

2,n8 

531, ?70 

Santa Fe 

1,632 

SCjG 770 

C'rdoba 

2,101 

55 ,7')6 

Knife Rios .... 

6yo 

03,2 8 

Corrientes .... 

7 

2,036 

Tiicnmdn .... 

566 

11.556 

Mendo7a . . . 

g|R 

018 , V )8 

San Juan . . . 

120 


San 3;uis . . 

lO** 

173,758 

Santiacio del F^btero 

‘ 266 

476,010 

Rioja . 

36 

71,050 

Salla . . . 

30 

ioj,37x 

Jujuy 


10 ,U<>Z 

Cxtamarca . . 

187 

271 , 05 s 

Central Pampas . 

501 

in '*, 367 

Rio Negro .... 

12 S 

3 \ \0.)3 

Neuqu&i . . 

sr) 

n-2,749 

Chaco 

765 

8 S,r<)i 

Misiones . . . 

17 


Formosa . . . 

TO 


Chubnt . . ' 

151 

. ni,orO 

Santa CiU7 



Tieita del Fiieqo . 

17 


Aides . 

— . 


Totals . . 


5,88(j,65 I 


Avei ii»e 
area 

Total 

Av< far ‘ 
value 

V due 
pet 

of 

valiit 

pci estate 

litclure 

estates sold 

pesos 

sold 

pestn 

hectare* 

lU/ll 

peso* m/n 

iti/n 

— 

— 



212 

70,013,007 

3 % 4 tf 

m 

367 

1 (.,/I 0 ,i 3 5 

38,803 

7 fi 

108 

53 ,t 8(),->|6 

1 1,601 

78 

137 

6 , 177,505 

0,667 

71 

201 

87,551 

I.M 76 

4 -’ 

78 

2,135,058 

‘ 8 , 7 Si 

47 

068 

18,800,512 

10, 

20 

7S8 

’,01 >,3<)8 

16,760 

21 

3 16 

1,667,605 

0 , 17 " 

27 

1,703 

5 , 555 , 7 '” 

i\ 5 r 

6 

2,081 

515,675 


•1 ) 

8.58,5 

5 ,->o 8 ,t(.' 

I0(),<)j8 

8’ 

=,« 7 .’ 

”i,t5o 

11,711 

> 5 

1,100 

5 51,10 5 

2*858 

1 ** 

677 

1 ’,60 ’,7 >5 

2 T,^I(> 

Ji 

t,8yr 

■’, 857,077 

S", >5 

It i) 

M 70 

|8l,ISI 

5,507 


1,100 

t,7l.*,i !0 

15,i8«> 

xo 

701 

•”<), 57 S 

1,.1’8 

10 

’17 

5'>,|8i 

t.6|8 

1 1 


1,71 6,1’! 

11,167 

S 1 

n,ioS 

), V ) 

I 

87 

11,1 1) 

«,8ii,l t, 

i< 7 ,o<o 

0 7 


.’I 7 , 04 I, 6.>7 

0)puf> 

« 

57 oa 


We will also take into account, as advisc'd by tli*' statistics i)rv])ai(*d 
by the Ministry of Ai'riculture, another factor in esliin-itiiin the sah's ol 
rural estates, classifying them according to area, and giving as a teini ot 
comparison the data on this head for 1914. 
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Tabee V. - ’Number of farms sold, acrordinq lo area. 


Total area 

Number of larm<^ hccLateb 



Cla<ts ol farm 


•9'5 

J<)M 

t9lS 

1914 

From 

1 I to 

25 hectares 

4.I()0 

4.371 

40,286 

41,164 


26 to 

50 

)> 

1.389 

1 . 5^9 

52,685 

58,348 

» 

51 to 

100 

)) 

1.392 

1.307 

107,895 

100,924 

)) 

lOI to 

150 

)) 

634 

6t6 

78,390 

76.691 

)) 

151 to 

200 

)) 

503 

473 

90.444 

84,521 

» 

201 to 

250 

» 

291 

244 

65,090 

54,234 

» 

251 to- 

300 


250 

200 

68,307 

55,409 

» 

301 to 

400 

» 

272 

. 274 

94.508 

9(>,579 

)) 

401 to 

500 

)) 

179 

158 

81,852 

72,054 

» 

50X to 

1000 

)> 

464 

360 

; 32 I, 26 o 

250,178 

» 

over 

1000 

» 

884 

806 

4,879,867 

4,782408 



Totals . 

> • • 

10,418 

10,328 

5,880,654 

5,672,510 


We thus see that in 1915 90 more farms were sold than in 1914. This 
is an increase of no great import as in 1913 the number of farms sold was 
10,488 ; but it should be noted that the number was only 9,873 in 1912^ 
The total area was 8,559,248 hectares in 1912, 6,636,237 hectares in 1913* 
5,672,510 hectares in 1914, and 5,880,654 hectares in 1915. At first sight 
it would seem that the average area of lands sold had considerably declined, 
and this is confirmed by calculations, for we see that this average area 
was 876 hectares in 1912, 632 hectares in 1913, 549 hectares in 1914, and 
564 hectares in 1915. The fact is that, on the wsole, most of the farms sold 
are of smaller or average size, and the number of farms of more than 1,000 
hectares sold since 1912 has been on the decline ; in 1912 the number of such 
sold was 1196. The three last categories have declined since that year 
by 343 units, while the number of units in the other categories has 
increased by 888. 

But we should not be justified in concluding from this that a funda- 
mental change is taking place. The number of persons who own land is 
certainly growing ; but it is none the less true that the number of very laige 
estates is still so considerable that in 1915 they accounted for a laige 
portion of the cultivated area since those which changed hands during that 
year represented over 20 per cent. 

If we classify these estates according to their value we obtain a table 
of notable economic interest. The data we can give present consid^able 
variety and include a scale of fourteen ascending values. 
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Table VI. - Sales in 1915 of rural properiios classified according (0 raluu^ 







Numiici 

ol estates 

Value 

ptso*» in/ii 

Class of property aceordint; 
to value 


1915 

1914 


1914 • 

less than 


1,000 pCbOS 


1 , 54 -J 

810,409 

717,111 

from 

1,001 

to 

2,000 

» 

i.549 

i, 5“53 

3,2(34,610 

^,,243.589 

» 

2,001 

» 

5,000 

)) 

2,036 

2.205 

7,262,739 

7 . 75«..;(»8 

)) 

5*001 

)} 

10,000 

)1 

1,671 

x ,785 

13,045,611 

I 3 .- 1 17.390 

» 

10,001 

)) 

20,000 

)) 

1 , 5^0 

1,388 

22,468,246 

20,58(j,()48 

» 

20,001 

)) 

30,000 

'i 

710 

645 

17,81)0,906 

i 6 .- 2 o 7 ,.M 5 

)} 

30,001 

h 

40,000 

)) 

417 

380 

X 4 ,K 77,969 

JJ. 549 , 7-20 

)) 

40,001 

)) 

50,000 

)} 

226 

206 

10,328,617 

9 ,.M 8 ,I 72 J 

)) 

50,001 

)} 

100,000 

)i 

• 4 J 1 

460 

30,826,140 

32,7< >0,316 

)) 

100,001 

» 

150,000 

)} 

127 

128 

i 5 . 890,«54 

15,886,739 

)) 

150,001 

) 

200,000 

») 

75 

82 

1 3,3(55 .«?> 

I 4 ,.! 83 , 7(»9 

» 

200,001 

)) 

500,000 

» 

12 r 

13.5 

37 , * 1 . 5 '), M 3 

4 i,«r (),745 

)} 

500,001 

» 1,000, ooo 

h 

J 4 

31 

12,8 17,470 

22, 580, .58.5 


over 


1,000,000 


. « 

^4 

8 , 957 .()I 1 

21 ,041, 22.3 




Totals . . 

, 

10,637 

n>, 5“24 

2 I 7 ,() 2 X ,027 

-5.53,7.5(5,195 


In this classification of estates according to value, as in the clas.sificulioM 
according to area, we give as a tenn of comparison the data h)t r9i/|. As to 
the for the number of estates sold both in 1915 aiul in r9X4 it will 
be noted that they do not fully corres^wnd withthowscfoi tlu.* clashificution 
accordingto area. Obviously this is only appan'nt in compiiiingtlu' totals. 
We have : total number of estates sold in 1915 classified accoiding 1<» area 
104x8 ; total number of estates sold in 1915, classified actoiding to their 
value, 10,637 ; total in ^9x4 accordh^ to aiea, 10,328 ; total in X<)14 
accordihg to value, 10,524. There is no mistake in this. The 
study of the official statistics for I9i3-r4 shows tluit it m.iy haj>i«‘n 
that a certain number of estates do not appear in the statistics on area 
and appear in the statistics on value. The aspect under which the 
phenomenon of the sale of rural proiwrlies prest'nts itstdf is not modified 
thereby ; the statistics of estates classified according to value fmly add to the 
acctrracy of the others. The increase in the total minilxi’ of (“states 
sold in 19x4 as compared with xgxs is seen to be 113 instead of 90 as was 
shown by the estates classified according to area. Itveji if this vaiiatiou 
of '23 units referred to the category of big cstute.s, it would not alter the 
fact that the total area of lauds sold in 1915 still exc<‘t'ds that sold in 
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1914. Now the total value of these estates in 1915 is at least 14 million 
pesos less than in 1914. Therefore it was the less valuable estates for which, 
as a rule, the demand was highest. Indeed, we see that in 1915 estates 
valued up to 2,000 pesos exceeded by 206 the number for 1914. On the 
other hand the number of estates valued from 2001 to 10,000 pesos declin- 
ed by 283. Then, the four cat^ories including estates 10,001 to 50,000 
pesos increased by 334. Finally, properties belonging to the other catego- 
ries, valued at from 50,001 to over one million pesos, have declined as fol- 
lows : from 50,001 to Too,ooo pesos, 29 less ; from 100,001 to 150,000 pesos, 
one less; from 150,001 to 200,000 pesos, seven less; from 200,001 to 

500.000 pesos, twelve less ; and over one million pesos, six less. 

The cat^o’ry from 500,001 to 1,000,000 pesos is the only exception to 
this decline as 34 such estates, were sold in 1915 against 31 in 1914. If we 
go back to the statistics for 1912 we can see this tendency delineate itself 
clearly. In 1914 sales were effected of 1,542 estates valued at less than 1,000 
pesos, against 1,401 in 1913 ; of 1,523 estates valued at from l,Ooi pesos to 

2.000 pesos against 1,450 in 1913 ; of 2,205 estates valued at tom 2,001 to 

5.000 pesos against 2,193 in 1913 ; of 1,785 estates valued at from 5,001 to 
‘10,000 pesos against 1,769 in 1913. On the other hand, in the same year,i,388 
sales were rostered of estates valued at tom 10,001 to 20,000 pesos, in- 
stead of 1,529 in 1913 ; of 645 estates valued at from 20,001 to 30,000 pesos 
instead of 726 in 1913 ; of 206 estates valued at from 40,001 to 50,000 pesos 
instead of 258 in 1913 ; of 460 estates valued at from 50,001 to 100,000 pe- 
sos instead of 54^ in 1913; of 128 estates valued at from 100,001 to 150,000 
pesos instead of 184 in 1913 ; of 82 estates valued at from 150,001 to 200,000 
pesos instead of 102 in 1913 ; of 133 estates valued at tom 200,001 to 500,000 
pesos instead of 142 in 1913 ; of 31 estates valued at tom 500,001 to one mil- 
lion pesos instead of 49 in 1913 ; and of 14 estates valued ot over one million 
pesos instead of 23 in 1913. On all estates of a value exceeding 10,001 pe- 
sos the number of sales in 1914 shows a decrease as compared to the figures 
for 1913. The only exception to this rule is for estates belonging to the 
group valued at from 30,001 to 40,000 pesos, of which 380 were sold in 1914 
as compared to 376 in 1913. The categories which showed a decline in 
the number of sales in 1913 as compared to 1912 were those embracing es- 
tates valued at from 30,001 to over one million pesos. 

It is thus clear that during the four-year period 1912-1915 thbre has 
been an ever growing demand for the less costly estates. 

Thlese remarks are in conformity with the conclusions on this head to 
which statistics point. At least, it seems tp us that the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of Argentina wished to synthesise these tendencies by attributing 
special importance to rural properties sold of less than 300 hectares, and to 
those valued at less than 5 >ooo pesos. We reproduce these data in two ta- 
bles, preserving the division by provinces and territories, which is of im- 
portance more especially in the case of a matter of detail such as this is ; 
and which, moreover, orfy confirms the deductions we had already drawn 
from more generalised data. 
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Tabi^ VII. — Sales of rural properties of loss than joo hcdans in n;i 5 ' 


Fi evinces 
and tcriitoricb 

Numl)cr 
of propel tiL 3 

Aren 

hutiic^ 

Biicuos Ayres 

i,8ir 

107,185 

Santa Fe 

•IJ85 

119,129 

Cordoba 

1,904 

119.483 

Entre Rios 

59 ^^ 

Jf>,i 9 t 

Corrientes 

4 

200 

Tucumdn • . 

S'ld 

1 ). 8 J 4 

Mendoza 

859 

I 5 .yb .5 

San Juau 

. TOb 

4 . 5 -i^ 

San Eufs 

419 

J0.-J.5r 

Santiago del Esterc. . . . 

iJJ 

10,700 

ha. Rioj.' 

19 

2 ,f )47 

Salta 

14 • 

1 . 3.59 

Jujuy 

n 

. 5^5 

Calamarca ... . . . 

1 . 5.5 

^.. 5 '»-i 

Central ram]).i' . . 

127 

29 ,.| 4 <' 

Rfo Negro 

105 

5.797 

Neuqu 4 n 

2O 

223 

Chaco 

44 

3.014 

Misioneb 

lb 

<)i8 

Eonnosa 

9 

>*. 37.5 

Chubut 

51 

.5.-*82 

Santa Cruz 

Tierra del Eutgo 

. 

■* * 

Totals . . 

8,619 

.50.5,1 1>7 


If we go backfrojB 1915 to 1912 we liud the following for llu' snlohof 
rural properties of loss lliui 300 lieetaies : Niiiuber of pjoj)eitii‘.s iti T914, 
8,729 ; in T9T3, 8,860 ; aud in 1912, 7,737. Area of j)iopei-tie.s 47r,o8.{ lieo- 
tares in 1914: 497.<>93 kectares in 1913 ; aiul 448,279 Ueclaie.s in 1912. If 
we take the- average of the area of this group of lands sold dining the foui 
years under consideration we find: average inca.sy heetiuresin 1912, 56 hw- 
tares in 1913, 53 hertares in 19x4, and 58 hectares in 19x5. This .slight 
fluctuation, after which conditions rctinu pretty neaily to what they witc 
at the start, shows that we are considering a really well .si-li'c-ted gioup of 
much significance, which allows of conclusions which comidelc what 
we said in parx^raph I of this study on iffoperties of from 10 to 200 
hectares. 
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Table VIII. — Sales of rural properties valued al less than 5000 pesos m/n 

in 1915. 


Provmccb and territonc& 

Buenos Ayres 

Santa 

C6rdoba 

Entre Eios 

Corrientes 

Tucumdn 

Mendoza 

San Juan 

Sau I/ufs 

Santiago del .Kstero . . , 

Ea Rioja 

Salta 

Jujuy 

Catamarca 

Central Pampas 

Rio N^ro 

Neuqu 4 n 

Chaco 

Misiones 

Formosa 

Chubut 

Santa Cruz 

Tierra del Fuego 

Totals . . . 


Number 
of propel ties 

Value 
pCbOb in/u 

688 

3,016,968 

411 

1,217,758 

1,316 

1,233,138 

, 38G 

863,548 

3 

1,945 

515 

584,780 

471 

1,017,930 

58 

136.756 

383 

425,631 

163 

271,993 

21 

49,290 

166 

222,319 

35 

. 52.150 

169 

172,163 

283 

621,746 

49 

105,684 

35 

58,555 

42 

92.049 

10 

21,280 

6 

7,408 

77 

210,702 


5.307 xo,37Z,8i8 


The data for the number of rural properties valued at loss thau 5,o<.)o 
pesos m/n sold during the four years wWch have served us as terms of wm- 
parison are : 5,287 properties in 1914 ; 5,044 in 1913; 4,051 in 1912 ; thoir 
total value amounted to 10,711,308 pesos in 1914 ; 10,532,723 ix:so.s in 
1913 ; and 8,843,606 pesos in 1912. That gives an average of 2,183 pesos 
per holding in 1912, of 2,088 pesos in 1913, of 2,026 pesos in 1914 and of 
1,954 pesos in 1915. As the value per hectare had increased that net'essa- 
rily implies a reduction in the average area of the holdings sold. We 
are thus brought by a different reasoning to the same conclusiou as before. 
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§ 4. MORTOAOE encumbrances on RUR\1, I’ROl’PRTY IN 11)15 

Another side of the conditions of rural jirojK-rty n'm.iitis to Ix' consi- 
dered, as we should obtain b«1 an incomplete idea if we neehxl ed llu‘ dat.i 
on rural mortgai^es. In this field we will again follow llie method of the 
Ministry of Agriculture of Argentina and the data supplied us by its stati- 
stics. Thus we will note first of all the moitg.iges jilaced on rural hold- 
ings during the ten years from 1906 to 19X3> se<‘ what ixutioii of 

this total belongs to each of the five-year periods 1906-1910 and igu-tois. 
As a term of comparison we wiU note th.rt the mortgages for the ten years 
1904-1913 were placed on 73,936,661 hectares for a v.iliie of 1,8^6,11.19,913 
pesos m/n, figrrres arrived at as follows : five year period 1904-1908, uic.i 
mortgaged 34,443,192 hectares for 534,353.497 pCvSos ni/n ; five yc.ir jreriod 

1909- 1913, area mortgaged 39,493469 hectares for 1,292,476,416 pesos m/11. 
The mortgages for the ten year period 1905-1914 wene on 76,'29r,8<)3 
hectares for 2,034,900,587 pesos m/n, or : five year period l905-if)(,9, aiea 
mortgaged 34,356,708 hectares for 634,644,623 pesosnr/n ; fivi‘ year ])eiiod 

1910- 1914, area mortgaged 41,935,185 hectares for 1,400,255, (>64 jiesos infix. 
The mortgagc.s tor the ten ycar*ix:riod T9o6-i<)I5 wok* ag.iinst an aiea of 
75.373.15^ hectares for 3.086,388,631 pesos m/n, i. 0 . : live year tx'iiod i()o6 
1910, area mortgaged 34,368,281 hectares, for 75i ,974,633 jiesos n/n; fiv(‘ 
year period 1911-1915, area mortgaged 41 ,004.871 hectares for i ,334,413,998 
pesos m/n. 

The followii^ table shows the figures for each year. 

Tabee IX. — Mortgage cwimbrawa, on rur^l properties from i()04 to i()o 5 . 


Year 

Area moit/i^ipIcU 
licctaiGS 

Value 

in/ll 

1904 . . . 

. . . 6 , 2 . 5 ^, -277 

57.742.148 

1905 .... 

• • • 7 .<> 39 .. 5^7 

77,810,140 

KJOt) .... 

. . . 6,229,550 

107.605, 3(>3 

1907 • . ■ . . 

• • . 7.546, 9 «-! 

131.643,255 

1908 .... 

• • 7 . 4<'<>..'’>07 

136,772 . 3<>2 

1909 ... . 

• • • 5.665,791 

i 58 . 4 i (>,336 

1910 .... 

• • • 7.550.561 

218.751,415 

1911 .... 

• • • «, 9 i’ 0.658 

281,137,532 

1912 .... 

• ■ • 10.515.712 

348.573,331 

1913 • • • ■ 

• • • 7.832,635 

275.058,857 

1914 .... 

. . . 8,107,519 

275,831 ,812 

19x5 .... 

• • • 5.529.357 

1 . 1 . 2 .(^ 02.415 
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We give below a table for 1915 s»howiug the mortgages classified accord- 
ing to area and compared to the three previous years, 1912, 1913, 1914. 
This is of special interest as 191 2 seems to mark a maximum irfter which the 
area mortgaged and the sums paid decline progressively until 1915. It should 
be noted that 1912-191 3 was the year wit h the largest number of farms under 
staple crops, which are those most suited for raising mortgage loans, as 
they afford better security than do lands put to other uses. 


Tabi,B X. — Rural mor^ages ^ossified accorditig to area 
from 1912 to 1915. 


Class of Fana 

Number of Farms 


Area in hectares 


19x2 

1913 

X9I4 

19*5 

X9I2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

From I to 25 hectai^.^s 

1.296 

I- 3 S 5 

1.559 

i.io 6 

14.346 

15.651 

17.540 

12.372 

» tt» 50 

» 

655 

. 668 

607 

533 

24.919 

25.411 

26.984 

20.266 

» 31 to 100 

8 

728 

841 

878 

568 

57.886 

65.558 

66.563 

44.120 

» loi 10150 

8 

386 

427 

474 

304 

47*732 

52.502 

57-623 

38.046 

» 151 to 200 

8 

389 

342 

348 

301 

70.224 

60,787 

66.633 

53-292 

» 201 to 2 50 

8 

231 

^218 

225 

i66 

52.161 

48.434 

50.102 

37-487 

» 251 to 300 

8 

l8t 

I7I 

207 

147 

49.228 

47-436 

57-201 

40-704 

» 301 to 400 

8 

311 

305 

321 

185 

110.348 

107.560 

111.492 

64,099 

» 40110500 

8 

191 

214 

210 

145 

86.226 

96.974 

94-884 

G5.216 

» 501 toiooo 

8 

586 

513 

486 

365 

423,846 

364-693 

346.281 

261.443 

Over 1001 

8 

1.578 

989 

1.129 

709 

9.578.796 

5.947-629 

7-175.864 

4.892.432 

totals . 


6 . 53 * 

6.043 

6.559 

4 . 53 * 

10.515.712 

6.832.635 

8.071.030 

5.529.357 


The greatest number of mortg^es were taken out against holdings of 
from 1 to 25 hectares, yet, as is natural, this is the clas§ which givfes the small- 
est mortgf^ed area. In the case of this category both these data increased 
continuously from 1912 to 1914, but in 1915 they fed below the f^res for 
X9I2. This holds good for all categories of farms up to an area of 150 hec- 
tares, fixeept for those of from 26 to 50 hectares, of which the number in 
1914 feu bdow that for 1912, although the area mortgaged was larger than 
at thislatter date. The data for farms of from 151 to 250 hectares fall and 
rise alternately from one year to another but in such wise that the figures 
for 1915 are distinctly lower than those for 1912. The same fluctuations 
occur for mortgaged farms of from 251 to 400 hectares, but the highest 
figures are those for 1914. Mortgaged farms of from 40Z to 500 hectares 
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are most numerous and show the lai^est area in T913, after which year 
thefiguresdeclineimtilinigiS they were below the Wei attained in i<)t2. 
The figures for farms of from 501 to 1000 hectares re.ached their imiximum in 
1912 and declined steadily until 1915. Those for mortgaged farms of over 
1001 hectares have fluctuated up and down as in the case of other catego- 
ries but alwa3rs tending to a decline both in number and area. This leads 
us to note that the number of farms mortgaged hjis declined nearly 30 i)er 
cent., and the area mortgaged nearly 50 per cent. Thus the uumber of 
small farms mortgaged is increasing, while those on farms of more than 
300 hectares are declining. We should not forget that during this period 
the pefeentage of small farms in the country as a whole has been growing, 
so much so that it was logical to foresee the general conclusions to be drawn 
from the returns for the sales of farms and the mortgages which encumber 
them. 


Tabi,® XI. — Rt,ral mr^aga classified according lo value of Farms from 

1912 to 1913. 


clobsitied 



N of loans 



Value 111 ptsos m/u 

by value 


19 x 2 

X 9 X 3 

1914 

1915 

19 X 2 

19 x 3 

1914 

I«Gss than 

1.000 pesos 

X49 

92 

Z 20 

134 

103.247 

57.296 

72 . 4 x 7 

Fromi.oox to 

2.000 

> 

437 

532 

708 

019 

717 . 59 X 

876.607 

1 , 113.016 

s 2.001 to 

5.000 

» 

996 

1.200 

1,425 

X .076 

3 . 845.146 

4 . 524.040 

5 . 3 x 3.234 

a 5.001 to 

10.000 

» 

X.X 39 

1.743 

1 . 3 X 3 

9 x 9 

9 . 024.834 

9 . 9 X 4 . 4 X 3 

xo. 306.533 

» ZO.OOI to 

2 aooo 

a 

X.X 48 

1.039 

X.IOO 

753 

x 7 . 847.740 

16 . 1 38. 232 

X 7 . 075.278 

n aaooz to 

30.000 

1 

630 

503 

508 

288 

x 5 . 928 . 3 xt 

x 3 .T 97 . 6 x 8 

z 3 . 40 T. 52 x 

» 30.001 to 

40.000 

a 

393 

271 

268 

159 

I4.i53*585 


9 . 760.267 

» 40.001 to 

Saooo 

a 

307 

246 

467 

X 30 

14 . 429.956 

z 1 . 570.516 

X4.542‘8'>3 

» 50.001 to 

100.000 

a 

70 s 

512 

489 

763 

S 3 . 44 x. 22 x 

37 , 844.166 

37 .oi 6 .j 42 

» XOO.OOI to 

150.000 

a 

250 

188 

178 

93 

jr. 544.809 

23 . 779.900 

44 . 279,148 

» X 50 . 00 X to 

200.000 

a 

146 

X02 

105 

7X 

46 . 175.035 

78.4 48.367 

xH.569i93<i 

» 200 . 00 X to 

500,000 

a 

267 

X 82 

171 

98 

8t.i72,7u 

57.755 140 

51 . 6 T 2.637 

» 500 . 00 X to x. 000.000 

a 

51 

36 

4.3 

20 

36.075.376 

75.497.790 

37 . 847.054 

Ovei 1.000.000 

a 

24 

17 

20 

6 

44 .t 6 r .549 

57 . 786.048 

44 .x 57 . 95 i 


Totalb 

a 

6.632 

6 .X 63 

0717 

^029 

318.573 3iX 

285,9', 8.857| 

4/ j 831,842 


1915 


78.891 

963.620 

3.968.086 

7a90.8<w 

n.3S4,920 

7.390.823 

6.75x733 

6.080.043 
. 940.981 

x2.210.118 

14.93<».8j»7 

rM»:i.^>7x 

I42.t#02 44*, 
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The study of rural mortgages according to the value of the farms shows 
the same phenomenon under a different foim. The totals given above are 
somewhat higher than those in the previous table. This difference may be 
due to returns drawn up on a somewhat different method, or to the fact 
that some sections do not transmit their data to the registrar, but forward 
them subsequently to some other service, which utilizes them. As the.se 
differences from one year to another are incou.siderablc, and keep within 
limits which are constant, the results cannot be considered to be invali- 
dated by an error which falsifies the aspect of things. 

From 1912 to T915 therewas a fallii^ oil in the number of mortgageson 
all classes of farms except those valued at from 1,001 to 5,000 pesos. . Even 
if we lump together farms of less than 1,000 pesos, of from i.ooi to 2,000 
pesos, and of from 2,001 to 5,000 pesos, it will be seen that this group of 
farm mortgages included 245 units more in 1915 than in 1912. All the farms 
of from 5,001 to I million pesos and more encumbered by mortgages were 
in 1913 2,248 fewer than in 1912.- And the number of mortgages declines 
as the value of the estates considered increases. A comparison of tables XI 
and XTI clearly shows that the relation between the area and price of 
small farms is not absolute in the case of general data for so vast a country, 
in which the value of land from one region to another may vary by from 
1 .9 pesos to 133 pesos, as is shown by Table IV. This undoubtedly explains 
why in the matter of mortgage encumbrances: i) the number of farms of 
relatively small area has declined, while the number of farms of relatively 
small Value has increased ; 2) the number of estates of h^h value has decli- 
ned more than that of estates covering a large area. 

This, however, does not in the least detract from the importance, both 
for sales and mortgages, of farms of less than 300 hectares, and of those en- 
cumbered with mortgages for less than 5,000 pesos. 

Tables XII and XIII show in this respect the special conditions of the 
several provinces. 
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Table XII. — Mortgage encumbrances on farms of less than 300 hectares. 



Number of farms 


Area ~ in hectares 


Provinces and territories 

1913 

1914 

1915 

^913 

1914 

IQIS 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 



Buenos Ayres . . 

1.785 

1.432 

9,20 

137.026 

1T3.842 

75,198 

Santa Fe . . . . 

354 

355 

408 

33.293 

32,464 

38,320 

C6rdoba .... 

476 

812 

628 

51.161 

79,035 

61,163 

Fntre Rios . . . 

415 

507 

249 

39.902 

51.491 

23.730 

Corrientes .... 

5 

I 

r 

641 

2ro 

19 

Tacumdn .... 

105 

no 

88 

5.153 

3,623 

3,116 

Mendoza .... 

559 

798 

477 

20,527 

31,7.88 

15,470 

San Juan .... 

105 

102 

87 

c 4*898 

4,137 

5,590 

Sanl/uls .... 

32 

71 

. 28 

. 3.522 

3,201 

2,486 

Santiago del Es- 

* 

tero ..... 



3 * 

55 


1,966 

4,840 

Ea Rioja .... 

•— 

10 

I* 

— 

336 

13 

Salta 

6 

10 

3 

877 

IJ72 

37 

Jujuy. ..... 

7 

13 

3 

596 

914 

430 

Catamarca . . . 

t6 

II 

9 

. 387 

177 

227 

Cfentral Pampas . 

307 

107 

96 

10,83^ 

10,353 

11,388 

Rio Negro . . . 

58 

41 

30 

5.856 

3,484 

2,188 

Neuqudn .... 

2 

2 

24 

24 

341 

293 

Chaco 

8 

5 

13 

987 

247 

1,402 

Misiones ..... 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

239 

Formosa . ■ . . . 

— 

— 

I 

— 


240 

Chubut 

I 

2 

3 

100 

' X5O 

1.59 

Santa Cruz . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Tierra del Fuego 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

4,022 

* 

4.42I' 

3.126 

315.779 

338.931 

246,197 

Total 1912 . . . 

3.866 

Total 1912 

316,496 
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TABErXIII. — Mo)tgagf encttmbiances o» fayim for (Wioimts smalUr than 

5000 />fsos wjii 


NumtK I ot farms Amount — pesos m/n *' 


Provinces and tern tones 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1913 

1914 

1915 


— 

— 

““ 


*“ 


Buenos Ayies . . 

718 

625 

472 

2,220,661 

1,846,529 

1,435.772 

Santa F6 . . . . 

132 

T27 

179 

455.936 

423,228 

588,641 

C6rdoba .... 

185 

445 

367 

625,464 

2,298,501 

1,026,565 

Entre Rfos . . . 

287 

357 

197 

757.095 

970,509 

485,957 

Corrientes, . . . 

3 

2 

I 

9,000 

7,808 

1,300 

Tucumdn .... 

72 

72 

65 

165,918 

169,672 

116,711 

Mendoza • . . 

205 

302 

240 

530,666 

876,935 

627,135 

San Juan , \ , 

40 

60 

56 

130,483 

158,818 

163,744 

San I/iifs .... 

35 

• 56 

25 

94,328 

153,868 

59.861 

Santiago del Es- 
tero 

__ 

38 

26 

...... 

99,983 

84.3x4 

1/a Rioja .... 

— 

4 

I 

— 

10,200 

3;000 

Salta 

39 

59 

45 

99.625 

56,264 

99,750 

Jujuy 

14 

17 

17 

37.509 

47,848 

3I.X32 

Catamarca . . . 

12 

13 

12 

35.094 

39,863 

25,429 

Central Pampas . 

52 

55 

58 

168,424 

154,578 

. 153.374 

Rfo Negro. . . . 

10 

14 

14 

40,1^0 

56,000 

38,377 

Neuqu6n .... 

• 2 

T 

24 

3 600 

3,1x3 

18,069 

Chaco 

5 

5 

13 


16,200 

35,145 

Misiones 

— 

— 

2 

— 

5,000 

5,000 

Formosa .... 

— 

- 

I 

- 

- 

5,000 

Chubut 

4 

2 

4 

17^500 

8,500 

6,921 

Santa Cnrz . . 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tierra del Fuego 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

1,824 

2,253 

1,829 

54x0,943 

7,498,4x7 

5,011,197 


Total 1912 . . . 1,584 Total 1912 4,671,847 



MISCl^Iyl^ANKOUS INFORMATION R 1 U.ATINO TO CRI^ni'l' 
IN VARlOrJrt COrJNTRU<;S 


UNITRD RTATP^S 

I THE CREDIT TRANSACTIONS OP THE FEDERM, P\RM n\NKS — Thf rioiio- 
mtc World, New York, 3 August 1018 

A statement published by the Fedeial F.um I^an Board shows tlial 
there was last June a marked reduclion m the api)lica'<iono to P.um B.uiks 
for loans : those received from the whole country riumberctl only 
and were for a total sum of $5,127,011. The loans approved in the same 
month numbered 2,516 and amounted to $6,793,527. 

From the date on which the Federal F.irm Ranks first became adivc 
in May 1917 until i July 1918 they granted and paid 48,297 loans amount-*' 
ing to $109,517,308. Tins sum was distributed as follows amori}> lire 
twelve banhs: 


Federal rarm Bank of Amount eat 

- ' T 

Spokane i 7 .<h>(>, 55.5 

St. Paul 16,205, 000 

Omaka i3,2()4.X4o 

Wichita i2,’<)2,7oo 

Houghton (),8t)7,74i 

New Qtleans. , 7,616,540 

Louisville (>,704,106 

UcTkeley 6,()<)8,4oo 

St, Louis 7,172.172 

Columbia 4.7 lb, .5 1.3 

Bdtimore . 4,1 )o,5(«) 

Springfield. . . . .!,85r.59.'! 

Total . . $ i(>»),5i7,3o« 


91 * 

4. 4 

a THE IiTFE INSURANCE COMPVNIES AND RURM, — T/if 

Vndet writer, Vol XI<IX, No 6, June ioi8 

More than a year ago the Metroplitan Ufe lustitaiioc Company matlo 
its first loan secured by a nrral mortgage, almost at Hie moment al which 
the system of federal farm loans was initiated. 
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In a report on this subject the company's vice-president, Mr. Robert 
I^ynn Cos, states that there are still a fair numb< r of rural first mortgages 
which offer to the funds of insurance companies an investment at a satis- 
factory rate of interest. In the year just past several f ictors have however 
contributed to a lessening of the volume of mortgage business done. In the 
first place the extraordinary prosperity of American farmers, consequent 
on the b^h price of wheat, cotton, maize and pigs, has ob%cd certain firms 
which had large investments in agricultural real estate, and especially life 
insurance companies which have done business of this kind for many years, 
to receive the repayments of their creditors as rapidly as is consistent with 
the realization of a profit, by suffering the extinction of mortgages. 

In the space of twelve, months the Metropolitan I/ife Insurance Com- 
pany has invested $ 7,584,405 in rural mortgagef. 


URUGUAY. 

I. A NEW I,AW AS TO THE CONSTITUTION OP AGRICtTI,TURAI, PLEDGES. — Dtano 

ofictalf No. 3650, Montevideo, 25 March 1918. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Representatives of the Republic of 
Urt^ay have passed an Act determining the form which a contract consti- 
tuting an agiicultural pledge, and able to have eflect on implements used, 
for till^e, may taie. 

This Act i.s exceptionally im^rtant for it supplies an absolute necessity 
of Uruguayan agriculture. Cultivators of the soil and stockfarmers have 
long awaited it, for it gives them an easy instrument oi credit wherewith 
to develop agricultuial production in Uruguay, a country in which it 
wrould be impossible to find the smallest fraction of land so poor that its 
value could not be realized. 

The constitution of the agiicultuial pledge will have a notable influ- 
ence on stockbreeders and keepers ; and will thus be of profit to public 
economy, since stockfsrming is one of the touiitry's chief sources of wealth. 
In this connection we need only recjil the fact tliat the live stock of 
Uruguay annually represents a capital of some foity million pesos. 

The new expedient for obtaining rural credit thus opens up to Umguay 
fresh roads to agricultural production and tp the conque.st of uncultivated 
land, and gives the means to recoup themselves without additional 
expense for bad years, and to keep clear of the speculations of engrossers, 
to producers, small capitalists and lessees who have not much capital 
beyond the product of their labour and the elemerts which constitute and 
render possible that labour. 

The measure in question was ore of such urgent necessity that the 
Bmk of the^ Republic had long been obliged to grant agiicultural credit 
within certain lu&its to arable and stockfarmers, especially such of them 
as owned no real estate on which loans to them could be secured and were 
therefore obliged to obtain money from the vario'us institutions of credit 
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already in tU Republic. Only the inbtitutiou ol a^rlt iilUit jl pkd.y .scdtihl 
facilitate the quest of f<amers for ciqrital and at the same lime lacilitate 
the circulation iu the market of laijie capital o1herwis<‘ idle and valueh'ss. 

The projected law as to agriculluuil ple(h*t‘s was loiii; and fully discuss- 
ed, from iqtG onwatds, hy the Uiu^iayan pailianu‘nl. TIk 
debated were the defceiminalion of the i)(‘is('ns and bodic.s wJio iiiudd Ixu 
row b\ means of agricultural pledges having this especial foiin. ami the 
organization of public ofSces which would give the* widest ])iil)Hcity to evr- 
til&cates and other deeds arising out of the new" credit lr<insac1ions. 

The law in question' has reconciled two op])osing fceiKleiKi<s e\ith\d 
when the legitimate use of agiicultural pledges was disotissed . oiie p.uty 
would have extended their use, while another would rather have t\stii( f(*d 
it lest a general authorization to individuals to make n.'-v of tlust‘ pledge, s 
should injure unguaranteed personal cicdil. It has inde(‘d bc‘(n obseived 
that if real estate be mortgaged and chattels be liable to lie ])kdge(l, cie- 
ditors* having no guarmitees may find themselves at any time at a disad- 
vantage because the principle of hiw that a debtoi's pjoperty (‘OT^litules 
the common security of all his crcditois may thus bt‘ LilsiluHl Ihnee it 
is necessary to limit pledging. 

Having premised these c onsideralions wv will pioc(‘ul 1c^ txannne the 
terms of the new law. ^ 

A contract constituting an agikiiltiual pledge and able to take * Ifcct 
on farming implements may concern only: i) liv(‘ slock and its deiiv.i- 
th'^es ; 2) chattels used on faims ; 3) products of all kinds and qn.dila s pio- 
duced in the farming year in which the contract is diaftt'd, wlu llic‘1 giowdng 
crops, timber, minerals or the products of national indnstiy ; 4) agi u nltnial 
machines and implements; 5) implements used for iudustiial oj inamiic 
labour. Pledges of this last sort may be c'onstituted t)nly in t>idei I0 sel 
cure the payment of the value of the im]>lenu‘nls iu quc‘sti<»n to tlu‘ person 
selling them. 

Only the Bank of the Republic' and tlu' other iiuslilnlions of cni'dit of 
the vsame kind, commercial (‘Stablishmc'iil keejnng theii bc'oks Kgnlaily 
and IJie niral funds will he able to nndc'ilakc* lending bnsiin'ss of this kind. 

The interest on the sums advanced may not suipasj* 8 pei cent, 
per annum and may bo capitalized only by tlu- year. Denleis selling tlu* 
goods or articles specified will be alk'wed to take advantage of this sydem 
of pledging to cover the' sum a jnirehascu still ow^c^s them on llu* ])\Uv vt 
his jiirchase. 

Pledged gfiods will giiarantcH' to the creditor theanioinil of his ban, 
interest on it and any costs which may arise*. 

^ In order to pledge real csliije used by the owner of the proix*it>‘ ol 
which it is part, when there are mortgages on tliis i)rc>])city, the* (*<»n'sen1 
of the mortgagee is necessary. 

The rijjhts of the creditor to whom the pledge fonns a se.'Uiily i*nd 
two.years after the pledge has been constituted unless it be* ren< wed U ioie 
the lapse of this ])eiiod, so long UvS the right establishu! in this matte t hy 
Article 1232 and the following siHcles of the Civil Code* 1 h* not iiupugiu*d. 
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The privilege of this same creditor extends to the damages paid on 
the pledged article because it is insuied or by persons through whom it 
sufters depreciation. For as long as the contract constituting the pledge 
remains in force, the creditor may inspect the pledge and exact information as 
to its condition from the creditor from time to time. He may determine the 
form which the sale of live stock, fruit or other crops constituting part of 
the value of a pledge may take, and the times most profitable for these 
sales. The law stipulates that the price of pledged goods shall in all cases 
be used to discharge part of the debt which the pledge secures. 

With respect to the debtor, the law establishes that be remains owner 
of the pledged agricultural property, and also of the implements which are 
held in the creditor's name. His obligations and civil liability will be 
regulated by Clause 13 of the second part of Book VI of the Civil Code. 

It iwS at present forbidden to make a contract for the constitution of 
an agricultural pledge which affects property already thus pledged, unless 
when contracts already made are modified in agreement with the creditor. 
No new contract may be made without the consent of the latter. The 
debtor may sell pledged crops and products derived from live stock in the 
most favourable season, but these goods must not pass to the purchaser 
until the sum due for them has been paid to the creditor, unless the latter 
consent to a different procedure in which case the fact must be noted on 
the back of the certificate of pledge. 

The debtor pledging agricultural property may emancipate it dt any 
time by paying to the bank nearest the place where it is situated, tind to 
the account of the legal bearer of the certificate of pledge, the amount of 
the pledge and the accessory obligations adhering to it. He must also 
present the certificate of deposit for registration at the registiy. 

The entry cancelling the constitution of the pledge must be made by 
the person to whom such of 5 .ee belongs. The creditor must be duly noti- 
fied of an impending cancellation at tlie address mentioned in the contract, 
and will have ten days in which he is able to o])ix)se the cancellation. 

The penalty incurred by a debtor who ahanclons lhe])ro])eity foimiug 
an agricultural pledge, thus depreciating the rights of the creditor, is im- 
prisonment for fiom two months to two yeans withcnit ])rejudicc‘ to the 
liabilities imposed by common law on a depositary in cases of this kind, 
or to the incidc‘nce of the rights constituted in the pledge. If a debtor 
dispose of pledged property as though it were not pledged, or if he pledge 
goods belonging to others as though they were his, or pledge^ his own pledg- 
ed goods as though they were unpledged, he becomes liable to two years' 
imprisonment if the loSv<? he inflicts do n^t succeed 10,000 pesos, and other- 
wise to from two to six years' imprisonment. 

Special provisions of the law regard the formalities to be observed in 
drawing up a contract of pledge. 

This contract must depend on a deed in writing, and will have effect 
as between the contracting parties and with respect to others only fr(»m 
the day on which it is entered in the registries of the department in which 
the pledged object is situated. 
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Cotmter-signatuics referring to conticitls ol tins kind no clful, 
even as between the contracting paxties. 

At Montevideo a contract of 2)le(lge will be nuule til Ihe 
in the country bpc*cial regLstcis for contracls oJ this kind will lx ktjilby 
the registiars of the dcptntmental law couxts and oUiei j)iiblu‘ oliiciils 

The register is public. The fee for an cnliy is one peso wJuitexu 
be the value of the loan guaranteed. The ccitificule is dc^spalelud gjatis 
on paper bearing a 25 centesimob stamp. 

The pledge docs not iini)ugn a landownci’s lights as xcgtiuL'^ an e^piu d 
years's lease, as regards produce or other goods constituting a cusbunaiy 
rent, or as regards the usufruct of thepledg(‘d axticlc, solong <istlu‘ ich vmjiI 
lease or contract have been entered in the appiopxiate rcgist<i biJoie the 
contract of pledge. When once the entry has been vaiiiul llu pasoii 
lesponsible for registration will, at the lequest of eillui <<>nlia' ling i>ai1>, 
draw up a ceitificate which shall include the iianu^s of the oonliaelojs, 
the amount of the loan and the date at which it falls due, tlu coiuhlioiiS 
on which it is granted, the nature jind quantity of 1h(‘ ])l<*dgtd g<x)ds, 1 ludt 
situation, the date of Ihc cntiy, the name of the poison to wlicmi the o< iH- 
ficate is despatched, and all other details whkh the Ugal ugidiitioiis may 
lequiic. 

When live otoek or the piodiicts ol liM shak au m (liK si ion, i la 
cies, age, sex, maik and distinctive sign^ <'l tin aimnal, 01 iJu <inali1> 
weight and numbex of the pioducls, must he noted in tlu ic 1 1 ilk id 

The fees to be paid fox thifi» cextifiCiiti may not oxctvd » % liosos. 

The cancellation of an entiy may Ik obUiintd by a debfen at *110 Utuo 
if he present the ceitificate of entiy dxawn np in fii\<.iii ol tin cuxlilot, 
endorsed with the latter's receipt. This ceilifieatc* will be k< pi in IJ10 ai- 
chives, and the cancellation will he noted in the margin o]>iH>si!t‘ to 11i<‘ 
entry. 

The registrar of pledges must, within Iwenty-ioui hoitis <d 1 ho ]noiliio 
tion of the deeds constituting or extinguisljing i>l<'dgos eonnminit ate willi 
the local oflSice which issues the oeitiiTicatos 111 otdd llial the latloi may 
ixote thc.^e deeds, and refrain on occasion, on pain ol innining tJu It gal 
penalties, fxom issuing policies on ox eixtificales ton\0 big live siotk 03 
crops constituting unredeemed pledges. 

Whoever buys pxopertyont]ie(vi(knet*ofinstnimt‘nts sjli<>wing it to lx* 
unburdened by pledges, shall be exempt fiom all liability atul piotteted 
from all creditors' claims. 

The office respcuvsible for issuing ccitificates or policus innsl thaw n]>, 
on demand and at the expense of the person inteit‘stt‘d, llu^ t'tilificatt' 
already mentioned which will be evidence of an etitiy in tlu* ic‘gistay. 

When once live stock and the deiivatives of stocMaimiaig and culti- 
vation have been pledged, they may not be removed lioni the fanuoii whith 
they were when they were pledged unless the n^islim Icvstif} to tlu* fail 
that they have been removed and notify such fact to tlie cu‘di1oi, llic cn 
dorscr and the person chaiged to execute the instiiinienl. Tlu* violation 
of this clause, whkh must b(‘ inseitt d in the* alb slat ion, const ilub ^ a lianti 
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or delinquency, as the case may be, and may draw down on the violatcr 
the penalties established by this law. 

If enjoyment of the benefits of registration be desired with regard to 
property belonging to several farms in difEereut districts, an cnliymusl 
be made in the registry of pledges of each of these districts. 

The entry which, as we have said, preserves the character of pledge 
for two years, expires automatically at the end of such period without 
prejudice to judicial actions in course. The entry may be cancelled at 
any moment at the debtor’s request, if he present the certificate of pledge 
drawn up m the creditor’s favour and endorsed by the last holder, this 
certificate having been entered in the archives at the competent ofln:e, 
and having on it a note of the fact that it has been cancelled. 

The certificate of agricultural pledge is transferable by endorsement. 
It must bear the date of the endorsement and the name, address and signa- 
ture of the endorser and the endorsee. 

All persons endorsing a certificate of {gricultural pledge become col- 
lectively liable. The endorsee must cause the endorsement to be registered 
in the registry of pledges. 

The certificai’e of agricultural pledge constitutes an executive title 
making efiective the privil^e on the plei^e and, on occasion, on the amount 
of the insurance, and rendering the debtor and the endorser liable for the 
payment of the loan, interest and costs. A creditor must sue for payment 
before the magistrate at the commercial court or before the magistrate at 
the place fixed for payment. Failing the latter he may sue where he likes, 
or before the magistrate of the place of the debtor’s domicile or of the place 
where the pledged goods are situated. 

All the provisions of the Civil Code which may go counter to tliis law 
are abrogated. 

This law, published after a long period of exjjcctancy, has been received 
with much satisfaction in all niral centres iu Uruguay, for it will procure 
great advantages for c^riculture It will solve one of the most imiwrtant 
of economic problems. It will profit especially the small landowners to 
whom henceforth the road will lie open to the creilit they need in order to 
farm their lands more scientifically and more inteusively. 


z. THU DISTMBUTION OP SEED TO .S.GRrCUI,TORISTS. ~ Attmrio estadislieo de la 
RepAilica orienfal del Year 1915, Book XYV. Montevideo, Tipog tafia Mo - 

denia de Ptaodsco Arduino, 1917. 

The data published by the ofiSicial commission for the distribution of 
seeds drow the quantity of seeds disixibuted by this body from 1911 to 
1914. Data of two kinds have been thought sufificient to indicate the re- 
sets obtained in these four years, namely the quantity of wheat seed dis- 
tributed, and the value of all the distributed seed which also included seed 
potatoes and maize, oats, lucerne grass and bean seed. The commission 
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distributed 116,340 kilogrammes of wlieat sttd in 1911, uO.^o^ kiloginm- 
rues in 1912, 459,000 kilogramtnes in 1913 and 4ii,96T kil()gifamuc“.s in it>i4. 
Thus except for a certain reduction between 1913 and 1914 tlie ([tianlities 
distributed much increased, being more than tti])hd in iotii ytar.s. The 
value of all the seed distributed was 5,292.75 jk.soj, m 1911, 5 ,o 08 28 jn-sos 
in 1912, 23,580.45 pesos in 1913 and 31,284.15 pesos m 1914. We neid 
only note that this total value has almost been multiplied by five hi the pe- 
pod considered in order to realize that the (pi.intiths oi sadotlui tluin 
wheat distributed in these four years must ab'O have iiienused. 

In 1915 this department suddenly assumed a hugei devi'lopment, 
the quantity of wheat distributed rising to 1,185,162 .kilogrammes, or 
being nearly triple that distributed in 1914 and nearly ten times as large 
as that distributed in 1911. Its value was 89,384.85 pesos. The figures 
as to this year’s distribution are so imiiortarit that they me mori' d( tailed. 
We find that 58,560 kilogrammes of seed potatoes were distiibuled, 8,836 
kilogrammes of maize seed, 1,000 kilogrammes of oats .seed, 30 kilogrammes 
of seed of lucerne grass, and 300 kilogrammes of bean st'ed. The total 
value of the seed distributed in this year was 95,329.62 jjesos, including 
5,944.77 pesos for seed other tliiui wheat seed. 

The data for 1915 clearly eonnect the.se dislributions with .igriiultuial 
credit. It is stated that 1,644 farmers received seed from the comini.ssion, 
and that 442 paid for it in cash, while 336 riceivcd it on credit repayable 
to the bank at fixed terms and 609 on credit similarly rejrayabU' to the 
commission. 
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FRANCE. 


THE PLACIXG AXJ) THIC IMMIGRATION 
OF ACTRlCni/rTTR.\L LABOUR. 


vSOURCl 

Office ’STVIIowl de ev mviv-d’ceuvre \oricole: riiiccment ct imuils[iiLtioii do Li 

jl’ueu\iL.ij»nu)l(. [yJtilioml Offtu of A^tuulfmalLaboiu • Placing and ofAqu- 
culimal Laboin), Tans loiS 


We have already dealt more than once with the National Ofloice of 
Agriciiltural^Labour and its activity (i) which is deployed chiefly through 
the medium of the departmental ojfices in the interior of the country and 
the immigration ofl&ces in the frontier departments. 

The National Office has just published the results of Its woik until 
the end of 1917 and we car therefore give more details as to this twofold 
organization. 

We would rccal that since 1917 the National Office ha-a been annexed 
to the Department of Agricultuial I/aboiu at the Ministiy ol AgricuUnrc 
of which we spoke in October 1917. 


g I. Th^ working or THR DErARTMBNTAX ORRICICS 
OF AGRICUWURAI, MBOXJR. 

Before we begin our examiiiaiion of the constitution and working of 
the departmental labour bmeaux we must guard against a confusion which 
miglil easily ans.*. These bureaux are quite distinct from the so-c-alled 
departmental commissions of agricultural labour, for while it is the obiect 
of the latter to distribute State labrur the bureaux are catclusivcly concerned 
with civil labour, whether French or foreign. 

Oh\ect. — It is the object of a departmental birreau : 
i) To place the unemployed of either sex who make application to 
it. With this aim it collects farmers’ offers of employment and labourers’ 

(i) See OUT Issues tor July n)t5 {Sdonihly Bulktm of Agnculturai Intelhsence) audBc- 
foruary and November 1 0 1 d. 
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demands, helps them to come to aii understanding with each edher, and il 
necessary allows the actual hiring to take pbet* f'li its prtnnsc‘s. 

2) To place discharged and partially disabled soldieis who are fUtcil 
lor agricultural work, and to co-ordinate the activity of the schools of n** 
education and the associatons which are c<»ncenicd within the <le])aitmehl 
with labourers of this class. 

3) To place tenont farmers, nietayas, stewards and foiuneii. 

4) To seek out seasonal labour in the departments in which the de- 
mand foi' it is about to end. All the de]>ortmcntal buicaiix maintain rcLe 
tions with the National Office of Agricultural La 1 )our. A circulation i>f lal)oiu 
among departments, in order to bring into late districts lalK>uiciSwset frer* 
from early districts, may thus be brought about. 

5) To appeal for foreign labour and to maintain couM ant relations 
with the stations and bureaux of immigraiion set up along the fn»nticis by 
the National Office. 

6) To disseminate among employers advice as to the manner of treat- 
ing immigrants according to their nationality — Poitugiiesc, Sparaish, Ita- 
lian or other — supplying knowledge as to their customs and ])r(feieiicc‘s 
in the matter of food, lodging and otherwise, and exirhiining all hgal and 
administrative formalities cc nnected with their imployiiKiit. 

7) To act as intermediary and represen tat m relation to jmblic 

autorities where the ajijdication of laws and rules and thcdi anieiHlnient 
are concerned. 

Constitution, — In virtue of the law of 14 March i(jo*j, the free eruplo>- 
ment bureaux created by the trades syndicates, whether of woiknu'ii, 01 em- 
ployers or mixed, and all other legally constituted associations are not sul)- 
jected to the necessity of obtaining any authorization lor their uclivitics. 
They arc however obliged to deixisil a preliminary declaration mad** at Ujc 
mayoralty of the commune in wliicli they are establisliecL This declai«»tu 11 
must be renewed every time the bureau changi\s its address. ICverj' legally 
constituted association may take the initiative in creating a dt*t)art mental 
bureau. The only eoiidition wliicli the National Office of i^picultiiial 
I/abtmr Imposes on the affiliation of a bureau is tliat it have truly 01 i 
giuated will the principal agricultural a.s, social ions in tlu‘ dcpaitrin‘ut and 
that the deportmeutal director of agiiculltire 1)eIong to it ix of/icio, 1 lius pie- 
venting its management from having any parlizan tendency. 

In order to facilitate the maiigniation of the clepaitnuntal Inireanx and 
help their working, tlie National Office .supplies them with infoiination as 
to the possibility of finding labour in the various di.strit is. The office^ ptib 
lishes a .special paper, La Mam-dWtme A^ncole, whicli is a coUevlion 
of all documents relative to tlielaboirr employed in agriuilture. It ])r.Hun t- 
printed matter, schemes for hiring labour abroad, etc., and awards to tlu- 
most deserving officials of the departmental bureaux the tncourageinent esja* 
cially provided by the National Society for the Trot ccthn. ( I Aerie tilhiu i 
Ivabour. 

Financial Resources, — The financial rcsource.s of a <U‘])artni<mtal Ini 
reau are the subsidies received from the agriailtural .sociciie.s, tlu* (Jeiien 1 
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Council, etc., such subscriptions of individuals as may be attradcd, and the 
contributiot.s of employers wliicli are dcteiniincd by varying rules 

The National Office of Agricultural Taboiii allots, moreover, to the 
departmental bureaux subsidies propoitionate to the labour they place. 

Filially, as the recruiting of foreign labour is often hindered by a 
fear on the part of employcjs that their costs for transjioit and various 
espenses will not be looked upon as complete lovsses and repaid to them, the 
National Office of Agiicultuial I/abour places at the disposal of the depait- 
mental bureaux special advances which correspond to the expense of bring- 
ing the first contingents of immigrants to their place of employment. These 
advances are really short-term loans, bearing no interest, intended to make 
the movement attractive. 

The departmental bureaux may, for their part, with a \iewlo providing 
for future activity, exact from the farmers when these remit theii demands 
for labourers a deposit of say lo per cent, of anticipated costs, in addition 
to the amount of these costs. The fund made up of these deposits may 
foim a reserve from which damages will, if- necessary, be paid to cmploy^ers 
suffering from breaches of contract for which they arc not responsible. 

Working, — For puriioses of illustration we will examine the working 
of a bureau of average importance, that of the Hautes-Alpes at Gap. It 
is patronized by various agricultural societies in the department and its 
offices are in a building dependent on the Direction of Agricultural Services. 
An official receives in the bureau offers of and requests for employment, 
both oral and written. Every week he inserts demands which have not 
been satisfied in the local press and often in the district press. From time 
to time he notifies mayoralties as to current offers and requests. He keeps 
in touch with the supervising commissioners at the railway-stations of the 
department and at the frontier, and thus he can divert the supply^ of 
floating labour. 

He sees that lists of refugees harboured in the department are communi- 
cated to him and endeavours to obtain emplojonent for those of them who are 
workers on the laud and all others of them who will undertake agricultural 
labour. He makes a census of men disabled in the war who enter the de- 
partment, informs them as to re-educational establishments, and is respons- 
ible for placing such of them as go onto the land. In the holidays he 
places the labour of schoolchildren. 

Several bureaux, in particular that of the agricultural syndicate of 
Vaucluse, have had cause for gratitude in the fact that the trade i)apLr‘^ and 
the daily press have advertised their addresses and the nature of the sti- 
vices they render to labourers and employers. 

Supplies of Labour Utilized, — As regards supplies of labour, that fur- 
nished by refugees and native agriculturists (foremen, miiayen and stewards) 
is not very ample. It has however been impossible to keep statistics exactly. 
The placing of 1,622 persons has been recorded in the bureau of the Paris 
district Statistics as to the schoolchildren's labour furnished by the de- 
partmental bureaux have also been kept inexactly. The bureau of the 
Basses-Alpes states however that by its instrumentality boys from Nice 
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ai'd Marseilles and the school of agriculttirc at Ai)lil)i‘» wen- iiM.lnlly 

employed during the harvest. , i • ' 

The only general supply of labour ir>cH‘iiis 1o be lluil coiisinuted l>y im 


migration. . , 

The recniting of foreign UiIk ur lakes place eitlKi iti vSj)iun (Uieclly or 

in the immigration offices at the froutici . It is acc<.in})]islic<l l>y d(.-k},atc.s 
of the departmental bureaux indirectlj'. They dei»sit (Inly preiiiutfl hii ing 
contracts in the frontier biircai x dependent on the National Oflice* of Agn- 
cultural Laboui, and these are presented by the ag( iits of the bureau^’ lo the 
labourers who are not already bound by signed (‘ontraot.s when Ihcy 
apply for the identific ition card which allows them to iravtl on Fieiuh 


The bureau of I/)ii^t-Chcr speaks as follows of llu‘ lecuiiting of labour 
by means of rerruit ng agents. In (‘rdci that Ihis recruiting may hove some 
certainty of success it must be accomplished by well knt>wn agents as to 
whom it has been possible to make the most precise eiiquirits on t lK‘ ^yoi . 
In the case of labourers, it is equal!} needful to ascertain the agricultural 
character of the piovinec whence they emaiiOtc. Basques and natives of 
Navarre are bem agriculturists. Even although they hjvc oft(n passed 
through a workshop or mine, because tlicyeouhl not get moi<. re inimei alive 
emplo^’ment, the}’ still tak<‘ an inteicsl in fieUlTioik 

This last observation is corioboroltd by the bmcau t f Viemi<" wlmdi 
stales that, A considerable pr()])rirtion of the men ])laced in agtuullure 
are taken from the workmen who have been broiiglrl to Vienne by vaiioiis 
factories and radwa\ companies, and liave, foi various nudives, Ult such 
employment. This labour has been used by the farmers for tillage* of all 
kinds, -end in winter for the felling ,ind cho])ping of wood for fuel 

As to the relations between employers and inmiigruiils. in .spite* of all 
the diflSiculties encountered — irasedble employe*TS, t*ie'k woikmcn, woifcmcn 
who refuse to be separated — the bureau of l^orr-ct-Clier luus found that 
50 per cci.t. of the immigr tints have made a very us<*ful contiibutioii to 
fieldwork and work in vineyards, and this c<>ns1ilules a juil succ(*i-s. 

On the whole, taking into nceoimt ail the vexations sufic ud, an^ ob* 
servation made by several bureaux is notable*. It is stab d t lud rcciuit itig 
gave better results in 1917 than in 191O, a pro(>f Ural practical ex]K*ricncc 
has already borne fruit. 

One ot the recognized methods for making a s<*Uc lion from tlu* tiavell 
ing labourers who offer themselves is, as the Agrictilfunsts’ Sj’ndictiU* of 
Loir-ct-Cber notes, to insist that they pay for their journeys Humsidves, 
If employers have not more frc<iue‘r tly altoined to their desiderata in the* 
matter both of French and of foreign labour, it is, as the bureau ofilieTl^iris 
district remarks, because they nearly always turn to the* bureaux as a last 
rcsirt when they have already spent much time in making reseun lK^s in 
their village ^nd its neighbourhood, and have grown '-o im]>alient t<) find 
workmen without delay and at any co.st, that they ixo longer prat ti^e “t h e lion. 
Moreover if wages have risen markedly in most districts, in ollais I lay sire* 
slow to reach a level proportionate to the cost of living. 11 is* Mated that 
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wages may be in one district double what they are in auotliei similarly si- 
tuated : 10 francs ore paid in the one where 5 francs are paid in the other. 
This exidatns many ])ieferenoes of the labourers. In Ivoii -tt-Cher llu‘ fai ni- 
ers who did not hesitate to gi\e in summer 120 francs a inoiilli with 
board and lodging were able to keep their new stall and made on the whok 
a fair barg lin. But faimers who attempted still lo ])ay only 75> 80 or evt'ii 
90 francs geneially saw their labourers leave them to go into the towns or 
the war factories. 

We should also note, as llie Paris bureau has done, anotlu‘r f ictor which 
appreciably influences the relations between cmployeis and labourers, 
namely the custom some employeis adopt of giving spirits to their labourers. 
Young men have thus acquired diiiiking habits and become dii-oidtily and 
cruel to animals. 

Bureaux of Agriculktral and Oth:r Labour. — The deparl mental bureaux 
of agricultural labour wcaild have been yet more successful if nil the Dinv- 
tors of Agiioiiiturnl Serviecss had well understood their procoduic nnd the 
necessity &>r them. But many diiectors were g.iliK‘dbylhe('X]X(lieiit of 
creating ofiit'es for mixed labour which placed man iu industry, tiade and 
agriculture. In tliis way some lost sight of the uscfulnesvS of a sjx^cial plac- 
ing of ogiicultural labour, and others actually allowed their own function 
to be abscibed in that of the agencies placing induvstrial labour. Sometimes 
the mixed offices have disregarded a deppxtmental bureau of agricultural 
labour in their vicinity and have not he.sitated to place the agricultinal la- 
bour which tmght to be the exclusive concern of the special agricnltuial 
agencies 

In other departments, notably in Eure-et-I/>ir, the agrictiUural syndi- 
cate was called ui)on to form a general depaitmental hibour office. This 
was to invert the previous mistake, that of making ihtsoiis outside a i)arl icu- 
lar trade respoi sible for placing its labour wIku the nuikcl foi labtnir in 
that trade was a matter of special knowledge. The ngiicnllural syndicate 
in question wisely lefused to concern it.si‘lf with Ihe placing of lalKmrcis 
in industj y and trade, for wlikdi it was uiujualiii(‘d. 


§ 2, The 0R(t.\nizati<)n ok tuk immuiRation ok kokicion iajiourkrs 

the w\r. 

Hisiortcai — On 20 Apiil 1915 the Ntilional Ofi'ue of Agrieullnral 
Labour siimm<>ned to Toulouse the representative.^ ol the chief agiiciiltural 
societies and the Directors of Agricultural Services of the South-West, in 
order* to examine expedients for organizing, in the best interests of the 
country generally, the Spanish immigration, which was w<‘ll estabhslied 
in the southern prcvvinces. 

In time of peace foreigners have free access to French •soil, being re- 
quired only to make a declaration as to their place of residence. Since the 
outbreak of war care for the natioral security has cngcuckrcd more icguhi- 
tion ir this matter. 
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When liosUlil'es began the authorities issued pusspoiisto persons wish- 
ing to come to France, who had afterwards to obtain a permisvsion to reside 
bearing their photograph. A pass}H)rt cost 20.G0 francs, a large sum to a 
labourer and one which thereioie checked immigialion to a certain degree'. 

Later, in consequence of an agidemcid between the. Minisi lies of the 
Interior, War and Foreign Allairs, a passport was not required. But Spanish 
workmen were allowed to enter France only at strictly deteimined points. 
There they received a special card, under supervision and with the visa 
of an official of the Ministry of the Interior, and this card took the place of 
the permission to reside. The name of the employer, the workman's civil 
status and the commune foi which he was bound were indicated on it. He 
might not leave this commune, on pain of being exjxdlcd fron the country, 
unless he obtained the mayor's authoiization visec by 'the police. 

Such was tlie position at tlie time of the Toulout^e meeting. 

After an interchange of views this meeting decided that it was neces- 
sary to make the Notional Office of Agricultural Labour responsible for en- 
suring the leciuiting, transiiort and distribulion ^f foreign agriailtunil 
labemr, and to avail itself of the services of Ihe departmental commitees 
and the recuiitiug agents. 

This resolution entailed the following procedure. Depoitmental com- 
mittees, either iiidei)eiKlent or annexed to agruailtural associnLk'ns, were 
to grouj) the individual (lem«iiids for labour reduced to the form of a model 
contract which would take IocmI customs and the aveiage w<iges in each de- 
partment into acc'oiint. When these denuunls had been brought together the 
departmental bureaux were to send them to the Natiomd Office of Agiicul- 
tural Laboui which would be responsible for organizing the convoys and ob- 
taining simplifications of administration and reductions of fares. 

The duty of the office's recrniling agents was to bring Jhi' immigiants 
to the chief town of the department in which they w<*io to be employed, and to 
ensure that they weie sent to the railway stations whence tlieii respective 
emi)loyers would have to fetch them. There wc^re comiilementaiy provi- 
sions to eowr the costs of recruiting and transpoit. 

A campaign was started 011 the basis of this scheme. At the instigation 
of the NatieandOiru'eof Agricailtural Labour various departnieaital coinmit- 
te'cs weae const itutt'd, anel others formeal a short time pivviously weTc con- 
necled witli the' office. 

At the s<uiie time, in order to faeililate the entry of loreign workmen 
into France, the office undeitook to xnstal immigration offiee\s, especially on 
the Si)anish fronti<‘r. Those at Cc*lte, Ceibcre, Fos and Hendaye wore es- 
tablished as early as ^915. • 

The movi'ment was accentuated in the succe^e.ding years Li 1916 new 
bureaux were opened at Marseilles, Arreau-Tramczaigue.s and Bordeaux ; 
in 19x7 at St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, B<nirg-Madame, Lc* Pei thus, Port-Vciidres, 
Arles-sur-Tcadi, THospitalet, BagnfereS“de-Lu<dion, Pierrcfilte-Nestala^ and 
OssAs 

In the beginning of this year, in Febniary 1917, the office' endeavoiiTcd 
at the rcfiuest of M. Clementel, Minister of Agricultuie, to organize «'iii immi- 
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grjlion of Portuguese agricultuitJ labourers, and this object sent a 
dedegate to Lisbon lo btuciyconditioiivS thoroughly ot^ the si)ot. 

Any appreciable ttmnigraliou by way of tlie Italian aii<l Swis>s fiont ieis 
could not be expected a 'priori before the cossatiou of h0vslilili( s. It Wfis 
howevei necessary that foreigneis arri\niig from Italy or Switzcilatid should 
not be exempt from the lulcs applicable to all immigrants. Buu‘aiix were 
therefore set up at Mentone, Larche and Modme in Tgrb, at Belkgarde, 
Saint Julien. Annemasse, Evian, Annecy, Brian (jon and Ftmtan in 1917, <uid 
then at Gex, Frasne, Pontarlier and Moitcau. More than 3,000 foreigners 
ente3 ed by these routes. 

Ministerial Instructions. — At first tluie was naturally tentative work 
before the new agencies could become fully active hi France. But all cr vsome 
experiments the machinery was stiffickntly stable to allow gcneial iiisliuc- 
tions to be issued. The first niles were issued on i Maich 1916 by the Minis- 
tiy of Agriculture. Until 1917 Ihe buieanx were cnaitd locally and pre- 
sentee! certain dhxTgencics according to thtdr situath n. Experience showc d 
what were the best arrangements, and last year it was possible to com- 
plete the organization of each station and bureau and recast the rules with 
a view tt) their uuificolron. 

The ijuesliOD of immigration was necessarily. count'ctcd with that jf 
the supervision of foreigners in France, and was particularly important to 
general security. The Mrnistry of the Interior could not disregard it. 
Therefore on 18 April 1917 ths Ministry issued a report which was in- 
tended to regulate the recrurting’and the circulation of foreign labour, and 
to conciliate the interests of labourers and of their employers with the exigen- 
cies of national defence. We have said that workmoL. were obliged to pro- 
vide themselves with an identification card which was to them a safe-conduct 
within the limits of the district in which they were allowed lo travel There 
was a prorisiou for a sanction for thir rctiun-jouincy and their jouiiuy In 
case employers relused to accept their rcjonwsibilitics. Aunexed to this 
rcix)rt there was a very full decree which stipulated that eveay immigration 
station should have a department of identification, jind if possible provision 
for medical cxtim'nations and the taking of pliotcgraphs. 

Following on this decree of 21 April, the Ministry of the Interior c.n 12 
May addressed to the prefects of the frontier departments a note infoimitig 
them that the Ministry of Agriculture had reorganized and completed the 
sywstem previously adopted by the immigrate n bureau x and stations. Accor- 
dingly on 15 May 1917 a new set of general and more extended rules, si^naed 
by the Ministers of Ihc^ Interior and of Agriculture, appeared. They are 
those now in force. • 

Subsequently, a deciee of 18 October 1917 simply entrusted the Mir is- 
try of Labour with the duty of centralizing all information relative lo the 
demand for a supply of labour of all kinds, and of ensuring the distribution of 
the available labour among the public dcpaitmcnls which were employers, 
save in the case of foreign labour intended for agriculture which remained 
within the competence of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Present Position. — The present position is as follows. On dl the fron- 
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tiers — Spanish, Metitenranean, Italian and Swiss — there is In force a nni- 
form system to which the immigration sei\aces conform in their work. 
Special commissioners of police are responsible for this work in virtue of 
resolutions passed by the Ministries of the Liteiior and of Agiiciilturc. 

The immigration services com]nise the stations and bureaux .organized 
by the National OflBice of Agricultural lyabour and maintaining constant 
relations with this o£B.ct\ In the stations the special commissioners them- 
selves supervise the work. There are bureaux if the inflow of immi- 
grants is sufficient to necessitate the ^services of a special official, an agent 
being in such case nominated by the Office of Agricultural lyabotir in agree- 
ment with the commissioner. It is liis duty to regidate, under the sitpeim- 
tendence of the special commissioner., all matters of detail relating to im- 
migration. His pay is fixed by the director of the Office of Agricultural la- 
bour who gives instiuctions as to the lUrection of the various branches of 
the woik. 

In the first day? of every mouth the agents and special commitj.sioueis 
scud to the directing body m Pans a copy of their books and of the statis-ics 
regal dug euliies into the countiy for the past month. 

On ;)i December 1017 there were seven bureaux and nine stations on the 
Spanirii flout ui and 14 stations 1 11 the Itulo-Swissfiontier. Thisorgauizo- 
lioii is now almost oomjilete, all roads of access to the Iront^eus being thus 
supeivised It enabled the registialhm of 28,288 per.sons — men,w(men and 
children — in 3 915, of 98,423 iii 1916 and of 107, (>52 Jiii 19x7, that is 234,363 
in all up to i January 1918, 

This figure obviously docs not stand for the number of travellers who 
have really gone to increase the population of the country since 1915, for 
it counts more than once ])ersons who return after a deiiartuie But it is 
a ceitain indication of the stage of development which the organization 
has reached. 

TIte Working of a Barcuu of InmigMion. — Evc^ry workman entering 
Fiance must present pai>ers to piove his civil status. They are examined 
hy the commissioners, tliis foim<ility having precedence over all others. 
Wheu<niceth«‘ admission into tliecountry of an immigrant lias been author- 
izc‘d, he must sujiply liiiusrlf with a special card allowing him to move about 
on French soil and taking the ])lace of a French passjioft. At this i>oini he 
enters into rthilious with the humigration .services. 

But before they deliver the cards the agents of the office must investi- 
gate tlu‘ matters of i) the photograph, 2) vaccination, and 3) hiring. 

I) The photoumplk — Pholograiihs arc affixed to the ideutification and 
travelling cards on the counterfoil kept by the commissioners, and also to 
the receipts sent *to the mayois and commis.sioners in the interior. Accord- 
ing to the rules they must be decipherable, taken full face and with unco- 
vered head, the face measuring no less than two centimetres. For the case 
of immigrants possessing no jihotographs of tliis kind fadlities by which they 
may obtain them through the immigration st^rvice and at a moderate cost 
are provided. 

With this ohjeci. the office has entered into agiecments with the photo- 
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grapherb in frontier places who in conse(iiicncc sti]:)i)ly the time ucct‘ssaiy 
copies of the photograph for 1.50 franCvS. Whcic piofossioual phot(»guiplK rs 
have refused to come to such an agreenieut — oni which give»s tlicni » sufli 
cient profit — the iuimigration stafi its^elf inuU itakt s the photogi aphing. In 
communes in which it is all but impossible to obtain tin* iictessaiy papi‘T, 
plates and other material orders are scut to the ceiitial oflii'e and foi warded 
thence to a Paris maimfaeturer who supplies them to the photogrujdiers 
directly. 

2) Vaccination, — It is very necessary to pay atlention to the state of 
immigrants* health. Extimples show that immigrants wJio are in so infec- 
tious a condition as to be dangeious t(> any of the populated places to which 
many of them go arrive with some frequency. A finst and elementary pre- 
caution is the vaccination of every immigraiit He must therc-fore pr(jve 
by a medical certificate issued in Prance that he has been vaccinated 
within at most three years. 

Many cannot prove that they have been effectively vaccinated and the 
immigrtition departments have therefore been obliged to undertake this oi)e- 
ration. The imiroitant bureaux have had attached to them a doctor who 
makes daily exammations and vaccinations of arriving immigrants. In 
tireless important bureaux and the stations agreemerts have been made with 
the local doctors who render the same services at fixed hours. An immigrant 
pays 50 centimes for all this medical attendance. 

3) Hiring, — The identification and travelling card, which the immi- 
grant workman must possess in order that he may move about, must bear 
the name and address of the employer to whom he is going. Exceptionally 
it may bear instead the name and address of a departmental bureau of 
agricultural labour which must affix all necesf^ary visas to the card when the 
workman is definitely apportioned to it. 

Cases v.iry accordirg to whether l) a workman 03 rivcsini>osse.ssu 11 of 
a contract emanating fiom the employer to whom lie js ginng, 2) ts bionght 
by a recruiting agent, or 3) is tijvclHng ahuie wilhoul a conliact and 
without kjiowing who will employ him. 

a) Worhnen having contracts, — In the case of tlie&(‘ there i>s no diffi- 
culty so long as the contract or hiiiug certificate bears the sign'ituie oftlu 
employee made legal by the mayor. 

b) Recruited worhnen, — The Tccruited workmen must jncvscut tlam- 

selvcs at the immigration bureau together with the agent who has recniitecl 
them and who is obliged to submit the hiring certificates, bc‘aring the 
employer's signature made legal by the mayt>r, to the rei)rcsenl{itive of the 
Office of Agricultural Eabour. ^ 

The bureau officials note whether or not these immigrants seem fit for 
the work for which they havv. been hired, referring the question if neccvssary 
to the special commissioners. They must also notify to thes^ latter any en- 
terprises for attracting or collecting immigrants of which they have know- 
ledge. The Office of Agricultural Eabour itself neither recognizes nor com- 
missions any recruiting agent. 

c) Worhmn without hiring contracts, — When an agricultural labourer 
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arrives without a hiring contract the oj 0 Eico proposes work to him. h'or this 
inirposeoffoisof employment may be sent to the immigration bureaux, by 
the ojBSice’s central department, by the departmental bureaux, by ^sjuidicates 
or by individntils. If the immigrant aocei)t one of thef>c ofjfers he is hired by 
the bureau official after his fitness for the proposed work and his papers have 
been examined. * 

Sometimes individuals, syndicates or departmental committees ])re- 
fei^themselves to send a delegate to the frontier to make a choice among im- 
migrants. In such case the terms ofiered by these delegates must be, like 
those offered to recruited immigrants, submitted to the agents of the Office 
of Agricultural Labour who will inspect them and prevent, as far as possible, 
the exploitation of foreigners. 

No other hiring of agiicultural labourcis is tolerated at the fiontier ; 
that is to say tluit hirers and employers of labour may not treat with ininu- 
grants without the cognizance of the immigration bureau, and may not elude 
the foimalities attaching to the entry of foreign woikilien Into Fiance. 

Terms of Contracts.-- At first the contracts which fanning landowners 
offered to immigrants were veiy brief. Frequently the employees would 
have load tlu' men present themselves at tlk places of work and w< nld have 
reserved tlK‘ light to hiie or icjeet them at will. The office has tmpioved 
thivS uniegulated system by issuing a model contract in Fnuich and Spanish 
wliich not only makes provision as to wages and the kind of work to be 
executed but also lays down cc nditioiis icgardiiig food and lodging, the 
duration of an engagement and the woikman's journey. 

Given the variety of the factois which offul agiitultural labour, differ- 
ing with districts, seasons, croixs and methods of fuimiiig, it has iitd been 
possible, any more than In the case of French agiicultural labouuTS, to make 
more precise rules, but all the eontracis of the bureaux of the Offi<‘e <»f Agri- 
cultural Laliour are framed on the priuci])U‘ that foreign and French woikmen 
should enjoy e<[uality of treatment. 

Card^. — Wlnm once the contracts, drafted by the spec'ial conmiissioncr 
or th(‘ immigration officials, have been examined, and photograifiis and cerli- 
fioat(‘s of vaccination have been received, the latoiirers nuiy receive their 
fiiijil <'ards Tliese aie visecs by t]T>e special commissioners, and r<.mitt^ d to 
the persons tonconied in return for a fee of .50 cent imes. 

At first the office thought it could restrict its services t(> agricultural 
labourers. But several prefects petitioned the Diuetoi of Gen< lal Sc( uiity 
that thesystemof granting permit-cards to reside to tillers of the soil migl it be 
extended to cover the foreign workmen entering indUvStry ; and the Office of 
Agricultural Labour agreed, at the requcvst of the Min’ster of the Interior, 
that a special card should be issued to workmen other than agricultural 
labourers. Thus, following on agreements between ministries, the office 
has become in some sort u general immigrating enterprise permanently super- 
vised by the Ministry of the Interior, 

Agricnltmal labourets, tluit is men employed on tillage tmd forestry and 
in ogricttlturaHudustriesacceiveabuff card, the others a green card. Allthese 
cards are isvSiied and suiridied by the National Office of Agrkultural Labour. 
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Premises, — Premisei; were ueeded in which to delivtT the identification 
cards, and iubtal photographic studios and vaccination rooms. Th(‘so luivc‘ 
often been found on the premises of the conunissioiiers ; but soinetiiuc's, espe- 
cially where immigrants were arriving in tlicir luuidicdvS, it was necessary to 
find additional rooms near those of the oomiuissioneis. This wu*- no easy 
matter in isolated places on the frontier and in tlicclihi stations at Cette, 
Cerbh-e and Hendaye, it has been necessary specially to consluKt hutments 
for the medical department and the ojOScials. By the kindness <^f the Canir 
pagnie dn these hutments have been set up inside the yards ot the 
railway stations 

Board and Lodgin<^, — It has also been necessary to provick‘ lodging for 
the immigrants. Somctim<‘s when the tide of immigration has flowed liigh 
there has been a painful spectacle, manyimmigiantsjnllieir anxiety to avoid 
expense sleeping on the floois of waiting-rooms oi out-of-dcK>rs rather 
tlian liire looms. To put an end to this state of affairs the Office of Agiicul- 
tural Labour built a laige vSl(‘eping-slK‘d at Cerbere, and made at Pt‘rthus, 
Bourg-Madame, Ailes-sur-Tecli and Ilendaye hiring arrangements which 
provide a free night's lodging for immigrants. 

On certain days however these shelters may prove insufficient. On t he 
28th of last June an agreement was therefore concluded with the Ministry 
of Armaments in virtue of which the special commissioners send industrial 
workers, and even, when it seems necessary, Agricultural labourers who would 
crowd the frontier stations, to the dep6ts for foreign workmen of the Mioistxy 
of Armaments in Bayonne, Perpignan and elsewhere. 

As regards the payment for beds in inns, for meals in eating-houses 
and for photopharphy, the Office of Agricultural Labour has protected tire 
foreign labourers from exploitation by unscrupulouws profiteers. The special 
commissioners and the agents of the office have *bccn asked to make out a 
table showing the addresses of inns which have agreed to receive immigrants 
and their jrrices and terms. The fees charged for the delivery of an identi- 
fication card and for photography and vaccination are ix)ste<l, in FreiKli and 
in Spanish or Italian , in a consi)kiKms place*. 

Transport, — There an absolute lule Unit immigrtiulvS vspend us shoit 
a time as possible on the frontier. They must be vseiit raiiidly to their place 
of employment, travelling at their own ext)ensc‘. They must have means 
enough to pay for their jouiuey, a stipulation which keeps out trnm])s. The 
transport of agricultural labourers has been much facilitated by an agree- 
ment with the railway companies which fillows bearers of the btifi card and 
of a hiring certificate made legal by the mayor of their employei's commune 
to travel for half fares. 

Agricultural labourers may moreover travel for half hires after the 
expiry of their contracts when, in possesvtion of a legalized hiring certificates 
theyremovefromtheirfirst to a second employer, and when, in ])ossession 
of a legalized certificate which shows that their work has ended, they 
return to the frontier. 

The Compagnie des Chemins de Per du Midi further grants reductions 
of 75 per cent, on fares to trainfuls of immigrants. 
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As re^^^ards transpoit by sea, several comiDacies have granted iinix)rt 
ant rechictions of fares to immigrants entering the country by Cette. 

Travelling within the country, — * When once immigrants have passed 
the frontier tliey are free to move abi>ut within the country, that is to say 
from depaitmenfc to depaitmcnt and from commune to commtnic. All that 
is incumbent oi, thetp is to obtain the vis ? of their cards on amving and on 
leaving. • • 

When their work has ended they return to the country of theii origin 
or hire themselves out to another employer. In the former <'ase they must 
go to the frontier as soon as their card has been vtsic by the mayor, or they 
become^ liable for a breech of regulalions. If tJiey go to another im])loyer 
they must, before fjullting the commune in whicli they have resided, pre- 
sent to the mayor of this commune a new hiring ceitificate made legal bj 
tue nviyer of the new employer's commune. 

A married labourer sometimes c'omes to France alone and subsc fluently^ 
wishes to be joined by hfs wife and family. His emph yer may procure the* 
satisfaci ion of this desire by s< inline a hiring ceitifK'ale applyjiig 1c) t he man 's 
wife and hr- childieu ov<‘t fourteen yeoi'- of age 

Inspection. — In practic** tlu* piocediiiv and the \orious formalities 
wc have dscribed im md lollowed with ])erfect reeuhiiity. DijG&culties in 
applyine the iiiles luive lo be solved as they The s])ccial commission- 
ers luid the agents of the Office of Agiicultnral Lab<un at the' frontiei are 
in consVint need of instnu tiouvs, and the maiiiiei in which I iu 3’ interpret 
these must be watched. Th(‘ office has caused some uiiexpeclt d inspec'tions 
of the various posts and bureaux These are the more necessaiy becMuse the 
special commissioners arc cdten chaugod vsuddenly so 1 hat the outgoing man 
has not time to instinct his successoi who lias therefore everytliivg to learn 
in the matter of immigration. Inspections were ])aiticiilaily frequent in 
1917, in which year all branches of the service were re\dewc»(l in detail once 
or oftener, immediate resolutions being suhsc‘queully foimed. 

Such is, briefly, the work of the Nalioiial Office of Agricultural J/alxmr in 
tile matter of iinniigration We should add I hat it began its activity with- 
t'lit asking the.>State foi a credit, starting with a small fund made i\\> of 
subsidies granted by some agiicultural soikdies. The (>rgaiii?ation of im- 
mignition has never fonnc‘d an item of the Slate budget but has .ilwayft been 
self-suppoi*ting. All expenses — for salaries, gratuities, the building of 
sheds, material of every kind — arc covered by the fees TCH:c‘ived in the 
bureaux wliich, we should notice, repre’-'ent a great economy for each 
immigrant. 

Hepaysouly 50 centimes foi hisidentificatiou card, whereas he previously 
had to pay ten francs vscveral times over for the various pjipcrs wliich 
gave him freedom of movement . Thus there has been a gain all round : ^he 
State and the foreign workmen have seen their contributions reduced 
almost to nothing, and not a single new official has been added to the 
admini&liation. 
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IvAND SK'nivEMENT IN SOUTH AERIOA. 

OBMCLII, SO'ORCI' : 

Official Year I^ook or riir rsriON or Sous'll Africa, No r, ioir» 'Thr <»o\cimiunt l*i irinitr 
and Stitioneiv OHuu, Lhcloiia, loiS 


§ I. The TlTtB TO BAND. 

In South Africa the principle has always bc‘on recognized that the State 
is directly interested in the stability of title to real estate. Were there no 
security of tenure the capital necessary to the development of the country, 
given, in especial, its agncultural and pastoral character, would be difficult 
to obtain saving at a rate of interest so high as to defeat the desired tiid. 
The title to land in the Union of South AJrica depends on two elements 
— survey and registration. 


A. Land Survey. 

It is a principle that eveiy deed gi.'inting or otherwise conveying 
landed property cither has attached to it a plan of the pi operty in qiu*stion 
or refers back to a previous deed to which such plan is attached. This 
plan shows clearly the area and dinieasions ol the laud and describt's its 
situation and boundaries. 

No plan is stiHered to form part of a deed accqiled for registration 
unless it be signed by a surveyor duly admitted to practise as such in the 
province of the Union in which the land in question lies, and luiless it be 
approved by the surveyor-general of that province. 

Before the surveyor-general approves a plan signed by a surveyor 
duly admitted to practise, he checks a3i the numerical data contained iji the 
plan to see that they are mutually consistent with each other, and then 
compares them with the data on plans of adjacent holdings in order to 
guard against any encroachment on land already alienated. 

When there was little or no supervision of the work of admitted land 
snrv^ors some of them traded on the fact that thdr surveys were unlikely 
to be checked for many years to come, and a certain number of plans 
were in consequence re^stered which did not by any means correctly re- 
present the land granted or transferred. Eater, when methods of land sur- 
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veyilig improved and the opportunities for chet'kiiig the old surveys in- 
creased, the necessity of correcting tlic faulty plans was recognized. I^aws 
Were therefore promulgated, first in Cape Colony and later in the TraiisViial 
and the Orange River Colony, which allowed a landowner who found that 
the original survey of his propel ty had been made inconectly to demand a 
new survey, and obtain an amended litle, which included a correct plan, to 
his land. In Natal there has been no actual legislation on this subject, 
but there is a procedure for obtaining the rectification of an erroneous 
title very like that laid down by law in the other provinces. As regards 
the whole country it may safely be stated that, except in the sparsely po- 
pulated districts where land is of comparactively small value, few 
titles now exist which do not correctly describe the land to which they 
refer. 

There is as yet no general law governing the admission of land surveyors 
to practise as such in the Union. Such a law, which shall engross the va- 
rious laws, regulations and tariffs now in force, is however anticipated. In 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State the matter is at present regulated by 
provincial laws, in the lonuer an ordinance of 11)03 (No. 55) amended in 
1904 (No. 8) aiidiulliv latter an ordiiiauco (d' 19)3 (No. lO) ; and in the Cape 
Pjovince and Natal tlie n *ccssary qiialincalioiis of the survcyois have been 
Icii d dovm by goveininent pi oclauulit>nb in accordance wit li long established 
pi ic tice. The following essential qiialillcatious aie icquircdin all the pro- 
vinces : 

1) A surveyor who is aduiitlcd to practise must be twenty-one 
years old ; 

2) he must have* passed the uiatiiculation examination of the uni- 
versity or an equivalent examination ; and also 

3) the liist and second survey examinations of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; 

4) he must have served for at least two years in t he field with a duly 
admitted surveyoi ; and 

5) he must have performed to the satisfaction of the surveyoi-^ 
geneial a trial survey in which his practical knowledge of the metho(ls of 
w‘^111 veyilig, 1 1ll* nsi* and adjiistiucnt of iubtiuments, the making of plans and 
diagrams, ami the land laws of the country has been testinl. 

A surveyor admitted to practise as such in any province of the Union 
may, in aot'ordance with the provisions of the Uand Surveyors* Recogni- 
tion Act, 1917 (No. 25), obtain from the Secretary for UtUids a cc^rtificatc 
entitling him to practise in any one of the other provinces. 

Thi* subdivision of private property may not be effected excq)t by 
surveyors admitted to practise- in the province in which the property in 
question is situated. The cost of the surveys made for this purpose is a 
" matter of arrangement between the o^ner and the surveyor concerned, but 
the lUvStitute of Uand Surveyors in each province has fixed a tariff which 
is usually observed when surveys of private property are made. 

The following are data as to the areas in the various provinces whi<'li 
have from time to time been sm vvyed and ali<*naled : 
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Promce^ 


Ciipt <»i iro]>* 

Natcil 

Trau‘'V.wl .... 
Oianijc I ICC State 


Unnm . , . 


Totfll «Tei 

Approximate 

surveyed 
(uut alienated 

Sq. nmcR 

Sip miles 

276,u6(» 

i 23 ,OOC) 

35,29T 

1 1,000 

J 10, .130 

78,000 

50.^89 

50,389 

47^,07() 

384.380 


In each province tlien‘ is a survey or-^^mcral wlio coiitiolb tlie sui vc yias^ 
of all go veimnent land, and employs foi tius pui])(>se duly adniilted snr- 
vcyois paid at a rate iLced by law or legulntioii. Wh<»n laud has oiiee l)eeii 
alienated from th(‘ crowu the surveyor-gtaienil has no conceni with its 
later subdivisions, except that lie iiuist, as already vStated, examine and 
approve the plans made when portions of it are transferred b(d‘ore the deeds 
of transference aie accepted for registration. 

In the Transvaal the government thus examines and approves plans 
of private property without making any charges, but in the other provinc(‘S 
certain fees, varying with the nature of the work, are imposed by law or 
regulation. 

The following figures, which are approximate, refer totheuumber of 
plans examined by the siirveyors-gencial in the several provinces betwe^en 
31 May 1910, the date of the constitution of the Union, and 31 Decem- 


ber 1916, 

Capc*Province 4), 000 

Transvaal 1.28, 000 

Orange Free State i.5,o()(' 

* Natal 10,000 


The ordinary surveys w^ch suffice to (»stal>lish the tilh* to a ])n>]K ity 
are of little use for the compilation of compreliousivt* and uccuratc nui])s of 
South Africa. For this latter purpose tlu' iirimary triaiigulatioii oi the 
country was begun about 1839 continued about i88j ; and st^'oiulaiy 
triangulations of the Cape Province and Natal are in coifrse. This wfirk 
is now carried on at the government's <;xpense, and as opportunity arises 
it serves to check the accuracy of the surveys of farms and other propeities. 

B. TJic Regislraiimi of TUlo Deeds, 

In each of the four provinces of the Union there is provision for the 
registration of deeds conferring title to land. A Deeds Office Bill which 
would consolidate the law and practice of the several provinces in this mat- 
ter has been before parliament for some time but has not yet become law. 
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Deeds Registries in the Cape of Good Hope, — There are four Deeds 
Registry Offices in the Cape Province, each of which is in charge of a regi- 
strar of deeds and has competence within a dcteiiiiined district. 

To tl* office at King Williams Town belong the divisions of King 
William's Town, East London, Komgha, vStutter and portions of the 
divisions of Cathcdit and Victoria lOast ; 

To the office at Kimberley the divisions of Kimberley, BaiMy West, 
Herbert and Hay ; 

To the office at Vryburg the divisions of Vryburg, Mafeking, Gordonia, 
Kuriiman and Taung ; and 

To the office at Cape Town the remaining 102 divisions and districts, 

No deed of transfer and no nioitagage bond can be registered which has 
not been drawn up by a duly and legally authorized person and executed 
in the presence of the competent legistrar. In the Cape Province advocates 
of the Supreme Court and conveyancers are so authoiized. Other deeds 
are only registered if they have been executed in the presence of a notary 
public and attested by his signature. • 

The following arc the principal functions of the several registrars of 
deeds : 

a) To register grants or leases of land by the crown. 

h) To examine, attest and legister deeds transferring or hypothecat- 
ing land. 

c) To register cessions, renunciations or waivers of moitgage bonds by 
the original holdeis. 

d) To effect registration necessary in connection with the cancelling 
of, or release from, mortgage bonds or part paymesats. 

e) To register antenuptial contracts, general or special notarial 
bonds, notarial deeds of servitude and of donation and other notarial deeds 
which the law lequires to be registered. 

f) To register leases and cessions of leases of rights to gold, silver and 
platinum. 

g) To register usufructs of land, 

h) To ic^gister notarial deeds leasing land for ton years or more. 

/) To issue and ri^gister such cortilicates of title to hind as may be 
prescribed by law. 

j) WheA so required by law, to satisfy themselves in connection with 
thc^ registration of any deed tliat the duties, taxes, fec^, dues and quitrent 
payable to the government or provincial administration, and any rents or 
charges payable to a local authority, have been paid. 

h) To exercise in general all powers and discharge all duties imposed 
on them by statute and common law. 

In the history of the Deeds Registry at Cape Town the year 1903 stands 
out as that in which the greatest volume of business was transacted. In 
that year 18, i48transfers,conveyinglandof the value of £12,924,658, and 
9,362 mortgage bonds for £ti, 166,121 were registered, while 8,i8o*niprt- 
gage bonds, representing a capital of £5,548,501 were cancelled. This 
amount of busint\ss was abnormal and was doubtless dtie to the exiwsnditurc 

5 * 
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by the Imi)crial Govenniient of largo sums in coimootion with tho war 
against tho late royiiblios. vSubsoquontly tho llguros ioj)resoiiting tho 
registry’s businoSvS foil. In ic)oq, tho yoar boCoio tjio oonstitiiLiou of tho 
Union, they were fairly normal. In that year 8,j66 tianslois, oOnvoyiiii> 
laud worth £3,353,24^ and 4,8()0 luoitgiigo l)on(ls foi £4,372,()4() won- rogi- 
stcrod, while 4,384 bonds for £3,2()8,o30 woro oanooUofl. >Suh.secjuonlly 
there was a slight improvement, and in iqij the minibor of transfers regis- 
tered had reached 10,322 and conveyed land woitU £6, (>55, 535, and the 
mortgage bonds registered numbered 6,236 and were for £(),3<)2,174, whih 
6,067 bonds of tho value of £3,930,616 were cancelled. In the two follow- 
ing years both numbers and values decreased to some extent. 

We append comparative f^ures as to all the registiations effected in 
the six years preceding and the six years hrllowing on the constitution of 
the Union": 



1 Number of deeds 

1 regbiteied 

* 


Value 


1904- 

1909 

1911- 

xqx6 


1904-1909 

X91X-X9X6 





£ 


Deeds of transfer . . 

Mortgage bonds. . 

Notarial bonds 

Antenuptial marriage con- 
tracts 

Mortgage bonds cancelled. 
Cessions of bonds. . . . 

Servitudes 

61,983 

34.953 

2,324 

5.890 

28,^07 

4.437 

475 

54.723 

32 ’.I 92 

1.786 

7.*79 

3 M 37 

4.775 

563 

Total value of property 
transferred 

Total value of. bonds re- 
gistered (real estate) . 

Total value of bonds can- 
celled 

Nominal capital of com- 
panies registered , . . 

28,176,922 

31,090,047 

18,797.107 

9.639,017 

30,553.762 

30,450.719 

20,996,874 

8,045,223 

Waivers of usulrucl . . . 

2 

123 




Companies 

457 

419 




Sundry 

XX, 8x0 

13.389 






The differences in the corresponding figures for the two periods iire in 
most cases not pronounced. An exception is the case of tranters of which 
some 7,000 more were registered in the earlier than in the later period. 
This is due to the abnormal number registered in 1904 as in 1903. 

The demand for urban and suburban properties, and with it prices, fell 
very much owing to the depression which followed on the war against the 
late republics ; but a distinct increase in this demand Ijas been noticeable 
recently. The demand for farm properties has on the other hand been 
consistent for many years and the prices of property of this description 
have advanced considerably. The development in the culture of fruit and- 
lucerne igrass, the improved stock breeding, the building up of an export 
trade; and the construction of irrigation works, extensive and other, have 
probably created this demand for agricultural land. 
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Deeds Registry in Natal, — The Deeds Registry Office in Natal owes 
its origin to an ordinance of 1846 (No. 2) which gave power to the governor 
of Natal to appoint a registrar of deeds, defined the duties of the registrar, 
and declared that a Deeds Registry Oflice in Natal should follow the prac- 
tice of the Deeds Registry Ofiree at Cape Town. Air anrendit^ orrlinjince 
(No. 33) was passed in the same year. In 1875 a law (No, 16) regulated in 
detail the examination of certain deeds ; and in 1885 an amending law 
(No. 19) provided for the promulgation of rules and dealt with the registra- 
tion of leases. 

In some minor respects the practice of the Natal Office differs from that 
of the office of Cape Town; for there was a difficulty in early days of obtaining 
information as to the latter office. The practice in Natal has moreover 
been affected by local legislation and by decisioirs of the Natal court. 

Since the constitution of the Union ceitain functions have been with- 
drawn from the competence of the Natal Office. In 1911 the collection of 
the transfer duty and the issue of licenses to joint stock companies and con- 
veyancers weie undertaken by the Receiver of Revenue at Pietermaritz- 
burg, and in 1913 the duty of registering wills was transferred to the office 
of the Master of the Supreme Court at Pietermaritzburg. 

The following figures give an idea of the business of the Deeds Registry 
Office in Natal 


Import of 
deeds registered 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1912 

1915 

1916 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Value of property transferred : 







Farms 

1 , 305,999 

1 , 493,733 

1,595,994 

1,713,568 

1,596,718 

1,270,145 

Urban property (r) 

— 

— 

! — 



784,789 

Bonds passed over real estate .... 

799,648 

1,188,255 

J,» 34 , 3 t 4 

2,180,865 

1,014,713 

i,SX6,ox8 

* n V chattels 

353,966 

599,469 

658,927 

361,052 

408,442 

328,762 

V cancelled over real estate. . • 

— 


— 


9 T 3,’565 

950,346 

» XU chattels (s). , . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

354,18s 

387,736 


(r) V.iluo UTordfd sciKualelv <»ilv i<)i6 
(') No iccotd bclorc i<)i5 


Deeds Registry in the Transvaal. — A Deeds Office for the South Afri- 
can Republic was established in Pretoria by ordinance (No. 3) in 1866. 
Previously deeds of transfer, bonds and documents of a like kind had been 
signed and registered by the landdrosts of the various districts but there 
had been no central registry. The ordinance of i 860 was amended by sub- 
sequent laws and regulations, all of which were repealed by a procla- 
mation of 1902 (No. 10) which made new provisions as to the Deeds Office 
and registration of deeds. It was amended and amplified by ordimiaces 
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ofii90X{No. 65) and 1904 (No. ii) and by Acts of 1907 (No, 33), 1908 (No. 
34) and 1909 (No. 25). 

Tlic Deeds Office is prcvluded fiom registering' doeuineuts t>f eeibiin 
descriptions. It did not acquire in 1902 the function of registeiing min- 
ing rights and stands. It did then acquire the right to register deeds re- 
ferring to lots in leasehold townshijis, but in so far as the niinii^j district 
of Johannesburg was concerned this right was ttansferred by another pro- 
clamation of 1902 (No. 35) to an office estiiblished at Joliannesburg. By the 
Townships Amendment Act of 1908, which is still in force, freehold lots in 
townships within the mining districts of Johannesburg, Boksburg, Get- 
miston and Erugersdorp became registrable either in the Deeds Office or in 
the Office of the Rand Townships Registrar, the latter official being i dentical 
with the Registrar of Mining Eights now known as the Registrar of Mining 
Titles. The two offices were ordered to inform each other as to trans- 
actions withinthe prescribed area and thus a system of dual registration was 
established. Mortgage bonds on the freehold lots within this area, which 
are passed before the Rand Townships Registrar and contain a general 
clause, have especially to be registered sfi the Deeds Office. 

Various duties were imposed upon the Registrar of Deeds by the Irri- 
gation Act, the Administration of Estates Act, the Bund Bank Act, the 
Fencing and the Dipping Tank Acts and the Insolvency§Act, and since 
1904 he has been Registrar of Deeds for Swaziland. 

Table A shows the number of deeds registered in the Deeds Office of 
the Transvaal from i June 1910 to 31 December 1916 and the value of the 
property these deeds affected. 

Deeds Registry Office in Orange Free State. — The records of the Deeds 
Office of the Orange Free State go back to the early part of 1849, t)eriod 
of the Orange River Sovereignty. The office was then estabh’shod by the 
British Resident and was administered according to the law of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Shortly after the rcinstitution of republican 
government the Deeds Office was first established by legislation, namely 
by an ordinance (No. 5) of 1886. This ordinance was subsequently modi- 
fied. The Deeds Office is now mainly governed by an ordinance of ii)02 
(No. 33) as amended by ordinances of 1904 (Nos. 11 and 20) and 1906 (No. 3), 

In 1892 the function of registering antenuptial contracts was a.ssigned 
to the Deeds Office (Law No. 7) ; and in 1878 that of registering companic's. 
The ordinance granting the latter function (No. 5) was amended by ordi- 
nances of 1883 (No. 9), 1904 (Nos. II and 20) and 1906 (No. 3). Tk* re- 
gistration of the liquidation of companies by the Deeds Offiefe is governed 
by a law of 1892 (No. 2). 

Table B shows the number of the deeds registered in the Deerls 
Office of the Orange Free State from 1911 to 1916, and the value of the 
property they concerned. 
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§ 2 . I'ENURIi AND OCCUPATION OP LAND. 

« 

A. Cvot&n Lands. 

Before the coustitutioii of the Union of Soutli Africa ciich province nd- 
ministered its crown lands tinder certain statutory provisions. The lyiuid 
Settlement Act of 1912 made uniform the practice of the four provinces 
with regard to acquisition, exchange and other disposal of crown lauds. 
The provisions of this Act are described in detail in an article in our issue 
for April 1915 (i). An amending Act which has had eHect since July 
1917 has left intact the main enactments of the earlier law although it has 
modified certain of its details in accordance with the dictates of experience. 
Thus it allows not only tlmt advances for tlic acquisition of stock may be 
made as provided in 1912 (2), but also that advances for the purchase of 
cattle may be made on the rcconimeudation of the comixtent taiid Board 
to lessees of lots within any area or settlement laid out for purposes of agri- 
culture on town lands or couiiuons by any local authority. 

The Act provides that five years' leascsi^ may be granted on special 
terms to holders who have the option of buying their holdings either dur- 
ing the term of the lease or after its expiry, upon paying ‘its fiixed purchase- 
price in forty half-yearly instnlments (3). Prom 1912 to 1916 leases of 
this description were granted as follows : 



X 9 x 6 

19x2 to X916 

Number of les&cob 

210 

571 

» »» holdings 

141 

407 

Area » » * ' 

416,631 acres 

1,041,082 acicb 

Valuation of hoMiiiRs . . 

£110,053 

£361,585 


Another section of the Aci: (4) empowers the ‘government to acquire a 
particular piece of land on behdf of an applicant who contributes one fifth 
of the purchase price iiiiniediately, becomes lessee of the holding, and repays 
the remaining four fifths of the price to the goveuiment in instalments 
spread over eighteen years. He also pays interest at the rate of /\ per cent, 
on such portion of the price as he has not repaid. The total price must 
not exceed approximately £1500. This section was suspended from the 
date of the outbreak of war, but in the parliamentary session of 1917 fur- 
ther funds were voted to enable the purchases it allows. The following 
table shows the transactions under this section from 1912 to 1916 

(1) MonfJUy Bulletin of Economic and Social Titfclltgence, April 1915, i)aRCS 105-112. 

(2) Ibia., p. 107. 

(3) See tlie article already cited, p, 107, 

(4) Ibid. pp. 107-8. 
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PtDvincG 

..irca 

acquired 

ValuatioD 

Number 
of lioldlngs 

Number 

1 of lessees 


Acres 

£ 



Cape of (rootl Hope .... 

19,885 

9M5 

A 

8 

Natal 

9,329 

21,137 

10 

II 

Traubvaal 

124,224 

150,262 

ZIX 

H5 

Orange Free State .... 

43,812 

74.348 

37 

40 

T('>tal ... 

I97i250 

254,892 

162 

204 


Contributions by the government to purchase price's, togetlier with 
costs of transfer and other incidental expenses, amounted to £203,772, and 
contributions by the assisted purcliasers to £254,892. The total sum con- 
tributed was thus £254,892. 

Yet another section of the Act provides for the purclwsc by the govern- 
ment of land for subdivision into farms to be allotted to the public. This 
section was put into oi^cration to a limited extent in 1916 when 9,872 acres 
were acquired under its provisions for £15,262. Altogether some £184,600 
were spent from 1912 to 31 Miirch 1917 on bujdng land under the terms of 
this section. 

Applications by Ic'tter may at any time be made to the Secretary for 
Lands at Pretoria for a portion of any imsurveycd and vacant crown lands. 
The are# of such portion may be so small as to be fit only for a market- 
garden or it may be large enough to form a cattle ranche. From such 
applications the govermnent learns in what district there is vacant crown 
land for which there is a demand. If it be considered advisable, a* repoit 
onthislandis obtained ; and if the rc'portbef^ourablethelandis surveyed, 
divided into farms and valued. Lists of the farms available, and in- 
formation a.s to how and on what terms they can be IcJised or acquired, are 
published from time to time in tlie local newspapers and the GovernpmU 
GazoUc. 

We will now notice certmn agrarian legislation which has had force 
since the establisluucnt of the Union and affects the tenure and occupation 
of land in iiarticular provinces. 

Tlui Province of the Cape of Good Hope. — Thu principal law which re- 
gulates the disposal of crown lauds in the Cape Province is an Act passed 
in 1887 (No. 15). In accordance with this, land is offered for sale by public 
auction, a minimuqi selling price being imposed. If it sells for more than 
£25, twelve months are allowed for the payment of one fifth of the price and 
it may be mortgaged at 4 per cent, to the government. Provision is also 
made for granting land lor speciid public purposes and to municipalities, 
and there are other minor iwovisions. 

An earlier Act, passed in 1882 (No. 37) provides for crown licenses to 
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hold from four to 250 morgen (i) of laud for five years. The licensee is 
entitled to receive a grant of his holding at the end of the five yeais ; but 
must pay a perpetual annual quitrent, amounting to one twentieth of the 
sum at which the laud wtis valued when it Wius allotted, uiiU^s he pay tin’s 
latter sum in full and thus becomes exempt from obligation to pay the 
quitrent. The principle of this Act is elaborated in anotlier, passed in 1 892 
(No. 40), wliich is intended to provide for the settlement of large areas, not 
arable or only slightly arable. It allows licenses to be granted for the occu- 
pation of farms for five years. In each of these yeais one twentic‘th of the 
purchase price must be paid. At the end of five years if the conditions of 
the license have been fulfilled, or at the end of two years if improvements 
equal in value to the purchase price have also been eflcctcd, the title is 
granted; but the land is mortgaged to the government in order to secure 
such annual instalments of the purchase price, each of them aiuountiug to 
one twentieth thereof, as have not yet been paid. Tlxis Act of 1892 was 
amended by an Act of 1908 ^No. 40), 

In addition an Act passed in 1891 (No. 26) provides for ccrljiin lands 
bought or improved by the government and also for government leases of 
crown lands for five years without option of purchase ; and an Act of 1893 
(No, 23) allows the goveqiment to dispose of land in which the Cape govern- 
ment held an interest and which was acquired by the Rhodesian Railways 
in Bechuanaland from the Bechuanaland government. The I/and Settle- 
ment Act 1912 is operative in the Cape Province as elsewhere. 

Natal Province. — An Act of 1904 which dealt with land settlement in 
Natal was found to be defective and unworkable and has been practically 
suspended. The disposal of Crown Lands is now governed by the Land 
Settlement Act 1912 and by certain proclamations issued in igiitind 1912. 
These proclamations introduced variations into the procedure authorized 
by the Land Settlement Act mainly as regards sugar cane lands. Such 
lands are granted for 99 years. For the first two years no rent is payable 
to the government, for the^iext twenty years an annual rent equal to one 
twentieth of the price at which the land is valued, and for th<' remaining 
years of the lease a rent of one shilling a year. The goveruinent ctisto- 
marily arranges for the erection and working of a centnil mill to which the 
cane grown by the temints is brought. Tlic lease of a suitable site for 
•the mill and the monopoly of crushing the cane grown within a 
certain area by the crown tenants is granted to the niillowner. The t(*- 
nants' leases oblige them to enter into agreements for the crushing of their 
cane at the mill ; but the government setties the terms of these agreciiients 
in advance, and protects the tenants' interests as far as possible. 

Transvaal Province. — The administration of crown lands in the 
Transvaal is based on the Crown Land disposal Ordinance of 1903 as 
amended in 1906. It allows the government to dispose of unalieiiated 
crown land by grant, sale, lease, exchange or donation and to reserve it, 
audit provides for the establishment of a Land Board. 


(i) I morgen a** z V» acxes (approximately). 
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Under tins ordinances leases with and without option to purchase 
have been granted. The former are for five years and are renewable ; 
the aimual rent for the first two years is* i ^4 imrchasc 

price, for tlie next three years 2 thereof, and for the years for 

which the lease may be extended 4 per cent, thereof. If advantage be 
takc-n of the option to buy, the purchase price is payable half-yearly, in 
advance, in equal instalments spread over twenty years, and bears interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. The lessee must live on the holding and build on 
it a suitable dwelling-house ; he may not sublet or transfer it without leave ; 
if his lease be cancelled he is not indemnified for his improvements ; mi- 
nerals on his holding are reserved to the crown. If after ten years he have 
paid the full price of the land and fulfilled the conditions of the lease a 
crown grant may be issued to him. 

Leases without ojDtion to purchase arc for twenty-one years. The rent 
is usually 2 per cent of the value of the holding and the conditions arc 
like those of a l<*asc with option to purchase. Genet ally these leases are 
granted in distiicls in which miiicials are being woikcd or which have been 
proclaimed as subject to the mining laws. 

The following figures show the operaiionol the ordinance : 


% 

Number of lessees under the Crown 

i()i6 

inoj 

to 

31 Dtccmficr 

lyand- Disposal Ordinance. . . . 

l()0 

1.J88 

Number of holdings 

• I4() 

r,i20 

Area 

27G,5().} acres 

- 2 ». 579 . 9 Gi imres 

Approximate value of holdings . . 

C 08,870 

£ 491,842 


The Settler's Ordinance of 1902, as amended in 1907, also provides for 
five years* leases of crown lands with option to purcluise. The conditions 
are slightly easier than those of leases gniutc‘(l under the or<linance of 1903 : 
thus the lent of 2 34 per cent, is payable aiot only for the three laltiT years 
of llie ori'giiial lease but also for tlie first five years f(»r which the lease is 
renewed ; and the instalments in which the pui chase price is payable arc 
spread over thirty years. Most of the settlers under this ordinance have 
rcci‘i ved government advauces. In Ajml 1912 they numbered 440 an<l held 
j8o holdings. vSubsequeutly some of them obtmncd crown grants of their 
land. On 31'Uecenibt^r icjiO, 266 of them occupied 244 holdings under this 
ordinance. 

The crown grants in question were obtained in accordance with the 
terms of the Transvaal and Orange Pre^e State Land Settlement Amend- 
ment Act, 1912, which was itself amended in 1916, and which authorized 
crown grants of the holdings allotted under the Settlers’ Ordinances of 
Transvaal and tlie Opmge ‘Free vStatc. By stu'h grant a settler acquires a 
quitreut title to his holding, any balance of its purchase price still due to 
the government being secured by a bond on the holdings. On 31 Lecexubet 
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1916, III bouds wereiu forcein the Transvaal and secured a debt of £126,327 
to tlie government. Nine bonds for £7,425 off during I()t 6. 

Orai^e Free SMe Province. — In this province the disposal of crown 
kinds is inaiidy governed by the Tvand Settlement Act, 1912, and the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State IvUiul Amendment Act, 1912, which we have 
just described. The majority of the 566 settlers who lu*ld under an ordin- 
ance of the province were recommended for grants under the latter Act. 
On 31 December 1916, 453 bonds were in force in the Orange Free State in 
respect of £984,666 due to the Govermuent. 

Occupied and Vacant 'Land in the Union on 31 December 1916. — The 
following table summarizes the allotments of land made throughout the 
Union in 1916. 


Number of holdings 389 

Number of settler!- 473 

Area (acres) 707.293 

Valuation (t) 196,689 

Rent (£) 721 


The following are approximately the total areas of crown land not alie- 
nated on 31 December 1916: Capo Province 28,061,157 acres;^atal 2,528,4,^9 
acres ; Transvaal 15,706,029 acres. There is practically no unalienated 
crown land in the Orange Free State. The figures for Cape Province do not 
include commons, forests and native and similar reserves, but do include 
game reserves ; those for Natal exclude forest reserves and reserves for go- 
vernment purposes ; and those for the Transvaal exclude forest and native 
reserves and reserves for government purposes. In Cape Province about 
half the unalienated area has been surveyed, in Natal about one ninth 
thereof and in the Transvaal about half. In the Cape Province the un- 
alienated land lies principallyin Bechuanaland andiuthe Kenliardt, Prieska 
and Namaqualaucl divisions ; in Natal it is found in Zuhdand and along 
the line of the Drakcasberg Mountains ; and in the Transvaal in the dis- 
tricts of Barberton, Marico, Rustenburg, Watei 1 x*rg and Zoutpamsberg. 

B. Native Lands. 

The ownemhip and occupation of hind within the Union by members of 
an aboriginal race or tribe ofi Africa, otherwise natives, arc regulated by the 
Natives’ Band Act of 1913. It is the principle of this Act tliat no person 
other than a native shall acquire laud in a scheduled native afba except with 
the approval of the Governor-General, and tliat without his approval no 
native shall acquire land outside such area. A statement giving particulars 
of these approvals accorded by the Governor-General must be placed be- 
fore parliament. In pursuance of the Act a commission of enquiry was ap- 
pointed to report as to areas within which natives and persons other tlian 
natives should respectively be debarred from buying, hirit^ or otherwsc 
acquiring an interest in land. The commission reported on 2 March 191O 
and the four foUowii^’ tables show its findings. 
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I Nailvo and Misi^ion Roi^oroos and I ands Oiunod by NaUvoi> 
in tho Union i<)i4 



Niiltve XvLdeivcs 

j 

Mibbion Reserves 
and Lands 

I 'luds Owned 
by Naims 

Province 

aicd 

Percentage 
of 'irc'i 
of province 

Area 

Percent ige 
of area 
ot province 

Area 

Percentnfic 
of area 
of proMnee 


Acres 

i 

Acres 


Acres 


Cape * 

15,021,710 

647 

502 601 

0 28 

840 1C5 

047 

Natal 

6,1 ib 142 

22 83 

321 y 59 

I [2 

373,316 

16O 

Iiaiis\dal 

-271,750 

3 22 

240 5&'' 

034 

630,651 

p 

r 

10 

Oiangc Irce. State 

156,831 

• 

0 4S 

t>6 354 

0 20 

271,280 

0 8j 

UiiKtn, 

23,569 4^6 

713 

1,136.50a 

036 

2,115,415 

0 70 


II Nativo OocHpaiion of Ciown Lands and of Lands Oiuiiod 
bv Linof)oanii lOifi 



Crown I inds 

1 mds owned bs Lurop*aus 

liovmcc 

Aie\ 

PciceiiUge 
oC art'i 
of province 

Atca occupied 
by Luiopcms 
or unoccupied 

Arci occupied 
by natives 

Toill iica 


\creb 


\ClCb 

Acres 

Acrcb 

Capt 

12 1 551 

0 07 

13'* 059,354 

207,790 

138,267,144 

Natal 

719^71 

3 20 

10 861,025 

2,136,738 

12,997,763 

riaiibva il 

i,i45»2^6 

I 62 

43,031 498 

6,(29,944 

(9,161,442 

Otangt I rcc State 

— 

— 

31,218,615 

— 

31,218,015 

ITm )ii 

I 989 258 

0 b5 

223,470,102 

'5,771,17* 

*31,94 (,96 1 


III N limbi i of Natnh piv sqiinit imh on Vanoits ( lassus of I and, t()U> 


Province 


C ipt 
Nat a 
It ins\aal 
C)iauj,c I cc St lU 

Utnon 


On 

Rebel ves 

ou 

Ml oioii 

Tondb 

1 5 So 

30 <) 

50 r8 

88 30 

79 15 

02 n 

;<> 00 

1700 

52 26 

53 »7 


e>n 

I and 
Owned 
b\ N itivcb 

On^ 

Crown 

lauds 

20 85 

b| ib 

O7 11 

32 80 

1092 

30 S6 

11 05 

-- 

i7 

SO 


On 1 ureptin Faim 


Uuuccitpicd 

by 

1 uropc vna 

Occupied 

by 

1 uicpcau,» 

2) ^2 

I II 

25 51 


2304 

b 06 

— 

5 7t 

2^6-5 

369 
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IV. ApproxunaU} Number of Natives Ociitpyini’ Vaihms Classts of Land. 


Debciiplion 

Cax)e 

o£ tfood Hope 

Total 
Native for 

tern- whole 
tones (i) pro- 
vince 

1 1^1 

Natal 

Total 

/Uhl- 

, , whole 

Und pro. 

vince 

1 1 1 

Ttaiis- 

Viial 

Otango 

Fite 

State 

IJmoii 

Rwal land: 



* 





Native reset VG& or locations 

1,012,070 

1,140,438 

214,010 

479,822 

283,144 

17,300 

1,939,604 

iMibsion lands and reserves 

9,295 

24,335 

1,436 

44.535 

24,024 

1,768 

94,663 

Native owned faims 

25,167 

39,272 

1,360 

39,230 

40,430 

4,696 

133,648 

Crown lands occupied by natives . . 

622 

1 A 5-24 

24,328 

37,070 

71,511 

— 

121,105 

Lands owned by European . 




^ 5,303 




Occupied by nattves only ... 


7,102 

S ,435 

3^,082 

— 

325,1/9 

*’ ” l.uropcans 

22,02^ 

239,603 

9.581 

356,222 

390,33a 

278,346 

1 , 261,593 

Crown lands leased to liuropeans 

132 

664 

1.467 

1,724 

18,306 

1,029 

21.721 

loUl Rural Aicas . . . 

1,071,620 

1.4^518 

257.607 

1,0 128 

1,059,839 

303,030 

1,880,317 

Urban . 








Urban and minini; areas 

XO4O9 

127,990 

755 

37,954 

323,43b 

48,751 

317,151 

Grand Total . . . 

1,082,029 

X, 601,308 

358,362 

1,082,082 

1,383,385 

331,790 

4,417,665 


(i) Xncludiiig Olen Grey, Ilexschcl and BechuaiiaKind 




MISCRW/ANlilOU.S INFORMATION RUXATIN('. TO AORlCtn/rUR/Vl^ 
KCONOMY IN GKNKRAR IN VARIOUS COUNTRII'^S 


FRANCE. 

THE RETURN TO THE EAND OF PARTr.VEUY DISABLED MiN : Offin national ih la 
iniiHrd'oimH aim oh : Plaununt cl iinm^^ialion tU la main-i'ceuiH a«nu)k, ]'.uis, 

The Department of Agridultural labour at the Miui&tryof Agricultitre 
has formed a special section with a view to permitting partijiUy disabled cx- 
soldiers to resettle in the country or to settle there for the first time. In 
order to provoke this return to the land the department has drawn up a 
programme which comprises on the oire hand an orientation of projects 
towards agricrdtural occupation by means of appropriate propaganda, and 
on the other the establishment of the men in the country. 

The propaganda is accomplished by mearrs of posters, pamphlets and 
cinematographic films. The posters are placed in the hospitals where they 
can be read by all the wounded men, orderlies, nurses and doctors. They 
are briei, merdy conveying the general idea that partially disabled agricul- 
tural workers will find the best emplo3rment in the country, and that if they 
wish for proof of this fact they need only read the pamplilet, ” Disabled Men 
in the Fields ”, which will be sent to them gratis on their application to 
the Department of i^ricultural Dabour. 

This pamphlet is anillustrated tract published by the Natioiral Society 
for the Protection of Agricultural Labour with funds derived from an open 
subscription to cover the costs of publication. It is sent gratis to wounded 
men who ask for it, and shows them what agricultural situations, for which 
their tastes and aptitudes fit them, are ojien to them in spite of their disa- 
bilities. 

The^ioster is merely meant to attract the attention of wounded men, 
awiiken their curiosity, and induce them to put questions which thi? pam- 
phlet of propaganda will answer. 

The films will enable th(‘m*to see with their own tyes that, although 
they are partially disabled, they can still do fieldwork. One film, .showing 
men who have lost arms or legs occupied by various works of tillage, 
gardening and stockfarming, will be exliibited in the hospitals which 
contain seriously wounded men. 

This propaganda work, accomplished by these three means which are 
mutually complementary to each other, deflects the labour of partially 
disabled men towards rtual occupations andinduces them to ask foi the in- 
formation with which the department must be able to supply them. 

Some of them wish to enter a school of re-education and ask for infor- 
matibn as to one in which they can Ire received. The Department oC Agri- 
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cultural Laboiu: keeps up to date a list of available places iu the various 
schools of te-educatiou for agricultinal tia<k‘S, whether pi i vale oi vState 
schools, and directs? a woimded man to the sdiool ueaiest the district in 
which he establishes hiiusell and having agricult in.d conditioius like those 
of such district. Itulsotakt's the necessaiy steps to jirocure the man’s 
admission to this school. 

There are other paitially disabled men who ask to work for a time on 
a farm, either instead of entering a school of re-education or in order to 
complete their training after they leave the school. The Department of 
Agricultural Labour has appealed to farmers through the medium of the 
great agricultural societies, and has asked them to receive these men and 
make them into good agricidtiual labourers or specialized experts. These 
apprentices cannot at the begimiing of their time do work which is worth 
their board and lodging, and therefore apprenticeship bursaries, which, 
partly repay the farmers for maintaining them, have been instituted. 

It is however the chief aim of the propaganda to induce partially dis- 
abled men to settle in the coimtry as cultivators or find places there as ex- 
perts, as shepherds, cowmen, gardeners, bee or poultry experts, etc. To 
allow of their settlement land and working capital are needed. The land 
can be bought or leased. The Department of Agricultural Labour has been 
led to request the solicitJirs in the various districts in France to apprise it 
as to small farms tor sale and farms to let, and the department is therefore 
able to supply information to partially disbled men who have no property 
in view. 

When once a property has been chosen it must be bought or leased, 
and then the live and other stock necessary to farming it must be procured. 
The Department of Agricultural Labour is ready to inform paitially 
disabled men as to the facilities in the matter of credit on real estate and 
chattels at their disposal, to advise them, and to take all the steps neces- 
sary to satisfying their desires and enabling them to cuny out their plans. 

The department is not however content merely to point out existing 
resources. It also endeavmus to provoke initiative, eitluT of a hgislative 
or of a private character, and thus to facilitate as far as |K>ssible the st'tth*- 
ment in the country of tlie partially disabled men. » 

We should notice finally the importance of tlie agricultural macliin(.>8 
made to compensateforthevarioitskinds of disubihty. They may Ik* look- 
ed upon as supplements to artificial limbs for they allow disabled men to 
undertake work of which they would otherwise be incapable. The Depiirt 
ment of Agricultmml Labour instructs the malficrs as to what machines tlwy 
must construct, and endeavours to have stocks of them constituted, so 
that they can 'be placed rapidly, on good terms as regards price*, at the 
disposal of the partially disabled men. 

To direct the work of countrybred disabled men towards agricultural 
occupations, and to facilitate for them* by every possible means the reali- 
zation of a plan which they have been induced to fonn : sucli is, in brief, 
the programme of the Department of Agricultural labour. 
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('.KIUT URIIAIN VKD IRI'JTANJ) 

I Tiir rivrN(r or \(.RicuETtTR vr, w\(.j> m enc.evni) vno w\ees —Th 

Ltihim t V(>1 XXVF, No S, f/mdon, •n^iS 

Rates ofWa:es Fixed — Continuing it& woik, to which w'’ have already 
refoned (i), of fixing wages undei the Com Production Act 1917 (2), the 
Agricultuial Wages Boaid has issued notices stating that the following 
minimum rates have been fixed for agiicultural workers m the counties 
named : 


Di-lrict 

Rate 

Overtime rate per hour 

To operate 

of wages 
per week 

tVeekdiya 

Sundays 

from 



S 

D 

S D. 


Wotwickshue 

30 

8% 

10 ^ 


I^cestcrshire and Rutland 

31 

^Vz h 01 0 1 

0 


Kent . . ... 

3^ 

— 

- 1 


Doisct . • . • 

30 



- ! 


trlouccstcrshiic . . . 

30 

S1/2 

10 1 

3? July 

ICeicfor<Muc • « ... 

31 

— 

- ' 


Soinciscl 

30 

8% 

10 


Brecon and Radnoi . * 

30 

— 

— 


Norfolk 

— 

8% 

10 

1 5 August 

do (team-men, 5»hep- 

heids and cowmen) . . . 

36 

00 

10 

! 29 July 

Cumberland, Webtmorland 





aud ruiiiess d»btiul ol 
J^aucashire 

35 

10 

IS 1 

1 

*5 August 

Dtibyshue 

31 

9 

9 

Choslure 

36 

9 

xo 1 

1 

Willshuo « . • . . 

30 

8>/i 

" 

► K) August 

Bucktughani . . * . 

— 

9 


1 


-h Toi (> hoitts’ oveitimc or k*?s i Toi c>\eilmic beyond 6 hours 


Hours of Work Fixed, — The rates of wages are fixed for a working 
week of six days, and of 54 hours in the eight summer months from March 
to Octobei and 48 hours lu the four months from November to February. 
Exceptions are Herefordshire where the working week h«is 56 hours in the 


(1) See our issues for M«iy 1918, page 436, and June i<)iS, page 5-3 

(2) See our issue for Octobex 1017, pp C7-70 
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eight summer mouths ; Ch<>shire wlu'ro it luus 60 liouis all tho yc-ai .ioiukI ; 
and Norfolkin so far as coiicorus Iho toam-mon, shciiheidh and oovviiu-ii foi 
whom tho fixed rate of wages a]>|)lies to the hoins of woik (usiouiaty in 
their county and tiades on wwkdais and yund.iys. 

Where a man is employed for his whole time liy th<‘ Wvi-k 01 a long r 
period the wages payable forth * houis foi which he agrees with his employe 1 
to work in any week, exclusively of overtime, sluill 1k' at lates not l<>ss 
than the fixed rates, even if his hours of woikht' less than those established 
for his district. 

Overtime employmicnt is defined as all employment in exees^ of 54 
hour. ’ emplojTuent on the six wwkdays of any simuner vw'ek, and in ( xeess 
of 48 hours’ omplojnncnt on the six weekdays of any winter Wi'c-k, and all 
employment on Sunda3's There are (xceptions to this rule in lIt*rcford- 
shire where overtime in summer br-gins only after 56 hours’ employ ment 
in a week ; in Cheshire where the ovmtime rate is paid tor all work done 
after 8 */« hotirs’ work on a vSatnrday and 10 % hours’ work on any other 
weekday; in Buckingliamshire where overtime begins on weekdays after 
9 hours’ work in summer and 8 hours’ work in winter, unless on one day 
in the work working hours do not exceed 6 hours in summer and 5 y% 
in winter ; and in Norfolk where the overtime employment of team-men 
sheplverds and cowmen is all employment of them beyond the hours custo- 
mary in their areas and for their trades. 

The rates of wages and hours of work fixed as above are effective only 
in the case of able-bodied men over eighteen years of age who are wholly 
or partially employed in agriculture within the meaning of the Corn Pro- 
duction Act (i). 

The fixed hours of work do not include mealtimes, but do include 
any time for which an employer, owing to the weather, prevents fiom 
working a workmen present at th'* place of employment and leady to woik. 

Applications for permits of excmirtion, as provided by the Act (2), 
from these provisions as to wages and working hours may’ Ik* made by 
employer or worker to the secretary of the competent District Wagc*s Com- 
mittee. Complaints should al.so Ik* addressed to this ofiieial, 

RaUs of Wages Proposed for Certain Areas. — Tlie Board lias also is- 
sued notices proposing to fix minimum rates of regulai wages and rates for 
overtime employment for men employed in agriculture in Noithuinborland 
and Durham, Yorkshire, I/iueashi re outside the Purness district, Bineidn- 
shire, Nottjinghau.shirc, ^ropshi re, Stafford, Middlesex and II‘itford.shiu*, 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire including the Isle of Wight, Cornwall, Olainorgan 
and Monmouth, Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan, Merioneth and Mont- 
gomery, Anglesey and Carnarvon, Denbigh and Plint. It is siniilaily 
proposed to fix overtime rates for Herefordshire, Kent, Dorset, Devon, 
Brecon and Radnor. 

Special Rates Proposed for Certain Classes of Workmen. — Further 
nonces have been issued proposiag to fix special rates for horsemen, cowmen 


(i) See our Issue for October 1917, page 68. — (a) ibid, page 69. 
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and sh<'ph<‘rds in Yorkshin^ ; stoeknicn, horsemen and hhe])herds in Derby- 
shire ; stockmou, teain-inen and shepherds in Diueolnsliire ; stockmen, 
shepherds, wa<^ffi'oucrs and niilkijum in Northamptonshire ; shc'c^p and 
bullock lendeis in Noifolk; horsekeopc^Ts, cowmen and shepherds in 
CiiUibridt^cishirc, Huntiiigdoushire and Bedfordshire; team-men, cowmen 
and shepheids in Shropshire ; <'aiieis, cowmen and shepherds in Berkshire ; 
horsemen, stockmen and shepherds in Suffolk, Kent and Surrey; teani- 
nam, cowmen and shepherds in vSiu^^sex ; and carters, cowmen audvshepherds 
in Dorset and Wiltshire. 

Benefits in lieu of Payment in Cash, — The Board has given notice 
that it i)roposes to make orders providing that the benefits or advantages 
which may be reckoned in lieu of cash as payment of wages, for the purpose 
of minimum rates fixed under the Act, shall include the occupation b> a 
workman of a cottage, not reported by the Medical Officer of Health as unfit 
#for humau habitation and hdd of his employer. These benefits shall also 
include other lodging provided by an employer and the food and drink, 
other than intoxicating drink, he providcwS. 

It is proposed that the value of the occupation cf such a c'ottage be 
reckoned as 3s. a week, less any r(‘]it or rates paid by the occupier. In 
the case however of a defective cottage, or a cottage to which ’a customary 
value lowoi than 3s, a week attaches, or a .similar case, the competent 
Distiict Wages doinmitloe may fix a lower value for the occuipatioii. It 
is propo>sed that the District Wages Committees fix the value of the other 
lodging and the food and drink provided, kiving regard in eai.h district 
to the current price of commodities, and to the normal or avc^rage value 
which seems to be assigned to such benefits in the current contracts for agri- 
cultural employment. 


2. riiH AaRiciTi/ruk work opwomoNiNnisr«n,ANi) --UuinsUv 

ami Finaiti', — JVio Exf^iUitnls and /?< omsO /«//<>/•, put ilMictl uinlcr llic of lh<‘ 

It' ilisli i Ui* »ti loi llic* Atl v uitvjncnl ol t , LoinUm 1 Jr. 

Wlum war conditions buniglit about a shortage of pickeis and later of 
.iual< agncultuial lal>oiueis, it was difficult to get women to fill the vacant 
])laecs owing to a stioiig pic judlc<' among both women and faiiueis against 
women working on the laud. This attitude has IxMiovueoinc to a eon- 
si(leoil)lt‘ (.xleni by the ])iitriotism of Ihe educated woman who has thrown 
heiself into the bleach wiih spirit amlseU-sacrifice and has shown, both by 
jirccept and by example, the possibilities of woiiicifs woik on the land. 

The placing of women on the land piocceded very slowly in the first 
months of the war. In 1915, however, a movement to organize* Women’s 
Agricultural CommitU'es throughout Kuglaiid and Wales was stinted by 
till* Board of Agriculture for England and Wales, and by the end of 19JG most 
counties Ijad coniiiiitttHs of this kind. The oigaaization tlun inchicUd 
4,000 registrars a nd about athonsaiul disti ict 1 c*])r( s< n1 td i vt s , <uid t li< msands 
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oipublicmootiui^s had boon held tocouviUCoboiliLiiiiu is jjkI vilhit'o vvoou ii 
of the uecessity there was ior the to on niKl<>iil>U div 

IhH oigauizatiou IS hugely ie^])on‘^i1>le foi 11i< gn.ilnKhas< in tin 
of lociil Ubom wliiidilook jtiKice m i<)r(). Hiil n<‘ve(1lKl< ss» in spile of, ,11 
Iheeffoits nu<te, llieiiu(liiu;oL|xun URiit wonuni hilxnueis aiul 11 k pl.U'ing 
of tlieiu ou the laud pi oo<*u led slowly. TIk fanU hi> vvilli llu na- 

tural diflicultiesot the posiiion, and a liltle, |x » Imps, with |Me)u<lie< wliuli 
existed against labour exdiangt s. Tins pu'judiec is appauMit funn the lai 1 
that better results weie often obtjim<l by a volunlaiN organization, stub 
as the Stale t>ide<l Woineu’s J^ainl St‘ivto<‘ Coips, and by tlu WoiiifSi s 
War Agricultural ComiiiiLlees wdicii pLicing women diuetly, than by llu 
exclianges. 

At the begimuug <^f 1()17 the inoveiiKid ucxived a guat impetus 1 )^- 
cause a scheme WiLs loHiuilated ioi a inou evtmisive ooiulling and tiain- 
iug of woiueu on a iiaiional Ixisis. Tlu‘ (11^*401)111(^11 .ind i xleiisioiuof the 
woih of the Women s Wai Agiicultuial Oouimillees was al tlu^ same tiiiK 
undeitakeii by the IJoaid ol Agiicnltuie, ;nid these oommitlees weie thus 
•moie clos<ly link<‘d with tlu‘ County Wai i\gticultunl CoinmilU<‘s. The 
lath I are composed almost eiitiiely of iu(*u, au‘ under the Board of i\jTii- 
culcuus andiuive exeemtivos who enjoy vo\y wide statutory poweis. 

In Mai oh 1917 th(‘ euei gu s of the woineu^s organization cmiielo be con- 
cx'iitiated on au effoit to smire for the land a body of pemuiient women 
workeis who would seive for the period of the war, being mobilized 
under seiiu-milit<iry condilioits. They would bo guaranteed to the fanners 
as slroug and physically tit, would in all cases be carefully sel(.cted, and 
would, when nea^ssaiy, be trained in fann woik for at least a month. 
TIk faimer would be expt^^ted to pay them wages at a uiinimum rale 
of i8i. a week or the rate current in the distiicL 

Thv actual work of receiving .ipplicntions and calling ii]) voliuileeK-* 
was to 1 )e carried out by the Minister of Ivdbour. 

41 ie llrsl luemlxMs of the resnllaut Woimm's band Ann}’- \V(‘K pLiei'd 
in em]»loyiuent about 1he beginning of Mny, and by the end of July nioie 
than 5‘,ooo had txsm chosen from some |o,oo(rvolniit<‘eis and t moiled fo' 
seivice on the laud. 

The seh^etion was made b) means of an examination of lefeienccs, a 
uiedieal examination and inteiviews. Tims nuiny unlit can(lidat<s Wiue- 
at once weeded out and imtUei eli iiiiiiations took place during the pei iod of 
training and during actual c niploy niiuit, when ph^'vsical, luoinl and nieutul 
abilities weie piactically tc^sted. Of some 20,000 candidates who appear<^d 
before the selection and allocation coinmitte<»s up to last Septeiiilx'r, only 
about a third, namely 6,500, were accepted. Of this number tlie great 
majority, nearly 5,000, required traim'ng, but about 1,500 were placed ontlu* 
land directly. 

There ate two methods of training : 
a) That which may be regai'dcdas a system of apprentiaship. The 
volunteer, who has som^ knowledge of land work, is placed wij.h an em- 
ployer for whom she woiks without pa) for thre<‘ weeks, she gaining in 
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knowledge and he iiistructiiig het in hib special methods. At the end of 
this time he lakes her into liis ordiniuy employment and pays her not less 
than i&. a week. During her apprenticeship she is maiiitained by the 
gov<‘rnineiit as a bunsar, at a cost not exceeding 15s. a week. 

b) The tiaiuiugcariiedoiil by the Boaidol Agiicultuie atits special 
ti aiiiing centres, or by arrangetiK'jit at ceitjiin agricultural colleges and farm 
institutes, or on private practising farms. The weekly cost of this train- 
ing and of maintenance while it is in course must not exceed 25s. a head, and 
varies in practice from 155. to 25s., being frequently 20s. The training lasts 
four weeks. 

The greatest care is taken to ensure the niaximtun safety and comfort 
for the worker when she is placed on the land. A member of the organi- 
zation must guarantee the suitability of the place of her employment and 
the place of her lodging before a national service volunteer is allocated to it, 
and after she has been placed a welfare supervisor keeps in touch with her. 

In some districts there are so few cottages that the housing problem is 
acute. Farms are generally so scattered that permanent workers cannot 
find lodgings in them ; and women workers can seldon^ b(^ put into lodgings 
previously occupied by farm lands. 

The guaranteed mininmm wage, iS$, a week, is generally not difficult 
to secure, but the cost of living is so high that it is ])ractically impossible 
for a worker to maintain herself decently on it. Members of the Women's 
War Agricultural Committees have found it nc‘cessar3’ in some counties to 
counteract the low^cring eflect on wages of the iiiininmm wage, since its 
establishment, by insisting that a niiniinuni initial wage* exceeding the cost 
of maintenance hy 5s. a week be* paid. Often the farmers have met them 
willingly. With such a wage, and in view of the fact that the government 
grants a free outfit, free travelling, and maintenance during a limited period 
of uneniplo3’inent to the mcmbcis of the Women's I/and Army, they are 
just able to keep going. Many of the more exp .‘riena‘d and skilled workers 
can secure 25s. or even 30s. a week 

Althoiiffli the work of 1917 added to the supply of agricultural labour a 
body<»fw^onK*n who have some claims to be considered as skilled workers, 
it cannot be definite^” couelnded that the sujqily of local labour was on the 
whole* increased or improved in that year. The fanner is still in much need 
of reliabh* seasonal ludp, and if agriculitiieis not to suffer his need must be 
scicutificalb'' supplied. 


3. THE GROWTH OP AIAOTMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WAEES {i). — The’ Journal 
of the Board of Agrieulture, Vd. XJCV, No 4 * I/Ondon, July 1918. 

The Food Prodactiofl DepArtment of the Board of Agrictdlure and 
Fisheries recently a^dsed the Jocal authorities of England and Wales to make 


(ij See our issues for PflmiOTy loiS, page i6<, mi<l 'Mnrfh iniS, t)ai!r rsfi. 
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a retimi sh(»win^ the total niimbei oJ alloUiu ills beloie Ilk* wai anil 

since its otilbtciik. P'lom the Hguus uteived, and lioin llie dipai'.inonl V 
enquiiies as to privately owned iilloluienls, iii< liidin.^ lliosi‘ pioviiUd by 
laihvay com])anies, it is eoiiinaletl Ibrit iben au* now inoie Ilian i,/|o<i,iH)(» 
<illotiuents in tbe eouiisiy aiid (bat Ukie wue 5/o.ooo of lioin IhIou^ Ibr 
war : some (Sj(),oo() have llu'ndoie l)e(‘n biiil onl dniiiv '*b<‘ uni. 

Tlie followinj* fijai^ies t'ive an n]>|n()dnia1e iden ol lliis enotnions ex- 
pan&iou of tin movement for fouiiin.* alloluienls. Riliiins (d)tained fiom 
69 of the 8i county bo toughs in Jinj^land and Wales show lluil tliere w^‘i*e 
tinder 59,000 pre-war allot inents in tJiese anMs ; wliei<*as at ] ax sent there 
areoT/er 222,000 allotnienls, r<‘])rese!iLin.i> an iiuTensi of abimt lado jiei cent. 
132 town councils repoited just iintlei |2,0()0 jne-wai allidiuc nls ; now tlu tc- 
are nearly 97,000 allotments in their aieas — an ’increase of iqnvnrdsiU r30 
per cent. In 233 urban districts thea* W(‘U‘ 42,000 ]>ie-war allolnienU as 
compared with over r 00, 000 allotments now in ciiltivation - the lattoi 
figure rci)resenting an inciease oi aixmt 140 per cent. 

^ lu December last the b'ood Pnxhietion Depaitnient ap])oinle(l eevfain 
inspectors to facilitate tlie obtaining of land by wonld-bo allotnumt holders 
and generally to assist the progress of llie allotment movement. In six 
months th<*se inspectors visited over 400 local authorities and <onferred 
with them as to the accpusiUou of land for allotments. As a result 8,550 
additional ucies have been laid out by local authorities, providing 127,000 
additional allot incuts. Several thousand allotmciit plots have also bt‘cn 
provided by private owners as the result of negotiations with the depail- 
mental inspectors. As an example of the useful work done by the Food 
Production Department's officers, the case of a single large local authority 
may be quoted. In the first instance this authority proposed to provide 
only 16 ^ acres of land this year for the purpose of allotments. After 
the representations of the deparlmentalinsjxx'tois, addition affcei addition 
was made to tlic proiiosed arv^a; and in the end tlie auihorily acliially 
provided 249 acres, giving 7,470 allot mcmls. 

The grand total of allotments in Ivnglaiid aiul Wales at pt< smil covers 
an area of about 200,000 acres. Taking thisligure and estimating lliat 
50 percent, of each allotment is planted with po1a1<H,s (a imxbrate 
cstiuiate) — we have 100,000 acres of potatoes on our allotnimits. If Ihese 
produce an avenige of 7 tons pet acK^ (a iuo<k-rat(‘ ttssiiniplion for garden 
and allotment potato crojis) this means that the allotment holdeis of Ibig- 
latid and Wales* will grow this yCar 700,000 tons of the most esst^nlial war- 
time crop practically on the spot where this crop is to be consniiied. 

Next Year*$ AllotmeiUs, — Quite a number of local authorities are 
looking ahead and arranging for allotments to be laid out for ciiltiv{ition 
next year. Amongst these are the local councils of Thrap&ton (Northants), 
which is arranging for 4 acres ; Handsworth (West Riding of Yorkshire), 

6 acres ; and Shipley, 3 acres. 

AMmefUs at Alexandra Park, — Fifteen acres of land at Wood Green 
are being laid out to provide 225 war-time allotments. This land adjoins 
the race track at Alexandra Park and is the proixitty of tlu^ Alexandra 
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Park Race Cotiise Synclivatc. The SymlicaU* has afsieed la Mmeiaiei ll i 
land {or spade cnllivution, and Ihe Cadet Coi]»s of Ihe W<iui<iiV h.i* >1 
Army will nndeitake the woik after this yeai’s hay oiop has lueii h.ii 
vested. • 

A Famom ScJiuol-Umin and Us AUolmnUs, - OnndU, the 
Northaniptonsliire town where tlwre is a lainous school, is unioiii; tli< 
places that have done exceptionally well in the matter of allotment .s. Tao 
imndred and fifty-seven householders aie ciiltivatiiift an afj^ieji.iti < • 
33 Vz acres of land. In addition tlic-boys at the school hav<' 8 \'j, am*' 
of allotments, whilst even the inmates (tf the workhouse are doim, tin it 
share by growing foodstutls on 2 % acres. Miireover, ni)wuid.s of 50 jhi 
cent, of the 580 houses in the town have gardens attachc'd to them, .iiid 
these on the whole are being judiciou.dy cultivated. 


RlhiOT'lRr AI,KKH1)(), geiente te<.jioHsahiI(*. 
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a return showing the total number ol allotments existing before the war and 
since itvS outbreak. From the figures r(‘(*eived, and from the ilei>ar!,inenrs 
enquiries as to privately owned allotments, ineluding those' piovided by 
railway oonipanies, it is OvStimaled that there are now mole than r,-£|o(),(*>on 
allotments in the eountry and that there weie 570,000 ot 'Jieiu IxU^re llu* 
war : some 830,000 have thendore been laid oiit during the war. 

The following figures give an approximate idea of tliis (uiormous ex- 
pansion of the movement for forniing alh>tuiciits. Returns obtained from 
69 of the 81 county boroughs in England and Wales sh<»w that tjiere were 
under 59,000 pre-war allotments in these areas ; wJieieas at present there 
are over 22?, 000 allotments, representing an iiiereaae of about 280 per cent, 
132 town councils reported just under 42,000 pre-war allotments ; m^w there 
arc nearly 97,000 allotments in their areas — an uiercaseof u]>wardsol 130 
per cent. In 233 urban districts there wert‘ 42,000 ])re-war allotiiiejits us 
compared with over 100,000 allotments now in culiivaliou - the latter 
%ure rc])resenting an increase i)f alxmt 140 per cent. 

^ In December last the Food Production De])aituient appointed certain 
inspectors to facilitate the obtaining of laud by would-be allotment holders 
and generally to assist the progress of the allotment movemeut. In six 
months these inspectors visited over 400 local authorities and conferred 
with them as to the acquisition of laud for allotments. As a result 8,550 
additional acres have been laid out by local authorities, providing 127,000 
additional allotments. Several thousand allotment plots have also been 
provided by private owners as the result of negotiations with the depart- 
mental inspectors. As an example of the useful work done by tjie Food 
Production Department’s officers, the case of a single large local authoiily 
may be quoted. In the first instance this authority proposed to provide 
only 16 % acres of laud this year for the purj)ose of allotments. After 
the representations of the departmental ins|jeciois, addition after mldition 
was made to the pro|x>sod area; and in the end the authoril}'' actuary 
provided 249 acres, giving 7,470 allotments. 

The grand total of allotments in 3 ?iiglaiid and WaU'S at iitest'iil covt'rs 
an area f)f about joo,ooo acres. Taking this figure -- and estiiiuiting tJuit 
50 per cent, of each allotment is planted witJi potatoes (a moderate 
estimate) -we Jiave ioo/hx) acres of potab^'S tm our allotments. Tf l]ios<* 
produce an average of 7 tons per acre (a moderate assumption for garden 
and allotment i)otato crops) this means that the allotment holdeis of Eng- 
land and Wales*will grow this y<?ur 700,000 tons of the most ossciilial war- 
time crop practically on the spot where this crop is to be c<>nsnme<l. 

Next Yearns Allotments, ~ Quite a mimber of local authorities are 
looking ahead and arranging for allotments to be laid out for cultivation 
next year. Amongst these are the local councils of Thrapston (Northants), 
which is arranging for 4 acres ; Handsworth (West Riding of Yorkshire), 

6 acres ; and Shipley, 3 acres, 

AMments at Alexandra Park, — Fifteen acres of land at Wood Green 
are being laid out to provide 225 war-time allotments. Tliis land a<ljoins 
the race track at Alexandra Park and is the property of the Alexandra 
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Park Race Coiuse Syndicate. The Syndicate lias agreed to surrender tin. 
laud for spade cultivation, and tlic Cadet Corps of the Women's Laiul 
Army will undertake the work alter this year’s hay crop has been har- 
vested. * 

A Famom Sthool-iown and iis AUoinienti. - Ouudle, the littli 
Northamptonshire town where there is a lamous school, is among tlu 
jilaces that have done exceptionally well in the matter of allotments. Two 
liundred and fifty-seven householders are cultivating an aggregate of 
33 H acres of land. In addition the -boys at the school have 8 ^ acres 
of allotments, whilst even the inmates of the workhouse are doing their 
slrare by growing foodstufis on 2% acres. Moreover, upwards of 50 per 
cent, of the 580 houses in the town have gardens attached to them, and 
these on the whole are being judicioUwdy cultivated. 
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Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern- 
ments. Fifty^eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani- 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showhing the r^ons infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish infoimation which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri- 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

{/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE ACTIVITY OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

SOTOCES: 

MZNISTBRZO DB AcsictJLTURA t>B LA XlBFdrBLZCA ARGENTINA Direcci6]i General de j^notuia 
Rural y Estadlstica Estadlstica agticola 1914-1Q15. {Mtmstty of Agnmltwe of the Argon- 
tine Repiiibltc. Genet al Direction of Rural Economy and Statistics, Agncultural Sfattsfics 
1914-1915). Talleres giAflcos del Mmisterio de Agricultura de la Naddn. Buenos Ayres, 
1916. 

Ministerio de agriculture de la RBPdTBLiCA Argentina, Direcddn General de Economla 
Rural y Bstadistica. Estadistica agricola 1913-1914 {Id 1913-1914). Talleies giificos del 
Mmisteiio de Agncultura. Buenos Ayres, 1914. 

Girole (Cailos D ) : I,as cooperativas agricolas en la Argentina, Dedmo Congreso intema- 
cionalde Agricultura, Gaute 1913. Contribuddn alestudio de la i^seccidn. {Agricultwal 
Co-opetative Societies in Argentina Tenth International Congress of Agriculture, Ghent 1913, 
Conti i button to the Studies of the Fust Section) P Gandola, Buenos Ayres ,1913. 

I^ehitte (Emilio) : Credito agncola Ia cooperaddn rural. Ministerio de Agricultura. Direoddn 
de Estadistica y Economia rural {AgriciUtui ala edit Rural Co-opaation, Minisiiy of Agri^ 
cultufe Dnection of Statistics and Rural Economy), Talleres de Publicaciones de la 
Odcina MeteoroldgicaAigentina, Buenos Ayres, 1912 

§ I. The BEGINNINGS OP CO-OPERATION. 

Rural co-operation in the Argentine Republic is of very recent date. 
The earliest manifestations of the movement in this country occurred 
only fifteen years ago in the vast regions of the Plata where some 
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chacarcm or small farmers had the idea of uniting in order to escape to from 
the almacenero, a middleman of a usurious character who acts as engrosser 
within a large district, arbitranlj centralizing all agricultural business 
transactions. The years which have passed sine , co-operation thus arose 
are a short period in which to judge ol the frmt home by the seed sown b> 
the co-operative movement in the Argentine country, especiall5 in view 
of the fact that from the beginning the germination of this seed was 
hindered by fairly numerous natural difficulties. 

Our reader already know what obstacles there were in the way of the 
rapid diffusion of rural co-operative societies in Argentina (i) and we need 
not therefore recur to them. We would merely recall that among the chief 
of these obstacles were the thinly populated character of rural districts 
and the heterogeneity of their population, the vast area of most farms, the 
distances separating these farms tiom inhabited centres, and finall> diffi- 
culties of transport and the insufficiency of means of transport. 

But all the obstacles to co-operation, except the individualism and the 
suspiciousness of the immigrants who are the chiet element of the Argentine 
rural population, a-^e such that, although at first they rendered the spread 
of the movement difficult, they are, as they ought to be, invariably and in- 
creasingly stimulating to it. The isolation in which an Argentine farmer 
lives, his small knowledge of home and foreign markets and the difficulties 
he encounters in sending hi produce to these markets, place him completely 
at the mercy of engrossers and middlemen, whether local or belonging to 
business centres, not only when he wishes to sell his produce but also when 
he wishes to buy the implements and other goods necessary to his farm and 
when he wishes to procure the capital of which he frequently stands in 
need and which he does not possess. He is in the same case when he has 
to deal with unforeseen contingencies or recover from the losses to his crops 
which are due to natural causes. In brief, this apparent obstacle to the 
rapid progress of co-operation in the Argentine is in truth no more than an 
accentuation of a universal cause for that union of individuals in co-opera- 
tive groups which aims at the improvement of their position and the posi- 
tion of the industry they practise. 

It cannot be said that the time in which natural conditions have th^s 
favourable effect has yet arrived. But the data which we will reproduce 
will show that the development of agricultural co-operation has proceeded 
surely if not rapidly. 

§ 2, The aghicueturae co-operative societies and their activity* 

With regard to the forms and the organizatron of the Argentine agri- 
cultural co-operative societies our readers will find details of every kind in 

the paper in our earlier issue to which we have already referred (2). The 
« 

(x) Seeouxissue (Monihlv Bullettn of Economic and Social Initihgettcc) for December 191 3. 

(2) See preceding note. 
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official statistics, from which we bonow the data which we will presently 
reproduce, group these societies as <2) mixed co-operative shareholding so- 
» ieties, h) co-operative and mutual societies in the colomes of the Jewish 
Colonization Association, c) rural funds of the Raifteisen type founded by 
the Liga Social Argentina, a) shareholding co-operative societies forgiowing 
fruit and vines, e) shareholding co-operative societies for irrigation, f) co- 
operative agricultural joint stock banks, g) co-operative mutual credit and 
insurance so( ieties. Of these societies those whi^'h belong to the three 
former groups transact business of the most various kinds within the 
sphere of co-operation, while those of the four latter groups generally 
devote themselves to the realization of special objects. 

In speaking of the activity of these societies we will merelj give detailed 
data for the years 1913-14 and 1914-15, because these are the latest data we 
possess and because official statistics for the agricultural co-opeiative so- 
cieties were not kept in the Argentine until 1913. The data we have suffice 
however to give an idea of the position and the activity of the societies. 

a) Mixed Co-operative and Shareholding Societies. — In the agricultu- 
ral year 1914-15 there were 39 societies oi this kind in the Argentine Repu- 
blic, four more than in the pievious year. Their total membership was 22,351 
as against 19,531 in 1913-1 The total capital they held increased between 
these two years, as appears from the following figui es : 


1913-1914 


1914-19x5 


pesos 

A. Nomiaal capital . ‘ 3,925,000.00 

B. Subscribed capital 1,^^87,865 00 

C. Paid-up capita] 1,340,701 99 

D. Reserve and Tbiift Fund . . . 69,522 12 


pesos 

4.755.000.00 

1,689,62+ 00 
1,524 388.24 
94,309.69 


Total effective capital (C + D) . 1,410,223.11 


1,618,697.03 


If vie examine the business done by co-operative societies of this group, 
■we find that, as their name indicates, they are mest various, their ach'vi- 
ties extending from the colle tive purchase of articles of consumption to 
insurance against hail and agairst files occurring in agricultural machi- 
nes (i). The most important branch of their actm'ty is however that of 
collective purchase, especially the collective purchase of machines, sacks 
and articles of consumption. It the sums covered by transactions of this 
kind in the two years which we are exatmning be combined we find that, 
apart from the sums covered by insurance, they were 5,618,943.24 pesos 
in 1913-14 and 6,880,301.28 p-sos in 1914-15. This increase of more than 
1. 200,000 pesos is due essentially to the increase in collective purchases and 
in loans of merchandise. The tact is clear from the following figures : 


(i) We should notice that in the statistics lor 1913-14 the data as to mixed aTid consumers* 
co-operative societies are separated, whereas in those for the next year they are combmed. 
Further, among the transactions undertaken by societies of the lattei kind is msurance against 
fires occurring in agricultural machines 
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Collecfave purchases, etc 

1913-1914 

pesos 

3,445,092.78 

1914-1913 

pesos 

4,772,281.36 

Collective sales of grain, wine, fruit, 
tobacco, etc 

2,147,209.64 

2,005,304.07 

Credit in merchandise 

— 

823,569.48 

Credit in cash 

64,892.20 

97.625.85 

Other business 

1,798.62 

5,000.00 

Total . . . 

5,018,993.24 

6,880,301.28 


Tn the sphere of insurance, whether against hail or against fires in 
agricultural machines, a notable reduction is shown in the business done by 
the mixed co-cperative societies in 1914-15 as compared with the previous 
year. Thus with regard to insurance against hail the number of policies 
fell from 1018 to 480, the insured area from 98,774 he< tares to 28,^3 hec- 
tares and the insured value from 3,191,193 pesos to 1,119,470 pesos. The 
corresponding amount of the premiums received fell from 130,666.14 pesos 
to 37,553.10 pesos, and che damages paid passed irom 71,148.32 pesos to 
6,991.78 pesos. In insurance against fire the fall was no less, fere the 
number of policies fell from 81 to 12; the insured value from 309,889 pesos 
to 9,650 pesos; and premiums received from 23,071.61 pesos to 611 pesos. 
In 1913-1914 damages paid amounted to 3,806.58 peoss ; in i9i4-i9i5none 
were paid. 

The liquid profits realized by the mixed co-operativs and sharehold- 
ing societies in 1914-1915 (i) amounted altogether to 286,985.83 pesos, 
distributed as follows : as dividents 170,212.71 pesos ; to members in pro- 
portion to their business 41,033.05 pesos ; to the reserve and thrift fund 
32,876.72 pesos ; variously — as management commissions, to emplo^^ees, 
as amortization payments, etc. — 42,863.35 pesos. 

b) Shareholding Co-operative ad Mutual Societies in the Colonies of the 
Jewish Colonization Society, — These societies numbered five in 1914-1915, 
havii^ neither increased nor diminished since the previous year. Members 
numbered 1,967 as against 1,986 in 1913-1914. 

Between these years the capital of these institutions oscillated slight <y 
as follows ; the nominal capital rose from 689,600 to 837,580 pesos ; the 
subscribed capitalfell from 439, 380 to 425,126 pesos; and the paid-up capital 
and thereserve and thrift fund rose, respectively, from 176,014 to 203,870 
pesos and from 161,547.30 to 173,311.24 pesos ; so that the total effective 
capital increased by 39,629.94 pesos. 

Opeiations of purchase, sale and loan undertaken by these co-operative 
societies covered altogether 1,642,308.81 pesos in I9i3-I9i4and 3,315,657.83 
pesos in 1914-1915. The increase is due to the increase in collective sdes, 
the value of which passed from 488,502.51 to 2,015,000 pesos, to that in 

{1) The statistics referring to i9i3-i9i4includenodetailed data as to the profits of the co- 
operallve societies. 
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loans made in mere handise which reached a value of 15^,577.24 pesos, and 
to that inloans in cash which passed from 253,300 to 857,829.92 pesos. Collec- 
tive purchases, on the othei hand, fellin value from 437,124. 51 to 408,706.56 
pesos, and miscellaneous operations from 463,301.79 to 34,121.35 pescs. 

As regards insurance business, these institutons did none until 1914- 
1915, in which 3 ear they devoted some activity to insurance against fires 
in the agricultural machines of their members. In this year 154 policies 
ofinsuranceofthiskindwereissued and they insured property worth 105,000 
pesos ; the premiums received amounted to 1,144 pesos and the damages 
to 602 pesos. 

In 191 j.-i5these co-operativ^ andmutual societies realized liquid pro- 
fits amounting in the aggregate to 31,931.52 pesos, distributed as follows : 
to dmdends 6,440 pc '•os ;to members propoitionately to their business 
11,945.79 pesos ; to reserve and thrift tunds 8,863 83 pescs ; to miscella- 
neous obiects 4 681.90 pesos. 

c) Rural Funds of the Raiffeisen Type founded by the " Liga Social Ar- 
gentina — These funds numbered four in 1913-1914 , eleven in 1914-1915 ; 
their members 116 in the former and 377 in the latter year. Their business, 
which comprises loans, deposits and collective sales and purchases, covered 
293,758.77 pesos in the former and 1.107,589.01 pesos in the latter oi these 
years. The last figure comprises 779,707.90 pesos tor collective sales ; 
149,500 pesos for loans in cash; 116,890 pesos for collective purchases ; 
and 61,500 pesos for deposits (i). 

d) Shareholding Co-operative Fruit and Vinegrowing Societies, — In 
1914-15 three of these co-operative societies were active, in the pievious 
year only one of them. The two new societies were constituted during the 
year. The total membership was 136 as against 20 in 1913-191 j. 

The nominal capital of the three co-operative fruit and vine-growing 
societies was 132,000 pesos, and the subscribed capital 102,780 pesos of 
which 90,916.37 pesos were paid up. The reserve and thrift fund ws 130.17 
pesos. The effective capital of the three societies thersfore amounted to 
91,046.54 pesos in 1914-15, as against the 51,040 pesos which constituted 
the capital of the first of them in 1913-1914. 

The business of these societies consisted in collective sales of fruit and 
wine which had covered 249,609.69 pesos by the end of 1914-1915. 

e) Shareholding Co-operaiive Irrigation Societies, — Prom 1913-1914 to 
1914-1915 th^ number of these societies — four — did not vary, but their 
membership passed from 673 to 634. 

Their nominal capital was 2,300,000 pesos, their subscribed capital 
1,798,600 pesos and their paid-up capital 1,736,463.93 pesos. The leserve 
fund amounted to 1,194.41 pesos. The effective capital of these four socie- 
ties in 1914-1915 was therefore 1,737,658.34 pesos as against 1,731,113.93 
pesos in the previous year. 

Besides their spef ial business these societies undertook collective tran- 
sactions — purchases, loans, etc. — covering a value of 136,309.99 pesos. 


(i) There are no data as to the capital of these funds 
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1) Shareholding Co-operative AgriaiUitral Banks. — The statistics as 
to the farming year igi 1-1915 include data as to the first co-operative agri- 
cultural bank. It has 1,115 members and a nominal capital of 3,000,000 
pesos. At the end of 1914-1915 its subscribed capital amounted to 650,000 
pesos of which 587,525 pesos were paid up, audits reserve fund to 76,31^93 
pesos. Its effective capital was thus 663,843.93 pesos. 

Its loans in cash in 1914-1915 amounted to 265,840 pesos, its liquid 
profits to 3,214.36 pesos. 

g) Co-operative Mutual Insurance and Credit Societies. — In 1913-1914 
societies of this group numbered seven, in 1914-1915 ten ; their membership 
was 9,571 in the former and 11,194 in the latter year. 

In 1914-1915 their nomina] capital was 585,000 pesos of which 421,269.36 
pesos hadbeen paid up ; the thrift and reserve fund amounted to 1,189,794.19 
pesos. Their effective capital was theref Dre 1,611,063.55 pesos. 

In 1913-1914 in addition to .their insurance business they made cash 
loans to their members amounting to 189,793 pesos and undertook 
various collective transactions covering a value of 358,683.77 pesos. 
All the insurance undertaken this year was against hail. The policies 
issued numbered 5,507 and insured 836,892 hectares for a value of 
24,701, 482.80 pesos. The amount of thepremiums received was 1,215,980.21 
pesos, that of damages paid was 701,442.49 pesos. 

In 1914-1913, on the other hand, these societies undertook more agri- 
cultural ijasurance, insuring also against machinery fires. They issued 
7,264 policies insuring 1,369,630 hectares, worth 40,516,890.64 pesos, 
against hail. These figures had almost doubled since the previous year. 
Premiums received amounted to 1,985,138.70 pesos, damages paid to 
1,479,373.93 pesos. Ninety-four policies issued to insure against fires 
covered a value of 496,718 pesos. Under this head the societies received 
1,961.82 pesos in premiums and paid damages amounting to 11,479.84 pesos. 

The liquid profits of mutual co-operative societies ir 1914-1915 aggre- 
gated 178,283.70 pesos, distributed as follows ; dividend to capital 7,366.58 
pesos ; to members in proportion to their business 87,264.38 pesos ; to 
reserve and thrift fund 38,813.08 pesos ; to managing staff as salaries and 
to amortizations, etc. 18,839.66 pesos. 

The activity of the co-operative societies in the Argentine Republic 
in 1913-1914 and 1914-1915 is summarized in th-j appended comparative 
Tables I and II while Table III affords a complete picture of the position of 
these societies in the three years from 1912-1913 to 1914-1915, 


§3. Presbot position or co-operation. 

It is evident from the data we have given that progress has been made 
in the two years we have considered. The progress would be, to ]u 6 ge from 
the local ]p:ess, yet more evident if we could add more recent data. Rural 
co-operation in Argentina is, as we have said, in the first phase of its de- 
velopment. 
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Our data confirm our statement in the first paragraph of this paper as 
to the natural conditions of this country and the conditions in which the 
co-operative movement is spreading. These conditions are apparently 
inimical, but the co-operative societies are able to arise and to develop and 
their activity gives satisfactory results. This is proved in particular by the 
co-operative societies insuring against hail and agricultural machinery fires, 
which have hitherto had the largest development owing to the immediate 
advantages they procure for their members. The evidence of their useful- 
ness has more than sufi&ced to conquer to a great extent the obstacles to 
their constitution which were encountered in every distrct, as well as the 
opposition of established interests and the apathy of farmers who are 
mostly immigrants and are individualistic to excess. In view of their 
fortunate beginning ic is not too much to prophesy for this group of 
co-operative societies an increasing development. 

The mixed co-operative societies for the purchase and sale of agri- 
culture products and machines, those of consumption and those converting 
products, etc. are beginning to give proof of the advantages they offer 
and to gain rural public opinion. Their development is the more sure 
to increase because they are of great service to their members. In this 
matter the organizers of co-operative societies committed an initial error, 
comprehensible since the introduction of cooperation into a new country 
enjoying the conditions which particularize the Atgentine was involved. 
They were attached to the co-operative form and thought they could 
obtain disproportionate results from the beginning if they applied the 
same co-operative instnnnent to entirely various ends and for the discharge 
of incompatible Junctions. The services which these societies render 
their members will grow as they are im reasingly specialized. Co-operators 
understand this themselves, as is proved by the data relative to agrictil- 
tural insurance, which show that as the business of this kind done by the 
mixed co-operative societies diminishes the co-operative insurance societies 
develop. 

One of the fortunate consequences of rural co-operation in the Argentine 
is that the small cultivators, who used to be the victims of local usury, are 
able to obtain the credit they need so much. The institution in 1914-1915 of 
the first co-operative bank in the country marks a very important step 
on the road of agricultural credit. It is to be hoped that the State will 
as much as possible favour tbe constitution of societies of this kind which 
may be a source of many advantages to the national agriculture. 

In connection with State intervention it should be noted that one of 
the needs which are most felt by agricultural interests in the Argentine is 
that of special legislation for co-operative societies. 

In spite of proposed laws presented to the Chambers and the subject 
of discussion (i), these societies are still governed by the general provisions 
of the commercial code which hardly allow of the realization of the various 
co-operative forms. Special legislation, whereby co-operative societies will 


(i) For proposed laws on agricultural co-operative societies see tlie article already cited. 
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Table I. — Purchases, sales, loans and other transacHons of 


Value cf 


1 

Societies 

Collective purchases 

Collective sales 


1913-14 

1914-15 

i 9 ^ 3 -X 4 

i 

19X4-15 ' 

1 

Mixed co-operative soaeties 

3,445,002.781 

4,772,28136 

2,147,209.04 

1 

2,005,394.07 

Co-operative societies of the Jemsh 
Colondsathn association 

437.124 51 

408,706 56 

488,502,51 

2,015000.00 

Funds of Liga Social Afgenttna .... 

6,186 00 

ii<*,890ii 

=87,572.77 

779,707-90 

Co-operative fruit and vinegrowing so- 1 
cieties I 


l 

— 

1 249,609.69 

Co-operative irrigation societies .... 1 

f — 


— ! 

1 — 

Agncnltuial banks . 

— • 

— 


1 

Mutual co-operative societies 

— 

— 

1 

— 

j 

' Total for all societies ... i 

3,888,403 29 

5 *97,878.03 

*,923.284 92 

5.049, 7ti.« 


Table II. — Insurance iminess of the o^ricHltural co 


Insured area 


Number of policies 


Societies 


1913-14 


19x4-15 


1913-14 


1914-15 


beectaxes 


Ifmiance againt 


Co-operative mutual societies ... 1 
Mixed co-operative societies . . . 

830,892 

** 8,774 

1,363,630 1 
28,073 j 

5.507 

1,018 

7,264 

480 

Total . . . 

935,660 

1,39^,303 [ 

5,525 1 

7,744 

Co-operative mutual societies . . . 



Ins^nance against fire 

— ‘ 94 

Mixed co-operative societies. . . . 

— 

— 

Si 

12 

Cooperative societies of the Jt,msh 
CoUmtxation Assoaalton 

— 

— 

— 

154 

Total ... 1 

— 

— 

Si 

260 
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715 


agricultural co-operative soaetiesi in 1913-14 and 1914-15 pesos) 


opeiBtioQs 


IfOasfl in kind 

I«oans 

in ca^ 

Other busmess 

1 

Total for 

all'business 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1 

1913 14 

1914-15 

1913-14 

I 9 I 4 -X 5 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1 

' 823 ,' 569 .}S: 

64,892.20 

9-025.83 

1,79s 62 

5,000.00 

5 6 ,S, 99^24 

6,880,301.28 

— 

I 57 i 577.24 

253.300.00 

857,829 92 

468,381 79 

34,121. 8 ') 

16^2,^08,81 

3 . 31 S, 65*.83 

— 

•— 

— 

140,500 00 

1 1 

— 

— 

2 J ->,758.77 

1,046,098 01 

— 

— 


1 

^ — 

— 

— 

2 |Q, 0 O 0.09 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I -> 6,209 99 

— 

1 ^ 6 , 200.99 

— 

— 

— 

20‘),S fO 00 

1 — 

— 

— 

265,Sao.oo 


— 

I bo, 79-) 00 

1 — 

3 oS,l -/‘77 

— 

A/" 

— 

^ _ 1 

gSi.i^b 72 

507 , 95 'i ,20 

i, 37 O, 7 <:» 0 , 7 ^ 

83\4 t, 7 " 

ji 7 ->. 3 ^i \ 

8 , 1 13 , 40 *. S 9 

11,843,216.80 


Operative societies xn 1913-1914 and in 1914-15 


Insured value 

Frenuums received 

Damages paid 

j 1913-14 1914-1913 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 


pesos pesos pesos 


Uil 


24,701,452.80 1 
3,191,109.00 

40,516,890.61 1 
1,110,470.00 1 

1,215,980.21 
l30,<-66 14 

1,905,13870 

37 , 553.10 

701,^249 

*,470,373 ‘13 
6,1)01 78 

27,892,681,50 

41,636,360.04 1 

1,346,640 35 

3 , 022 ,^ 91.80 1 

1 772,59081 

i, 485 . 3<'5 65 


\na^vltunil muhint^ 


309,88900 

496,718.00 
9,650 00 

23,081.61 ' 

1 31,961, ''2 

611,00 

i3,bo6 58 

11,479 S4 

— 

105,000.00 

— 

1,144.00 

— • 

O02.00 

309,889.00 

611,368.00 

23,081 01 

33,716.82 

l8,So6.5S 

12,081.84 
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Tabes III. — Summary of the position of agricultural co-operative societies 
from 1912-1913 to 1914-1915. 


X9xa>i3 

j 

1913-14 

1914-15 

' 1 

Total number of societies .1 


56 

1 19,531 

73 

22,531 

9 9 » members | 

Ot" 

I 3 » 37 i 

Total eifecti\e capital $m/ii (i) . , .1 

3.257.796 40 

1 5.079,177-28 

6,099,501.53 

profits $m/rL * ‘ *! 

680,752 21 

321,270.80 

494,415.41 

Value of operations of purchase, sale, 
lending, etc. $m/n. 

4.905,76468 

8,143497.59 

11,955,216.80 

Value insured against hail ...... 

43,600,491.00 

27,892,681.80 

41*636,360.64 

» B fire , ..... 

1 

540,500 00 

I 309,889.00 

611,368 00 


(i) National money 


be regulated and tbeir organization facilitated as in other countries, are an 
imperative necessity. They are so the mote because, according to the 
economists of the country, facilities supidied by legidation Trould lessen 
the national difficulties which, as we have already remarked, the co-opera- 
tive movement encounters in this country, and which this movement will 
not overcome as rapidly as its promoters hope unless it have external aid. 



MlSCEIvI^ANEOUS INFORMATION REEATING TO CO-OPEHATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


AUSTRAEIA. 

AGEICO^TTJRAI, CO-OPERATION IN THE STATE OF VICTORIA. — Vic>wan Year- 
Book 1916-17. Udboume, 1918. 

Agrictiltural and horticultural societies, aiming at the improvement of 
the agricultural, pastoral and horticultural industries, have been established 
throughout the State of Victoria, The following table summarizes data 
contained in returns for the year 1916 made by 95 agricultural societies : 


Societies 

* 

Area 

cultivated 

Number 

of 

members 

Govern- 

ment 

grant 

1 

Total j 
receipts 
including 
govern- 
ment 

grant 

I 

Total 1 

escpen- 1 

diture 

1 

1 

liability 
for loans 

and 

overdraft 

on banka 


1 Acres | 

1 

£ 

1 ^ 

1 * 

1 ® 

Royal (Melbourne) 

1 48 1 

1 2,000 

675 

29,722 

1 24,335 ( 44,951 

Ballarat 

® 10 * 

1 

70 

81 

179 

zgi 

1 618 

Benalla 

1 

304 i 

46 

855 

1 836 

727 

Bendigo 

10 

300 

1 ° 

1,510 

1 1,830 

1 290 

Colac 

12 1 

1 3 *® 

' 66 

1,070 

1.070 

161 

Hamilton 

21 1 

1 260 1 

1 

1 3 

1,060 

1,060 

100 

Hor^am and Wiminera. . . , 

29 

560 i 

^ 0 

1,383 

894 

997 

Korumburra 

16 

223 j 

43 

1 704 

640 ’ 

886 

Ovens and Murray 

39 ' 

277 

2 

1,102 

1,164 

468 

Sh^parton ' 

I 

431 

0 

1.692 

1,603 

2,604 

Other societies 

1 1.220 

10,699 

700 

27,409 

26.734 

14,687 

Total in 1916 . . . | 

1 

1,4m 

15,435 

1,616 1 

1 66,716 

60457 

66,489 

Total in 1915 • • • 1 

1.666 1 

15,726 

3,253 

,'8,204 

62,971 

65.213 

Total in 1914 . . . | 

x, 7^8 1 

19,118 

4,022 

72,339 

82,707 

40.715 

Total in 1913 . . . 

x ,637 

19,916 ' 

3,496 ^ 

76,770 

78,708 

30.358 

Total in 1913 . . . 1 

1 

X.774 

21,382 1 

2,837 

72,214 ' 

74,069 

28,183 


Forty horticultural societies also made returns for 1916. Their 
membership was 3,235 ; their total receipts for the year, including a 
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governnient grant of £29, amounted to £4,037 ; their total expenditure 
to £3,702 ; and their total liability for loans and overdrafts on banks 
to £1,189, 


CANADA. 

2* CO-OP 3 SRATION IN THB DAIRY INDUSTRY OP SASKATCHEWAN. — Bronson- 
CowAN (H ) : “ Saskatchewan Daiy Parmers adopt Big Business Methods ** in Farm and 
Dairy mui Rural Hoftte, Peterboro (Ontario), 15 August 1918. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, limited, was incorporated 
on 10 March 1917. Its authorized capital of $500,000 is divided into $20 
and into some $i shares. Xo dairy farmer may hold more than 50 shares 
of $20 each. No voting by proxy is allowed. The dividends on the com- 
pany's paid-up capital shares are limited to 10 per cent, per annum. Addi- 
tional suppliers' dividends may be declared. The government of the pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan may authorize the provincial treasurer to lend the 
company as much as 75 per cent, of the costs of any building and plant 
needed for the company’s business. The rate of the interest charged may 
not exceed 6 per cent, per annum and twenty years are allowed for the repay- 
ment of the loans. The govetnment moreover guarantees the company's 
loans from the bank up to $350,000, the company assigning certain securi- 
ties to the government and the bank in return. 

Some nineteen creameries signified their willingness to enter the com- 
pany. A board of appraisers was appointed, consisting of three members 
of whom one was chosen by the government, one by the new company and 
one by the local crameries. This board placed a valuation on each local 
creamery. The farmers then surrendered the stock they held in the local 
creamery and took instead a corresponding amount of stock in the new 
company. As the appraised value of the several creameries varied, an d hence 
the value of the farmers' shares, the plan was adopted of issuing a certain 
number of $i shares in the new company in order that differences might 
be more readily adjusted. 

Of the company’s authorized capital — $500,000 — $196,000 had 
been issued last June, $108,000 having been sold to farmers since the date 
of the company's foundation and $^,000 issued to previous holders of 
stock in the local creameries. The company has 5,000 shareholders and 
there are 8,126 suppliers of its creameries. Of the totaj amount of about 
4,000,000 pounds of butter manufactured in the province last year these 
creameries made 2,482,400 poimds, 1,721,953 pounds being made by some 
ten independent creameries. Of the credit guaranteed by government the 
company has so far used only $150,000, this advance being secured on the 
output of the creameries. Where the government advances up to 75 per 
cent, of the cost of erecting a new creamery, security is supplied hy assign- 
ing the unpaid capital stock of the fanners whom the dairy serves as well 
as by a first mortgage on the property. 
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As regards management, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries 
I/imited has followed the method of the Saskatchewan Elevator Company, 
Local societies have been termed in connection with each creamery, and 
they advise with regard to the management of their respective creameries 
and appoint directors who attend the annual meetings of the company. 
The members of the board of directors are chosen from the delegates at 
this meeting. But this plan works less well than it does in the case of the 
Elevator Compa^3^ because the suppliers of the creameries are more scat- 
tered than are the members of that company and often have to consign 
their cream by rail. Its likely therefore that the plan will be modified. 

The first advantage which it is hoped that the societj' will procure is a 
greater uniformitj’ in produce due to the fact that the buttermaking will 
be controlled by the centra] organization. Purchasers will know that 
they can depend on the quality of certain fixed kinds of butter, and will 
therefore contract to buy in larger quantities and full carloads. It is 
hoped that the demand will thus be increased, at least in a measinre greater 
than that which would be possible by any other method. The central 
organization will also enable large economies in that it will buy the requi- 
sites of its adherent dairies wholesale. Moreover its cold storage, which 
already is suflSicient for the preservation of sixty carloads of butter, will 
allow the butter to be placed on the iriarket at the most favourable 
moment. 


2 A FBDERAI, ORGANIZATION OF STOCKFARMERS, — The Fwmer^s Advocate md 

Kohne Magazine, No. 1353, I/Ondon, Ontario, 39 August 1918, 

We have already noted that last February the sheepfarmers of Canada 
grouped themselves as the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited. 
This centralizing movement has made a further step onwards in that a 
Canadian National Live Stock Council has been formed. Henceforth the 
associated stockfarmers form part of a vast oiganization which can take 
effective action and which has at its base the local associations, and in- 
cludes also the provincial associations and beyond them the Eastern and 
Western Canada Live Stock Unions. The council is thus the culmination 
of the structure. 

It has developed rapidly . 

In the spring cf 1913 a number of delegated stockfarmers met at Calgary 
and founded the Western Canada L^ve Stock Union whose aim is stated to 
be “ to represent and promote the live-stock interests in all matters of 
common concern with the otject of fairly securing the enjoyment of all 
rights and privileges, and in so doing to make a wrong of a general nature 
against any the concern of all Its field is west of the Great Lakes. The 
analagous Eastern Canada Live Stock Union was founded only in 1918. 
A provincial association may be represented in either of these unions if it 
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pay $ 25. A breed association may by paying tbe same fee join both the 
Eastern and the Western Unions, the money thus received being divided 
between the two. 

Early in April 1918 representatives of the two unions, of many of the 
breed assoc lations and of the Record Committee met in Toronto to complete 
the organization. They iormed the Canadian Kational Live Stock Coun- 
cil which has eleven members, namely five representatives of the Western 
Canada Eive Stock Union, three of the Eastern Canada Live Stock Union, 
two of the Record Committee, and the chairman of the Recbrd Committee 
who is president of tbe council. 

The council is financed by the breed associations most of which have 
agreed to grant it at least 5 per cent, of their annual income. 

The following are some of the points which will engage the councirs 
attention : railway’ rates and classifications ; transport by rail and steamer ; 
regulations for impoitation and exportation ; marketing of live stock and 
other products ; the health of animals ; facilities for storing, in cold storage 
and otherwise, meat and othei products including wool, and for slaughter- 
ing animals ; pertinent advice to the llinister of Apiculture ; farm labour ; 
Domi nion legisl ation affecting agriculture, including that allowing grants and 
appropriations of public money ; all matters pertaining to agriculture from 
the standpoint of the Dominion ^ a whole. 


3. THB DEVBIiOPMIBNT OF CO-OPBRATIVE CREDIT IN MANITOBA. — Colqxtetib 
(R, D.) in The Gfdtn GrotJcfs^ Gmdt, Wlimipeg, 21 Angust tgiS; Farmcf^s Advocate 
atid Hot}u. Journal^ vol,I<III, No, 1333, Winnipeg, 21 August 1918, 


A little more than a year ago the Manitoba Legislature passed an Act 
called the Rural Credit Societies Act. It empowered the farmers in any 
municipality to form a rural credit society, pledging their stock as combined 
securit3’ for loans to individual members. Money might not be lent at a 
higher rate of interest than 7 per cent., which meant that it could be borrow- 
ed at 6 pel cent., i per cent, being allowed for expenses. The provincial 
government subscribes 25 per cent, of the society's stock, the municipality 
25 per cent, and the members 50 per cent. There are nine directors of 
whom three are appointed by the members of the socie cy , three by the muni- 
cipality and three by the government. 

In all seventeen societies have been incorporated under the Act and 
ten are already lending money. 

In order to show the practical advantages ot this organization of rural 
credit we will give details as to the working of one of the societies in question, 
the Roblin Rural Credit Society organized in the Shell Kiver municipality. 
This municipality has a total area of 184,960 acres of which only 50,000 
acres are under cultivation. The problem of developing the uncultivated 
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land on each farm is largely responsible for the organization of the local 
rural credit societj , 

The Roblin Rural Credit Societj' was incorporated on 16 February 1918 
whenit had 57 members. It became active on 20 April and had 85 members 
on 9 August. The following figures show its financial situation : 


Capital authorized 


$20,000 



Stock 

atibscnbed 

Stock 

paid-up 

by fanners 

by govern 1 ent 

by municipality * . , 

8.500 

2.500 

3.500 

850 

250 

350 


$14,500 

$1,450 

Loans passed in 

191S. 


For sowing and harvesting 

For breaking up land 

For buying macMnery 

For improvements 

For cattle, torses, etc 

For floating liabilities 


16,496 

10,335 

3.050 

3,505 

9,205 

1,650 


$44,241 


These $ 4^.241 were lent to 64 farmers who represent a net sum of 
$ 630,000 or an average of about $ 10,000 each. 

Application for a loan is made on a regular form on which axe stated 
the amount of money which is required and the purposes for which it is 
required, the date of repayment and the rate of interest. A complete state- 
ment as to the applicant’s affairs accompanies the application: it mentions 
the number of acres he holds and their situation ; the extent to which they 
are encumbered if they are so ; a complete valuation of his assets including 
Ms agricultural land, buildings, implements, live stock,suppliesandoutstand- 
ing credit ; and of his liabilites including the mortgages on his property, 
the liens onhis macMnery or implements and his debts to his bank and 
others. The amounts of his hail, fire and life insurance are also stated. 
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The whole statement is carefully scrutinized by the board. Before a loan 
IS approved it must be passed by a majority of the board of directors : if 
only seven of them are present five of them must vote in favour of it. 
Toans mature on 31 December in, each year ; but if the money is needed for 
such purposes as the purchase of cattle or the breaking up of land which 
will not yield a return until the following year, a notification that a renewal 
of the loan will be requested accompanies the application for it, and it may 
then be renewed on the following i December and mature a year later. 

The society does not handle the money lent. All the loans granted are 
guaranteed by the society, the president andsecretarygivingtheir signature, 
and the money is paid by the bank to the applicant directly. The security 
is a lien on all the surplus assets of the applicant. Generdly the directors 
look for repa3rment to the product of the operation for which the loan is 
granted. Thus if § 1,000 is borrowed for putting in and harvesting a crop, 
it is expected that the first charge on this crop will be the repayment of the 
loan. Acertificateis filedinthe registry ofiBice as soon as theloanis granted. 
The farmer is not limHed in any way by the transaction : he can still dis- 
pose freely of his stock or crops ; but he is under obligation to settle with 
the society as soon as the sale has been completed. The certificate is can- 
celled as soon as the loan is repaid. 

Generally speaking, loans are secured by the net assets of borrowers, 
as these are shown in the applications which the directors check. 

The net assets ot the men who obtained loans this year varied from 
$ 2,000 to $ 5,000. The following are two examples of loans made to well- 
to-do farmers : A borrowed S 1,500 ; and spent 1 230 on harvesting, S 300 
on digging a well, $ no on binder twine ; S 60 on a plough ; and $ 800 on 
paying an outstanding debt, B borrowed $ 1,300 ; and spent $ 250 on 
buying a horse, $ 365 on machinery ; § 130 on harvesting ; § 355 on seed; 
and S 200 on breaking up and clearing new land. 

The largest sum has been borrowed for the running expenses of the 
farming season, the next largest for breaking up new land. 

It is estimated that well over 2,500 acres have this year been prepared 
for sowing by means of the credit furnished by the society. 


GEiaiANY. 

THE AGRICUIiTIJRAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1916-1917. •— Summary of data 
in the Yearbook of the Imperial XJnlon. of German Agricultural Co-opeiatiTe Societies, 
in liUemaiiottal Co-operative Bulletzn, xzth year, No. 9, I^ndon, September X918. 

At the end of 1916-1917 there were 29,082 agricultural co-operative 
societies in the German Empire, this number having increase dby 330 since 
the previous year. The new societies include representatives of all the 
groups except that of co-operative dairies. The number of new savings 
and loan banks, 84, is however small, a fact due first to the plentiful supply 
of ready money which lessened the demand for credit, and secondly to the 
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fact that e^erienced persons able to establish the’se societies were not avail- 
able. The increase in the number of purchase and sale societies, 78, was 
somewhat more satisfactory. The miscellaneous societies recorded the lar- 
gest increase, one of 168. On i June 1917 there were 95 central co-opera- 
tive societies ; 12,912 savings and loan banks ; 2,954 purchase societies ; 
3>594 co-operative dairies ; and 4,535 niiscellaneous co-operative societies. 
The membership of these societies is estimated at 2,800,000. Seventy-nine 
per cent, or about four fifths of German co-operative societies are agricul- 
tural. 

• The co-operative loan and savings banks form the largest group. They 
received very substantial deposits in 1916-17 but the demand for personal 
credit was small. Co-operative purchase societies had a very limited scope 
for their^ activities because the ’free purchase of agricultural requisites 
was restricted. For the distribution and allocation of rationed goods there 
seems to have been too little recourse to co-operative societies. Co-opera- 
tive dairies have suffered much by the war, foi they have had to work under 
government control and to meet heavy expenses while receivii^ inadequate 
remuneration. Their former leputation as collecting depots for butter 
has suffered because they have delivered inferior produce. The vintners' 
societies have made no material progress in spite of the enhanced prices of 
TODes. Progress has however been recorded by the co-operative societies 
for the sale of cattle, 50 new societies having been added to their number 
since the outbreak of war. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCEUA^’EOUR DvEORlIATIOX REEATLNG TO INSURANCE 
A^D THRIFT VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


AUSTRAIJA 


INSURANCE AG-ilNST lIORTAI,ITY AMONG IdVE STOCK IN VICTORIA — Vicio- 
Ytor-Book 1916-17, Hclboume, 191S. 

The government of Victoria publishes iuterestii^ data as to the va- 
rious kinds of insurance practised in this State, but in sonsie cases further 
and comjdementary figures would be welcome. Thus it would be useful 
to know, in the matter of insurance against mortality among live stock, 
how many animals are insured and whatis the value of the risk covered. 
With this reserve, we reproduce figures shewing the receipts and expendi- 
ture from 1912 to 1916 of the companies which have assumed th s i.sk: 


Year 

1 

. 1 

Fremxoms I 

otner 
receipts | 

Total 

Damages 

paid 

Otber 

costs 

Total 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1012 1 

50,779 

1,018 

51,797 

27,087 

20,781 

47.868 

1913 j 

36 061 

885 

36»946 

20,379 

16,064 

36,443 

1914 • • j 

*5.^14 

675 

26,089 

14,179 

8,514 

22,693 

1915 

16,078 

70 

18,148 

14*703 

4,841 

11.544 

1916 

20.455 j 

995 

21,450 

1 10,503 

! 

} 6,356 j 

16.759 


Except in 1915, when theie was a deficit of £1,396, these companies 
made in each year a moderate profit which aggregated for the whole period 
of five years only £11,128. We should note however that from the sum of 
£145,430, which represents the total receipts, only £86,851 or 56.24 per 
cent, were substracted to cover the sum of the damages paid. 
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PRANCE 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN 1917 — VA^giis, Parib, 8 Septemotr 

The year 1917 may be taken to be the worst ever passed in Prance as 
regards insurance against hail: storms were as numerous as they were vio- 
lent , the insurance compames lacked experts ; and owing to the shortage 
of labour crops were exposed to the risk of hail longer than usual 

The following figures enable a comparison between 1916 and 1917 as 
regards the business done both by compames charging fixed premiums aud 
by mutual compames 


19x6 


19x7 


Number of insuied persors . 198,316 

Insured value 938,510,419 francs 

Preminirs and subscriptions 13,519,365 » 

Damages 9.850,359 > 

Reserve funds 23,644,005 » 


196,938 

977,210,121 francs 
16,036,121 » 

13.672.950 » 
15.171,945 » 


Dams^es whicli in 1916 had already increased by 3,538,913 francs 
increased in 1917 by a further 13,822,591 francs 

Almost all the compames suffered losses and it was necessary to borrow 
largely from reserves Of the sum of these nearly a third was withdrawal. 
The following table shews the business of each company and society 

in /Ipffiil • 
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i! 






c 



I 


I 

!i 



I 


$ 

to 


stock companies . . . ' 95,88^ 406,879,897 8,077,444 11,037.76 4 ?, 087,118 3.676,386 1,698,780 

Miitiuil sodeUes 101,056 57o,330,,(J4 7,958',677 X2,635 ,t86 » 5.087,947 ^ 3 . 473 .x 65 

196*938 977.210,1 'I if*,03<>,x2i 231672,950 2,087,118 9.3^1.333 

(1) Ilf invcwlcd coimtry. 

(2) La Rwale is }»uar»iiilccMl hy Iho S^Kietc dc Garan^ic dt ht Rwalc^ a liiniled liability ctmipany a capital tjf 1,800,000 fianos. 


Part Ilh Credit 


ITALY. 

THE AGEJCULTFRAL CREDIT AFFORDED BY THE SAm'GS- 
BAXK OF NAPDES IN 1917 


SOURCL': 

BASaCO DI NAPOLI: Cassa. di Risparmio Ckedito Agrasio. Relazione «iull’eser- 
CTzio 1917 [Bank of Naples : Savings-Bank Ag,LuUwfal Credit. Report on the yearigiy)» 

TEe Savii^s-Bank of the Bank of Naples receives the means for af- 
fording agiiculcural credit from three different sources, namely : i) depo* 
sits under the law of 7 July 1901, No. 334 ; 2) the funds of the provincial 
funds for agricultural f'redit which the ^vings-Bank manages, under the 
law of 2 Februarj 1911, No. 70 ; and 3) the funds directly advanced b} the 
State in comoimity with the numerous decrees which have lately been 
promulgated and wHch aim at intensifying cultivation, decrees w^ch we 
have always noticed at the right time. Altogether in 1917 the sum of 
30,983,679 liras was granted to the agricultmists of South Italy and Sar- 
dinia. The recently published report of the Bank of Naples, that ancient 
and powerful institution for affording credit which regulates and anima.«8 
the economy of Southern Italy, contains interesting data as to the distri- 
bution of this sum. 

The report has three parts. In the first and most important part 
there is a study of the results of affording agricultural’ credit, these results 
being shown in the form of abundant general and special data for each 
province. The second part, which concerns agricultural propaganda, 
contains a large number of practical observations. It reports the intense 
activity deployed by this bank for the creation of new agrhulttual loan 
funds, with a view to accustoming agriculturists to a larger use of chemical 
manures and agricultural machines which *will increase agricultural pro- 
duction. Finally the third part of the report deals with doubtful interpre- 
tations of the law and rules : it is a rich collection of the jurisprudence 
which is growing up in this new and interesting sphere, that of the law as 
to agricultural credit, and it deserves ' areful study. This part ends with 
an alphabetical table of the doubtful points decided and ihe problem 
solved duiing the sixteen years of the bank’s activity. There ai‘ 
at the end of th^eport numerous statistical tables as to the transa c ■ 
in agricultural credit efiected by the bank’s Savings-Bank. 
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§ I. TbGEJ DEVBWPMENT op INSTITCTIONS POR the DISTRIBUriOX 
OP AORICUI,TTO^ CREDIT. 


According to the conception which has in Italy iniormed district 
legislation on agricnltural credit, it is a general mle that such credit is 
granted to agriculturists not directly but through the medium of local 
institutions, espe ially those of them which are cc -operative in form, like 
the agricultural and rural funds, the agricultural consortia, rhe popular 
banks, etc aU of which are called intermediary institutions because they 
exercise this function. An exception is made only if the local institution 
be inactive, do not dispose of credit commensurate with local needs, 
cannot be counted upon as able to exercise this function, or do not exist. 
The number of these institutions has increased steadily. There were 
2,179 them on 31 December 1916, and on 31 December 1917, in spite 
of the difficulties belonging to the time, 2,225. The number of them clas- 
sified as good, which, therefore, can be relied upon to afford credit in this 
special form, has also increased, having passed from 1,203 to 1,213. This 
increase of ten between 1916 and 1917 is almost entirely due to the forma- 
tion of new agricultural funds, or co-operative loan societies nominally 
collective, most of which have by-laws conforming to a model largely dis- 
tributed by the aforesaid Savings-Banks since 1909. These 1,213 institu- 
tions qualified as good are classed as follows according to their kind and ac- 
cording to whether or not they are accredited for the ordinary discount 
of the Bank of Naples ; 


Societies or institutions 


1 

1 

Accredited 
at toe bank 
for ordinary 
discount 

Not accredited 

at the bank 

Total- 

Agiicn tuial consortia , . . 

i 

1 

4 

120 

124 

) and rural funds | 

— 

495 

416 

loan funds 

— 

120 

120 

Moftit uumtnian 

— 

8 

s 

Agricultural credit societies 

1 — 

& 1 

b 

MorA, frumt,itari and of Sardinia . . 

1 — 

2S8 

1 

00 

00 

Mutual aid societies 

— 

1 

7 

7 

Popular banks, 

130 

38 1 

I}! 

Savings-banks 

r 

1 1 

15 

Autonomous provincial funds of agricultural credit 

1 

1 

G • 

1 

6 

Totals . . . 

II2 

I 1 iOl 1 

I 213 
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It is seen that the institutions vary in t5*pe and constitution. The 
nominally collective societies prevail. In the first year, 1902, there weie 
hardly ten of them, but there are now as many as 490 : the inci ease of 480 
is vei3* specially due to the continuous and active propaganda work of the 
Savings-Bank. Societies having this form of collective and unlimited lia- 
bilitj* are now found in eighteen provinces oi the south and Sardinia. By 
districts and provinces they are distnbutcd as follows : Abruzzi and Molise 
100 — namely, Aquila 53, Teramo 16, Campobasso 16, Chieti 54 ; Campa- 
nia 163 — namely Saleino 54, Caserta 45, Avellino 34, Benevento 19, Na- 
ples II ; Apulia 34 — namely Becce 18, Bari 9, Boggia 7 ; Basilicata, Po* 
tenza 9 ; Calabria 27 — namely Reggio 15, Catanzaro 8, Cosenza 4 ; Sardi- 
nia 157 — namely Cagliari 129 and Sassari [28. The greatest number — 
129 — is therefore foimd in C^liari ; then come Salerno with 54, Aquila 
with 53, Caserta with 45 and Avellino with 34. 

As compared with the first year, 1902, the consortia have much in- 
creased, having passed from 38 to 124. 

The institutions classed as good are distributed by' provinces as fol- 
lows : 


Province 

U 

|l 

|,3 

Agricultuml 
& Kural 
Funds 

Agricultural 
loan funds 

Monti 

frumentarl 

Societies of 
Agricultural 
Credit 

Monti 
frumentarl 
of Sardinia 

Mutual Aid 
Societies 

Popular 

Banka 

Savings 

Banks 

Autonomous 
Piovindal 
Funds of 
Agricultural 
Credit 

Totals 

Aqtdla. 

1 

54 

, 

■ 

2 

- 


6 




63 

Teramo .... 

3 

16 

32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

4 

— 

64 

Chieti . . 

2 

15 

5 

3 

X 


— 

4 

2 

— 

32 

Campobasso . 

3 

16 

5 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

28 

I>ari 

7 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 


9 

5 

— 

30 

Foggia. . 

II 

7 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

I 

— 

60 

I^ecce 

17 

18 

8 

4 

— 


— 

10 

— 

— 

57 

Avellmc . . . . 


34 

3 

— 

— 



— 

4 

— 


44 

SalerLO 

3 

54 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

80 

Naples i 

2 

II 


— 

--- 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

16 

Benevent » 

10 

20 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

19 

Caserta . . 

23 

46 

to 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

I 

— 

40 

Potenza . 

7 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

2 

I 

106 

Cosenza . . 

6 

4 

I 

— 

— 

— 

I 

3 

— 

I 

31 

Catanzaro , . . 

10 

8 

II 

I 

— 

— 

2 

8 

— 

I 

41 

Reggio. . 

2 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

17 

— 

I 

36 

Cagliari 


129 

— 

— 

— 

193 

— 

— 

— 

1 

329 

Sassaii. 

8 

30 

— 

— 

2 

95 

I 

— 

— 

I 

137 

Totals 

i 

124 

496| 

120 

8 

8 

288 

• 

7 

141 

15 

6 

iai3 
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III 
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I I I I I i 


I I I I I I 


I 

111 


I i i I I I 


I I I I *1 I I I I 


I I I I I I > I I 

T~i ~r * I I ~~ 

ill I I § , I 


w *3 
^ 1 « 


I I I 

% 8 S 




i -s I 

I S' I 

S z S 


iliii 


Totala ... 90 7ii90, 500 310 10,293,000 79' 858,100 5 ..>5,000100 304,000 3 78,000129 5,808,000 13 069,000 6 2,090,000735 J 27,515.600 
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The institutions entered as having had agricultural credits opened 
to them at the Bank of Naples numbered 735 on 31 December 1917 when 
a sum of 27,515,600 liras had been accredited to them. Of these credits 
25,044,500 liras were accorded on the application of the institutions inte- 
rested and 2,471,000 liras as by their right. It should be noted that at 
the end ot the first yeai the accredited institutions numbered 119 and their 
credits amounted to 3,238,100 liras. The 735 institucions of which we have 
spoken are distributed by provinces and by the kinds of funds they com- 
mand as shown in the table on page 734. 

As this table shows, it is the agiicultuial and ruial funds which are 
the most numerous. Next to them come the popular banks: and the agri- 
cultural consortia. As regards the importance of the sums credited to 
these societies, the agricultural and rural funds come first ana then the con- 
sortia and the popular banks. These last were in this respect first over- 
taken and then surpassed by associations of a purely agricultural charac- 
ter, the change taking place from 191^ onwards. 

m 

§ 2 . 'Teaksactions with thb funds of the savings- bank and those 

OF THE FROVINCIAC, FUNDS. 

In 1917, as in igi6, transactions were of two kinds, dealing witk or- 
dinary and wi„li extraordinary agricultural creait, respectively, (^rations 
of ordinary agiicultuial credit are made with the deposits of the Savings- 
Bank and the capitals of the provincial funds in accordance with the terms 
of the laws of 7 July 1901, No. 334, and 2 February 1911, No. 70. Opera- 
tions of extraordinary credit are advances made with the funds giauted 
by the Tre^ury in accordance with the I/ieutenant-General’s decrees of 
27 July 1916, No. 913, and 6 Uny 1917, No. 737. for the cultivation of grain 
crops in districts which have suffered by field-mice in the provinces of Fog- 
gia, Baii and Campobasso, with the Bieutenant-General’s decrees of 10 May 
and 28 June 19171 Nos. 788 and I 035 i and with the ministerial decrees ot 
30 June and 24 August for the development of the glowing of foodstuffs 
in proviAes in which the Savings-Bank administers the provincial funds. 
We will treat these two classes of the employment of capital separately, 
beginning with ordinary credit. 

Burii^ 1917 the Savings-Bank of the Banco di Napoli effected opeia- 
tions of ordinary agricultural farming credit for 10,728,575.70 liras, of 
which sum 2,439,154.44 liras were derived from its own funds and 
8,289,421.26 liras from the provincial funds. These figures show, when 
compared with those for the previous year, a diminution of 1,206,067.96 
liras due to the fact that applicatious for discour t from a certain number 
of the blanches had lessened. Generally speaking, this must have been 
due to two facts. First, the sale of agricultural pioduce at reallj’’ profit- 
able prices would place agriculturists, in somewhat better conditions than 
those thej enjoyed previously ; and secondly, as we shall presently see, 
they have been able to receive funds, of this kind from the State Alto- 
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gether the intermediaiy institutions rediscounted bills for 5,497,363.71 li- 
ras : 200,734.50 liras were lent to agriculturists directly ; and 5,030,477.49 
liras were discounted by the intermediars^ institutions. 

In spite of the difficulties of ^the financinl market, the rate of interest 
last year remained unchanged at 3 % per cent, for rediscount and discount 
with the intermediary institutions, and at 4 per cent, tor transactions with 
agriculturists directly. The intermediarj’- institutions applied in their 
turn for the grant of loans at rates of interest which varied from 4 to 6 per 
cent., but were especially 5 and 5 % per cent. 

Rediscounts and direct loans were; distributed as follows inaccordance 
with their obiect : 


i) Loews having a hga! friVih^^ : 

Amouat 

Number litas 


tr: the harvest 

72 

43.87Q 50 

cultivation 

4.389 

1,905,408.27 

> seed 

1,413 

456,064.16 

manures 

1,808 

444 066.76 

fertilizers 

2.435 

552,985.68 

1 uod for coloni 

ic8 

25.871-3 

rood for labourers 

— 

— 

""arious objects 

I r«o2 

8 i\i 5 ( 51 

Totals . . . 

II ^ 2 y 

4,242 ( 8. 14 

• 

2 ) Loans not secured by a L’gol privilege : 

::-r large live stcck 1.504 

} ,161,294.48 

' small » >» 

252 

68 465.OU 

j machines 

134 

i6o^oo.Sq 

» agricultural implements , . . 

92 

34 -I 7 . 2-70 

» stock other than live stock . 

82 

29,440.00 

various objects 

4 

1,844 oc 

T'ltals . . . 

2,068 

1,456.017.07 


Of these loans 8,974 for 3.838,312.77 liras were granted to landowners 
devedopii^ their properties,; 4,246 for 1,627,421.44 liras to tenant fanners ; 
386 for 87,552.34 to holders of long leases ; and 289 for 144,811.66 liras to 
mHayers or coloni receiving a share of profits. Further 4,976 loans for 
2,098,481.39 liras were distiibuted by means of 52 egriculturi consortia ; 
and 7,764 loans for 2,749,984.3a liras by 176 ^ricultural and rural funds. 
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On 31 December 1917 there were 46 cf these 52 agrictilttiral consortia 
or limited iiabiJity co-operative societies grouping 20,143 membeis and hav 
ing a subscribed capital of ^1,272,41440 liras of which 1,083,613.98 liras 
were paid up. They had also a reserve fund of 842,986.63 liras and a share 
capital and reserve fund amounling to 2,115,401.03 liras. Of the 176 agii- 
cuitmal and rural funds 139 at this date comprised 22,135 membeis, and 
had a capital of 85,958.70 liras, a reserve fund of 203,342.31 liras, and va- 
rious debit deposits amounting to 948,437.56 liras. 

As to the composition of the credit, it is enough to note that of 13,895 
loans 2,638 were of sums less than 100 liras, 7,783 ot sums between 100 and 
500 lira<^, and 2,^62 of sums between 500 and 1000 liras. That is to say 
that 95 per cent, of the total number of the loans and 77 per ceUi. of their 
total sum are accounted for by transactions covering less than 1000 liras. 

Operations of direct discount by inteimediary institutions weie as 
follows : 266 for 3,349,612.49 liras resulting from collective purchases of 
articles useful to agriculture ; 20 for 788,568.15 liras intended for collective 
sales of agricultural produce ; 311 for 893,296.85 liras to supplement these 
intefmediarj' institutions* own insujficient resources. Almost all these 
discounts emanated from agricultural consortia and agricultural and rural 
funds. 

Finally, the following provinces received, as follows, pait of the agri- 
cultural credit gianted during 1917 by the Savings-Bank of the Bank of 
Naples : 


Sha)i ot credit as^isned to each p}oiince in 1917. 


Fxovincefi Amount 

liras 

Sclcmo 1,997,051,86 

Caserta I.393.3I5-47 

Bari 1,019.230.95 

Teramo 942,404.53 

Aquila 842,200.88 

I^oggia. 726,059.35 

Campobasbo .... 70(1 870.00 

Regirio di Calabria , 505,285.95 

l/occe 504.737-90 

Avellino 461,682.69 


Provinces Amount 

liras 

Bene\'eiito .... 397.312.75 

Sassari 354.985.00 

Cagliari 269.606.00 

Naples 217,451.10 

Catanzaro .... 188,603.33 

Chieti 161,613.74 

Cosenza 35,164.20 

Potenza 5,000 00 


T^tal . . . 10,728,575.70 


Daring the sixteen years for which it has afforded agricultural credit 
the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples has distributed 113,534,159.04 
liras to the provinces of South Italy and Sardinia, as follows ; 
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1902 . . . I^. 

1903 .... » 

1904 . ... i> 

1905 .... » 

1906 ....>) 

1907 .... 1) 

I9OS . ...» 

1909 .... ) 

I9IC .... ) 

I9IT .... ) 

1912 .... ;) 

1913 .... 

1914 .... » 

1915 . . . . ) 

1916 .... ') 

1917 .... )' 


With the 
Savings-Bank’s 
funds 

143,891.23 h . 
855,163.20 
i, 36<.>.562.97 
1,932,331.90 

2.552,458.45 

3,870,297 8r 
4 S23440.35 

5,390.203.04 
7,830.400.59 
7,465,863.24 
3,626,018.56 

5.857.38548 

3,941,819.82 
3,960.215 04 
2,602,861.23 
2,439.i54-44 

58,651,967.35 


With the funds 
of the 

provincial funds 


» 2,188,349.88 
» 5.727.814-88 
» 7.176.955-14 
» 9.992,339-58 
» 12,175,528.52 

» 9,331.78243 

» 8,289,421.26 
I. 54,882,191.09 


Totals 

h . 143,891 23 
) 855,163.20 
J 1,360,562.97 
. 1,932,231.90 

” 2.552,458.45 

■) 3.870,297.81 

J 4.B23.44O.35' 
> 5.390.203-04 

» 7,830400.59 

,) 9,654.213,12 

» 9.353,833-44 

» 13,034,340.62 
» 13.934.159-40 
» 16.135,743.56 
» 11,934,643,66 
» 10.728,575.70 

L. 113.534.159-04 


The sum was distiibultd as follows among the veiious provinces : 


I. Fcggia . . 

L. 29,256,435,28 

10. Campobassc 

L. 

3.593.537-58 

2. Bail . . . 

» 11,302,542,39 

II. Catanzaro. 

;) 

3,044,164.71 

3. Caserta . . 

» 11,082,370,82 

12. Benevento 

» 

2,927,109.96 

4. Aquila. . . 

10,355.038,77 

13. Cagliari. • 

» 

2,347.687-38 

5. Lecce . . . 

» 8.050,913,19 

14. Naples . . 

» 

1,801,782.14 

6. Salerno . . 

»* 6,408,585,52 

15. Avelliuo • 

» 

1,768,674.82 

7. Re^o Cal. 

6,265,74142 

16. Potenza . 


1,527.933-05 

8. Teramo . . 

>) 5,869.607,76 

17. Chieti • . 

f) 

1.393,659-97 

9. Sassari . . 

> 5.509.091.79 

18. Cosenza . 


1.029.282.49 


Totals ... I,. 113,534,159.04 

The province of Foggia is seen to have received the largest amount, 
xiamely 25.77 oent. of the total sum ; while the smallest amount, only 
0.91 pet cent, of this total, went to the province of Cosenza. 
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In :he sixteen years of business the general movement of credit was 
distributed among operations of difterent sorts <08 follows : rediscounts at 
intermediary institutions 82,858,197.87 liras ,* direct discounts at these 
institutions 27,735,162.46 liras ; duect loans to agriculturists 2,940,798.71 
liras . The larger part of the <redit has therefore been distributed by means 
of local institutions exactly as the law desires. Of these institutions the 
agricultural consortia took the lead, obtaining credi t in the largest measure : 
in rediscounts and discounts the credit granted to them amounted to 
59,882,000 liras.* Immediately after them came the agricultural and local 
funds which obtained credit for 32,767,000 liras ; then the popular banks 
with credit for 13,073,000 liras. The agricultmal and rural funds, which 
actually and in obedience to theii by-laws are active only in the sphere of 
agricultural economy, occupy therefore a notable place, ranking second 
among intermediaiy^ institutions, in that they absorbed 28.36 while the 
agricultural consortia absoibed 52.74 per cent of the total ciedit. 


§ 3, Transactions embcted with state funds. 

will now trv,at the nutter of the business efiected with funds ad- 
Vv^nccd by the vState diicctly, which we will name estraoi dinary operations 
of agiiciutuial credit, thus distinguishing it from the transactions already 
examined. It comprises loans ot two kinds : i) loans for grair^rowing in 
districts which suffered from field-mice inthe provinces of Foggia, Bari and 
Campobasso (agricultural year 1916-1917) ; 2) loans for developing the 
growing of foodstuffs (agricultural year 1917-1918). 

In conformity with the rules in the decree of 27 July 1916, No, 913, 
loans for grain^owing must be granted in three stages ; first loan for costs 
of first ploughing ; second loan for costs of sowing and of live stock ; third 
loan for the spring work of weeding, dressing and harrowing. Up to 31 
December 1916 the State had voted for these loans 20,000,000 liras, of which 
2,350,000 liras were assigned to the provincial fund of agncuJtural credit 
for Basilicata. For the first and second loans 13,728,927.24 liras distri- 
buted in 21,486 loans were granted in the three provinces of Foggia, Bari 
and Campobasso. At the beginning of last year 609 loans of this kind for 
387,947.91 liras were made current, namely 131 for 141,351.20 liras to the 
promnee of Foggia, 336 ror 186,729.01 liras to the province of Bari, and 14 
for 86,867.70 litas to the province of Campobasso. The loans of the two 
categories created by the aforementioned decree of 27 July amounted, 
therefore, to 14,116,875.15 liras and numbered 22,095. 

When loans had thus been assigned tp autumn ploughing, manures 
and seeds, attention was turned in the first months of 1917 to third, 
loans for spring work, and these loans numbered 4,367 and amounted to 
2#30 i» 659-5S However another decree, dated 6 May 1917, No. 737, 
voted 8,000,000 liras, of which 700, oooliras were assigned to the provincial 
fund of Basilicata to enable loans to cover the expenses of the harvest. 
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Of thtjse loans of the fourth category 4,400 amounting to 5,1^)9,603.26 
liras were granted altogether. 

To resume ; loans for graingrowing in 1916-1917 in the three provinces 
mentioned amounted to 21,568,137.99 liias, ot which sum 8,038,777.49 li- 
ras were distributed 63 means of intermediary institutions and 13,529,360.50 
liras to agriculturists directly, 13,729,927.24 liras being advanced in 1916 
and 7,838,210.75 liras in 1917. Direct loans represent 62.72 per cent, of 
the total sum of loans for the whole agricultural yeox 1916-1917 ; and redis- 
counts, that is loans granted by means of the intermediary institutions, 
represent 37.28 per cent, of the loans. 

As regards the circumstances of borrowers, of the total sum of loans, 
21,568,137.99 liras, a) 14,563,895.50 liras or 67.53 per cent, were granted 
to tenants and sub-tenants ; b) 6,519,476.03 liras or 30.23 per cent, to land- 
owners developing their land ; c) 287,750.31 or 1.33 per cent, to holders of 
long leases ; d) 197,016.15 01 0.91 per cent.^to metayers and coLoni receiving 
a share of profits. 

]n accordance with Article 5 of the decree of 27 July 1916, N'o. 913, a 
reduction of 2 per cent, and i cent, on the rateof interest established 
for the business of ordinary agricultural credit was applied tO direct loans 
amounting to 13,529,360.50 liras and loans in the form of rediscount 
amounting to 8,038,777.49 liras, the rate charged thus becoming 2 per 
cent. The intermediary institutions in their turn, in so far as our informa- 
tion goes, charged borrowers a rate which did not exceed 4 per cent. 

We will now speak of loans made to develop the cultivation of food- 
stuffs. For the growing of wheat and other cereals, vegetables and edible 
roots in all provinces decrees of the lieutenant geneial of 28 June 1035) 
and II November (No. 1831) of the preceding j’ear voted 30,000,000 liias. 
This sum was afterwards raised to 65,000,000 liras hy lieutenant gene- 
ral’s decrees of 14 April 1918 (No. 566), 14 Jul}" 1918 (No. 1100) and 
15 September 1918 (No. 1444). 

Of the 30,000,000 liras 21,000,000 liras were assigned to the Savings- 
Bank of the Bank of Naples for the eleven provincial funds of agricultural 
credit it admimsters. By the terms of the ministenal [decrees of 30 June 
and 24 August the funds thus voted by the State were to be used for making 
loans to agriculturists to enable the preparation of land for sowing. These 
loans might reach a maximum of 70, afterwards raised to looliras a hectare. 
When the growing of wheat or other cereals was in question seed could 
also be granted on credit, in a quantity sufficient only to sow the largest 
area tmder cultivation in the farming year 1916-1917. I^ter it was thought 
opportune to modify this limitation in favour ot persons cultivating land 
for the first time, and persons whom State funds had enabled to prepare 
land and who were unable to procure seed with their own resources. 

The loUns made for this object up to 31 December 1917 numbered 
altogether 10,185 and amounted to 12,416,892.72 liras, distributed by in- 
termediary institutions by rediscounting to the extent of 8,816,394.03 li- 
ras or 71 per cent,, and to borrowers directly to the extent of 3,600,498.69 
liras or 29 per cent. The sum was distributed among provinces as 
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follows : Foggia, 9,053,461.73 liras ; Campobasso 1,562,485.40 liras ; Ban 
1,542,146.14 liras ; Salerro 127,201.50 liras ; I,ecce 97,^8.90 liras ; Avel- 
lino 14,500 liras ; Caserta 11,320 liras ; Benevento 7,909.50 liras. Alto- 
gether III communes, as against 927 constitr.ting the eight provinces men- 
tioned. made use of the funds voted bj the State for growii^ foodstvh's 

For the work of preparing the land for sowing loans amounting to 
9.977,172.07 liras were granted at the average rate of 81.67 liras a hectaie; 
and for seed loans amounting to 2,439,720.65 liras at the average rate 
of 88.92 liras a hectare. 

On loans made to agriculturists directly or direct loans the Savings- 
Bank of the Bank charged the respective provincial funds the rate of 
4 per Cent. On rediscounts at the Intermediary institutions the late 
was 3.50 per cent, on loans for the preparation of the land and 4 per cent, 
on loans for seed. The intermediary institutions charged the borrowing 
agricultunsts 5 per cent. 



miscella^-eous information relating to credit 
IN various countries. 


AUSTRALIA 


CKLUioE? BrRoityiXtr X,l\X .vr60K kSJ GRAIX — V'cioitanYeai- 

Ltok, -<jiC 17 ii'Uiut 

The first of the tables we reproduce below sho\s^ the mortgages {daced 
on land and the releases from mortgages from 1912 to 1916. The table 
must however be read with some reservations. The amount secured by 
mortgage is in a few cases not stated, and it is considered that the total of 
the amounts stated below therefore falls short of the real total by about 
5 per cent. Moreover unregistered or equitable mortgages to financial 
institutions and to individuals, of which there is no public record, are left 
out of account, as are niortgages to building societies of land hdd under 
the Transfer of Land Act which are registered as absolute transfers. The 
releases included in the table are those registered as such } but mortgages 
are sometimes extiiKuished without any registered release, as when a 
mortgager transfers Se mortgaged land to the mortgagee or sells it, or when 
a mortgage is foreclosed. With these reservations we notice that from 1912 
to igifithe business bothof mortgaging landandof releasing landfrommort- 
gages steadily lessened, with the result that the total mortgage debt was 
considerably diminished. 

.1/ aaJ Rdc iscs ofLaiu^ f^( m 1912 to 1916. 


Transactions rec:iste'td 


igi. I 1913 I 19^4 19^5 


iitgagcs : 

:srumber. .... 

• Amoimt secured (£) 

Releases : 

ISfumber 

Amoimt secured (£) 


14,79s 


14,9011 i 4 , 7 ii 


liJ.7ii5,3ro 10,0^9.9-2 9,869,095! 


io,256j 9,3 o6| 10,277 

8,030,64s 6,891.315 8.103,506] 


13.934] 

9,476,974 


9.051 

6,908,671 


11,445 

6,015,066 


8,670 

6,538.141 


T 3 ie number of mortgages of stock and liens on wool and on crops re- 
gistered in the same period and the amounts they secure appear in the fol- 
lowing table. Releases are not shown because there is no obligation to 
register them and very few mortgagers take the precaution of procuring 
a r^tered' release. After twelve months mortgages and liens which have 
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been released are removed from the legi&tcr This gap in the figures does 
not however prevent the conclusion that, unlike mortgages on land, these 
mortgages and liens on live stock, wool and crops have made an ascending 
progress, interrupted only in 1914 when the war jnade conditions uncertain. 
The war’s prolongation did not end the rise The total amount of these 
burdens passed from £351,746 in 1914 to £508,555 in 1915 and £521,745 in 
1916, that is they were more by £168,825 in 1916 than 1912 This increase 
really affects only live stock and crops, for hens on wool, which in any case 
were always comparatively unimportant, fell constantly 


Motte^ages and Liens on Lioc Stock, Wool and Crops from 1912 to 1916. 


• 

1913 

1 

1913 1 

1 

1914 

X9I5 

19X6 

1 

Mortgagesonl ^ estockj 

, , ( N’mnbLr . 

Irfiuib on \^ool. ! , , _ 

( \m( untscciucd(£) 

i Nuinbci • 

Liens on crops | \„„„„tscou.ul(£) 

f 

8 o 4 

157.160 

13? 

57«599 

6 I 2 

137.761 

935 

221,872 

120 

47.398 

892 

176,37 s 

8io 

157.381 

loG 

■) 7 . 54 i 

877 

146,324 

605 

129,753 

84 

16,118 
7 674 
332,684 

862 

202,872 

74 

42.483 

4,628 

276,390 

Total number of these mortgagfe^ an 1 hens 
Total amount they secured (£) . 

1,599 

352 . 9^0 

1.9 17 
•146 145 

1.83-, 

351.746 

8,373 ! 

503,555 

5,564 

521,715 


FRANCE 

ADVANCES POR BRINGING ABANDONED I,ANDS UNDER CULTIVATION — {Lai 
du 1 f mt iQxSrelafttfe a la m/sc en culture des ferres abandonmts, diCfct du 12 jm lief 
pcntant 7 eghnuut d*admini sited wn pubbqtu pout Vapphcattondt laloi dU4 mat 
sb*u:fious aui pnftfs reUdtveuient d^'applt cotton de la lot et du aecref) 

A law of 4 Jlay 1918 has solved the problem ot bringing abandoned 
lands undei cultivation, distinguishing between mere fields and abandoned 
farms If a farmer is unable to cultivate certain fields of his farm the Com- 
mittee of Agriailturai Action in his department intervenes to cause thes^ 
fields to be let to neighbouring farmers In default of an anucable agree- 
ment to this effect the ma>or, or failing him the prefect, may, at the request 
of the afore'said committee, cause the lands to be rcqiusitioned on certain 
terms and grant them to the faimtrs he chooses to be farmed Such grant 
may not however be for a longei time than that necessary for the pioduction 
of one year's harvest. 

In the liberated districts the prefects may enter in the State’s name into 
contracts for bringing under cultivation lands abandoned or uncultivated 
by farmers, whether absent or present 
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As regards abandoned tarms, fclie Committee of Agricultural Action 
must in each, department make a list of all that exist, shewing what area 
on them can be cultivated, what crops can be grown on them, what buildings 
and stock they possess, what live and other stock and capital are needed be- 
fore farming can be resumed 'on them, and what are the intentions with re- 
gard to them, and the resources, of their habitual farmer or their owner. 
The committee enters into relations with the habitual farmer in order to 
persuade him to resume farming, sending him a registered and receipted 
letter. If no satisf ac tory answer to this letter be received within fifteen days 
of its despatch, the committee seeks to co-operate with the owner in finding 
means again to bring the land under cultivation, sending him a registered 
and receipted letter. If the owner do not consent, within fifteen days of the 
despatch of this letter, to assume possession of the farm or to find a farmer 
for it, the prefect has the right to cede it, in agreement with the deparl^tn- 
tal and after consultation with the communal Committee ol Agricultmal 
Action, to one or more faripers of his choice or to farming syndicates or 
co-operative societies, on terms which he fixes. The duration of such 
lease granted without the habitual farmers* consent either by the prefect 
or by the owner cannot exceed the period necessary for the production of 
one year's harvest. 

Advances repayable without interest may be granted to prefects and 
chairmen of departmental committees by the Minister of i^ricultuie up 
to the total sum of 100,000,000 francs, for the purpose of facilitating the 
restoration to tillage of abandoned fields and farms. These advances maj: 
be used by the departmental committees, after consultation with the com- 
munal committees, to pay for bought or hired animals, material, seed or 
manures, or to supjly the habitual farmers or their supersessors with 
working capital with which to realize the value of the abandoned fields 
or farms. 

Farmers and agiicultural associations desirous of an advance must 
apply to the chairman of the departmental Committee of Agricultural Ac- 
tion. In their application they must state what are the nature of their 
title to the land they farm and the circumstances in which they obtained 
it, the area they wish to cultivate and the crops they wish to sow, and they 
must give estimates of the expense which will have to be incurred in order 
to provide labour, material and commodities, and estimates of their own 
resources, and of the advance they require. They must specify the form of 
such advance and the mode of its delivery. 

If the applicant cultivate other lands than those for which he asks for 
an advance he must state what is their ar^a and what crops they bear. 

The chairman passes the applications. The committee decides on them 
fixing the terms of loans, the dates of payment, and the conditions on which, 
if payments be graduated, additional payments ma} be obtained. 

If there be not a sufficient credit to allow all applications to be 
accepted, a preference must be given to such of them as come from agri- 
culturists in the invaded departments. 

When an advance has been accorded by the departmental committee, 
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the prefect who is the coninoitte's chaiimau passes the deed of loan which 
not only establishes the general and particular conditions of the loan but 
also has a special clause which secures its repayment, to the full extent ot 
its value and on the terms authorized. The security is constituted by 
all or part of the agricultural material, the harvests and any sums the 
borrower may receive as the result of his compulsory insurance of his 
property. 

If an inventory of a farm have not been made, when a farmer took pos- 
session of it, by a party whose own interest in this farmer’s tenure is tech- 
nically opposed to his, the prefect names in the deed of loan the valuer who 
will, as the administrations representative, make such an inventory, thus 
showing the state of the farm which is to enable the liquidation of the loan. 

The departmental committee may’ decide to make advances in kind, 
and may acquire, with the credits granted by the State and subject to con- 
ditions fixed by the Minister of Agriculture and Victualling, the material 
and products necessary to bring abandoned fields or farms under cultiva- 
tion. 

As regards all the mate rial and products bought for this purpose, the 
books are kept by a special accountant nominated and directed by the pre- 
fect. He is responsible for transactions and takes charge both of goods 
bought by quantity and of valuable objects. For these he gives receipts 
having counterfoils, which are added to other papers intended to prove the 
right of suppliers to have orders for payment issued to them. Goods and 
material are not remitted to those who receive advances in kind except on 
presentation of the prefect’s authorization, and these authorizations 
and the borrowers’ receipts are prodiicedby the accountant to corroborate 
the entries in his books. 

Advances made to farmers, whether in cash or in kind, may not exceed 
the total maximum sum of 250 francs per hectare of land admitting of cul- 
tivation in the case of abandoned fields, and i,5>oo francs per hectare of 
such land in the case of abandoned farms. 

These maxima ore advanced to 500 francs and 2,000 francs, respec- 
tively, if the borrowers farmland in the invaded districts. 

The advances are made for terms which may not extend beyond the 
31st of December of the year for the agricultural season of which they are 
advanced. 

Persons receiving advances in kind must repay in cash the price of the 
goods they receive and any appurtenant costs incurred for transport or 
otherwise. 

Advances may be renewed, but must be reduced at hast by a fifth for 
every agricultural season for which they’’ are renewed in the cose of an or- 
dinary farmer and by a tenth in the case of a farmer from the invaded 
districts. 

The departmental Committee of Agricultural Action nominates one or 
more delegates who supervise and inspect the manner in which persons who 
receive advances farm the lands. The delagatcs may be members of the 
committee or ofiS.cials of the department of agriculture or qualified agricul- 
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turists, and they make reports to the committee, proposing measures which 
seem to them necessary* 

These delegated inspectors may receive compensation in a measure 
determined by rules drawn up by the Ministries ot Apiculture and Victuall- 
ing and of Finances in co-operation, the sums thus paid being taken from 
the credits granted to the Ministry of Agriculture for the general costs of 
the service. 

If the delegated inspector think that the chances of the repayment of 
the advance are compromised hy the fault or the misfortune of the farmer, 
he will send urgent notice of the fact to the committee, which will by regi- 
stered letter apprise the farmer of the complaints made against him andfix 
a date on which he will be expected to furnish, himself or through a repre- 
sentative, all explanations which seem to him relevant. After this date the 
committee, having taken note of any written explanations which may have 
been produced, decides in case of necessity to take steps to procure an im- 
mediate repayment of the advance. If such a decision be taken the 
farmer concerned is notified by the admimstration, and the liquidation 
takes the form and is subject to the conditions which the departmental 
committee determines. 

As regards advances to farmers in the invaded districts, if they de- 
clare that they wish, in order to reconstitute their original farms, to retain 
all or part of the material or stock they acquire by means of the advances, 
an inventory of snch goods is taken in the interests of the party technically 
in opposition to these farmers. The value fixed for the material and stock 
in question, which must not exceed its actual purchase price, is covered by 
the compensation due for losses caused by the war, to the full extent ot 
the sum of such compensation. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


NEW ZEALAND. 

LAND TENURE AND OCCUPATION AND OWNERSHIP 
OE land in new ZEALAND. 

. omoAi, soxjrce: 

The New Zealand Official Vear-Booe, 1917. Wdlington, New Zealand, 1918 

§ I. Land tenure. 

The territory of New Zealand includes land belonging to four ca- 
tegories : 

а) The crown lands ; 

б) The native lands ; 

c) The lands which were already in private ownership in 1870 and 
the titles to which have not been modified so as to bring them under the 
Land Transfer Act, 1870. 

d) The lands subject to the Land Transfer Act, 1870, in other words 

all lands alienated from the crown since 1870, all lands vested by any 
order under the Native Land Acts in any persqji in freehold tenure, all 
lauds vested in any person in fee simple by virtue of any Act of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and all lands brought under the Act on the application of 
its proprietors after the investigation and acceptance of the title to it by 
the Land Transfer Department. , 

While the areaan categories b) and c) tends to disminish that in ca- 
tegory d) tends to increase, as does to some extent that in category a) by 
the conversion of native into crown lands. 

A. The Crown Lands. 

Administratimi. — The crown lands are administered, under the Land 
Act, 1908, by the Minister of Lands at Wellington, whose executive officer, 
the Under-Secretary of Lands, is the permanent head of the Department 
of Lands and Survey. 

Eor the local administration of crown lands. New Zealand is divided 
into the ten land districts of Auckland, Taranald, Hawke’s Bay, Welling- 
ton, Nelson, Marlborough, Westland, Canterbury, Otago and Southland. 
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In each district there is a principal laud ofl&ce*aiid in some of the larger 
districts there are also one or more local land ofiSces. A Commissioner of 
Crown Lands is the executive ofi&cer of each district and has large dis- 
cretionary powers under the Act of 1908. He deals with trespass and in- 
trusion, expelling intruding persons and prosecuting the owners of trespass- 
ing cattle ; he recovers fines imposed as penalties, ascertains the boun- 
daries of crown lands, recovers rents and other moneys, deals with deter- 
minable contracts, prosecutes and defends suits, and takefe other necessary 
action. He is Conservator of State Forests within his district. 

He is moreover chairman of the Land Board of his district, which has 
besides himself four members, of whom three nominated by the Gover- 
dor-General and one is elected by the crown tenants of the district. This 
Board transacts all business concerned with the sale, letting, disposal and 
occupation of crown lands, and with the management and control of. the 
public lands it holds. It is the sole judge of the fulfilment of conditions 
in leases and licenses and can declare them forfeit. All its meetings are, 
within certain limitations, open to the press and the public. 

Classification. — The crown lands are divided into the following classes: 

1) Town and village lands of which the respective minimum selling 
prices are £20 and £3 an acre. Such lands are sold by auction or are leased 
for ten or thirty-three years at a rent equal to 5 per cent, of their value. 

2) Suburban lands of which the minimum selling price is £2 an acre 
and which are similarly sold by auction or leased. 

3) Rural lands which may be sold or leased by auction or when 
application is made for them. They are divided into : a) first class lands 
of which the minimum selling price is £i an acre ; b) second class lands of 
which such price is los. an acre ; and c) third class lauds of which it is 
2S. an acre. No section of rural land sold as one property, either by 
auction or when application is made for it, may have an area exceeding 
666 acres if it be first class, 2,000 acres if it be second class, and 5,000 acres 
if it be third class land. 

4) Small grazitjg runs having a maximum area of 20,000 acres of 
which .the minimum rent is los, an acre. 

5) Pastoral runs, comprising : a) pastoral lands suitable for pastu- 
rage only and not admitting of profitable employment except in lots on 
which 5,000 sheep can graze ; and h) tracts of pastoral agricultural land 
not less than 5,000 acres in area. 

Acquisition. — These classes of land may be sdected and occupied as 
follows : 

Land of classes i) and 2) may be : a) bought for cash by public auction ; 
b) acquired on lease for a term of no more than ten years ; or c) acquired 
on a renewable lease of thirty-three years. 

Land of class 3) may be d) bought for cash upon application ; h) occu- 
pied with a right of purchase for twenty-five years, the annual rent payable 
being equal to 5 per cent, of the cash price of the land ; or c) acquired 
on a renewable lease of 66 years, the annual rent payable being equal to 
4 per cent, of the value of the land. 
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Lands in village settlements may be occupied on the same conditions ; 
improved farm settlements may be acquired on special terms, by a license 
to occupy with right tp purchase or by a renewable lease ; rural land in spe- 
cial settlements may be acquired on a renewable sixty-six years* lease and 
under special regulations ; and improved rural and pastoral land for set- 
tlement estates on a renewable thirty-three years* lease with a limited 
right to acquire the freehold. 

Grazing runs belonging to class 4) may be acquired on a renewable 
twenty-one years* lease, and pastoral lands of class 5) by pastoral license 
for terms up to twenty-one years. 

Within mining districts land may, under special regulations, be ac- 
quired on pastoral licenses and on occfipying leases. A miscellaneous cate- 
gory includes lands temporarily occupied for periods up to five years, lands 
sold or occupied for special purposes and outlying land. 

Those who have acquired on the terms stated the right to occupy 
lands of class 3) are obliged to effect certain improvements, and on many 
crown leaseholds the residence of the lessees for certain periods is com- 
pulsory. In many cases rebate of rent is granted li^ the h^f -yearly instal- 
ment of rent be paid within thiity days of the time at which it becomes 
due. Applications for the mortgage, tiansfei or sublease of a crown lease- 
hold have in most cases to be appioved by the Land Board of the district 
in which the leasehold in question is situated. 

Applications are received for an area of imsurveyed land no greater 
than the maximum area of rural sections in the adjacent surveyed lands. 
Such applications must confoim to a general scheme approved by the Land 
Board and, unless otherwise approved, must be in every case for land ex- 
tending to the back lines. Approval of all applications is subject to the 
crown’s right to make surveys for public purposes and lay out roads. The 
cost of a survey must be deposited with the application unless the Minister 
of Lands, on the recommendation of the Land Board, dispense with such 
•deposit. 

Reserved Lands, — The follow ng reserved lands are administered by 
the Land Boards : 

1) National endowments wliich may be granted on renewable leases, 
smaJl grazing runs* leases or pastoral licenses. The freehold of -these lands 
cannot be acquired but they are otheiwise subject to the conditions of 
the Land Act. 

2) Education endowments may be leased under the jBducation 
Reserves Amendment Act, 1910, which modifies the Education Reserves 
Act, 1908, and allows a lease of the lands in question to be granted under 
the Public Bodies’ Leases Act, 1908, and the Land Act, 1908. The freehold 
of these lands cannot be acquired. 

3) Public reserves not vested in trustees or a local authority may 
be leased under the Public Reserves and Domains Amendment Act, 1911, 
for a term of twenty-one years, with the right to renew such leases for a 
further term. The freehold of these lands cannot be acquired. 

Crown Lands Selected in 1916-1917. — During the year which ended 
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on 31 iilarch 1917 an area of 425,119 acres was offered for settlement on the 
various conditions of tenure provided by the Land Act, the Land for Set- 
tlements Act and the Education Reserves Acts.^ The crown also dealt 
with 2,709 acres comprised in endowment areas, the administration of 
which is carried out by the Department of Lands and Survey acting under 
special authority. 

Under the optional system an area of 32,110 acres was advertised and 
was practically all selected. 

An area of 39,657 acres was offered on renewable lease, 9,374 acres 
thereof being settlement land of which the lessees have the right to acquire 
the freehold, 26,344 national endowment, 2,543, acres ordinary crown land 
supposed to contain metal or othe^minerals, ancf 1,396 acres Cheviot Estate 
lands. The pastoral runs comprised an area of 311,803 acres and the small 
grazing runs one of 12,033 acres. 

An additional area of 276,290 acres of crown, settlement, national en- 
dowment and Cheviot Estate lands, comprising 529 holdings, was set apart 
for sdection by soldiers, to hold by the ordinary tenures of the Land and 
the Land for Settlements Acts and the special tenures of the Discharged 
Soldiers Settlement Act. 

Altogether 1,010,152 acres were selected in 1916-1I917 by 2,059 selec- 
tors. This area includes 181 acres sold hy auction in small town and su- 
burban sections to 135 purchasers. Holdings of ordinary crown lands 
covered 616,000 acres, those of land for settlement and of Cheviot Estate 
land 68,140 acres, those of national endowment land 309,952 acres, and 
those of education endowment land 16,057 s-cres. 

Of the total area of 1,010,152 acres selected in this year 373,262 acres 
were selected by 1,234 selectors on settlement conditions. These 373,262 
acres include all lands bought for cash and acquired on the system of de- 
ferred payment, small grazing runs, and lands taken on renewable leases 
and occupied with a right of purchase, education endowment lands leased, 
and lands in mining districts leased or acquired by pastoral licenses. De- 
tails are given in the following table : 


■ ■ 

Size of holdings 

1 

1 

Sold for ca^ * 

1 

1 

neferred 

payment 

licenses 

Ifioses 
and Ucenses 
(ordinary 
settlement) 

1 

Small grazing 

runs 

1 . 

Totals 

« 

Under i . . . 

1 

acre 

i 

112 1 

• 16 

61 

1 

190 

1-50 .... 

acres j 

1 1 

19 

239 


436 

51-250 • • • 

t ' 

^0 ' 

I 

327 

— 

348 ' 

251-500 • • ' 


— , 

1 

132 

— 

133 

501-1,000 . 

to 

\ 

— 

69 

— 

69 

Over 1,000 . . 


I ' 

[ 

— 

41 j 

16 

58 

Totals 


311 j 

37 

870 j 

16 

i |234 
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During the past ten years the selections on settlement conditions have 
been as follows : * 


Year 

ending 

31 

March 

Sold for cash 

Deferred payment 
hcenses 

neasesA licenses 
(ordinary 
settlement) 

Small grazing 
runs 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Acreage 

Num- 

ber 

Acreage 

Num- 

ber 

Acreage 

Num- 

ber 

Acreage 

Num- 

ber 

Acreage 

1908. . . 

407 

28,522 



1.175 

370,531 

64 

226,757 

1,646 

625,810 

1909. . . 

382 

4 *.i 94 

— 

— 

1.554 

464.705 

10 

28,989 

1,946 

535.888 

xgio. . . 

381 

8,886 


•— 

1,357 

341,686 

45 

298,494 

*.783 

6 49,066 

1911 . . 

274 

9,547 


— 

1,304 

292,260 

22 

128,764 

1,600 

430,571 

1912- • • 

409 

6,096 

— 

— 

1,281 

379.552 

23 

144,617 

1,718 

530,265 

1913* • • 

358 

4,640 

— 

— 

1,240 

348,752 

to 

37,749 

1,608 

391.14* 

1914- • < 

312 

5,948 

— 

— 

1,293 

364.543 

4 

14.691 

1,609 

385.182 

1915- • • 

289 

5.743 

18 

27 

997 

258,312 

6 

14,803 

1,310 

278,885 

1916. , . 

319 

7.097 

II 

486' 

884 

251,822 

12 

*50,514 

1,226 

409,919 

1917- . . 

313 

5.414 

37 

680 

868 

231,477 

16 

135,691 

1,234 

373,262 


Tables A and B give a complete view of the position of crown lands 
on 31 March 1917. Table A shows the area the crown held at that date, 
the nature of the tenancies under the crown, the rent payable to the crown, 
and the area of the crown lands which had been made freehold. Table B* 
shows the area in each district which had not yet been settled, dividing 
such area into the area open for selection and tlie area remaining for 
future disposal”. The latter category includes mainly rugged and 
mountainous country which can be occupied only in large tracts for 
purposes of pasturage. 

Subdivision of Land. — Much of the agrarian legislation of recent 
years has aimed at preventing large areas of good land from being acquired 
or retained by a single individual. By the system known as the “land 
for settlements system ” the State bu]^ properties from individuals and 
subdivides them into small farms. 

The Land Laws Amendment Acts of 1912 and 1913 encouraged or 
compelled further subdivision of large properties. Part III of the first 
of these Acts provides that the Minister of Lands and the owner in fee sim- 
ple of any property may agree to subdivide it and to dispose of it by making 
public tender to sell or let with right of purchase the lots into which it is 
divided. On the execution of any such agreement the minister may advance 
the money required to render the land available for settlement, including 
the cost of subdivision and survey and the cost of constructing roads and 
bridges. In the case of a sale of land the agreement may provide for the 
payment of its price by annual instalments extending over a period of from 
ten to twenty years, interest on the unpaid amount being payable at a rate 
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Table A. 


• 

Total 


Total yearly 

Total area made freehold 

Tenure 

number of 

selectors 

Total area 

held 

rent or 

instalment 

payable 

Number 

of 

purchasers 

Area 



Acres 

£ 


Acres 

Sold for casli 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13.184,555 

Deferred payment 

663 

134,568 

1 

21.173 

1 

9,722 

1.136,454 

Perpetual lease 

(98 

40,285 

1.976 

2,85* 

827.071 

Occupation with right of pm- 
chase 

5,760 

L713.729 

123,947 

2,686 

738,184 

Incase in perpetuity . . • . 

9,296 

1.952,453 

232,277 

i,8i8 

356,243 

Renewable lease 

4*514 

1.414.955 

209,636 

Z09 

23.478 

Agricultural lease 

16 

541 

23 

1,475 

140,896 

Homestead 

— 

— 

— • 

525 

80,453 

Occupation leases Is mining 
districts 

• 707 

24,087 

1,484 

2X 

816 

Pastoral licenses in mining 
districts . • . 

Small gramng runs .... 

907 

871 

213,168 

2,620,302 

1 

5.*5* 

93,590 

1 

00 0 

3,426 

32.738 

Pastoral runs . 

062 

10,289,113 

77,831 

( 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous leases and li- 
censes 

1 5.99S 

1*231,730 

36,219 

— 

— 


1 29.897 

1 

19,640,931 

1 

803.408 

— 

16,524,314 

Thermal spring leases (Ro- 
tomaj 

f 

1 

327 

3.653 

1 

2,115 

— 

— 

1 

Education Endowments: 

1 

1 

1 




Primary 

3.188 

1 767,170 

77.563 

— 

— 

Secondary 

390 

38,463 

8,731 

~ 

— 

Totals . . • 

.3.578 

! 805,633 

86,294 


— 

Grand totals . . . 

33.802 

20,450,217 

j 891,817 

— 

16,5*4,314 

Other *endowment lands. « . 

840 

1 

1 361,484 

1 » 

1 17,866 1 — 

» 1 

— 
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Table B. 


District 

Total area 

open for selection 

Total area 

remaining for future 

excluding land ^own 
in preceding column 


Acres 

Acres 

Auckland ....... . 

215,898 

I|205,7I7 

Hawke’s Bay 

34.5*6 

161,302 

Taranaki ... 

18.745 

181,359 

Wellington ... . . 

34«937 

175,^8 

Nelson 

I05,2Q3 

1,145^85 

IVlarlborough 

18,196 

33.318 

Westland. 

502,603 

' 220,320 

Canterbury 

12,500 

163,940 

Otago . . . . ? 

13,144 

105,891 

Southland ... 

30,724 

• 

383,969 

Totals . . . 

976,566 

3,677.159 


not exceeding 5 per cent. A lease shall be for twenty-one years, and the 
lessee shall have the right at any time while the lease is current to buy 
the land he holds at a price named in the t;ender. The yearly rent he pays 
must not exceed 5 per cent, of this price. 

Section 49 of the same Act provides for similar agreements between 
the minister and the owners of native freehold land allowing such land 
to be sold or let. In pursuance of the agreement a proportion not exceed- 
ing a third of the proceeds of the disposal of the land is paid to the na- 
tive owners and the remainder is paid into a native trust account and in- 
vested for them in trust. 

Part VI of the Land Laws Amendment Act, 1913, provides that the 
Minister of Lands may at any time notify a landowner by writing that 
his land or a portion thereof is required for purposes of settlement. The 
owner is required, within six months of the date at which such notice is 
gazetted, to notify the minister whether he elects a) himself to subdivide 
the land and offer it for sale in subdivisions, or b) to enter with the minister 
into such an agreement under part III of the Act of 1912 as we have de- 
scribed, or c) to suffer compulsoiy seizure to be made of the land under the 
Land for Settlements Act. If he choose the first of these courses he must 
within three years subdivide the land, make roads on it and offer it for 
sale by public auction or private contract, on reasonable terms, fixing a 
reasonable minimum selling price. If he elect to enter into an agreement 
with the minister he must do so within six months. If he take nei'thei 
of these two courses the land may be taken over compulsorily under the 
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Act within five years after the minister has notified the owner. An owner 
thus expropriated has a right to compensation. 

This same Act of 1913 provides that a private property not in 
a borough or town may be t^en over compulsorily by the ministfr if 
the Board of Band Purc^e Commissioners agree that it has been formed 
by such an aggregation of smaller properties as is contrary to the public 
interest. Compensation for all land so seized is paid as the Public Works 
Act provides that it shall be paid when the crown takes over land needed 
for a public work. 

Band thus taken over by the State for subdivision is offered to the 
public on renewable leases of thirty-three years, at reasonable rents and 
in fuitable lots. 

In the year which ended 31 March 1917 the Board of Band Purchase 
Commissioners conadered 795 private properties, having a total area of 
948,788 acres, with a view to subdividing them for purposes of settlement. 
In 1915-1916, 150 properties, having a total area of 277,549 acres, were 
considered. The total area bought in 1916-1917 was 50,140 acres for 
which £595,419 were paid. * 

There is still a keen demand for suitable land. Purther purchases 
have been made and others are being negotiated. Recently the value 
of land has tended to rise and there is little prospect that it will fall in the 
immediate future. 

In all 1,606,158 acres were bought down to 31 March 1917 at a total 
cost of £7,989,220. 

The transfer of certain areas from crown to settlement lands and the 
adjustment of areas to counterbalance ascertained surpluses and defi- 
ciencies bring the total area which had been acquired on 31 Mar rh 1917 
up to 1,780,081 acres. Of this area 98,678 acres have been sold for cash 
or made freehold, the total purchase money received being £332,238; 
and 21,102 acres are occupied by roads or unlet reserves. On 31 March 
1917, 5,562 selectors were holdir^ altogether 1,344,206 acres paying rents 
which amounted to £380 ,964 a year. The remaining ii 5,904 acres, toving 
a yearly value of £15,744, were unlet. 

SMement of Dischai^ed Soldiers on tJie Land. — In a previous issue (i) 
we gave particulars as to the settlement of discharged soldiers on the land 
of New Zealand under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, 1915. 

Under tl 5 s Act 337,961 acres had on 31 March 1917 been set apart 
by proclamation for settlement by discharged soldiers. Of this area 
219,839 acres were ordinary crown lands, 3,453 acres belonged to the 
Cheviot !^tate, 81,810 acres had been acquired by the crown for subdivision 
and settiement, and 32,859 acres were national endowment lands. 

During the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 522 applications 
were made for land under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, and 
319 allotments were made of a total area of 143,524 acres. 


(x) See our issue for Marcli I9i7« P&ge x 2 o. 
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The following table gives details : 



31 Hatch X9 x 6 
to i 

3Z March 19x7 

Total until 

31 Mardi 19x7 


acres 

acres 

Ordinary tenures 

Special* tenures . ... . . 

133,512 

142,708 

133.582 

204.379 

Total area pioclaiiaed 

— > 

276,290 

337.961 


Section 24 of the I^and I^aws Amendment Act, 1915, provides for the 
acquisition of land by undischarged soldiers. It rules that any duly 
authorized agent of a member of a New 2^aland Expeditionary Force 
may apply on behalf of that member, in his absence from New Zealand 
on mihtary service, for any land available for applicants under the Eand 
Act 1908 or the Eand for Settlements Act 1908. Snch agents, and also 
applicants for land who have at any time belonged to a New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force, shrill at any ballot for land receive the preference 
accorded to married men who have families dependent on them and single 
men who have been twice unsuccessful in a ballot. Normally applicants 
for land must be at least twenty-one years old, but this limit is abolished 
in the case qf men who have done military service outside New Zealand. 

Under the provisions of this section a total area of 142,566 acres, 
whence an aggregate rent of £4,112 is payable, had been granted to forty 
soldiers on 31 IJarch 1917. 


B. Native Lands. 

Administration. — Native Eands and native affairs in general are ad- 
ministered by the Native Department which has the following branches : 

1) The head office is responsible for the general administration of 
the department. It deals with all matters to be brought before the ca- 
binet, prepares orders-in-council, proclamations and parliamentary re- 
turns, and reports on petitions referred to the government hy the Native 
Affairs Committee of the House. The purchase of lands by the l^ative 
Eand Purchase Board is conducted through the head office. 

2) The Native Eand Court is the couit of record of titles and deals, 
among other things, with the partition, exchange and alienation of and 
the succession to native laijds, the incorporation of owners of such lands 
and the consolidation of interests in them, probate, and letters of admi- 
nistration. The work of this court is distributed over seven districts. 

3) The seven Maori Eand Boards are* concerned with the confir- 
mation and approval of alienations of land, the administration of native 
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lands by way of sale or lease, and the administration of estates as farms. 
The Boards also act as agents for owners and receive and pay out rents 
and purchase moneys. 

The districts within which the Maori hand Boards are severally com- 
petent are conterminous with the seven districts of the Land Court. They 
are the districts of Tokerau in North Auckland, Waikato-Maniapoto in 
South Auckland, Waiariki in Bay of Plenty, Tairawhile in Gisborne, Ika- 
loa in Wellington and Hawke's Bay, Aotea in Wanganui and Taranaki, 
and South Island which has its office at Wellington. The registrars of 
the Native La.nd Courts are the administrative officers of the Maori Land 
Boards. 

4) Maori Councils, which are elected for defined districts and are 
composed of natives, supervise matters which generally affect the Maori 
settlements and " kaingas more particularly matters of sanitation. 

Certain native lands are still held by primitive tenures and a more 
modern title in them is sometimes acquired. Land held by a customary 
title in which a Native Land Court Title has not yet been conferred is 
known as customary or papatupu " land. Land held collectively is 
sometimes ‘'partitioned ", in other words certain interests in it are se- 
parated. This separation is not necessarily made in the interests of an 
individual ; but where land is “ individualized " it is distributed among 
its owners in severalty. 

AH dealings with native land are now ruled by the provisions of the 
Native Land Act, 1909, which consolidated and repealed most of the many 
previous Acts having reference to native land and came into force on 31 
March 1910, and by the provisions of amending Acts passed in subsequent 
years. 

The Work of the Maori Lani Boari$, — The following statement shows 
what nati’^ lands were vested in and administered by the various Maori 
Land Boards on 31 March 1917. 


aiaori I^nd Board 

1 

rand subject 
to Native 
IfOnd Act, igog 

! 

X«and subject i 
to si)edal 
enactment j 

Totals 


acres 

acres 

acres 

Ikaxoa 1 

25,882 

818 

26,700 

Aotea 1 

208,231 

1,401 

209,692 

TairawzSti 

176,139 

1,139 

177,278 

■Waiariki 

119,866 

1 7,374 

127,240 

Wa3kato*-MaJiiapoto •. 

198,176 

1 1,654 

199,830 

Tokerau 

1 

160,371 

i '57.313 

217,684 

Tcital*^ . . 

1 888.665 

j 

69,759 

958.424 


I ' 


In 1916-1917, 11,261 acres were disposed of by lease and 20,179 acres 
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by sale, as against 1,856 acres by lease and 988 acres by sale in the pre- 
vious year. 

With regard to native fieehold land, the Boards during the year ap- 
proved 534 leases of an aggregate area of 92,303 acres, and confirmed 
1,193 sales, other than sales to the crown, of a total area of 137,383 acres. 
These figures show that the number of leases was less by 63 and the area 
leased by 7,538 acres than in the previous year, while the number of sales 
was greater by 76 and the area sold by 19,550 acres. 

The Native Land Purchase Board has the function of acquiring native 
land by way of purchase, which transaction transfers it from the category 
of native to that of crown land. The Board deals with a steadily increas- 
ing amount of business. In 1916-1917 some 89 blocks of land, comprising 
65,148 acres, were proclaimed crown land. An area of 143,528 acres was 
bought as compared with one of 154,006 in the previous year. The pur- 
chase in the Urewera Reserve of acres brought the crown purchases 

in this reserve up to 182,236 acres on 31 March 1917. 

About 264,204 acres of native land were debarred in 1916-1917 from 
private alienation. A large portion of this area had already been acquired 
by the crown, and of the portion not thus acquired 38,740 acres were 
bought during the year, while negotiations for the remainder are proceeding. 

In the seven years between JVIarch 1910, when the Native Band Act 
became active, and March 1917, the Native Band Board spent a total 
sum of £1,384,313 on the purchase of native lands. In this period an 
•aggregate of about 1,872,599 acres of native lanll was alienated of which 
area 663,920 acres or more than a third were acquired on behalf of the 
crown. 

* 

C. Lfljji subject to the Land Transfer Act, 

By the Band Transfer Act, 1870, the system of title to land by regis- 
tration was introduced into the law of New Zealand. The title to the 
properties to which the Act applies has since been unaffected by documents 
other than the land register. It is only on registration that aiy interest 
in land passes. The system is fuUy explained in an article in our issue for 
February 1917 (i). . ^ 

The Conversion of Titles. — The followir^ table shows what action 
was taken in the matter of registering deeds conferring title to land in 
the year which ended on 31 March 1917. 


Number of deeds unrecorded on 31 March 1916 i|i78 

« » )> received for registration in 1916-1917 .... 15,015 

» )' » registered in 1916-1917 ■ 15,664 

» » » untecorded on 31 March 19x7 ....... 529 


The foUowii^ table shows the number of certificates of title to land 
issued in each year from 1907-8 to 1916-17. 


(i) Pages 
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Year ending 3X March 

Number 

of certificates issued 

Years ending 31 March 

Number 

of certificates issued 

igo8 

' X 1,208 


13.075 * 

1909 

1 10,570 


12,867 

1910 

' 9.525 

1915 

11,074 

• 

igii 

1 11,645 

1916 

10 , 5*5 

1912 

12,907 

1917 

10,350 


The three following tables give details as to i) the applications made 
in 1916-1917 to transfer land of other categories into the category subject 
to the provisions of the I/and Transfer Act, 2) siniilai applications from 
1907-8 to 1916-17, 3) transfers of this description rostered in 1916-17, 
and 4) transfers of this description registered from 1907-8 to 1916-17. 

Applicatioits in 1916-17 to bring latid under tlw Land Transfer Act. 


1 Number of properties involved . 185 

Town and suburban land : Area (acres) 133 

f Value (£) 274,285 

Number of properties involved . 224 

Rural land ] Area (acres) 37>447 

f Value {£) 734 * 85 ® 

Applications from 1907-1908 to 1916-1917 to bring land under Land 

Transfer Act. 



Area mvohed of 


Year ending 

Number 

1 

— 

Value 

31 March ^ 

of applications 

town and suburban 

rural land 

of land involved 



land 

1 





Acres 1 

Acres • 

£ 

1908 1 

797 

389 1 

24,028 

1,693,271 

1909 .... 

617 

526 ^ 

9,157 

1.061,537 

Z9Z0. . . 

5^5 

376 

64,697 

821,306 

1911 .... 

705 

1 3*4 

3.054 

1,229,990 

Z912 

571 

330 1 

65,028 

1,078,124 

1913 

656 

00 

a 

108,945 

1,561,586 

W 4 

563 

I 5 f> 

123,712 

1,361,042 

1915 ■ • • • I 

478 

*59 1 

105,180 

1.247.905 

* 9*6 ; 

428 

185 

64,914 

1.215.552 

19x7 

409 

*33 1 

37*447 

1.029,143 
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Transfers registered in 1916-1917. 

„ * , . , , , t Number of properties. . 

Town and suburban land j 

„ , , , ( Number of properties. . 

Rural land | (acres) 


13.672 

79.316 

8.515 

3,676,691 


Transfers registered from 1907-8 to 1916-17. 


Year ending 31 March 

Number 

of properties 

Ar 

Town & sub- 
urban land 

i * 

ea. 

Country land 

1 

1 

acres 

acres 

t 

1908 j 

21,791 

6.678 

2,939.491 

1909 

' 19,096 

6,000 

1.925,218 

1910 1 

1 17,277 

5,623 

1 * 457,395 

1911 

22,157 

7.394 

1,958,709 

1912 

24.297 

7.298 

2,391,004 

1913 

24.495 

• 7.471 

2,516,821 



23,983 

7.333 

2,206,268 

1915 

21,381 

6,206 

2,129,973 

19X6 

22,394 

7*073 

2,414,007 

1917 . • • ^ 

22,187 

79,316 

2,676,691 

• 


Mortgages. — Whereas under the system prevailing before the passage 
of the Tand Transfer Act a mortgager conveyed land to a mortgagee, 
subject to a right to reconveyance o» repayment of the loan which the 
mortgage secured, under the Act a mortgage effects no transfer of property 
but only creates a charge (i). 

In the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 18,803 mortgages securing 
£17,604,524 were registered under the Tand Transfer Act. The following 
figures give details : 

Mortgages roistered under the Land T>ansfer Act. 


(Number of mortgages 9.462 

Town and suburban land ^ Area mortgaged (acres) 4.342 

( Amount secured (£) 4,215,266 

I Number of mortgages 9.341 

Area mortgaged (acres) 3 . 714.395 

Amount secured (£) 13,389,258 


(i) See the article already cited, pages qq-ioo. 
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Similar mortgages from 1907-8 to 1916-17 were as follows: 


Year ending 

31 Match 

1 

Number 

of mortgages 

Area mortgaged 

• 

Amount secured 

Town 

and suburban land 

Rural land 

. 


acres 

acres 

1 

" £ 

1908 

19,795 

5,352 

1 

5,090,682 

15,637.486 

1909. • • ; • 

20,715 

, 5,904 

4.174.036 

14,650,466 

1910 

19.955 

1 5,379 

3.734,962 

13,611,123 

1911 

23,397 

1 6,069 

4435,402 

16,896,484 

1912 

1 25,127 

1 8,033 

4,784,883 

19,128,732 

1913 

j 23.883 

1 10,965 ■ 

5,549.385 

18,643,708 

1914. • • 

23.988 

j 5.642 

4,862,163 

18,080,701 

1915- ■ 

21,795 

1 5.393 

4,036,464 ^ 

16,378,727 

1916 

1 20,545 

4.872 

4,608,014 

18.428,772 

1917 

18,803 

4,342 

3,714,395 

17.604,524 


This table shows that £17,604,524 were secured by mortgE^es re^^- 
tered under the Act in 1916-17. In the same year mortgages amounting 
to £10,660,938 were paid off. The total sum secured on 31 March 1917 
— £127,638,984 — therefore represents a net increase on the previous 
year of £6,947,386. 

In addition to the mortgages under the I^and Transfer Act there are 
a considerable number of other mortgages registered under the Deeds 
Registration Act. The number thus registered in the year which ended 
31 March 1917 was 3.615 and secured £3,452,350. The total number of 
morigages registered in this year* was therefore 22,418 and secured 
£21,056.874. 

The total amount represented by the mortgages on the register, under 
the I/and Tra ns fer and the Deeds Registration Act, on i April 1916 was 
£124,208,969. Since mortgages in 1916-1917 were for £21,056,874, 
and since 17,916 mortgages securing £12,994,003 were discharged in 1916-17, 
the total amount represented by registered mortgages on 31 March 1917 
was £132.271,840. The net increase during 1916-17 was therefore one of 
£8,062,871. 

It should however be explained that the amounts quoted in respect 
of mortgages do not always represent the true amounts of the advances 
made. Where a mortgaged property is situated in more than one regis- 
tration district a morigage deed securing the full amount advanced is re- 
gistered in each of these districts. Thfere is therefore some duplication. 
On the other hand mortgages securing temporary loans, liens on stock and 
crops, bills of sale and conveyances of chattels are not registered and are 
not therefore included in our fgures. 
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We reproduce figures showir^ the total amounts repre^nted by the 
mortgages registered and discharged in 1916-17 l 

1915-1916 1916-1917 

B 

Mortgages registered 22,463,297 21,056,874 

Mortgages discharged 12,803,549 12,994,003 


Classified according to the various rates of interest paid on. the mort- 
gages, the amounts in the mortgage deeds registered in 1915-1916 and 
1916-17 were as follows : 


Rate per cent. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Rate per cent. 

1915-16 

1916-17 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

0. 

50 

1,217 

6 V® • • • • 

664,400 

835,743. 

S/« 

— 

S50 

63/4 .... 

24,100 

1,775 

1 

940 

150 

7 

777,404 

765.047 



1,600 

3.025 

71/4 — 

8.276 

— 

2 V* • • • • 

3.659 

3,400 

7 Vs . ■ • • 

— 

500 

29/10 . . . 

2,327 

— 

7 V» * . . 

78,750 

126,207 

3 

2 527 

10,365 

73/4 . . . 

16,800 

450 

3 Vs 


— 

8. . . . 

677,924 

599,875 

3 Va 

1.5C0 

6,477 

81/4 . • * • 

725 

— 

33/4. .... 

662 

469 

S 1/3 . . . 

450 

— 

4 

90,033 

25,000 

81/2 . . . 

25,412 

15,093 

4V4 

1,800 

90 

83/4 . . . 

1.500 

— 

4 V3 

— 

525 

9 

57,467 * 

41,767 

4 V* 

274,249 i 

83,562 

9V1 . • • * 

500 

2,140 

4 S/ 4 * 

2,800 

12 , 5/8 

93/4 . . . 

— 

150 

5 

4,732.362 

3,443,095 

10 . . . . 

200,349 

166.443 

5 V 4 -- • 

196,933 

101,088 

II ... . 

220 

— 

5V3 

2,500 

— 

Z2 . 

3.966 

4,077 

sVs • • ■ • 

3,500 

— 

12 1/2 • • • 

1.237 

50 

5 69/120 .... 

850* 

— 

15 

350 

350 

5 l/a ■ • « • • 

7,010 861 

6,767, t62 

20 ... . 

400 

71 

59/60 . . . 

500 

— 

25 . • . . 

393 

— 

53/5 

6,900 

2,875 

30 . . . . 

— 

44 

53/4 

288,469 

380,504 

33 V4 • • • 

— 

60 

53/6 

— 

5,000 

40 


50 

6 

6 i/g 

s.828,824 

1,281,749 

2,000 

ttnspecified 

1,426,474 

1,298,025 

6 Vs 

6V4 

37,254 

1,500 

65,975 

Totals. . 

• 

22.463,297 

21,056.874 
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These figures should be compared with the following which show 
the rates paid on mortgages registered in 1895-6. It will be seen that 
a lowerii^ of rates of interest has taken place. 


e 

26,285 in small sums at less than 5 per cent. 

833,226 at from 5 per cent, to 5 % per cent 

732,764 » 5 % pel cent. 

116,660 » 5V4 * ® 

1,372,261 » from 6 » » to 6 % per cent. 

371,896 » » 6%» »6*/4 » » 

599>542 » »7»»i>7% »» 

111,651 iVz » » 

* 382,348 »8 »» 

173416 in small sums at rates above 8 per cent. 

853,801 at unspedhed rates. 


5.573.790 


§ 2. Occupation .and ownership of land 
A. Occupation of Land. 

The area of occupied land in New Zealand in 1917 (1) was, leaving 
out of account holdings of less than an acre in extent and those within the 
boundaries of boroughs, 42,709,337 acres, being 1447,144 acres in excess 
of that occupied in 1916. The number of holdinp was 77,229 in 1916 

ajid 79,439 in 1917- 

The following figures distribute holdings according to thdr several 
areas as shown by returns made at five different dates : 


(z) To reach the figures which refer to 19x7, as given on this and the following pages, if 
has been necessary to nse returns for 1916 for Waimea county, whence returns for 1917 had 
not been received when these statistics were prepared. 



Holdings classified according to area 
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These holdings include crown lands leased as pasturage of which the 
total area in 1917 was ii»8oo.764 acres. 

Holdings of an area between one and ten acres appear from the table 
to have grown few^-r between 190S-9 and 1911 and between 1911 and 1916. 
It should however be remembered that the figures in the table do not in- 
clude boroughs, and that many holdings of five or ten acres near populous 
centres have been cut up into building sites, nearly always less than an 
acre in extent, and have thus come to be excluded from the returns. 

Of the 79,439 holdings which existed in 1917, 38,265 or 48.17 per cent, 
were from one to 100 acres in area ; 50*865 or 64.03 per cent, from one to 
200 acres ; and 59,006 or 74.2S per cent, from one to 320 acres. Only 
20,433 or 25.72 per cent, had an area of more than 320 acres. In consider- 
ing this percentage of laige holdings it should be recollected that the figures 
in the table include the pastoral tracts of land leased by the crown. It 
may be j^tated that the data indicate on the whole that settlement is mode- 
rately close. 

The following table shiuvs the number and area of occupied holdings 
in each land distiict in 1917. 


I^aad district 

Ntnnbei of holdings 

Area in oocnpation 


, 

Aciea 

Auckland , 

22,917 

6,946.731 

Hawke's Bay . 

6,084 

4.563.083 

Taranaki . . 

6,327 

i, 70 i >397 

Wellington, 

10,836 

4,808,208 

Nelson. . . ... 

I 3,606 1 

1.227.311 

Atailborough 

1*^74 1 

1 a.555.383 

Westland 

1.403 

[ 1.797.698 

Canterbiuy 

12,932 

8,130,677 

Otago 

7,954 

7.907,672 

Sjuthlaad 

5,456 

3,161,177 

Totals . . . 

[ 79.439 

42 , 709»337 


The occupied holdings on the North Island in 1917 numbered 46,064, 
those on the South Island only 33 , 375 - In 1916 these figures were 
respectively 44,250 and 32,979. The average area of holdings varies 
from 14 acres in the closely settled Eden County to 9,013 acres in 
Fiord, For the whole dominion it is 538 acres ; and this average is 
exceeded in 45 out of the 125 counties and not reached in 80. The average 
area of holdings in the South Island, 740 acres, is nearly double that of 
holdings in the North Island, 391 acres. 
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The following table distributes the occupied land accordkig to the 


various forms of its tenure : 

Total area of holdings Acres 42,709^337 

freehold land occupied by owner » 17,727*647 

Land leased from individuals or public bodies . . '> 3,452,303 • 

Land leased from natives ^,942,778 

Land held from crown by various tenures .... » 19*580,413 

Land held by unspecified tenures » 6,96 


A large percentage of the land held of the crown is held on crown pas- 
toral leases. The area held on such leases was 11,915,580 acres in 1891 ; 
11,001,333 acres in 1911 ; 10,642,507 acres in 1916 ; and 11,800,764 acres 
in 1917. The total area occupied in these respective years was 31,867,505 
acres ; 40,238,126 acres ; 41,262,193 acres ; and 42,709,337 aoes. 

B. Ownership of Land. 

The area of occupied and that of owned land are not identical because 
a considerable of amount of land which is owned is unoccupied and unused. 
The total area of Xew Zealand is sixty-six million acres, and on 31 March 
1910 more than nineteen and a half million acres of rural land were held 
as freehold by individual Europeans. Othei land was held by urban 
landowners, the crown, native owners, local bodies, churches, educa- 
tional bodies, friendly societies and other public bodies. 


The following table gives details as to the freeholds in rural areas on 
31 March 1910 : 



AxeSL ol holdings 

Number 

of ovraeiB 

Total area 

Capital value 

Unimproved 

value 

Prom 

5 to 

320 acics 

36,934 

Acres 

3,457,551 

£ 

39.426,890 

£ 

26,224,383 


320 i' 

640 a 

5,394 

3,422,803 

18,177.896 

13.049.185 

) 

640 a 

1,000 ) 

2,063 

^ 1,618,609 

11,179,793 

8.087,573 

» 

1,000 » 

2,000 » 

1,748 

2.487.571 

14.967.929 

11.034.208 

u 

2,000 a 

5,000 ) 

1,006 

3.966,195 

16.735.307 

12,612,376 

B 

5,000 J 

10,000 » 

306 i 

, 2,113,081 

9.214.768 

6,934.896 

B 

10,000 ) 

20^000 » 

121 

1,661,381 

6,044,068 

4.663,446 


20,000 a 

30,000 » 

28 

683,368 

1,984,^90 

1,508,004 

a 

30.000 » 

40,000 

5 

175,001 

313*003 

232.999 

a 

40,000 B 

50,000 a ' 

6 

262,565 

■I3i»72i 

196,091 

) 

50,000 a 

100,000 » 

XI 

727,156 

723,084 

565.858 

) 

100,000 ) 

150,000 a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

130,000 acics anti moic . . 

— • 

— 

— 

— 



rOllLS . . . 

46.922 

19,575.281 

119,097,455 

85.111,019 
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The Qumbei of the owners of the freeholds of different sizes varied as 
follows between 1883 and 1910 . 


Size of holdings 



Number 

of freeholders in 



1883 

1 1 
1 1 

1 

1889 I 

i 

189a 

1903 

1906 

1910 

From 5 to 

320 aLic«^ 

25 , 4'>7 

1 

1 

28,521 

j 

3 *. 3*4 

I 

' 32 211 

31,800 

35 200 

36,234 

320 

640 » 

2695 

.2982 

3189 

3 553 

4 735 

5107 

5 394 

640 

1,000 

931 

1043 

1035 

I 143 

1.580 

x 862 

2,063 

1,000 

2,000 

8e6 

916 

906 

992 

1 369 

1553 

1,748 

2,000 

3,000 1 

1 465 

509 

5^7 

5t>6 

775 

864 

I 006 

> 5,000 a 

10,000 

203 

220 

221 

20b 

260 

27S 

306 

10,000 

20,000 

I4I 

I5I 

134 

148 

123 

129 

X2I 

20,000 

30,000 

49 

43 

50 

45 

40 

40 

28 

3 '),ooo 

40,000 ’I 

23 

31 

26 

30 

21 

14 

5 

fo 000 

3 >,000 

XI 

5! 

1 13 

9 

9 

8 

6 

50, )oo 

100,000 

19 

1 

18 

20 

xS 

12 

II 

100,000 

150 000 

2 

' 2i 

1 2 

4 

2 

— 

— 

1 50,000 «icres and moie 

2 

2} 

1 

1 7 

6 

3 

I 

— 

ToUih . 

1 

30 764 

1 

j 34 450 

37432 

38,935 

43,735 

45,068 

41 922 


iIISCElvI/.^i!/OUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 

AGRlCULTCRAIt LABOUR IX VICTORLl IX 1916-1917. — Victorian Year-Book, 1916-17, 
Melbourne. 

The importance of agricultural labour in the State of Victoria appears 
at once when it is noted that out of the total population of 1,315,55^ 
covered in 1911, 155,729 are employed in the agricultural and pastoral 
ndustries. This number has since been slightly reduced and tends to 
return to the figure of 1907, but it may be asked whether the war, which has 
withdrawn ‘a certain number of worlars from the fields, is not responsible 
for the change. The following table shows that while the number of male 
workers has lessened since the outbreak of war that of the women has in- 
creased. We cannot therefore draw final conclusions until there has been 
a full return to normal conditions. 


Number of Parsons employed on Arable, Dairy arid Stockfarming 
from 1907 to 1916. 


I 

Year j 

Men * 

Women 

Total 

i 

1 

iw { 

93.981 

51x905 

145,886 

1908 . . . . ■ . 1 

94x990 

52,410 

147,400 

1909 j 

96,873 

52,782 

149.655 

1910 j 

99,948 

54,083 

154.03 1 

X9«I 1 

100,689 

55,040 

155,729 

1912 

100,665 

52,868 

153.533 

1913 

101.353 

51.837 

153.190 

1914 * ^ 

• 98,354 

49.242 

147,596 

1915 

1 98,617 

49.038 

147.655 

1916 

[ 65.535 

Li 

50.964 

146,499 
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^ These figures do not include persons absent from their farms and fol- 
lowing other occupations during the greater part of the year, nor temporary 
hands engaged for harvesting or other work, nor cooks and other domestic 
servants. They do however include women partly engaged on outdoor 
work. It is estimated that the temporary labour employed on farms is 
equivalent to the continuous work throughout the year of about 24,000 men, 
Twp factors affect the supply of agricultural labour in contrary senses. 
In the first place, as the following figures show, the cultivated area increases 
every year, and it might be expected that the need for labour would in- 
evitably become greater in consequence. 


Cidiivated area. 


Year ending 31 Match Acres 

• • • • % 5,385,347 

^912 5,109.8^9 

^913 5.706.579 

1914 6,129,893 

^915 5.969.304 

1916 7,069,608 

1917 ■ 6,750,894 


But, on the other hand, labour-saving machinery is used to an extent 
which increases with astonishing rapidity. The number of all machines 
except steam engines, machines worked by horses, winnowing 
and strippers was much greater in 1917 than 1912. The percentage of 
increase between these two years was 113 in the case of oil-engines, 25 in 
that of shearing machines, 33 in that of harvesteis, 44 in that of threshing 
machines, 24 in that of weeders and 23 in that of grain drills and that of 
cream separators. 

Theincreased use of macliiuery demands more skill on the part of work- 
men and therefore naturally does not tend to lower wages. Information 
received from occupiers of holdings has enabled the following table of 
agricultural wages to be compiled : 
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Ocenpation 

Minima and maxima of wages 

Ptevailing rates of wages 

Ploughmen 

25 s. to 50 s, per wedc 

30 s. per weds 

Farm labourers 

20 s. to 50 s. per we^ 

27s. 6 d, per week 

Tbreshiixg machine bauds. 

9 to It. per hour 

10 dL per hiiur 

Harvest bauds 

7 s, to 10 s. per day 

8 s. per day 

Milkers 

20 s. to 30 s, per week 

25 s, per week 

Maise pickers 

5 to 7 d, per back plHS*food 

9 d, per sack, plu| food 

Hop pickers 

3 to 5 d, per bushel 

4 d. per bushel 

Married couples . 

30 s. to 60 s. pel week 

40 s. per week 

Woman servants . 

10 5. to 25 s. per week 

1 

155. per wedk 

1 

Cooks <men) 1 

1 

1 25 s, to 50 s, per week 

30 s. per wedt 

Stockmen | 

£52 to £ 100 per year 

£65 per wedc 

Generalty useful men . . . , | 

[ 20 s, to 40 s, per wedk 

25 per week 

Shearers, band . . . 

20 s. to 25 1, per xoo she^ 

24s. per XOO sheep 

Shearers, machine | 

20 5, to 25s, per 100 sheep 

24s. perioo sheep 

Bush carpenters .... ' 

j Sbs.to6os,perwe^ • 

35s. per week 

Market gardeners « . . | 

1 20$. to 40 s, per week 

27 s. 6 per week 

Orchard hands ' 

' 20 s. to 50 $l per week 

275. 6 rf. per week 

Vineyard hands 

20 s. to 50 5. per week 

25 s, per week 


BRITISH INDIA, 


I. LAND SETTLEMENT IN THE STATE OF AIYSORE. — Venkatanarasappa (M ) of the 
Mysore Forest Service iu The My sate Eaonomte Journal ^ Vol. IV, No, 6, Jmie 1918, 

Ad interesting essay id land settleDaient lias been made in^the last 
ten years in the forest zones of Mysore State and has achieved notable re- 
stilts. The problem was to repopnlate the deserted villages in the Ghat 
regions of the Sagax and Nagar Taluks with Mahratta Kunbies, a Nomadic 
tribe. All previous attempts to induce them to settle in these regions, 
and to give up the wasteful kumri system of cultivating areas cleared by 
burning dense jungle and successively abandoned as crops were harvested, 
had failed. It was a system which had wrought much damage to the 
forest wealth of the region. To forbid it rigidly at once would have scared 
the Eunbies away ; and it was therefore decided that each Kumbi settler 
should be allowed one acre of land for kumri every third year on condi- 
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tion he at the same time took up at least three acres of paddy-land which 
he would hold rent-free for three years. In 1907-8 fifty chosen cultivators 
were settled on these terms, each of them being given a pair of bulls and 
5 rupees' worth of seed. 

Encouraging results were obtained and further concessions were there- 
fore made. A money grant not to exceed Rs. 20 was sanctioned for the 
miintenance of each new indigent family in its first year of settlemenc, 
together with a sum not exceeding Rs. 10 co cover the costs of such family's 
journey to ics place of settlement ; the area gi anted to a family for kumri 
cultivation was raised from one acre to two and the period for which the 
land granted was held freely from three to five years ; and the scheme was 
extended so that it should benefit other indigent persons willing to take 
up lands. 

At the end of June 1917, 246 families comprising 1,193 persons were 
settled in twenty-six colonies in the Sagar and Nagar Ghats. An area 
of 867 acres of wet land had been brought under cultivation, the total 
kumi area being 678 acres. The total expenditure on the scheme down 
to this date was Rs. 25,374 ; and it had benefited 269 families of whom 
23 had been eliminated by the death of their headmen and other causes. 
Fifty-eight families were paying a regulai rent of Rs. 491 for 204 acres 
of wet land, of which the free tenancy had expired. The settleis were 
beginning to grow sugar-cane and othei industiial crops as well as paddy 
and rag%. 

The following facts indicate the increasing prosperity and civilization 
of the settlers. Nine families have taken up 40 acres of wet land in addi- 
tion to the holdings originally assigned to them. About one fouith of the 
total number of settled families have been able to increase their stock by 
buying plough and milch cattle. Most of them have replaced their crude 
earthenware pots by brass and copper cooking and household vessels. 
Their dress, appearance, manners and conduct, and the appearance, com- 
fort and cleanliness of their houses have improved. 

The government has sunk wells in the colonies and intends to open 
two dispensaries. It has founded five schools which were attended last 
year by 129 pupils. To develop a spirit of association among the settleis 
and protect them from moneylendeis a co-operative society having un- 
limited liability was founded in September 1915. At the end of June 1917 
it Had 177 members who held 576 shares of one rupee each. It had then 
granted 28 of its membeis loans amounting to Rs. 623 and bearing inteiest 
at the rate of 6 per cent., while the moneylenders in the nearest villages 
were chai^ng from 18 to 24 per cent, on loans. 

This fortunate experiment in co-operative credit, applied to a people 
who a few years ago were still living in the nomadic slate and on the very 
edge of civilization, is particularly interesting. 
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2. THE SUBDIVISION .^ND FRAGMENTATION OF HOLDINGS IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. — Ke\tinge (G F ), Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, in 
Indian Jowml of Economics, Vol II, Part 2, No 6, Allahabad, July 191S. ^ 

The excessive subdivision of the land constitutes one of the grave 
problems of Indian agriculture. In manj^ districts it has so reduced the 
areas of holdings, and has made their composition so fragmentary, that 
much prejudice has been wrought to effective cultivation. The fragmenta- 
tion is due first to the increase of the population, and secondly to the 
Hindu law of inheritance which gives every son of a cultivator a share of 
his holding. 

The evils of the present position, which are particularly evident in the 
Bombay" Presidency, may” be summarized as follows : a) the normal cul- 
tivation of lands is impeded and waste of time is caused ; b) permanent 
improvements are prevented ; c) the cultivator is not able to live on the 
produce of his holding ; d) the organization of labour and capital is prevent- 
ed ; 6; a cultivator is often prevented from obtaining two crops in a year ; 
f) the land is often starved ; g) enmity between neighbours and conse- 
quent lawsuits are encouraged ; h) geneially speaking, an abnormal eco- 
nomic situation is produced. 

In Bombay Presidency, and particularly in Koukow, West Deccan 
and in the garden and rice lands of Gujarat, subdivision and fragmentation 
have brought about an intolerable state of affairs. CK^er vast extents 
of land the average area of holdings is onlj" two or three acres, and fields 
of less than hall an acre are di^ided into twenty or more plots belonging 
to different owners and often measuiing no more than a gmifha acre). 
An investigation conducted at different points in the province has yielded 
interesting results. It was found that in the Kanara District an area of 
52 acres, which vrould be sufficient at the most for three or four large hold- 
ings or six or eight of average size, was divided into 139 plots belonging 
to some filty owners. In the Ratnagari District, at Shergaon, seventeen 
holdings measuring altogether 30 acres were composed of foity-nine frag- 
ments. In the rice land of Nehuli in the Kolaba District the average area 
of the holdings owned by agriculturists was 2 % acres, and that of the 
other holdings 3 acres. Of the twenty-four holdings of the former kind 
one was large, three or four were of fair size, and the rest very small, nine 
measuring less than an acre. In Althan village in the Surat District (Gu- 
jarat) 694 acres were held by 99 landholders, the average area owned by 
a cultivator being 13 acres. In Abrama village, also in the Surat District, 
the case was discovered t>f a holding of a. single guntha divided into eight 
fragments. In some parts of Northern Gujarat the fragmentation of 
holdings has gone very far ; in one village fourteen out of twentyone fields 
were only a guniha in area ; in another five out of twenty-five fields 
measured one guniha while the others were of less extent. 
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In West Deccan the hnrly regular rainfall and othei conditions favour- 
able to agiiculture cause considerable more pressure of population on the 
cultivable land than in East Deccan. The difference between the area 
of agriculturists' and of non-agriculturists' holdings is particularly maikcd 
in West Deccan. In five villages in Satara District the average hreas 
of agriculturists' holdings were found to be 5.96, 5.19, 6.09, 8 32 and 14.26 
acres ; those of the holdings held by non-cultivators and let to cultivators 
22, 741, 541, 282 and 33 acres. In another and neighbouring village, where 
the average area of holdings was 5 acres, 22 gmithas of land were Icund 
to be divided among ten difft rent owners, each of whom held on an average 
2 V5 gunthas. This land W’as consequent!} uncultivated. * 

In order to remedy whis disastrous state of affairs, the Director of 
Agriculture of Bombay Presidency has formulated a scheme for the consti- 
tution 01 econonuc holdings, otherwise of Indivisible homesteads duly 
registered by the authorities. This would allow the holder of a homestead 
to sell, mortgage or otherwise alienate it, but nnly as an undivided unit. 


CANADA. 

government aid to settlers in SASKATCHEWAN — Thomson (W. W.) Di- 
rector, Co-operative Organisations, m Fmmand Dan y and Rural Hofm, Peteiboro, On- 
tario, 15 At^st 19x8 

Of late years the government of Saskatchewan has helped settlement 
in this province in several ways which we will examine successively : 

a) Agricultural Credit . — The Farm Loan Act passed by the Sas- 
katchewan legislature in 1917 established the Saskatchewan Farm Loan 
Board autori2,ed to lend money to farmers on first mortgages for purposes 
of production or of improvements, Funds are provided by the Provincial 
Treasurer, being raised by the sale of Saskatchewan Farm Loan Bonds 
which are backed by the security of the borrowers' property and gua- 
ranteed by the province. This money is lent to the Board at cost 
price, and then lent to the farmers at a rate of interest which covers only 
actual working expenses. No profit whatever is made by the Board. The 
Act has now been in force for several months and considerable sums have 
already been lent under the scheme. 

No loan may exceed 50 per cent, of the /aluc of its security. All 
loans are made for thirty years and are repayable in thirty equal annual 
instalments. The rate of interest is not definitely fixed and will flac- 
tuate from time to time with the vanationsof the money market, but 
it is expected that an average saving of at least 2 per cent, will be 
effected. 

The I/ive Stock Purchase and Sale Act, passed in 1913, provides 
for the sale of purely bred male and hish-grade female cattle, sheep 
and swine to bona fide farm..rsfor cash and credit. This Act is adminis- 
tered by the Provincial Live Stock Bianch. Under it funds are pro- 
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vided with which the lyive Stock Commission is authorized to purchase 
live stock to be resold to farmers at its actual cost. 

According to an official publication, " grade femaies are supplied on 
payment of a quarter cash or half cash, while pure-bred females, when 
supplied, must be fully paid for in cash, the Department being of the 
opinion that men embarking in the breeding of pure-bred stock should 
be in a position to finance the purchase of pedigreed females. Up to $400 
worth of grade female stock will be supplied on a deposit of $ 100 and 
up to- $r,ooo worth on a deposit of $500... Dien notes are taken to 
secure the balance due on the stock, and the‘^e are made payable, half 
at the end of the current year and the rest at the end of the succeed- 
ing twelve months. Sheep are supplied in the fall only, and notes for 
sheep become due July ist and December srst of the year after pur- 
chase... Interest is charged at 6 per cent, per annum... Pure-bred sires, 
bulls, boars and rams are supplied on a half cash basis, but bulls can 
also be purchased under the quarter cash option, notes foi the balance 
being given 

The following table shows how animals were sold on these terms 
in the last five years : 



1913 

1914 

1915 

19x6 

1917 

Purdy bred bulls . . • . 

19 

41 

84 

150 

lOI 

» » COWS s • • • 

x8 

14 

12 

6 

15 

Grade cows and heifers 

345 

483 

368 

342 

1.267 

Purely bred rams .... 


13 

35 

10 

33 

Grade ewes 

1,000 

482 

2,120 

851. 

3,415 


1.382 

1.033 

2.619 

1,360* 

M 

00 


Municipal Insurance against HaH. — We have already dealt several 
times with this subject (ij and need now only recal that 137 municipa- 
lities have adopted this system of insuring against hail. 

Assistance to Selling Agricultural Produce, — In 1905 organized mar- 
keting was piactically unknown in West Canada, but to-day, thanks largely 
to the support of the provincial government, co-operative marketing 
organizations handle the bulk of the dairy produce and a large and in- 
creasing share of the grain, live stock, wool and dressed poultry of the 
province. 

Under the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevatoi Company Act the 
government of Saskatchewan lends this great company (2) 85 per cent! 
of the capital it needs to erect its elevators. 

The fanners in the territory tributary to a proposed elevator must 
subscribe for an amounlof the company's capital stock sufficient to defray 

(i) See our issues for May 1917, pp, 37'-48; August 1917, p. 25; November 1917, 
p. 37 j May 191$, pp. S93-4, 

(3) See our issues for March 19x7, p. 19; Jaimaiy xgiS, p. 13. 
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the cost of the necessary material and labour, paying 15 per cent, in 
cash. The government then lends the company the remaining 85 per cent., 
the loan with interest being repayable in twenty equal annual instal- 
ments. 

A special enquiry was made by the Co-operative Organizations 
Branch (i) into the systems followed in marketing live stock, and in 
the autumn of 1913 a bulletin was issued showing how co-operative con- 
signments of stock were made in other vStates of the American Union, 
and suggesting that such co-operation should be practised m Saskatchewan . 
As a result nine farmers' associations adopted co-operative methods in 1914 
and thirty carloads of stock were marketed co-operatively. In 1915 eleven 
associations thus marketed 140 carloads, and in 1917 thirty-five asso- 
ciations sold 556 carloads co-operatively for $1,050,000. Tast year a 
special efiort was made to encour^e this enterprise, and a representative 
of the Co-operative Branch is now sent gratis to help local associations 
to handle their first consignments. He helps the local managei* to receive, 
mark, grade and consign the stock, and accompanies him to the terminal 
market to help him to dispose of it. 

During the past five years the Co-operative Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture has acted as a fiee wool-marketing agency for the sheep- 
farmers of the province. The progress of sales since 1914 as a result of 
this government activity, with which we have already dealt (2), appears 
from the following figu^s: 


Year 

Number 
of coiungnmetits 

Weight 
m poouds 

Average 
price realised 

1914 

179 

69,404 

17 “/s cents 

1915 

318 

150,828 

25 » 

1916 

487 

179,880 

32 V* » 

1917 

623 

223445 

63 » 


In 1918 some 400,000 pounds of wool were sold by the Department 
through the recently organized Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, 
I/imited. 

Stations for the co-operative marketing and killing of poultry haver 
also been active for the last three years. The foUowmg figures show 
the quantity of birds handled : 


Wdglitofpoidtiy 

1915 27,039 lbs. 

1916 59.442 » 

1917 79.7^9 ' f 


ti) See oor issue for Janusiy igiS, p. 13 
(9) See our issue for February 1917, pp. 17-20 


5 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I. OUTGOING AND INCOMING TENANTS IN SCOTLAND. 

It is clear tliat ia some cases difficulties migtit be encountered by 
District Agricultural Committees because outgoing and incoming tenants 
railed to come to an agreement as to tbe division of crops. The Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland therefore issued last spring an important memo- 
randum which provides a basfe for the necessary settlement. This me- 
morandum is as follows : 

“ i) It is undesirable that any farm or any class of farms should be 
freed from providing a just share in the general increase of cropping desired 
for season of 1918, 

" 2) A certain proportion of farms in every county comes out of lease 
each Whitsunday, and of these a -number will change hands at Whifcounday 
1918. 

" 3) There is also a considerable number of yearly tenancies which 
may be terminated at Wihtsunday 19x8. 

“ 4) According to almost universal custom, an outgoing tenant re- 
tains possession of a certain proportion of the arable part of the farm until 
the ‘ separation of the crop ’ of the year of his outgoing ; that is, the 
‘ waygoing crop’ belongs to the waygoing tenant, who is generally bound 
to s^ the crop at valuation as the proprietor or in^ming tenant is bound 
to buy. * 

" 5) Bor their own protection proprietors generally make it a condi- 
tion in the leases they grant that not more than a certain area or propor- 
tion of the arable land may be in white crop in the year of the tenant's out- 
going, or that the farm shall be cultivated on a five, six or seven years’ 
rotation, as the case may be, which would mean that a certain specified 
proportionof the arable land, varying from one third .to one half— no more 
and no less — should be in white crop in any year. 

“ 6) Farmers have now freedom of cropping under the Agricultural 
Holdii^s Acts. This, however, does not rdieve a farmer from the duty 
to leave his farm in the rotation fixed by the lease, and should he fail to do 
so the proprietor is entitled in his counterclaim to ask compensation for any 
l<tes or dam^e which have thereby been caused. 

" 7) The condition that a certain proportion of a farm may be in 
white crop at the termination of the lease is generally considered to govern 
the piopri..tor’s liability to take over the crop at valuation : that is, the 
proprietor would be entitled to refuse to take over any crop grown in excess 
of the stipulated area. 

" 8) The present urgent demand for increased cultivation makes it 
necessary that every possible or available acre should be in white crop, but 
it is not equitable that the whole value of the crop growfa on any area in 
excess of the area permitted by the lease should belong to the outgoing te- 
nant. If it did he would be securing a grain crop from a certain pan or 
proportioa of his farm to which be was not entitled. 
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9) In many districts in the north of Scotland the first, second and 
third year's grass is considered as a crop which the outgoing tenant sells to 
the incoming tenant. In such cases the outgoer pa 37 S the rent of the farm 
for the season succeeding his nominal outgoing. In the oouth of Scotland, 
on the other hand, the grass land, generally speaking, passe.s to the incoming 
tenant on the term of entry, subject to payment of the cost of the seeds 
sown in the previous year. 

" 10) In su^esting what might be a fair' division of the crop between 
the outgoing and incoming tenant the conditions prevailing in the north 
and south must be kept in view. It is therefore suggested ; 

^ *^I. For the north : 

fl) that the outgoing tenant, who pays the rent of the land, should 
plough, harrow and ro.l the land and provide the seed, and at harvest be 
paid 65 per cent, of the value of the grain ; 

b) that the incoming tenant should harvest the crop and be 
credited with 35 per cent, of the value of the grain and receive the straw. 

" II. For the south : 

(The respective duties of the outgoing and incoming tenants are sta- 
ted as above, but only 55 per cent of the value of the grain is awarded to 
the outgoing tenant the remainder going with the straw to the incomer 
who loses the summer's grazing). 

"The value of the crop shall be ascertained inthemannei provided 
by the lease of the farm. " 

In the event of the outgoing tenant being unwilling fo accept the terms 
suggested, the District Agricultural Executive Committee will recommend 
the Board to exeicise the powers of compulsion conferred on it by the Corn 
Production Act of 1917 (i). 


2 COL"NTY MARKETING SCHEMES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

• 

The Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries has issued the followingnoticewithregard to the County Marketing 
Schemes which are being set up on the initiative of the department. 

" The aim is primarily the organized marketing of surplus fruit and 
v^etables grown by small cultivators. I^ast year a certain amount of 
assistance was given to such cultivators by the department acting in asso- 
ciation with the Agricultural Organization Society (2) ; but only in four coun- 
ties were there schemes in operation on a comprehensive scale. These 
counties were Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Carnarvon, and Shropshire. 

" During the past* few months schemes have been taken up in a num- 
ber of other counties, notably East Sussex, West Kent, Notts, Surrey 


(1) See our issue for December 1917, page 75. 

(2) See our issue tor May 1917, pp. 15-24. 

5 * 
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Pembroke, and Essex, and at the present time there are seventeen counties 
where, through Marfeting Executive Committees formed by the Horti- 
cultural Sub-Commictees, organizations have been created for the system- 
atic collection and distribution of surplus produce. In most cases the 
scheme also provides for the preservation by canning, bottling, drying, etc., 
of perishable fruit and vegetables to be placed on the market at seasons of 
the year when fresh supplies are scarce. 

In addition to these 17 counties, 14 other counties are prepared to 
register societies, 7 have made arrangements for marketing, but not as 
yet by rostered societies, 4 have arranged for local markets, 4 others are 
considering preliminary organization or deciding to join other counties 
on a federated scheme. There are 46 counties in England and Wales 
where systematized marketing is in full swing. 

" In the departmental suggestions for organization, liberal allowance 
is made for the varying conditions existing in the different counties, all 
of which have to be taken into consideration in establishing suitable local 
depots. This elasticity of arrangement is appreciated and has been found 
to work excellently. For instance, in Bucks, Kent, Middlesex and parts 
of Sussex, the county organization consists chiefly of the establishment 
of stalls in the country markets and the bringing to these stalls of surpluses 
from the surrounding distxi..ts. This admittedly primitive method of 
handling a somewhat complex problem has prov^ extremely successful 
in a number of districts, notably East Grinstead, Chobham (Surrey), and 
Elanfairfechan. 

" In North Wales a federation of 6 counties has been arranged, which 
includes Anglesey, Denbigh, Flint, Carnan^on, Merioneth, and Mont- 
gomeryshire, with a Central Marketing Depot at Llandudno and sub- 
depots in each of the counties federated. 

It is hoped that a very important part in the establishment of vil- 
lage depots will be played by women’s institutes and similar bodies, which 
are expected to co-operate in the assembling and despatching of local sur- 
plus to the markets. Apart from the patriotic point of view, these schemes 
have a distinctly advantageous business side, as growers, large and small, 
market salesmen, small holders, farmers, allotment holders and gardeners’ 
societies have been called into conference with railway representatives 
upon the subject. Every county scheme has been started on co-operative 
lines wherever possible. The value of the shares having been made so 
low, iu order to come within reach of the smallest holder, accounts for the 
readiness with which capita^ has been raised in many counties, and offers 
splendid evidence of local feeling on the matter. ” 

ITALY. • . 

I. THE NEW SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURAL LEASES. — Gazzetta Uffictale del R^no 
d^Jtalia, Rome, No. 159, 6 Jtily 1918. 

By the lieutenancy decree No. 880, dated 30 Jtine*i9i8, the system 
of agiioilitural leases has been notably modified with.a view to sastisib'iog 
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the desires of tenants of rural holdings. This decree is the outcome of long 
study and ample discussion and may be divided into parts, concerned, res- 
pectively, with points of right and of procedure. 

The two first articles are inspired by the principle which informs Ar- 
ticle i of the lieutenancy decreeof 27 May 1915, No. 739, according to which 
" for all purposes of Article 1226 of the dvil code (t) the war is held to create 
a foru majeure not onlj when it renders the payment of debts impossible 
but also when it renders them excessively burdensome In obedience 
to this principle ArtiJe i authorizes a tenant to ask his landlord to contii- 
bute equally with himself to meeting expenses arising out of special loans 
which burden his holding, if the duty of meeting them by himself have 
become, owing to the war, too onerous. Thus a more equal distribution 
between the parties to a lease of the greater burdens imposed b> the war 
has become possible. 

In obedience to the same principle, and also with the objev.*t of satis- 
fying the needs of agricultural economy, Article 2 authorizes the modifi- 
cation of a lease the terms of which impose a replenishing of stock which 
would be too burdensome. 

That question connected with the revision cf aericultural leases which 
has been especially the subject of discussion is more directly dealt with in 
Article 3, The government has not thought it well to authorize a general 
revision of contracts which would allow landowners to participate in tbein- 
creased value of agricultural products, but has allowed the concession of 
special rights in those cases only in which a farm has 3delded an extra profit 
so considerable as to be more than double the rent paid in 1912 and in 1913, 
and in which the existence of such profit is ascertained when the war tax 
is levied. In these cases the governn^ent has not authorized an indefinite 
increase of rent bul only its increase by no more than 20 per cent of its 
former amount. 

These provisions naturally do not apply to leases of small holdings 
from which the tax on extra war profits is no*t due. ^ In their case the mora- 
torium established by the decree cf 6 May 1917, No. 871, and all the other 
rules imposed by that decree still hold good. However in the case of these 
holdings, where the respective positions of the parties to a lease is notably 
altered in favour of the tenant, the government has thought it jus' , in view 
of the compulsory moratorium which prevents the landlord from exercising 
bis rights, to allow that a rent increased by no more than 15 per cent, be 
required. 

Collective farms have been explicitly exduded from the effects of these 
measures in deference to the peculiar serial aims they have in view. 

The s^ond part of the decree concerns the institution and working 
of arbitrating com mi ttees of who are expected to solve on equi- 

table prindpies all disputes which arise out of the application of the pro- 
visions we have described. 

• 

(i) By this article the debtor need not pay compensation if force majeurt 01 chance pre- 
vent .him from fuiailmg his obligations or it he do what is forbidden him. 
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2 . CESSION OF AGRICUETURAI, MACHINES TO AGRICUETURISTS AND GROUPS 
OF AGRICULTURISTS. — Gazsetta Ufficiale de^ Regno d* Italia No. 187, Boine, 
8 August 1918. 

In order to promote more intenave cultivation tbe Mnistrj’ of Agri- 
culture lias been authorized by the decree No. 1057, dated 14 Julj’ 1918, 
to provide to agriculturists and thdr groupings the tractors and the other 
agricultural machines, with the material necessary to work them, wh*rh 
the Ministry of Agriculture has imported or will import from abroad 
and which it itself causes to be made by home enterprise. The ministry 
will fix the cost and method of obtaining these machines. It is forbidden 
that they be ceded gratis, even temporarily. 

Machines and material received from the Ministry of Agriculture can- 
not be transferred to a third party without the ministry’s authorizalion. 
If this rule be transgressed the ministry willimmediatdy , without formality, 
•withdraw the machines or material in question. 


JAPAN. 


THE COST OF LIVING AMONG JAPANESE TENANT FARMERS — Kokichi MORl- 
MOTO, Associate Professor of Economics in Tohoku Imperial Univeibity, 7 Standard 
vf Living in Japan — John Hopkins University Studiesm Historical and Political Science, 
The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1918. 


In 1913 an enquiry was made into the cost of living among 207 families 
of the tenants of the farms of the College of Agriculture in Hokkaido, 
the northern island of Japan. These farms were chosen as representative 
of the general economic conditions of the country. Each of the families 
was self-supporting and included from two to four children less than fifteen 
years old. Farming in these regions is more extensive than on the main 
island of Japan. But the climate is more severe and the farming season 
much shorter, and therefore the economic situation of the small farmers 
is not much different. 

Maize, wheat, beans, oats and potatoes are the principal crops. There 
are no dahies. The average area cultivated by a tenant's family is 12.6 
acres. Because the farms are owned by the government for scientific 
purposes a rent far below the usual rate is charged, and therefore the value 
of the right of tenancy is almost equal to the real value of the land. The 
average total, capital of the families investigated is 1330 yen* distributed 
as follows : 
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» 



Is 5 


Average capital 

Value in 

|P< 8 

Remarks 


yens 



Real estate (right ol tenancj 

750 82 

57 

Area of land, 12.6 acres 

Buildings | 

195-95 

1 15 

2.4 buildings covering JC15 0 feet 

Clothing 1 

162.82 

12 


Horses 

XO8.48 

8 

Number of horses, i 23 

Fmniture | 

58.47 

4 


Farm implements 

51.23 

3 


Chickens 

I 15 1 

1 

I 

Numbei of chickens, 2 58 

Hogs 

00 

d 

1 

Nnmlier ot hogs, 5.12 

Total . . . 

1 

1,329*79 

TOO 



The average income of each family is 5^9 which sum 76 per 

cent, comes from crops and ii per cent, from labour done for others. The 
labour each family expends on its own farm is not counted in this income. 


Soiirces of Incomt, 




i 


Sotzrce of income 

Value in 

a 

Remarks 



Pi 



•>CDS 



Crops 

451 66 

76 

Crops sold, 28930 yen 

Labour 

61.33' II 

Work on other farms 

Manures produced <m farm , . . 

24.50 

4 

Human waste, 556 gallons (40 gals, at 50 




sen); horse manure, 28,945 lbs atsosen. 

Horses 1 

*0.09, 


Chickens 

0.96 

4 

0,24 horses sold 

Hogs. 

085' 


0,13 hogs sold 

Sundries ... 

29 64 

5 

* 

Total . . .' 

58903 

100 



The expenditure of each family is 5^9-66 yen, that is 216.32 yen on 
farming (i) and 303.34 or 58 per cent, of the whole sum on living. Of 
the sum spent on living nearly 60 per cent, is spent on food, of which 53 
per cent, is produced on the farm and 45 per cei^ bought. The next lar- 
gest item is clothing which accounts for 9.3 per cent, of the expenditure. 
The cost of housing is only 2.6 per cent, although it includes the expense 

(i) These costs are distributed as follows : rent of land 29 05 yen ;sinkmE; fund 54 '^^ yen ; 
implements and furniture 10 30 yen. 
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of a siTildng fund. Each family owns its home but the housing conditions 
are very poor. The third great item, recreation, forms 6.6 per cent of the 
espenditure and consists mainly of smoking and pilgrimages. Lighting 
and heating come fourth, forming 5*9 per cent. The lighting is very inex- 
pensive ; but heating in these cold districts is important. Fuel is at present 
the wood gathered on the farm lands, but other supplies will soon be neces- 
sary and the problem of fuel will become serious. The expenditure on 
medical aid, 5 per cent., is comparatively high, mainly because the standard 
of living is too low. The following table shews the average expenditure 
of a family. 


Cost of Living. 


Items 1 

Amount in' 

1 

Percent. 

Items 1 

Amount in 

Percent. 

1 

yen 1 


1 

yen 

1 


Food (I) 

1 

181.077 

59.7 

Recreation ...... 

20.020 

6.6 

Clotliing 

28.302 

9.3 

Charity and religion . . 

6.924 

2-3 

Honsing 

7.962 

2.6 

Health 

14.748 

4 .S 

l^ightlng and heating. . 

X 8.060 

5-9 

Kdtication. 

4.258 

M 

Tazses and fees . « • . . 

XI .8621 

3*9 

Saving 

I.186 

0.4 

Society. . 

6.304 

2.1 

Other items 

2.636 

0.9 

1 


1 ! 

Total . . . 

• 

303.339 

100 — 


(i) The value of the food produced on the farm is 117.70 yen 


The daily diet of the farmers is very monotonous ; they eat almost 
the same dishes throughout the year. Their principal food is rice and bar- 
ley and their chief subordinate food vegetables. Each adult consumes 
on an average 3.45 go (0.164 gallons) of barley mixed with 1.95 go (0.094 
gallons) of rice a day. 

The expenditure on rice and barley constitutes 61.9 per cent, of the 
total expenditure on food, 34.7 per cent, being spent on rice and 27.2 per 
cent, on bailey. Only 8 per cent, is spent on animal food, that is &h, 
of which very little is eaten ; and the same percentage is all that is spent 
on the vegetables, consumed in large quantities, which are very cheap. 
ThefoUowingarticles of consumption come next morderof thepercentage 
spent on them : «*iso, 5.8 per cent. ; piddes, 4.8’ per cent. ; liquor [sa^ 
0.6 per cent. ; shoyu, o.2^r cent. ; sugar, 6.2 per cent. The total average 
cost of food per man per day is L2.x sen. 13 ie same quantity of food would 
cost 14,3 sen in Tokyo. 

These results are in agreement with those obtained by investigations 
in other districts. The statistics obtained in Shizuoka Prefecture shew 
that an average small farmer's fa^y of 6.3 members there has an income 
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of 816.75 yen, and that its total cost of living is 334.9 4^ cent, 

of the receipts, the expenditure on food being 194.45 yen or 56 per cent, of 
the cost of living. The average cost of a family's food in six farming 
regions in the Aichf Prefecture is 213.68 yen or 63 per cent, of the cost ot 
living. The Agricultural Association of Japan estimates that an average 
Japanese farmer's family spends 157 yen or 40 per cent, of the cost of living 
on food. Generally speaiing, the whole cost of living of a small farmer's 
family is about 300 yen of which from 40 to 60 per cent, is spent on food. 


SPAIN. 


THE UTILIZATION OF DESERTED CHILDREN FOR AGRICULTURE. — Real orden 
cucitlar del Ministirio de la Gohmacidn de 21 de jwno de 1918, Gaceta de Madiid^ 22 June 
191& 

In view of the dimensions of the rural exodus from Spain, caused by 
the present attractiveness of manufacturing industry to labour and by the 
uncertainty which the high cost of living has brought into the lives of the 
poor, the Minister of the Interior has sent to governors of provinces a cir- 
cular royal order which at once authorizes and invites the families of agri- 
culteists filling certain conditions to take deserted children into their 
homes and teach them practical agriculture. 

This measure aims at giving relief to necessitous children, atremedying 
to some extent the shortage of rural labour, and at settling in the country 
new elements of population, and increasing the rural population both 
immediately and prospectively. . 

The families of agriculturists to whom minors are thus entrusted must, 
in accordance with the order, fulfil the following conditions : 

a) The head of each family must preside over a legally constituted 
household ; 

b) The families must not suffer from any infectious disease ; 

c) They must have areputation for good conduct ; 

ij They must have other resources than such as are granted them for 
the maintenance of the minor entrusted to them ; 

e) They must not already include more than four children ; 

fj No head of one of these families must be a widower when a 
deserted child is entrusted to him. 

^ The provinces may draw on their revenues in order to make to agricul- 
turists in humble circumstances who receive these children payments of 
no more than 20 pesetas a month, to cease when the children reach sixteen 
years of age and the value of their work may be taken to equal the cost of 
their maintenance. Prizes and certificates of merit will be given to the 
families who have accepted no payment for takii^ the children and who 
have given them most care and shewn most interest in their agricultural 
training. 
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As regards the work of minors, the order provides that the clauses of 
laws in force, and the existing prohibitions in the matter of work which 
may injure children's health, be observed. A strict supervision will fur- 
ther have to be exercised in order to prevent the children from being ex- 
ploited, ill treated or badly brought up. Bor this purpose two members of 
the local council for the protection of childhood will frequently visit the 
minors placed in families, and inform themselves as to their conduct, their 
progress in work, and the teaching they receive in the households which 
shelter them. These visitors will report to the council on the inspections they 
make. 

The order establishes, finally, that the provincial governors will 
advise the Ministry of the Interior within a month as to the number of 
families in each neighbourhood ready to receive children. In this way 
it will be possible to pass deserted children from provinces where their 
number is excessive to others in which there is a lack of them. 


UNITED STATES 

PRIVATE COLONIZATION IN WISCONSIN. — Ely (Richard T.) of the University of 
Wisconsin, in The American Economic JRevuw, Vol. VIII, No. 3, September 1918. 

To be successful private colonization must accomplish three purposes : 
it must afford a reasonable profit to the persons selling the land and fi- 
nancing the enterprise ; it must give the settler and his family an oppor- 
tunity to work on the land, and gain a livelihood while working, to make 
a f&rm, and to acquire complete ownership thereof within a reasonable 
interval of time ; and it must enable each colony to advance the interests 
of society. 

Three colomes i|i Northern Wisconsin, situated respectively at Con- 
rath, in Rusk County and in Saw3 er County, seem to satisfy these demands. 

Great care was taken in selecting lands for them, and the attempt is 
made to secure only settlers capable of availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered them. An effort is made, moreover, to group settlers by 
nationalilies, while providing them vrith a common centre where they meet 
and undergo the fusing process of Americanization. 

Three plans are followed in making concessions of land : 

1) The land is sold unimproved, but the colonizing company offers 
its services ‘for the purchase of lumber, building supplies and live stock, 
which it furnishes to the settler at cost price, giving credit for them up 
to the amount of the first payment, and adding this to the prjce of the land. 
In other words, if a settler have to make a first payment of 1 500, the 
company will invest an equal sum in the equipment of the farm. 

2) Forty acres of land are granted, together vrith a one-storied 
house measurii^ 14 x 20 feet, a cow, a small pig, four chickens, mixed 
clover and timothy seed weighing one bushel, and assorted flower And 
vegetable seeds. The total cost varies from $ 1,100 to $ 1,350, and the 
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settler most make a cash payment of $ 250. He can obtain fuithcr lots 
of 40 acres each, paying for each of them from $ 750 to $ 1,000. 

3) Forty acres of land are granted with a house of one and a half 
stories covering 14 X 20 feet, a barn measuring 12 X 14 feet, seed as by 
Plan 2), a garden cultivator, a cross-cut saw, an axe, a brush scythe and 
a mattock. The total cost varies from $ 1,250 to $ 1,500 and the settler 
must make a cash payment of $ 400. He can obtain further land as by 
Half 2). 

The company also sets up model farms in the colonies, and these not 
only provide demonstrations of farming methods but also give work to 
the settlers in their early days, enabling them to supplement the yield of 
a farm with earnings. 

The company further sees that the .settlers enjoy all the advantages 
to which they are entitled — good roads, schools, conveyances to t^ke 
children to school, the telephone and the telegraph, and the service of county 
agricultural agents. 

The plans for the latest settlement in Sawyer County include the 
building of a new city, regard being paid to aesthetic considerations as 
well as those of convenience. 

The settlers in these colonies are encotiiaged to borrow money of 
the company in order to extend their activities, for instance for the purchase 
of cows. Sometimes the company furnishes a new settler with horse power 
before he is in a position to buy and keep horses himself. Finally, the 
company has organized cheese factories in the colonies. 

The development of each farm is carefully followed by the company 
On forms known as Settlers* Progress Record Chrds the building accom- 
plished, the area brought under cultivation and the area fenced, the 
number of cows, calves, horses, colts and pigs kept, the number of days* 
work done, the sum owed for stock and the sum owed to the bank, and the 
amount of the pnncipal and interest of the ptuchase-price paid, are noted. 
y ear by year in the case of every farm. 

The following are data as to the average position of settlers m the 
best colonies in Wisconsin. The average was taken from figures supplied 


by seventy families. 

Age of settler when land was bought 40 

Number of children in his family 3 

Number of acres in his farm 60.5 

Price paid per acre f 23.80 

Percentage of price paid in cash 22.2 

Net wor^ at time of purchase $ 705.92 

Annual increase in net worth 556.20 

Annual increase in value of land 88.05 

Amount of mortgage (for 49 cases) $ 1,402.42 

Average number of horses, 1.4 

Percentage of acreage cleared 11,6 

Percentage of acreage cultivated without removing stumps 18.4 
Percentage of acreage improved 30 
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When a faim is settled to the point which gives it valhe as a security 
the company grants a title to the settler, who in return mortgages the 
farm. This mortgage may be for twenty years at 6 per cent., the in- 
terest and principal being payable by amortization. The Federal Land 
Bank of this district, which is situated at St. Paul, is rendering great ser- 
vice in furnishing the funds needed for land settlement. The clearing 
of land increases its value so rapidly that sometimes within three or four 
years the 50 p^r cent, of its value which a settler can borrow on his land 
and the 20 per cent, which he can borrow on his buildings from the Federal 
Land Bank are equal to, or even greater than, the amount of the original 
mortgage on che land. The burden of carrying the loan is thus transferred 
to the bank, and the settler has thirty-five years in which to pay for his 
land, interest being at the rate of. 5 % per cent, with an additional i per 
cent, for amortization. If the amount borrowed from the bank exceed, 
the debt on the land, the settler has a surplus which he can use to buy stock 
or to improve the land. 

It is probable that a colony oi the description of these in Northern 
Wisconsin should extend over at leat 20,000 acres, while it would have 
still greater chances of success if its area were 50,000 acres. 

The newly organized American Association for Agricultural Legisla- 
tion has recognized the need forstudyinglandsettlement and has appointed 
a committee haring such dut\. Investigations in Kansas, .^kansas, 
Washington, Ohio and Wisconsin have already been undertaken and 
there is every likelihood that they will be carried out in all the States of 
the Union. 
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Origin of the Institute and Summary of tehs International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agiiculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern- 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the[ Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, Vegetable and ani, 
mal products, trade in agiiculturol produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various m'jrkcts ; 

(б) communicate the abo\e infoimalion as soon as possible to tho.^e 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showhing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any eflective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri- 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

if) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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IV 

36 

JA^AK 

I 

37 

g LtnCEMBURQ 

V 

38 

Mexico 

UI 

$9 

Montenegro 

V 

40 

Netherlands 

IV 

4 T . 

Dutch Easi Indies .. . 

IV 

42 

Nicaragua 

\ 

43 

Norway 

IV 

44 

Ottoman Empire....... 

1 

45 

Paraguay 

V 

46 

Perslv 

IV 

47 

Peru 

V 

48 

Portugal 

IV 

49 

Roumanxa 

I 

50 

Russia 

I 

51 

Salvador 

V 

52 

p San Marino 

V 

53 

Serbia 

in 

54 

Spain 

I 

55 

Sweden 

IV 

36 

Switzerland 

IV 

57 

1 UNlTSDSTATSa 

I 

58 

1 Uruguay 

V 

Ssereta 
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PRINCIPAI/ WEIGHTS, MEASURES AKD MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH EQUIVAI/ENT& 


I Cadastral aipent (Htmgaiy) 

« 

Z. 422 OI 

acies 

X Centinietre 

BE 

0 - 3937 X 5 

inches 

X Cho (6o ken) (Japan) 


119.30327 

yards 

I Ciom (xoo heller) (Anstria^Hnngaxyj 


rod. 

at par 

1 CtOTPn (xoo Qire} (Denmark, Norway, Sweden) 


15 . xVsd. 

at par 

1 Dedatine (2 tchetwert) (Russia} 


2.69966 

acres 

1 Dinar, gold (xoo para) (Serbia) 



at par 

I DoUai, gold ($) (xoo cents) (United States) 

B 3 

4 «. 5 /i 6 <<. 

at par 

I Drachm, gold (xoo lepta) (Gxcece) 


9 33/64^ 

at par 

I HgSHE^tian Santar 


99.0498 

lbs. 

t Feddan Masri (24 Kirat Kamel} (Bgypt) 

OH 

r.03805 

acres 

X Florin, gold, or Gulden (xoo cents) (Netherlands) 


X 5 . 7 53/54^2. 

at par 

I Franc (zoo centimes) (France) 


9 »M. 

at par 

I Gramme 


0.03527 

oz. 

z Hectare 


2.47x09 

acres 

I Kilogramme 

B. 

2.2 

lbs. 

z Kilometre 


XO93.613 

yaids 

z Kokott (zo To) (Japan) 


X.58726 

quarts 

i I,ei, gold (zoo baxii) (Kumania) 

ms 

s’sM- 

at par 

X Ueu (xoo statinki) (Bulgaria) 


9 S 3 / 64 <J. 

at per 

I 14 ra (xoo centesimi, (Italy) ^ 

« 

9 MM 

at par 

% 


i 0.21998 

gallons 

z X4txt 






f 0,0275 

btishels 

X Njark (xoo Ffennige) (Germany) 

S3 

II 3/4<f. 

at par 

x Mark (xoo penni) (Finland) 


9 33 / 64 <i. 

at par 

I Metre 

— 

3.28084 

feet 

x Milreis, gold (Brazil) 


25 . 2^/64^. at par 

I Milreis, gold (Portugal) 


43. 5 ^ 9 /ud, at par 

X Peseta, gold (zoo coitimus) (Spain) 

mt 

9 »M- 

at par 

X Peso, gold (zoo centavos) (Argentina) 

« 

$ 5 . ii37/64<i. at par 

X Pound, Turkish, gold (zoo piastres) (Ottoman Bmpire) 


z85. 0 X5/64d. 

at par 

z Pond (Swedoi) ^ 

as 

0.937x2 

lbs. 

j Quintal 

»« 

X. 9^843 

cwts. 

X Rouble, gold (xoo kopeks) (Russia) 


25 . l 3 /$d. 

at par 

X Rupee, silver (x6 annas) (British India) 


IS. bd. 

at par 

X Talari (20 piastres) (Egypt) 


45. z xz/oj^. at par 

z Verst (Russia) 


X166.64479 

yards 

z Yen, s^d (s fnn or xoo sen) (Japan) 

>■ 

2 S.O as^lud, at par 

I Zentnei (Gemzany) * 


110.23171 

lbs. 
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JAPAN. 

THE POSITION OF CO-OPERATION IN 1916. 

OFIflCIAI, source: 

Thirty- THIRD statistical report op the department op agriculture and commerce of 
Japan. Tokeo, 1918, 

We have already reported the position of co-operation in Japan three 
times in this review. In September 1910 we published a detailed statistical 
report founded on the report which the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce had published in the previous November, In J anuary 1913 
we showed the progress made from 1909 to 1911, and in November 1917 we 
described the condition of co-operation on 31 December 1915, This paper 
will explain the development since that date of the various institutions, 
Det us recall that Japanese law divides co-operative societies into four 
classes : 

a) co-oporative credit societies which aim at procuring for their members 
the capital they need for their industry and at providing them, at the same 
time, with a means of effecting savings and practising thiift ; 

b) co-operative selling societies which aim at selling the produce of 
the industry of their members, either undertaking the final process to which 
such produce is subjected or not ; 

c) co-operdiive buying societies which aim at bujing and at reselling 
to members the requisites of their industry and trade and also articles of 
primarj'" necessity ; 

co-operative societies of production which aim at applying the final 
process 10 the produce of their members or at facilitating the^employment 
of requisites by their members. 
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We shoTild note that, in spite of this classificaticn, the law allows one 
co-operative society to exercise several of these functions at the same time. 
The societies may have limited or unlimited or guaranteed liabilitj-, 

§ I. The number or co-operative societies erom 1907 to 1916. 


Bearing these facts in mind, we will rapidly review the increase in the 
number of co-operative societies from 1907 to 1916. The following table 
shows the number of societies of each kind on 31 December of each year ; 


Categories 

of coK>peratlve sodeties 

1907 

1908 

1909 

19x0 

X9IX 

Z 9 X 3 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Co-operative credit sodeties . • . 

1,543 

1,734 

1,966 

3,236 

*,534 

2,673 

*,767 

2,930 

3,013 

3,070 

Cooperative sdling sodeties . . 

166 

175 

aoo 

217 

333 

320 

*33 

334 

#234 

331 

Co-operative baying societlgs . . 

597 

714 

756 

77 * 

787 

673 

641 

599 

535 

448 


53 

67 

6S 

78 

114 

II7 

138 

143 

133 

134 


3^3 

419 

460 

503 

535 

5 X 0 

*491 

498 

461 

403 

Co-opexative sodeties of prodnc- 
tion and sale 

xox 

113 

1*5 

136 

150 

138 

X38 

139 

141 

127 

Co-operativesocieties of production 
pnidiase 

56 


49 

49 

5 * 

44 

43 

41 

37 

39 

Co-operatb/ie sodeties of sale, par- 
cbase and prodnction .... 

ZX 3 

170 

ai 4 

333 

*34 

*45 

341 

043 

330 

195 

Go-opezative sodetes of credit ,and 
sale 

13 

ax 

30 

581 

•395 

384 

378 

370 

400 

370 

Co-opetaUve sodeties of crecUt and 
purchase 

188 

470 

838 

1,339 

1,636 

1,995 

3 , 25 * 

2,479 

3,583 

2,693 

Co-operative sodeties of credit and 
prodnctian 

3 

7 

10 

14 

15 

27 

32 

37 

39 

S 3 

Oo-opezative sodeties of aedit, 
sale and parchase 

X 35 

sax 

7 D 3 

1,063 

1459 

1,948 

3,333 

*,♦61 

3,608 

*,795 

Oo-opexative societies of credit, 
ptodoction and sale . . • • . 

X 

X 

4 

14 

33 

38 

59 

73 

90 

1x7 

Oo-opecative sodeties of credit, 
production end paidiase , . • 

3 

XX 

19 

36 

40 

45 

45 

46 

57 

36 

Co-operative societies of credit, 
pcodncHon, sale andpnxdiese 

*9 

1 X 6 

*54 

369 

475 

636 

765 

878 

946 

1.044 

llotal . . . 

3 >S <3 

4,391 

5,690 

7,308 

8/565 

9,683 

10,455 

xi,x6o 

11,509 

11,753 


As is seen, the co-operative movement, seeninits entirety, made conti- 
nuots progress in the years considered. If we go into details we find that 
the same remark holds good for the cooperative societies o? credit, of credit 
and purchase, of credit, sale and purchase, and of credit, production, sale 
and purchase, that is for the four categories of co-operative sodoties most 
numerous in JajAn. It holds good also for the two small categori^ — the 
sodeties of credit and production and of credit, production and sale. Hie 
other categories show fluctuations, even sometimes a marked retrogression. 
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Thus the purchasing societies, which numbered 597 ^9^7 and 787 in 

1911, had afterwards a falling membership which was 673 in 1912, 641 in 
1913, 599in 1914, 535in 1915 and 448in 1916. Andthe co-operative socie- 
ties of purchase and sale, which numbered 363 in 1907 and as many as 535 
in 1911 had decreased by 25 in the nest year and were only 402 in 1916. 

We will now notice the distribution of co-operative societies in accor- 
dance with their formof organization, that is according to whether they have 
limited or unlimited liability or limited and guaranteed liabihtj' : 


Categories 

of co-operatxve societies 

limited 

liability 

Unlimited 

Uabiht? 

societies 

Societies 
having limited 
and 

guaranteed 

liabUity 

Total 

Co-operative societies of credit . . 

*.873 

1,151 

46 

3,070 

Cooperative selling societies • . . 

190 

19 

12 

221 

Co-operative buying societies . • . 

366 

76 

6 

448 

Co-operative societies of production 

II7 

15 

2 

134 

Co-operative societies of sale and 
purchase 

292 

97 

13 

402 

Co-operative societies of production 
and sale 

103 

23 

I 

127 

Co-operative societies of productign 
and purchase 

20 

8 

X 

29 

Co-operative of sale, purdtase and 
production 

146 

41 1 

8 

195 

Co-operative societies of credit and 
sale 

332 

36 

2 

370 

Co-operative of credit and purchase 

1,893 

752 

47 

2,692 

Co-operative of credit and prodiiction 

30 

19 

4 

53 

Co-operative of credit, sale and pro- 
duction . • . 

X.857 

868 

70 

2,795 

Co operative societies of credit, pro- 
duction and sale 

IZO 

6 

X 

117 

Co-operative societies of credit, pro- 
duction and purchase 

41 

14 

I 

56 

Co-operative of credit, production, 
sale and purchase 

677 

335 

32 

• 

1,044 

General total • . • 

8,047 

3,460 

246 

«.753 


The predominance of limited liability societies, which constitute more 
than two thirds or precisely 68.4 per cent, of the total, is dear. Unlimited 
liability sodeties take a far lower place, constituting 29.4 per cent, of the 
total. The number of sodeties havii^ limited and guaranteed liability l!s 
insignificant ; they constitute only 2.09 per cent, of the total. 
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§ 2. The associatioks of producers of stapi^b articles. 

» 

« 

These associations, which next invite onr attention, aim at grouping 
individuals producing the same articles in order to protect them against 
evil trade practices and to spread the good reputation of their produce. 
For a certain time the associations were abolished, because thej' tended in- 
evitably to become monopolists, but manj of them were reconstituted in the 
last quartjr of the nineteenth century, and in i88i and 1882 rules for their 
control were promulgated by the prefectoral administrations. The latter 
obtained however few results. The lack of measures of this kind was still 
felt, and therefore in 1887 the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce pu- 
blished model rules for the 'collection of produce bj associations of pro- 
ducers,andin iSqirulesfor thecontrolof these corporations. Thiscontrol 
was not efiective until 1897, when the government promulgated the law on 
associations of exporting producers which considerably strengthened the 
co-operative bo nd . The law aimed at preventing the production and export 
of goods of inferior quality and at ending evil trade practices, but the sphere 
within which it could be applied was very narrow and it was little adapted 
to existing needs. In 1900 a law was passed which really constitutes the 
charter of associations of producers, ^ese may be formed only with the 
consent of two thirds of the producers of the district and the authoriza- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. When once they are 
established all producers of the district must belong to them unless ex- 
empted by a decision of the minister. They have the right to form among 
themselves federations w'hich are legal persons. 

Most of these producers’ corporations have a commercial or industrial 
character, but a fair number of an agricultuial nature are found. Such agri- 
culttual associations weie, at the end of 1916, the 251 associations of cocoon 
and silk producers which had 18 federations, the 60 associations and the 
federation of rice growers, the 37 associations and the two federations of 
merchants of carpenters' timber, the 34 associations and the federation of 
charcoal-burners, the 14 associations and the 3 federations of orange- 
growers, the 13 associations of sugar-refiners, the 13 associations of dairy- 
men, etc. 


I 3. The agricubturai, societies. 


Besides the co-operative societies and the associations of producers 
We Ought to notice some great agricultural comjfenies, numbering 485 at 
the end f 1916. The following tableshows their objects and their financial 
importance ; 
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Nuaber 

Paid-upcapital 

(yen) 

Reserves 

(yen) 

Reclaiming of wilderness and farm- 

• ing. 

72 

15.318,903 

2,218,456 

Forestry 

42 

2,198,412 

406,634 

Nursery ». 

20 

18^075 

11,960 

Sericulture 

131 

333.724 

22,196 

Stock and daily f aiming 

81 

1,046,327 

36.141 

Kscicultuie 

19 

1,156.450 

21,500 

Fisheiv 

96 

7.654.298 

494,102 

Wh cle fibking 

6 ' 

3 389,600 

184,269 

Variorc. , . 

18 

46a u66 

21,750 

• « « 

485 

31.746,455 

3,417,008 


From 1907 to 1913 these companies developed constantly. Since 
the outbreak of war some of them have disappeared, but the figmes show* 
ing their paid-up capital reserve in 1916 greatly exceed those for 1913, and 
too much importance must not therefore be attached to the slight fall in 
their number. 
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Position of agricultural conifanios at the end of 1916 . 


Tear 

Various kinds of company 

Number 

Share capital 

yen 

i 

^aid-^p capital 

yen 

Reserves 

yen 

ff 

1907 

Joint stock cos 

133 


10,117,2x5 

3*1,052 


I,td. liability cos, 

i «5 

— 

1,613.278 

69,680 


Unltd. liability cos 

51 

— 

334.699 

6,393 


Total . . . 

309 

— 

13,035.192 

387.125 

1908 

Joint stock cos 

139 

— 

9,137.178 

452,918 


I/td. liability cos 

131 


3,078.150 

52,179 


XJnltd. liability cos. 

62 

— 

1.853.809 

130,986 


Totdl . . . 

; 332 

— 

13.069,137 

636,083 

1909 

Joint stock cos 

155 

— 

10,547.284 

337.281 


I,td. liability cos 

I 138 

— 

1.596,130 

52,943 


XJnltd, liability cos 

1 76 

— 

1,609,408 

204.375 


Total , . . 

369 

— 

14,753,832 

594,799 

1910 

Joint stock cos 

X72 

— 

11,335,425 

536,219 


Ltd. liability cos 

145 

— 

2,132,229 

64,524 

t 

Umtd. liability cos . 

69 

— 

3,426,865 

250,535 

I 

Total . . . 

386 

— 

16,894.519 

851,278 

1911 

Joint Stock cos 

183 


13,190,234 

910,724 


Ltd. liability cos 

166 

— 

1,847,319 

' 69,946 


XJnltd. liability cos. ....... 

73 

— 

2,970,928 

392,504 


Total . . . 

422, 

— 

18,008,481 

*,373,174 

X 9 X 2 

J<^t Stock cos 

ri 9 i 

— 

’14.099,342 

854,862 


Ltd. liability cos 

’ 195 

— 

2,253,415 

132,604 


XJnltd. liability cos 

. 89 

— 

9,982,185 

221,852 


Total . . . j 

475 

— 

26,334,942 1 

1,209,318 

1913 

Joint stock cos 

X98 

— 

19,401,866 j 

1,116,125 


Ltd. liability cos. 

196 

— 

2,329,750] 

112,637 


1 XJnltd. liability cos 

102 

— 

5,919,4961 

i 269,908 

1 

1 Total . . . 

496 

— 

27,651,112 

1,498,670 

1914 

1 Joint stock cos 

198 

— 

20,826,692 

1,401,884 


Ltd. UabUity cos - . 

202 

— 

2,8^»i,257 1 70,561 


XJnltd. liabilitv cos I 

91 

— 

3,516,448 

316,153 


Total . . . 

491 

— 

27,235,397 

1.788,598. 

1915 

Joint stock cos 

202 

32,510,077 

18,510,820 

1,406,029 


Litl liability cos , 

195 

3,053*030 1 

2.705,069 

82,890 


XJnltd, liabilitv cos. 

1 95 

10,533,027 

xo,520,4I8 

2,342,514 


Total • . . 

492 

46,096,134 

31,736,307 

3.831.433 

19x6 

Joint sto<k cos 

186 

30,956,095 

19,197.924 

948,437 


Ltd, liability cos 

201 

3,154,780 1 

2,798,014 

■ 407,640 


Unltd. liability cos 

98 

9,796,123 

9,750,517 

2,060,931 


Total . . - 

485 

43,906,998 

1 

31,746.455 

3,417,008 





mSCEl/I/ANEOUS nSTEOEMATION REEATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ALGERIA. 

NATIVE AGRICUIrTU^AI# SOCIETIES* — VAfnque Froftfatse, Paris, September and 
October 1918. * 

The Director ot Agiictdture, M. Brunei, working with M. Rolland, in- 
spector of native agricultural education, is endeavouring to lorm native 
agricultural societies {djenida^el-fcllahja) of which the object will be to give 
to cultivators having the necessary knowledge of agricultuie regular ha- 
bits of work and thf^ means to carry on scientific cultivation. 

The contemplated organization groups a certain number cf fellahs 
under a directing council composed of administrators and agriculturists 
both European and native. This council determines the time and the depth 
of ploughing, the selection and the dipping in sulphate of seeds, the utiliza- 
tion of manures, and weeding, harvest, threshing, etc. Members engage to 
follow the rules fixed in a book of charges, and a director of cultivation in- 
sists, on pain of penalties, that cultivation be effected in accordance with 
these rules. 

In return, members receive the advances (seed and live and other stock, 
etc.) necessar}” to enable scientific cultivation. These advances, which are 
alwaj's repayable, are made with the funds of the native thrift societies, 
the funds of the douars and the grants of the administration. They are re- 
mitted to the persons interested who must pay them at once and in their 
entirety into the fund of the djenv-elr-fellahia. The fellahs thus receive a 
technical education and become accustomed to administering their society. 
They naturally sre interested in the distribution of profits w hich must ensure 
the repa3rment of advances and the institution of a common fund and a re- 
serve fund. The common fund guarantees the complete repa5rment of ad- 
vances and allows the purchase of the agricultural material of which com- 
mon use can be made. The reserve fund serves to give relief to agricul- 
tural societies which, by their misfortune or other causes, arc in need of 
help ; and it also is a guarantee that the working of these societies will have 
sequence. 

The first djepida-el-fellahi^ was organized in the commune of the Eulmas 
among the Ouled Sabor : goo hectares divided into lots of 60 hectares each 
were let at the rate ol 6 francs a hectare. Each lot is granted to two land- 
less natives who also receve 5,000 francs in repayable ^advances, repre- 
senting a plough costing 400 francs, four oxen , two mules and a harrow. An 
equal sum is allotted to them for the purchase of seed aud fodder. Other 
analagous agricultural societies will be beginning their activities when these 
lines appear in print. 
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The formation of native agriciiltural societies has two objects, that of 
developing and, especially, improving cultivation, and of thus increasing 
the yield of the lands cultivated by natives, and that of ensuring a better 
employ of local funds, notably the funds of native thrift societies which, if 
distributed in insufficient sums, too often find their way to the usurer. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Ttm WESTRAEIAN FARMERS, DTD. — “bireclois* Report md Balmc. Sheet of the 
Westralian Farni^Sf Ud.t year ended May 1917. P»arth. 

Although it was foxmed only shortly before the outbreak of the 
wax and its aevelopmeut has consequently been retarded by the ab- 
normal conditions prevailing, the Westralian Farmers, Ltd., has made 
very substantial progress, notably in regard to the co-operative sale of 
agricultural produce. Acting as agents for the Gk>vernment of Western 
Australia under their scheme for the acquiring and shipping of wheat, the 
company’ handled in the 1916 season 1,954,540 bushels, out of a total of 
14,946,318 bushels for the ^ate. In the 1917 season the company receiv- 
ed 5,153,550 bushels, worth £1,030,710, out of a total quantity of 
131665^000 bushels. The company, regarding itself as a trustee for the 
farmers, took every possible precaution to safeguard the wheat handled. 
Every stack under its control was roofed with iron and screened on ell 
sides and the company’s representatives were constantly at wcik repairing 
the bags. 

A considerable trade is done by the company in the supply of corn 
sacks. Owing to the fluctuations in the j ate market this is a difficult busi- 
ness, and though in the business 5"ear 1916-17 the company provided 
for a considerable increase on the sales of the previous year, their early 
shipment (booked at very favourable rates; was soon exhausted and fur- 
ther purchases had to be made cn a rising market. It was mainly due to 
the persistent representation® made to the government of Australia through 
the instrumentality of the company, tha: the 10 per cent, duty imposed in 
1914 on com sacks imported &cm India was abolished. 

The company has taken over the sole agency fer the distributicn of 
the machinery and other requisitcs^manufactrred by the State Implement 
Works cf Western Australia^— an arrangement which, in the words of the 
report for the 3"ear 1916-17, combines all the advantages of public (/wn- 
ership and co-operative distributicn. ” It is anticipated that the com- 
pany" will also be able tc get into tcuch with implement manufacturers in 
other ccuntries and that this branch of its business will develop rapidly. 

Agricultural insurance is another important branch cf the company’s 
business which has become firmly established. Already the company 
is handling a very large percentage of the agricultural insurances of West- 
ern Australia, A reduction of about 30 %onthe previously existing rates 
has been secured and a further reduction is anticipated. 
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The nominal capital of the company is £60,000 divided into shares 
of the value of £i each. On May 31st., 1917, 32,821 shares had been is- 
sued. Of these a small number were fully paid, but on the great bulk of 
the shares calls have only been made up to 7 s. 6 i. Allowing for arrears 
in payment of calls, the paid up share capita was £9,788. 

The profit in 1916-17 was £X2, 757 as compared with £5,260 in 1915-16. 

Contrary to the practice in most countries, agricultural co-opeiation 
in Western Australia has begun by the establishment of a central body 
and has preceded, by a process of decentralization, to the formation of lo- 
cal societies. 

The report for 1916-17 of the Westralian Farmers, states that about 
sixty local co-operative companies either had been formed or were in pro- 
cess of formation under the auspices of the central company. 

** The scheme of decentralization, " says the report, brings the prac- 
tice of co-eperation right home to the farmer on his holding. It makes 
co-operation possible in every line of business — importing, exporting, 
wholesaling and retailing. The individual farmer, holding a share in his 
local co-operative company, participates in the profits arising out of the 
prifiiary handling and retailing of his products and supplies. Further, 
through his Cl mpany's share, or his own share, in the Central Company, 
he participates also in the exporting and importing profits made on hand- 
ling those same products and supplier. " 


HUNGARY. 


CO-OPfiRATION IN’ HUNGARY IN’ iyi6. — fyUioml Co-opc/a^ive BiUlehthj iitb. year, 
No. 9, I^ondon, September 1918. 

Thc^ Union of Hungarian Co-operative Societies groups all the co- 
operative societies in Hungary. They included in 1916 the National Cen- 
tral Creda Society which had 2,425 members ; the Union of Distiibuting 
and Selling Societies or the Havgyff which comprised 1,386 societies ; the 
Central Organization of Christian Societies which had 470 members ; the 
Hungarian Mutual Insurance Company which inelvded 800 sceieti<s ; the 
Union of Raifle-sjn Sf cieties of S^'eb^nbuigea which included 184 Raifi'ci- 
sen, 59 d^slnbutin;. and 9 other co-cp<.:alhv sccictics ; the Sccuty cf Ser- 
bian Agricultural SocRlics which had 367 2n^:mbeis ; the Centiai Oagani- 
zation of Fruit Selling Secit ties and C(»-cp..r£»tivc Dislillerit s or the Fmeivs 
which had 300 members. Altogether 6,072 sc'cictits were afiiliated to the 
Union. 

In the summer of 1916 a law was passed which 'forbade auy but large 
societies to manufacture alcohol. Small faimers Iherefcre found them- 
selves compelled cither to cease distilhrgor to unite foim co-cpcif.live 
distilleries. By the'end of the year 350 co-operalive d^slille • ics existed. bi:t 
this number was reduce d to 300 b3" amalgamation. T: was only the effec- 
tive help of the union that ma.de such rapid development possible. With 
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the aid of the State a central co-operative organization, the Fructus, was 
created. It comprises all the co-operative, communal and government 
distilleries. Its aim is to represent the interests of the societies, to form and 
organize new societies, to help them in their initial stages, and to help 
credit and trading transactions. All distilleries, co-operative, ccmmunal 
and governmental, must be members of the Fructus. 


NORWAY. 

THE WHOI/ESAIE SOCIETY OF THE AGEICULTUEAI, SOCIETIES IN 19x7. — 
terncUtonsU Co-operative BMletiHf I^ondon, October, 1918. 

. Agricultural co-operation in Norway is making rapid progress. The 
Wholesale Society of the Agricultural Societies (Landhusholdningsels- 
fcabemes raelleslqob) increased its turnover in 1917 by 5 Va million crowns, 
from 16,700,000 crs. to 22,377,000 crs. In the year 1913-14 the cor- 
responding amount was only 7,702,507 crs. The Wholesale Society sup- 
plies its affiliated societies, numbering 859 and having a membership of 
28,854, chiefly with feeding stuffs, manures, machinery, etc. During 1917 
the turnover of feeding stuffs somewhat declined, owing to difficulties of 
transport whilst that of manures increased from 19,400 tons to*34,200 
tons. The seed department had to contend against many difficulties. 
The increase by 50 per cent, of the turnover of the agricultural machiiltery 
department is no doubt due to enhanced prices. 

On I January the Wholesale Society took over the machinery 
factory " Globus ” at Bremensdal. This is situated near a railway and 
river and has good railway connections with the whole country. The So- 
ciety also owns a mill and silo at Kambo, valued at 1,869,000 frs., which 
began activities on 20 April IQ17, and in spite of all difficulties have 
made satisfactory progress. The net surplus of the societj* amounted to 

348,170 CIS. 


RUSSIA. 

THE ALIrRDSSIAN CENTRAI, ASSOCIATION OF FEDIT GROWERS AND MARKET 
— The Russim Co-operator, Vol. 3, No. ii, I#ondoii, October 1918. 

Last April a new central co-operative organization was foimcd at a con- 
ference held at Moscow. The conference was attended by representatives 
of twenty co-operative societies interested in the sale and treatment of 
frtdt and vegetables, and by delegates of the council of the All-Rrssian Co- 
operative Congresses, and of the Moscow Karodny Bank wb’ch was chiefly 
responsible for its convocation. ^ 

It decided on the formation of the new organization wh"ch should 
aim princip^y : a) at promoting and regulating the maiketing of raw and 
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treated fndt and vegetables ; h) at helping individual growers to follow 
better methods when dr3?ing and preserving fruit and vegetables ; and c) at 
helping co-operative societies of fruit and vegetable growers to obtain 
seeds, manures and other material necessary to them. 

The conference was also attended by some representatives of consu- 
mers' credit societies and agricultural societies in districts in which horti- 
culture is important but horticulturists have not yet formed their special 
organizations. The following provinces were thus represented: Jaroslav, 
Kostroma, Vladimir, Kaluga, Nijni-Novgorod, Rjazan and Tambov. 
Among the most important horticultural organizations represented were 
the Rostov (province of Jaroslav) Union of Market Gardeners, which groups 
22 associations for dr3dng vegetables and one for producing chicory, the 
Murom Union of Vegetable Growers, and many artels which dry and pre- 
serve fruit and vegetables. t 

Practically all the societies which took part in the conference decided 
to join the new association and subscribe for its shares. The Moscow Na- 
rodny Bank acquired 1,000 shares valued at 250,000 roubles ; and the Ja- 
roslav Union of Credit Associations subscribed for 100 shares. 

The conference elected the board and council of the new association. 

Of the various kinds of work the association undertakes it attaches 
special importance tc that of promoting and co-operatively organizing the 
drying and preserving of vegetables. In Russia this industry has almost 
entirely originated during the war. Before the war’the country produced 
only from 3,000 to 3,500 tons of dried vegetables in a year. In iqly the 
industr}’’ was being practised in sixteen provinces, particularly in the Ro- 
stov district of the province of Jaroslav, and brought into the market more 
than 15,000 tons of dried fruit and vegetables. 

It was estimated that the harvest of 1918 would enable the new asso- 
ciation to market more than 2,000,000 roubles' worth of vegetables, that 
of 1919 more than 41,000,000 roubles' worth. 

The association charges its members a commission of 2 pel cent, on 
its sales on their behalf, and 5 per cent, on its purchases for them of va- 
rious implements and requisites. These charges pio^nde a capital for cover- 
ing expenses. 


UNITED STATES.I 

* 

THE jVtARKETiyG ORGANIZATION OF CREA 3 ^IERIES IN WISCONSIN AND ItflN- 
NESOTA — Potts (Roy C ) in Bulletin No. 6q, of the United States Departxjienl of 
Agriculture, 23 July 1918 

The methods employed in selling milk and cream to cieameries have 
been maikedlj" changed of late years. Before cream separators were ge-' 
nerallj" used on farms practically cveij" creamery obtained its supply of 
raw material from faims in it^ own neighbourhood or from skimming sta- 
tions reached by waggon routes. Repeats obtained in 1915 from 900 crea- 
meries in Wisconsin and Minnesota showed that onlj’ 27 of th<;m received 
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only whole milk, wHle 243 received both milk and cream and 630 separated 
cream only. ♦ 

Usually local co-operative creameries required a faimer either to pay 
the costs of collecting the milk or cream or to pay the costs of delivering 
it in person or otherwise. Reports from 127 creameries in Wisconsin 
showed that 71 included the cost of collection in working expenses while 
54 charged the supplier with it and two combined these two methods. The 
cost of collection varied from 0.5 to 4.6 cents per pound of butter fat, aver- 
aging about 1.7 cents. 

In some creameries suppliers usually delivered their cream once in 
two or three days but in some only once a week. 

The average cost of transporting cream by railroad to 40 centralizing 
creameries was reported to be 1.63 cents per pound of butter fat. This 
did not however inqlude costs of collection or of delivei^ at the recchdng 
or consigning station. 

The infrequent deliveries of cream to creameries brought about the 
marketing of a considerable quantity of cream of inferior quality. There- 
fore about 15 per cent, of the creameries of Minnesota which reported as to 
this point had adopted a system of grading cream. Usually two grades 
were set and a premium of 2 or 3 cents per pound of butter fat paid for the 
better grade. Many creameries reported that they were in favour of grad- 
ing and intended to practise it. 

It is the usual practice of the co-opeiative creameries of Wisconsir 
and^nnesota to divide net receipts among suppliers in piopoiiion to the 
amount of butter fat each has supplied. About 80 per cent, of those in 
Minnesota paid their suppliers once a month and 15 per cert, twice a month. 
The non-co-operative creameries of Mirneseta were about equally divided 
as regarded their practice of paying once a month, twice a month or at the 
time of d^livery^ Of 250 Coreamerics in Wisconsin 48 percent, paid monthly, 
39 pet cent, twice a month, and the rest cither eveiy two weeks or every 
week. Xearly all the centralizing creameries paid fer each consignment of 
cream as it was received. 

It was found thai^ skimmed milk was usually returned to suppliers 
who had delivered w’hcue milk at the rate of about 80 per cent . of the amount 
of whole milk delivered. As to butteimilk, the countiy crcamtiies usually 
contracted to sell it to a supplier or other legular buyer at 10 cents a can 
or I to I % cents a gallon. Creameries in large towns oft.n sold it tc ho- 
tels and other businesses at iiom 2 to 10 cents a gallon. 

Ice-cream was manufactured as a by-product in ab^ut 20 per cent, 
of the creameries in Wisconsin and 2.1 per cent, cf those in Minnesota, 

Butter was usually sent to market, wc-ekty or twice a week asfrovided 
by agreements, in refrigerator cars. About 90 per cent, of the creameries 
used ice rather than any mechanical means of refrigeration, for the sake of 
cheapness. 

The various buyers of creamery butter may be divided into consumeis, 
retailers, jobbers and wholesale dealtis. About 4 per cent, of the butter 
produced by creameries in Wisconsin and 6 per cent, of that produced in 
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Minnesota was sold to the suppliers of the cream. Of these nearly all in 
the case of some creameries obtained their butter from these creameries, 
but in the case of others the sales to suppliers were limited. Of the to- 
tal amount of butter produced in Minnesota less than 7 per cent, was sold 
to retailers, in Wisconsin about 15 per cent. 

The towns to which butler was mainly consigned to wholesale dealers 
were Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadelphia, which received about 
two thirds of the butter produced in the two States. Chicago received 
about one half of Wisconsin's butter and less than 15 per cent, of Mnne- 
sota’s ; while over one half of Minnesota's butter and less than 10 per 
cent, '■‘t Wisconsin's were marketed in !N'ew York City. 

Generally speaking, Wisconsin and Minnesota creameries when market- 
ing " tub " butter or butter in casks consigned it to wholesale receivers : 
about 80 per cent, of the Wisconsin creameries received the prices quoted 
in Elgin, 16 per cent, those quoted in Chicago and 4 per cent, those quoted 
in New Ycrk, while the Minnesota creameries consigning to New York 
generally agreed for the prices quoted in New York. Agreements frequent- 
ly varied, being for market quotations net f. o. b. at the consigning or re- 
ceiving station, for market quotations plus a premium and less freight, 
less freight and cartage 01 less freight, cartage and commission. It is esti 
mated that about 15 per cent, of the creameries of Minnesota sold their 
butter f. o. b. at the shipping station, while 85 per cent, had freight char- 
ges deducted and 37 per cent, were charged a commission. 

Frequently the creameries forwarded their consignments on order 
bills of lading and drew a draft on the consignee which was palssed to the 
local bank to be collected or credited. When a draft payable a£ sight or on 
demand is used it is attached to the original copy of the order bill of lad- 
ing. It usually covers from 60 to 75 per cent, of the value of the consign- 
i33ent. 

It was found that creamery butter was distributed in the wholesale 
market as follows. When a freight consignment reached the terminal 
market notice was sent by railroad to the consignee. The’ butter was 
taken to the receiver's salesroom in trucks, weighed and inspected. During 
the seasonof laige production, between i April and i September, that quan- 
tity received in the market w'hich did not immediately pass to the consu- 
mers was placed in cold storage by the receiver or by other buyers. Rates 
charged for storage varied with the time for which butter was stored but 
were about cent per pound for six months. As a temperature of 
.o^F or less was ihaintained in the storeroems the quality of the butter 
usually deteriorated little. Stored butter was usually insured for about 
80 per cent, of its value at a cost varying frem 60 cents to $ 1.50 per $ 100 
with the construction of the storerooms. Warehouse and insurance cerlio 
ficates were used as collateral scciuity for obtaining loans on stored butter, 
on which the usual rate of interest was 6 per cent. The largest quantities 
were placed in storage in May, June and July, and the largest quantities 
withdrawn between i September and i April. Usuallj" the storerooms 
neither bonght nor sold butter. The following were found to be the usual 
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margins on tub " butter when it passed directly frcm wholesale receiver 
to jobber, jobber to retailer, and retailer to consumer. 


Wholesaler's gross margin 34 

Jobber's » » i 34 

Retailer's » » 4 


Total ... 6 


The comparative ease with which creameries have been able to con- 
tract for sup^ies and sell their butter to wholesale dealers has rendered 
the employment of expert salesmen unnecessary. Generally they have been 
well satisfied with their profits and therefore they have not felt strong- 
ly the necessity for co-operation, and efforts to organize them into co- 
operative marketing [federations have not met with much success. The 
present increasing demand for butter bearing manufacturer's brands, or 
even, in the case of M i nn esota, Michigan and Icwa, State brands, and for 
butter of uniform quality consigned by carloads, suggests however that 
there is a need for co-operation among the country creameries. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

INSURANCE AGAINST MORTALITY AMONG LiVE STOCK IN 1916. 

omCEAi; SOURCE : 

•Rapport do bdreiu suisse des a^ura>tces sxtr lbs bntrbprises privies en hati&re 
d’assurancben* Suisse en 1916 {Report of tJte Swiss Insuroficc O^e on Private Insurance 
Enterprises in Stgitxerland in 1916) Beme, 4®, 1918 

Our readers know that insurance against mortality among livestock 
is in Svritzerland both the object of private enterprise and a matter under- 
taken by cantonal funds with which, in many cantons, owners are legally 
obliged to insure their stock. We will examine the activity in 1916 of the 
private insurance societies as this appears in the official report. 

Three mutual societies, namely the MutueUe chevaline sutsse of Lau- 
sanne, the Badische Pferdeversichermgsanstalt G. of Karlsruhe, the Gor 
rarUiefediraleoi Bans a stock company, the Perleherger Versicherungs 
Aktien-Gesdkchajt of Perleberg (Prussia), did business in Switzerland in 
1916, as in 1915, in insurance against mortality among hve stock. The two 
first-named insure onl3' horses, the others cattle and sheep also. 

Gener^y speaking, it ma^ be said that the business of these four so- 
cieties in 1916 was satisfactory. Receipts in the form of premiums were 
about equal to those of the preceding year, while indemnities paid in the 
case of casualties slightly diminished. 

As regards the business of these societies i n Switzei land particularly, the 
influence of the war has caused a new fall in the amount of insured values. 
Ifwe also take into accountthenoticeableincreasein the valueofthe insured 
a n i m a l s, a considerable decrease in the number of heads of live stock 
insured must be deduced. It is to be presumed that it is the insurance 
of horses which has suffered most. The importation of horses has almost 
totally ceased. On the other hand it has often been possible to repair los- 
ses to the stock of horses only with very imperfect material, owing to the 
constant rise in market prices. Receipts in the form of Swiss premiums 
did not however decrease constantly as did the insured sums but increas- 
ed a little, a fact which proves chat the societies have been able to adapt 
themselves to the new circumstances of the time. We must also note that 
the indemnities paid insured persons in Switzerland lessened considerably 
as compared with those paid in the three preceding years. But this decrease 
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cotild not be more than apparent. If we look more closely at the causes 
of losses affecting horses we are stnick by the small number of animals who 
were recognized to be unfit to go on working. It may be concluded that 
the horses must have been employed much moreinten.<avely than previously, 
a consequence of the lessened number of horses and cattle on the one hand 
and the great difficulty, due to exorbitant prices, of lejJacing them.* Thus 
use is still made of many horses which would not have had, in normal times, 
the qualities needed for the work expected of them. It follows, none the 
less, that sooner or later indemnities will have to be paid for these animals. 

The development of the insurance of live stock in Switzerland in the 
five years from 1912 to 1916 is resumed in the following table : 


Ifosses 


Years 

flnsared stuns 

Premiums 

Amount 

^cenb^ 
of premiums 




1912 .... 

16,102,975 

635.9:^ 

482,21 

75.8 

1913 . . . • 

17.573.550 

638,318 

541.145 

84.8 

1914 .... 

19.540,527 

608,295 

486,023 

79-9 

1915 .... 

13,282,799 

•519.364 

481,580 

93.7 

1916 .... 

12,271,538 

525.025 

399.507 

76.1 


As regards the financial results obtained by the various societies in 
1916, we will give data only as to the business affecting Switzerland. To 
allow them to be gauged we will place data referring to the four previous 
years in juxtaposition with them. 

In an artide published in onr issue for December 1917 we stated, in 
speaking of ^rictdtural insurance in Switzerland in 1915, that the Mutudie 
ckevalitte snisse was obliged, for the first time since it was founded in iQoi, 
to apply Article i6of its by-laws and to insist that its members should pay an 
additional premium of 30 per cent. This extraordinary payment was enough 
to cover the excess of expenditure in 1915 which leached 57,929.10 francs. 
The year 1916 showed a far better result. The sodety was then able to 
remit to those of its insured who suffered losses the amount fixed by contract, 
namely 75 per cent, of the estimated value of the animal, without having 
to levy an additional premium. The insured have to assume a risk corre- 
sponding to the remaining 25 per cent., the sodety indting its members by 
this device to see that insured horses receive proper upkeep and care. 

The field of the Mutnelle cJ’evaline is confined to Switzerland. This 
sodety obtained the following results from 1912 to 1916 : 


Years 

Nombets 
of insored 
horses 

Insured 

sums 

Premiums 

received 

l/osses paid 



Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1912 .... 

7.377 

7.138,880 . 

226,846,30 

201,082.50 

1913 • • . . 

7.644 

7.505.335 

241,129 55 

225,105.00 

1914 .... 

7.2T5 

7.075.S35 

240,876.75 

230,274.65 

1915 • • . 

6.853 

6,791,110 

221,605.55' 

238,148.15 

1916 .... 

6,402 

6,514 430 

250.91^.75 

200,943.90 
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We have already explained the reason of the marked decrease in the 
number of insured horses and the less decrease of insured sums, together 
wth the notable increase in receipts in the form of picmiums. It should 
however be remembered that this last item had previously suftertd two 
successive diminutions. The gieat improvement ^ hen the business of 1917 
was wound up should be aitiibuled, in the fiist place, to the increased pro- 
fits derived from carcases of animals . The society insif^ts on the impoi tance 
of slaughtering at the light moment, for every rime a horse dies and its 
carcase cannot be utilized an important loss is incuired. It is moreover 
to the interest of insured persons not to dela> in giving that immediate no- 
tice of the illness of their horses which is incumbent on them. 

Costs of administration had been falling for several years but rose 
again in igi6. If the entrance fees of insured persons be left out of ac- 
count, these costs formed from 1912 to 1916 the following percentages of 
prcmuims received : 

1912 Z913 1914 1914 19x6 

20.3 20 1 19 0 18,5 19.0 

The balance of receipts in 1916, 2,68 t francs, was paid into the reserve 
fund. 

The Badische PferdeversichenmgsamtaH nuf Cegcnscitigkeil also ended 
the year 1917 very satisfactorily. As in the eighteen preceding years this 
society could not do without levying a supplementaiy premium in the ** in- 
surance for members ” category. Non-membeis pay fixed premiums, sign- 
ing contracts especially for short-term insurance — transport, reinsurance, 
insurance of mares carrying foals, insurance cf military houses during ma- 
noeuvres, insurances of horses and cattle sent to pasturage, etc. This bc- 
ciety also limits its engagement to indemnify for losses, repaying only 80 
per cent, of the value of an insured animal which dies by an accident, or 
70 per C2nt. ot that of one which has to be slaughtered or becomes quite unfit 
for the work it oirght to do by the terms of the insui ance contract. 

The most important, category of this society's business is thatof insur- 
ance for members. Unfoitunately the place occupied by this insurance in 
relation to all business done is not exactly noted. It stood as 
follows at the end of each year fiom 1912 to igi6 : 


Veats 

Membets 

Horses 

insured 

Stuns insured 




Fxascs 

1912 

14.885 

31,481 

23.584.041 

1913 

15.251 

21,956 

24.336.610 

1914 

14.227 

13.853 

15.381,183 

1915 

11.196 

11,053 

14.234.183 

iqi6 

lo.ojl 

11,027 

18,954.768 
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WTiile the membership fell b3r 1165 and the number of horses by only 
25, the insured sums increased by 2,720,585 fiancs. Buc if the sum insured 
on 31 December iqi6 be compared \\iththat insured on 31 December 1913, 
it will be found that it does not constitute even seven tenths thereof. 

By provisions of the b>-laws this society must pay half its entiance 
fees into the reserve fund, as well as the interest on the previous year's re- 
seive fund and any profit which may acente from the liquidation of losses 
in that year. In iqi6 it was possible thus to pay 45,028.35 francs into the 
rcsei ve fund as against 30,*|i3.8i francs in 1915, I^urther, the balance of 
receipts amounting to 140,770 18 francs could be added, so that at the end 
of the 5^ear the resei ve fund reached the sum of 707,319.20 francs. The rate 
of administrative costs diminished : these costs formed from 1912 to 1916 
the following percentages of premiums received : 


29x2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

19x6 

— 

— 

— 



19 0 

194 

21.2 

23.4 

20.9 

The following figures show the state of this society’s securities from 
1912 to 1916. 

Insured Gross Gross Percentage 

sums premiums losses ot premiums 


Francs 

Franca 

Francs 


1912. . . . 

2.768,073 

136,025 

I22,5«4 

90.1 

1913- • • • 

2.605470 

137.385 

127,260 

92.6 

i9i|. . . 

2450,78^ 

129447 

98,562 

76.2 

1915 • • • 

2.270, <>4^ 

H 

H 

0 

100,870 

85.8 

igifi, . . . 

2,206,268 

II5. 138 

9''-934 

78.8 


It is seen that from 1913 onwards both insured sums and premiums re- 
ceived diminished The proportionate amount of premiums to losses 
slightly improved in 1916 but did not reach its level of 191^. 


The Pcrichorgcr Venichcrungs-AUkn-'GcscUschaft was until 1911 a 
society mutual in form. From the first years of its activity the insurance 
01 butchers' live stock and of the transport oi live stock had a preponder- 
ant part in its business. These short-term insurances could be eftected 
only by means of fixed premiums, and therefore the enterprise was trans- 
formed into a Umiled liability society. Thenceforward the Perleberger 
Versichmmgs-AIdien-GesellscJtaft undertook only insurance tor fixed pre- 
miums. 

In spite of the war the society's general business was satisfactory in 
19x6. TSie following table shows the number of insured animals and the 
amount of insured sums from 1913 to 1916 : 



INSUSAKCB AGAINST MORTAUTY AMONG 

Ntuateis 

UVK STOCK 

Ycaia 

of tssored 
animals 

Insured sums 


“ 

Francs 

1913 

1,469,294 

378,784,142 

1914 

1,446,021 

377,436,166 

19^5 

1,168,476 

379,322,664 

1916 

1,120,004 

594.177-576 


In spite of the constant fall in the number of insured animals, the 
amount of insured sums increased greatly in 1916. We have already no- 
ticed this phenomenon which is an essential result 01 the enoimous increase 
in the value of the animals. 

The >ear 1916 closed with a profit of 219,552.88 francs as against one 
of 461,276.87 francs in 1915. After paying 106,194.35 francs into special 
reserves the society could distribute a dividend of 10 per cent, to members, 
as in the preceding year. 

The PerUherger Versiclterungs-Aktien-Gesellschaft concluded no new in- 
surance in Switzerland in 1916. In 1913 it had begun to develop the insur- 
ance of butchers* live stock in this country, but it abandoned this business 
at the end of 1914, probably because the year had closed leaving its Swiss 
insurance in an unfavourable state, as follows : 


Years 

Insured 

suns 

Premiums 

paid 

bosses 

Indemnified 

— 

Francs 

Francs 

France 

1913 

1,659,800 

4,900 

5.286 

1914 

5,297,190 

30.409 

32,348 


We have still to comment on the results obtained by the Garantie fi- 
dSralc of Paris, a mutul society having &s.td premiums and therefore unable 
to levy additional premiums. In view of its lack of share-capital and of 
reserves sufficient to form a security in unfavourable years, the indemni- 
ties are necessarily subject to very marked oscillations. In bad years, 
when the reserve fund accumulated in several years does not suffice to co- 
ver the balance of expenditure incurred in the unfortunate period, the two 
other mutual societies divide the deficit equitably among ^ the insured. 
The Garantie federalc follows quite another procedure, for it is not the insui- 
ed persons who have suffered losses who V)ught to bear the results of the 
society's ill fortune if the principle of a community of risks is 
to be observed. The Garantie fSdSrale, moreover, limits its engage- 
ments in case of losses. It pays an indemnity equal at the most to to per 
cent of the value of the animals as this value is feed by experts when the 
loss is incurred. Thus in every case the owner of an animal is himself 
the insurer of 20 per cent, of its value. Indemnities paid hitherto are 
in fact rather inferior to the fixed maximum of to per cent, than otherwise. 
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Th<i GaraiUie fid&ralc is divided, in so far as collection of prcnuums, 
payment of damages and the constitution of reserves are concerned, into 
as many independent sections as .there are countries in which it is active. 
In France the demages paid from 1012 to 1916 were equal to the following 
percentages (d estimate cl values: 



1912 

1913 

1914 

191s 

1916 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Horses 

. . 1.8 

72 

72 

72 

64 

Cattle . . 

. . 80 

80 

72 

72 

72 

Sheep . . . 

. . 60 

80 

72 

72 

72 


In Switzerland conditions were no better, the corresponding percen- 
tages being as follows : 


Horses 

Cattle 


1912 

1913 

1914 

19X5 

1916 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

57-6 

53 

50 

60 

60 

57-6 

54-4 

60 

80 

80 


Only the damages paid in cases of casualties among sheep attained the 
regular rate contracted for in 1914 and 1916. It may be inferre d that mor- 
tality has not risen during the war. 

The high rate of the costs of administration of this society explains 
the inadequecy ot the damages it can paj . On the whole of its business in 
1916 damages constituted 47 per cent, of the premiums received. 

The following figures show the development of the business of the 
GaraniiC’ fedhch in Switzerland : 


Years 

Nnnibers 
of- insured 
animals 

Sums 

lasnred 

Gross 

premiums 

Gross 



Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1912. , . . 

7,166 

6,801,063 

273,100.10 

182,751.92 

1913 • • • 

6.477 

6,101,815 

354,903.25 

215,011.10 

1014 . . . 

5-116 

4,869,085 

207,563.00 

164,767.95 

1915 • • • 

4.237 

4,221,645 

180.155.55 

142,561.45 

1916 . . 

3 . 7 JT 

3,550,840 

158,671.45 

107,629.65 


We would give only an incomplete idea of the present state of insurance 
against mortsJity among live stock in Switzerland if we did not mention 
the numerous funds which practise this insurance without being subject 
to the control of the Confederation, They exist in nearly all the cantons, 
We should recall that when a canton or an association of owners of live stock 
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declared insurance to be compulsory within a detexmined territoiy, such as 
a commune, a district or a canton, the Confederation, by the terms of the 
Jederal law 0/22 Dmmhet 1893 as to the mprovement of agriculture hy the Con- 
federation, made through the medium of the cantons giants equal to those 
which the cantons themselves made to the insurance funds. Inexecutionof 
the decree of the Federal Council of 30 October 1914, a.s to fixing the federal 
grants in favour of insurane against morl ality among live sloct, these grants 
have been limited to a fixed sum per heaa of stock. Thus the decree cited 
provides that the Confederation do not allot more than one franc per head 
of large stock and 40 centimes per goat insured. Grants of this kind have 
been mads by seventeen cantons and half-cantons. The appended table, 
taken from the reports for 1917 of the Swiss Department of Public Fconomj , 
gives data as to the importance of the insurance and the amount of the 
grants of cantons. 

This table shows that in 1916 the cantons subsidized insurance against 
mortality among live stock to the total extent of 1,037,937.59 francs or 
1.21 francs per head of insured stock. The Confederation also made an 
average allotment of 0.97 francs per head of large stock and 0.36 francs per 
goat, that is altogether an average allotment of 0.95 francs per head of stock, 
and it thus incurred a total expenditure of 815,389.38 francs. 



ijrtnifs made to b svranco a<:ainst mortality iimon^^t ffiH stock in iqib. 
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1916 I 857,700 25.060 I 3»486, 930.27 139*14 1,037,93759 1*21 81,538.928 

1915 834067 26,755 I 3,422,62159 127.89 I z,02I,8<>9.31 1,23 792,347.10 

1914 1 916^909 28,729 I 4274,994*35 148.80 1,104,032.34 ijjo 1,004,6840)5 
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UNITED STATES. ' 

AGRICULTURAI, CREDIT AND DIPE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

SOURCE: 

Wight (Georsje T) : Abstiact ol his lepoit on “ I/ile Inbuiance Fcum t^aste In\ Lstincnts m 

Wai Time** in Ihc Ecoimmc W'oWif, New Yoik, 31 August and ^Septembu i«jib 

The demand for credit which has ensued on the intensification, by 
reason of the war, of agricultural production in the United States, has been 
satisfied from various sources — Federal Reserve Banks, local banks and 
associations, and, to a very large extent, life insurance companies. 

We have already noticed, more than once, the increasingly marked ten- 
dency shown by American life insurance companies to invest their available 
funds in rural mortgages instead of employing th^m , as previously, to make 
loans secured by urban mortgages. At the request of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, statistics were compiled regaidii g these invest- 
ments down to the end of 1914 (i) . The companies figuring i n this cc mpila- 
tion represent about 97 per cent, of the total amount of all the mortgages 
possessed by all companies of this kind in the United States. They have 
since added to the statistics more recent data covering the period from 
the end of 1914 to the end of December 1917. 

It is these recent data which we propose to examine. 

§ I. The increase oe eoans secured by mortgages 

* ON RURAE REAE STATE. 

Duriugtlieten years which ended with 1914 there was a very remark- 
able increase in the mortgages held on real estate by American life insur- 
ance companies. From constituting one fourth thc3^ came to constitute 
one third of these companies' total assets. 

In 1904 their amount was $670,000,000 ; in 1914 it was $1,700,000,000: 
in other words it increased by more than 150 per cent. The mortgage 
loans constituted 27 per cent, of all assets in 1904, 34 %per cent, in 1914. 
In 1916 they amounted to $190,000,000, but there had been a very slight 
decrease of their ratio to total assets. 

The farm mortgage loans amounted in 1914 to $655,000,000 or to 39 
per cent, of all mortgage loans held by American life insurance companies. 
This was 38 per cent, of all farm mortgage loans repoited hy the United 


(i) See our i%ue tor August 1916, page 47. 
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States census of 1910 and Sioo, 000,000 more than the total amount of the 
faim mortgage loans credited to all banks andtiust companies by the Conp- 
troller of the Cuirency in 1914 

The data for the yeais fiom 1914 to 1917 were contributed by 165 Arno* 
rican companies owning moie than 97 % per cent, of all outstanding life 
insurance moitgagcs AH but six of these companies distiibutcd these 
investments among States in their repoits. Dunng 1915 and 1916 the com- 
paniesincreasedtheirfaimmortgags?sbyfrom $665,ooo,oooto $845,000,000 
in round figures, a net increase of $190,000,000. The rate of this increase 
was 29 per cent., the rate of the increase of all assets of life insurance com- 
panies in the same two years being 12 per cent. Thus the investments of life 
insurance companies in farm mortgage loans have recently increased at 
a rate two and a half times that of the increase of their general assets. In 
the same peiiod the money lent on mortgages on real estate other than faim 
property was reduced by 2 per cent, or $20,000,000, 

The tendency to invest in agriculture certainly existed before the out- 
break of the European war, but the statistics we are analysing make clear 
that this tendency was considerably accentuated in 1915 and 1916. If this 
accentuation has continued, mortgage loans in farm property must now 
constitute more than half total mortgage loans of life insurance companies. 

The following table shows that in the nine first months of 1917 the 
amount of farm mortgages reached $200,000,000. 

§ 2. Distribution oif mortgage uoans by states 

The distribution of the farm moitgage loans among the vaiious States 
is interesting as showing the connection between facilities for ciedit and the 
development of agriculture. Accoi ding tc the table we repioduce the com- 
panies considered had at the end of 1916 outstanding loans in nineteen 
States amounting to more than $5,000,000 If North Dakota be excepted, 
it is found that the amount of loans increased m all these States between 
1914 and 1916. In four States which do not figure among these — Alabama, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Wisconsin — the increase is found to*be one 
of more than a million dollars. 

The great agricultural distiicts aie natuially those which attracted the 
larger part of investments in luial mortgages in 1915 and 1916. The 
States of the Noi th West led — $86,000,000 or an increase of 30 per cent. ; 
those of the South West came Uv^xt — $46,000,000 or an incicase of nearly 
25 per cent. There followed the North Central States — $19,000,000 or 
an increase of 16.8 pel cent, ; the States of the Gulf and Mississipi Valley 
— $11,000,000 or an increase of 54 per cent., that is the largest proportio- 
nate increase ; and the South Atlantic States — $9,800,000 or an increase 
of 48 per cent. Thus the largest sums were invested in the North West 
and South West, while the increase was most marked south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the ICssissipi. 

More than 95 per cent, of the total amount of farm mortgage loans of 
the kind we ar^ considering, nearly 95 per cent, of their increase in 1915 and 
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Mortgage Loam on Farm Property ly 159 American Life Insurance Companies 



Outstanding 

Increase 

I^oans made 
from 

States 

loans on 


I January 

— 

31 Decern. 1916 

since 19x4 

to 

30 Septem. 1917 


$ 

$ 

% 

I. lOWd 


56,271,420 

01,152,392 

2. Missouri 

73 , **8,633 

15,121,833 

16,581,104 

3. Kansas 

70,043,115 

9,647,667 

13.291,741 

4. Nebraska 

65,602,706 

3,212,313 

12,595-164 

5. Indiana, 

56,600,179 

9,586,031 

9,900,419 

6. Illinois 

55,142,033 

5,200,274 

10,661,114 

7. Texas 

49 , 842,811 

16,999,955 

12,514,803 

8. Minnesota 

43,700,060 

9,718,767 

12,688,443 

9. South Dakota 

41,067,023 

14,116,246 

11,154,806 

xo. Oklahoma 

31,037,632 

2,981,324 

3,078,503 

zx. Ohio 

19,534,143 

2,945,206 

4,345,799 

12. Georgia 

19,389,192 

4,560,869 

2,928,026 

13. North Dakota. 

18,452,915 

310,057 

3,730,002 

14. Tennessee 

13,701,757 

4,315,742 

3,006,489 

15. California 

12,870,435 

4,134,180 

2,178,061 

16. Kentucky 


3 ,^ 6^159 

2 , 49 o,‘» 7 l 

z7. South Carolina . . . 

5,969,247 

2,591,770 

1,213,773 

z8. Montana 

*,506,916 

2,606,458 

1,502,330 

19. Arkansas 

5,439,700 

1,588,095 

1,082,433 

20. Idaho 

3,660,748 

906,494 

875,020 

21. Alabama 

3,603,149 

2,500,836 

1,590,093 

22. Mississipoi 

3,387,415 

667,591 

1,566,229 

23, Washington 

3,295,898 

904,117 

978,989 

24. North Carolina 

3,263,953 

1,788,943 

1,045,882 

25. Wisconsin 

3,011,852 

• 1,008,108 

987,207 

26. Colorado 

2,538,159 

— 407,157 

317,450 

27. Oregon 

2,061,730 

1,153,818 

936,989 

28. Michigan 

2,145,059 

892,933 

647,978 

29. New M^co 

1,760^056 

454,014 

453,920 

30. Utah 

1,692,674 

500,072 

299,878 

31. I^uisiana 

1,521,514 

552,547 

151,904 

32. Virginia . . . . 

1,197,997 

142,012 

344,055 

33. Maryland 

601,323 

178,323 

52,500 

34. Arizona 

543,912 

136,310 

20,000 

35 Wyomiucr 

381,462 

139,515 

29,400 

36. Florida ... . . 

350,454 

284,450 

165,350 

37 Penuyslvania 

180,725 

— 150,431 

75,750 

38 New York 

180,268 

169,31 

35,900 

39. New Jersey 

111,165 

94,200 

— 

40. West Virginia 

74,685 

33,778 

78,000 

41. Delaware 

55,350 

10,250 

i6,oop 

42. Maine . . . . 

47,400 

41,450 

— 

43. Massachusetts 

11,500 

1,400 

1,000 

44. Vermont 

10,250 

— 3,525 

— 

45. District of Columbia. . . . < 

8,000 

8,000 

— 

46. Connecticut 

7,000 

— 68,000 

17,500 

47. Nevada 

48. New Hampshire 

49. Khode Island 

5,000 

— 6,500 

130,000 

Total - . . 

$ 838,568,867 

$ 181,607,^82 

% 190,121,367 
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1916, and 94 per cent, of the new loans made in the first nine months of 1917 
are to be ascribed to States which comprise 50 per cent, of the area, 47 per 
cent, of the population and 48.8per cent, of the wealth of the country, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the United States Census Bureau. This mahKs clear 
the importance of the credit which life insurance companies furnish to agri- 
culture; and points to the conclusion that if circumstances due to the war 
demand a further increase of agriailtural production an important share 
of the extra credit needed will be contributed by these companies. 

If we go on to consider the figures showing the average annual produc- 
tion from 1913 to 1917 of the six principal crops of the country, that is 
wheat, maize, oats, rye, rice and potatoes, we find that the nineteen States 
which lead the list and receive the bulk of the loans furnish about 75 per 
cent, of the total amounts of these crops. Moreover, according to the 
Agricultural Year Book, these nineteen States supply about 80 per cent, of 
the country’s butchers’ meat — beef, pork and mutton. Thus the life in- 
surance companies have placed about 95 per cent, of their farm mortgage 
loans in the States which furnish about three quarters of the country’s food 
supply. 


§ 3. Rate oe interest on mortgage eoans. 

The companies w'hich supplied data as to their mortgage business gave 
information as to the average rate of interest they charged on about 75 per 
cent, of the loans outstanding at the end of 1916 and about 50 per cent, of 
the new loans made in 1917. 

Brom 1914 to 1916 the average rate of interest charged on farm mort- 
gage loans rose slightly throughout the country, namely from 5.55 to 5.63 
per cent. ; but the average rate charged on the $200,000,000 worth of loans 
made in the first nine months of 1917 fell to 5.52 per cent. The average for 
the whole year was however probably slightly higher, for the interest on 
money rose in the last quarter of the year, as is shown by the fact that in 
1917 the Bederal Barm Boan Board fixed the rate of interest on its transac- 
tions at 5 % per cent. 

We should note, finally, that in fourteen States, which absorbed at the 
end of 1916 more than 70 per cent, of the total amount of the farm mortgage 
loans of life insurance companies, the average rate of interest was 5 % per 
cent, or even less. As for the loans of 1917, the rate of interest on them up 
to 30 September was in the twelve States in which theii majority was plac- 
ed 5 %per cent, or less. 


, To sum up; the employment by life insurance companies of their avail- 
able funds in the interests of agricultural development seems to be well 
fitted to meet the needs of increased cultivation, and seems to be made on 
,moderate principles very like those observed by the federal institutions 
affording agricultural credit. 



ITALY. 


THE AGRICUETURAE CREDIT BRANCH OE THE BANK 
OF SICIEY IN 1917. 


SOTJROS: 

CONSIOLIO GEVER\L12 DEL B\NCO DI SlOILIA. SeSSIONI: 0RDINARI\. DEL H>T& RENDICOVIO 
E BILANaO COVSULTIVO SUL SERVIZIO DLL CREDITO AGR.VRIO ESLRCIZIO 101 7 {General 
Comal of tlic Bank of Stcily Oidinaty meeting of iqi8 Comprckuibite re pat and 
Bilance-ShM of the Dt.partm^^nl of Agii cultural Ctcdit in 1917) 

In a previous article (i) we examined the work accomphshed in 1917 
in the field of agricultural ciedit by the Savings-Bank of the Bank of 
Naples, which, as we saw, invested in business of this kind the sum of 
30,983,679 liras, made up as regarded 10,728,576 liras of the deposits and 
capital of the provincial funds of agricultural credit which the Savings- 
Bank administered, and contributed by the State as regarded 20,255,103 
liras. In Sicily however the affording of agricultural credit is entirsted to 
a special branch of the Bank of Sicily, which, like the Savings-Bank of the 
Bank of Naples and the other institutions of agricultural credit created by 
special laws, affords credit of this kind by means of intermediary bodies and 
in accordance with the fundamental principles of Italian legislation in 
this matter, giving direct aid to agriculturists onl}" in exceptioral cases. 
We will treat separately the two questions of the development reached 
by these distributing agencies of credit, and che business which, ac- 
cording to its last report, this d^^partment accomphshed in 1917. 

§ I. Exc^ptionai, provisions reoardino aoricuuturau credit. 

The reader will remember that during 1917 there were varius except- 
tional provisions for piomotig an intensified cultivation of foodstuffs. 
Among them those included in the lieutenancy decree of 10 Ma3’‘ 1917, 
No. 788, and regarding agricultural credit deserve special mention. By this 
decree, the provisions of which have force until the end of the 3"ear in which 
peace is proclaimed, institutions of agricultural credit were authorized, 
independently of the regulations established by their by-laws and rules, 
to grant loans for the cultivation of corn, other cereals, vegetables and edible 
tubers, in each case in a measure and for a period proportionate to the ex- 
tent and intensity of cultivation and the length of the period of growth. 
To secure loans of this kind a legal and unlimited lien on the several crops 
which the loans contribute to produce is granted, and is extended to cover 


(r) Sec our ibsuc for last September, page 727 
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all cropws of the farm in question, both growing crops and crops harvested 
during the year, as well as the supplies existing in appurtenant dwelling- 
houses and other buildings and produced on the faim. This lien conies in 
order of preced euce immediately after that securing legal costs in accoi dance 
with Article i959of the Italian Civil Code, and it accrues of right to the lend- 
ing institution in consequence of the mere fact of a loan in cash or kind, be- 
coming the liability of the person who owns, cultivates or manages the land 
in question in the year in which such loan matures. 

The same decree further lays down that the penalties established by 
Article 203 of the Penal Code shall be incurred not only by a debtor who 
depreciates or withdraws property subject to the lien or a debtor who di- 
verts from their rightful objects the sums lent, but also by a debtor who in 
case of a requisition does not declare his debt to the institution of credit to 
the authority ordering the requisition. Where such a declaration is made 
the requisitioning authority must immediately communicate it to the lend- 
ing institution, to which the price of the requisitioned products will be due 
in so far as is necessary to cover the amount of the loan.[ All documents re- 
lative to the loans made in accordance with these rules are exempted from 
all registration and stamp duty and are liable to only half the usual duties on 
the legal and exchange transactions to which they may give rise. 

As we had occasion to remark in one of our articles on agricultural 
credit in Italy (i) the importance of these measures lies in the fact that they 
have notably strengthened the securities held by the lending institutions, 
and have appropriately given to agricultural credit the character of land 
rather than personal credit, tracing out for it a new path on which it may 
hope to attain good results and on which it should indubitably develop 
and consolidate its activities, 

BEaving premised these statements, we will at once pass to an exajiiina- 
tion of the growth in Sicily in 1917 of the institutions distributing agricul- 
tural credit and the intermediary institutions. 


§ 2, The intermediary bodies. 

In 1917 the work of the agricultural credit branch of the Bank of Si- 
cily was, as it affected the intermediary bodies, chiefly one of improving 
and strengthening rather than extending the existing organization. This 
explains why in this year only three new bodies were entere d on the list of 
intermediary bodies while eight were eliminated thence, the total number 
of accredited institutions being therefore reduced from 324 on 31 December 
1916 to 319 on 31 December 1917* Of these institutions as many as 299 had 
the form of co-operative societies, namely 262 nominally collective, 34 li- 
mited liability and 3 joint-stock societies, while 20 had the foim of bodies 
existing for moral purposes. The data for the preceding year shew that 
there has been a constant increase of the nominally collective societies, wht- 


(x) See ourissuefor December 1917. 
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ther their liability be limited or unlimited. Their number rose from 33 in 
1907 to 262 in 1917 and they have given a valuable contribution to the 
spread of agricultural credit in Sicily. 

Classified according to their kind, the institutions accudited as sta- 
ted were the following : 

Agricultural co-operative societies of labour and 


pioduction 130 

^ . , . . . ( Ordinary societies .... 82 

Agricultural funds i r, . . n 

( Societies having moral aims S 

Rural funds 47 

J^ricultural consortia 17 

Agricultural banks 13 

Monti ffumentari ii 

Agricultural associations 7 

Popular banks 4 


319 

It should be noted that in 1917 the number of inteimediaiy bodies 
undertaking the collective leasing oj lands^ that characteristic foim of Ita- 
lian agricultural co-operation to which we devoted articles in our issues 
for May and August of this year, increased from 37 to 40. 

The 319 intermediary Indies included on the 31st ot last December 
44,803 members ; their own capital amounted to 3,035,745 liras, and the 
capital of their members, for which there was unlimited liability, to 
214,072,345 liras. Owing to the plentitude of money in the countiy di- 
stricts the deposits received by these institutions inci eased ficm 8,205,838 
liras on 31 Decmber 1916 to 15,283,341 liras on 31 December 1917 ; and at 
the same time the amount of the securities they held increased from 
5483*001 to 9,148,426 liras. 

The total credit granted by the department to inteimediaiy institutions 
reached the sum of 15,178,000 liras on 31 December 1916 and 15,728,000 
liras dturing 1917. This increase was due to the larger credit granted, either 
because of the greater cost of material and labour, or in order to enable the 
intermediary^bodies to receive with sufficient libciality the requests for aid 
in the cultivation of foodstuffs. The amount of the credits granted as 
stated equalled slightly more than one fourteenth of the total value of the 
security supplic dby the inteimediaiy bodies by means of their own capital 
and the capital for which their members had unlimited liability. 

It is also inteiesting to note the geographical distribution in the island 
of the agencies of agricultural credit, taking as basis the nimber of accre-' 
dited bodies in the various communes. The following figures result : 
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Number of communes 
in ilie district 

Number ot accredited 
institutions 

Palermo 

... 76 

5 j 

Messina 

... 97 

28 

Catania 

... 50 

26 

Caltagirone . . . 

• • 13 

25 

Girgenti 

... 41 

63 

Trapani ... 

. . 20 

47 

Syracuse 

• • . 32 

30 

Caltanissetta . . . . 

... 28 

47 


357 

319 


Of the i88 commttnes among which, according to the preceding data, 
the 319 intermediary bodies for which agricultural credit accounts had 
been opened were distributed at the aforesaid date, 108 had only oue 
intermediary body each, 53 two of them, and 18 three of them, while six 
had four, one seven and one twelve. 

As has been noted, the agricultural credit branch followed in the year 
under review the principle of limiting to the minimum all propaganda work 
for further extending its scope, and devoted the greater part of its activity 
to an improvement of the working of the bodies previously admitted. With 
tb‘s object 81 inspections were undertaken and jielded as a rule good 
results. 


§ 3. Thk business accomplished in 1917. 


The transactions of the department in 1917, on its own behalf and 
on behalf of the provincial funds of agricultural credit which it ad- 
ministp, numbered 15,775 and covered 7,255,633 liras. The following 
able gives the data as to the activities of the department in the eleven 
years of its existence ; 



With intermediate bodies With individuals 
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From this table it appears that thie transactions accomplished in 1917 
suffered, as compared with the previous year, a diminution of 8,800 in their 
number and 597,^47 liras in their total amount. This reduction of agricul- 
tural credit business uois sold)' due to the abundance of money in the coun- 
try districts and was strictly related to the contemporaneous increase we 
have eilready noticed in the amount of the deposits of the intermediary 
bodies. 

Of the total number of exchanges effected in 1917, 15,682 for 7,226,933 
liraswerediscountswlththefundsoftheprovinciolfunds ; and 93 for 28,700 
were made out of the department’s own resources, which also enabled two 
deductions amounting to 48,000 liras from current mortgage accounts 
opened in 1916. 

The loans made in 1917 were distributed according to their objects 
in three groups : i) for seeds, manures, fertilizers, cultivation and harvest 
15,490 loans for 5,565,834 liras ; 2) for machines, implements and live and 
other stock 134 loans for 163,350 liras ; 3) for direct discounts to interme- 
diary bodies 151 loans for 1,526,449 liras. Of the loans of the third group 
105 for 1,270,344 liras were granted to enable collective purchases ; and 22 
for 157,074 liras to allow the payment of the rents of rural lands, etc. Toans 
for collective purchasing show an increase of 525,876 liras since the pre- 
ceding year. 

The loans made in 1917 are distributed as follows in accordance with 
the status of the borrowers : 




(a) These were also 151 discotmts for x»52^49.40 liras made to bodies directly for vanous objects. 
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The following figures show the extent to which the various piovinces 
paiticipated in the total credit granted by the department on its own 
behalf and on behalf of the provincial funds in the form of exchanges, 
excluding the current mortgage accounts to w^hich we have alluded: 


Province 


Amount 

Girgenti 


1,461,085 liras 

Palermo 


1,319,517 » 

Syracuse 


927,898 « 

Trapani , . . . . . . . 

f 

844,540 » 

Caltagirone . . 



(^30.173 >’ 

Caltaniss-tta , . 


773.885 » 

Catania . . 


592.459 » ’ 

Messina . , 


506,076 » 


7i 255»633 liras 


The rate of interest applied by the branch to all its discounting and 
rediscounting business was invariably maintained at 4 % per cent. 
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omciAi; source: 

NEW ZEAI^AND OFFICIAI, YEAR-BOOK, 1914 and 1917 

In our last issue we published a detailed study of land settlement in 
New Zealand. The progress achieved in this spheie, as shown by the data 
and figures we gave, is largely due to the facilities the State has piovided 
for credit enabling the occupation and utilization of lands and the esta- 
blishment of settleis and workers on their lots. 

§ I. The system of making advances to settiers. 

The Advances to Settlers OfBce was established by an Act passed in 
1894, An administrative officer called Superintendent was appointed 
early in the following year and a board set up to advise and confer with 
him. Advances can be made only witn the consent of this board. 

The capital fund was limited to £3,000,000. The minimum advance 
was fixed at £25 and the maximum at £2,500, repayable in thirty-six and 
a half years by half-yearly instalments of 3 per cent, of the sum bor- 
rowed, ^ 

The legislation has been amended at various times and is now embodied 
in the State Advances Act, 1913, whibh authorizes the borrowing of money 
for the purpose of lending it to settlers, workers and local authorities. 
For advances to settlers £1,500,000 may be borrowed each year, for those 
to workers £750,000, for those to local authorities £1,000,000. 

Money is advanced to settlers on first mortgages of land and im- 
provements, held by eighteen specified forms of tenure. When leasehold 
crown land forms the security for a desired advance, the applicant must, 
before he despatches bis application, send notice thereof to the Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands for the*district in which the land is situated, in 
order that the Commissioner may at once supply the Superintendent with 
a report on the land. 

Loans can be granted on all freeholds up to three fifths of their value, 
or up to two thirds thereof in the case of first class ^ricultural land ; 
and on leaseholds up to three fifths of the value of the interest of the lessee. 

On securities classified as first-class loans may be granted for a term of 
thirty-six and a half years, on second-class securities for thirty years, and 
on third-class securities for twenty years. The classifying of securities 
rests solely with the Board of the office. 
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When au advance is required for the purpose of erecting a building, 
th^ amount of the loan granted by the Board may either be paid over in 
one Slim when the building is completed, or, if the applicant desire, advanc- 
ed in progressive instalments paid fsom time to time as erection proceeds. 
An inspection and icpoit must be made by an officer of the Valuation De- 
pattment, before any instalments of the loan are paid. 

No loan of less than £25 or more than .£2,000 can be granted. Appli- 
cations for loans not exceeding £500 have priority over applications for 
larger sums. If the applicant have already obtained an advance under the 
Act and wish to obtain a further advance, on the same or another security, 
he must not^apply for a sum which would bring his total advance up to 
more than £3,000. The seciuity he offers must consist of one or more 
holdings, held as specified, and must be of the neccssaiy value. If the 
security be leasehold there must have been regular compliance with all 
covenants and conditions of the lease, including the payment of rent. 

All applications must be accompanied by a valuation fee which varies 
from los. 6rf. in the case of advances not exceeding £100 to £2. 2s. in that 
of advances of from £550 to £2,000 in amount. 

Mortgages are redeemable by half-yearly payments of principal and. 
interest combined. They may also be wholly extinguished at any time. 
Further, the mortgager may from time to time pay to the Superintendent, 
in addition to the half-yearly payments, sums of £5 or a multiple thereof 
which may be employe^ at the ^te at which the next instalment is due, 
to pay half-yearly instalments, as they fall due, until the deposit is ex- 
hausted, or to pay as many half-yearly instalments of principal as they 
will cover, the corresponding interest not being charged as far as such 
instalments are concerned. The mortgager can thus reduce the term of 
the loan. When at least one tenth of a loanhas beeq repaid by half-yearly 
or anticipated instalments he may, with the consent of the Superintendent, 
readjust the loan by treating the balance of principal then unpaid as a 
fresh loan duly granted for a fresh term. Tins is however only allowed 
if such balance ‘amount to at least £100. Under the new arrangement the 
mortgager does not pay interest on the original loan but only on such 
balance. 

Reports on the securities are made by valuers of the Government Uand 
Valuation Department. With the corresponding valuations, which appear 
in the district valuation rolls and are prepared in accordaifce with the Va- 
luation of Land Act 1908, and with reports, in the case of crown leaseholds, 
from the Commissioner of Crown Lands, they are considered by the General 
Board. Board meetings are held weekly or as occasion requires. The 
Superintendent is bound by the resolutions of the Board. 

Mortgages may pay instalments and interest to the credit of the 
Superintendent at any money-order office, free of all costs for remitting 
the money to Wellington. Advances axe also made through the Post 
Office. 

From 1884 13 March 1917, 61,097 applications for loans amount- 

ing to £24,913,493 were received. The Board authorized the lending of 
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£17,358,830 to 46,954 applicants. The follotring table shows the business 
done from 1907 to 1917. 


Aivances to settlers 1907-1917. 


Year 

Applications received 

I^oans authorized | 

Amount 

Amount 

ending 

31 March 

1 

Number | 

• 

Amotmt 

£ 

Number 

1 

Amount 

£ 

advanced 

£ 

repaid 

£ 

1908 

3.183 

1,668,135 1 

2,955 

I 355,450 

1 

1,197.416 

568,655 

1909 

4.471 ' 

2.050,252 

3.078 1 

I 202,995 

1.493.836 

559,163 

1910 1 

4-131 

1,539,150 

3,201 

1.038,340 1 

1,095,120 

545,528 

1911 

4,957 

2,122,749 

3.571 1 

1,282,880 

1.204,310 

726,714 

1912 

5,355 1 

2.593.084! 

i 4 610 1 

2,191,300 

2,174.085 1 

1,018,286 

1913 

3.187 

1,164.225 1 

2,114 1 

749,590 1 

850,300 1 

693.511 

1914’ 

3.604 

1,400,248 

2,390 1 

878,855 1 

973,005 

700.253 

1915 

3.870 

’ 1,826,205 

2,100 

749.040 1 

997,040 1 

737,477 

1916 

a.507 

982,800 

2,022 1 

746.630 1 

81J.555 

713.177 

1917 . 

1,619 

660,975 

1,412 

5^5.270 

1 

588,055 

j. 

643.751 

Totals to 




1 



3i]MCardi 1917 

61,097 

24.913.493 

46.954 1 

17.358,830 1 

16,945,010 1 

8,909,196 


Not all the advances to settlers are made by the Advances to Settlers. 
Branch of the State Advances Office. Part of the business shown m this 
table was done by the Public Debt Sinking Funds Branch and the Advances 
Office Sinking Fund Branch. The advances to settler s authorized by these 
three branches in 1916-17 were as follows : 


Branch. 

Advance authonzed 


A<lvancc£) to Scttkib 

Numbei 

1.1^5 

Amonut 

35f^.730 

Public Debt Sinkiug FunJb 

— 


Advances Office Sinking Fund .... 

287 

1565-10 

t 

1412 

515.270 

The following are details as to the business of the Advances to Settlers 

Branch only : 

Number 

Amount 

Loans not exceeding £500 

Q 2 I 

299,735 

» exceeding £500 but not exceeding £1,000 

122 

85,850 

B exceeding £i,000 but not exceeding £3,000 

2q 

-13.270 

Total . . . 

1,072 

438,855 
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.Thcbe loans were secured by laud of the following categories : 



Ntimbei 
of advances 

Amount 

advanced 

Freehold 

649 

242.435 

lyeasehold . . 

418 

182,990 

iPreehold and leasehold combined 

5 

3.430 

Total . . . 

^1,072 

428,855 

Outstanding advances on 31 March 1917 were as follows ; 



Number 

Amount 

lyoans not exceeding £ 500 

15,081 

3,228,155 

» exceeding £ 500, but not exceeding £ 1,000 

3.123 

2,218,225 

» exceeding £ 1,000, but not exceeding £ 2,000 

1,322 

1,819,168 

» exceeding £ 2,000 but not exceeding £ 3,000 

193 

489,575 

. Total . . . 

% 

19.719 

7.755,123 

These outstandi:^ advances were secured by 

land of the following 

categories : 

Number 
of advances 

Amount 

Freehold 

12,066 

5.510,507 

Leasehold 

7.37« 

2.045,963 

freehold and leasehold combined 

275 

178,653 

Total . . . 

19.719 

7.755.123 


111 1916-17 the average sum advanced on a freehold was £458, the aver- 
age advanced on a leasehold £277 and the average advanced on a mixed 
freehold and leasehold £650. For 1915-16 the corresponding averages were 
£465, £284 and £ 604, respectively. 

• 

§ 2. Advances eor boieding workers’ houses. 

The Superintendent of the State Advances OfSce is authorized to lend 
money for the purpose of bu3dng or building a dwelling to any person em- 
ployed on manual or clerical work whose income does not exceed £200 a 
year and who does not own any land other than the allotment on which it 
is proposed to build. The sum advanced must not exceed £450 and must 
not exceed the value of the house about to be built. It is secured by a 
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mortgage on tlie whole property. The interest is payable half-yearly 
together with an instalment of the principal, which is thus fully repaid m 
thirty-six and a half years, thirty years or twenty years, as the case may be, 
when the mortgage is released. A valuation fee of 7s. 6rf. must accompany 
each application for a loan of this kind. No loan of this kind will be grant- 
ed to anyone who is not going to reside permanently on the land which is 
the security. Anyone desirous of receiving such an advance can apply for 
it in writing on a special form which can be obtained from any postmaster 
in the Dominion. The Department supplies applicants with plans and 
specifications free of charge. The cost of the buildirgs varies with their 
size from £120 to £640. A building of a type costing £300 more than the 
maximum authorized loan is thus included for the benefit of workers who 
wish to spend their savings on the erection of a better house than that 
which the loan could provide. 

The total sum thus advanced to workers up to 31 March 1917 was 
fi 3 » 347 » 395 * In the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 734 applications 
were received for loans aggregating £266,740. The advances granted in 
the year nuiftbered 605 and amounted altogether to £214,965. They were 
secured by freehold and leasehold land as follows: 

hy freehold land 594 loans amounting to £ 212,310 
» leasehold land * ii » » » 2,655 

Total . . . 605 » • » )) £ 214,965 

The total amount advanced up to the end of the financial year was 
®3»347 j395* 3 -nd the net amount of the advances then outstanding was 
£2,650,419. This latter sum was secured as follows : 

by freehold land 8,902 outstanding loans amounting to £ 2,542,115 

» leasehold laud 569 » » » » 108,304 

* « • 

Total. . . 9,471 » » » » £ 2,650,419 

The Worker’s Dwellings Act, 1905, provides for the erection by the 
State of workers’ dwellings on crown or settlement lands reserved for that 
purpose. A worker is defined as a landless person whose income does not 
exceed £175 a year. The most recent amendment of the Act fixed the 
maximum value of such a worker’s dwelling at £750. It can be erected on 
a rural allotment of about five acres, the land having a maximum unim- 
proved value of £250 : this allows £500 for the cost of building. Dwellings 
can be let by the week or month for a rent equal to 6 per cent, of the capital 
value, plus rates and insurance, or on a lease of twenty-one years with a 
right of renewal. A worker can acquire the freehold by paying weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly instalments for a period of twenty-five and a half 
years. The instalments are equal to 7 per cent, of the capital value, 5 per ' 
cent, being interest and 2 per cent, going towards the payment of the prin- 
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cipal. In the case of a stone or brick house the period for repayment is 
extended to thirty^ix and a half years. 

On 31 March 1917, 630 houses had been erected under this Act. 


§ 3. I/ANHD SSTTEEMENT BY DISCHARGED SOEDIERS. 

* 

By the Discharged Soldieis Settlement Act, 1915, discharged soldiers 
are helped to become farmers in that they are enabled to hold land by 
ordinary and by special tenures. 

Tenures of the former kind are provided specially for hale or slightly 
wounded men. The area set apart by proclamation of the Governor Ge- 
neral for settlement by discharged soldiers can be subjected to ordinary 
tenure ; that is to say land within it can be held in return for a payment 
in cash. An obligation to reside on such land and a right to purchase it 
pass to the holder. 

I^and held by special tenures can be sold or let to men who have lost 
an arm or leg or have otherwise been seriously wounded, but are still able 
to earn a living by fruit growing, dairy or poultry fanning, etc. The Land 
Boards are responsible for seeing that these men obtain satisfactoiy lots 
of land on the requisite terms. The State gives financial aid until the 
land begins to bear, and makes loans to enable enclosure, clearing, drain- 
age, building and the piuchase of live stock and implements. These loans 
are secured by a crown mortgage on the lands. No transfer of right in 
land acquired under this Act may be made for ten years without the con- 
sent of the Land Board and the approval of the ^linistLi of Lands. 

An amendment of 1916 extended the scope of the Act to include 
discharged soldiers who arc the lessees or licensees of land administered 
by a Laud Board but not acquired under the Discharged Soldieis 
Settlement Act. 

On 31 March 1917, 337,96a: acres of land had been set apart by pro- 
clamation for settlement by discharged soldiers, 204,379 acres being 
under special and 133,582 acres under ordinary tenures. 

In the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 522 applications were re- 
ceived under this Act. In all 31Q allotments, aggregating 143,524 acres, 
were made. 

In virtue moreover of a clause in the Land Laws Amendment Act, which 
authorizes members of the New Zealand Expeditionary^ Force to apply 
for land by proxy, 40 soldiers obtained in 1916-17 a total concession of 
142,566 acres. 



MISCELLA^^EOUS INFORJMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 

ADVANCES AND GRANTS TO AGRICUI#TURISTS WHO HA\"E SOTKERED BY 
THE WAR 

In a circular dated 21 October 1918 and appearing in the Journal 
OfficieL of 3 November, JI. Eebiun, !Minister of the Blockade and of the 
Liberated Districts, intimates what are the new profusions as to the 
special system by which advances are made to form woiking capital for 
farmers who resume tenure of their old farms in the liberated districts. 
The circular contains the following rules : 

The special system established for persons who have suffered loss in 
the liberated districts will be applied henceforward only in cases of the re- 
sumption of farms by^ their former farmers or persons holding these farmers’ 
rights, that is to say it will be applied in order that these faims may be 
reconstituted by their evacuated owners or farmeis who wish to re-establish 
themselves on their former lands in order to resume cultivation of them. 

The law of 4 May 1918 (i) will be applied in all other cases, that is to 
say in all cases of the resumption by persons other than their foimer far- 
mers of abandoned lands or lands held to have been abandonc d. It will be 
applied in particurar in a case to which qualification for advances for woik- 
ing capital previotisly attached, namely that in which a farmer who has 
suffered by tK war finds that his own holding is wholly or partially incap- 
able of bein^ cultivated in existing circunfetancts, and wishes to take an- 
other farm or other pieces of land in any part of the district, either near 
or far from his former farm. 

The instructions with regard to a special system of advancing W'orking 
capital contemplate a maximum advance of 400 francs a* hectare, irrespec- 
tively of the advances in kind, that is of implements, live stock, seed, etc., 
which the Office of i^ricultural Reconstruction may make, and without 
prejudice to another rule which established that the total sum of advances 
and credits allotted on any pretext may not, on principle, exceed half the 
approximate value of the loss which has been suffered. The necessity to 
raise these bases of allotments and to fix them in accordance with the ma- 
xima regularly determined by the law of 4 May 1918 has been recognized, 
for they were fixed when no other indication, different in foim, had yet been 
given as to the amount of the costs recognized to be necessarily incurred in 
order to bring lands under cultivation. It is however only in special cases 
in which a necessity has been duly ascertained, as stated above, that the 


(i) See our issue for September 1918, p. 739, 
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advances ma> eicceed a maximum of i,ooo francs and approximate to one 
of 3,000 francs. 

Advances in kind and cash are made by the Departmental Commis- 
sions associated with the prefects. 

We should also notice a decree of the Ministry of Agriculture of 23 
October 1918 which establishes the conditions on which the apparatus 
for mechanical cultivation may be ceded to agriculturists who have been 
victims of the war. The following is the text of the decree : 

** Article i. — The Ofl&ce of Agricultural Reconstruction of the depart- 
ments which have suffered by the invasion may receive grants out of the 
budget of the Ministry of* Agriculture for the apparatus of mechanical cul-* 
tivation which this office has ceded to farmers who have suffered b> the 
war. 

" Article 2. — Grants not exceeding 50 per cent, of the price of the 
tractors and ploughs will be made as these machines are ceded. 

“ Article 3- - Applications for grants will be sent to the Ministry 
of Agriculture by the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction. They will 
be accompanied by the following documents : 

(1) a certificate of the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction testi- 
fying that the farmers to whom the machines have been granted^ have suf- 
fered loss b> the war ; 

(2) an invoice showing the price of the machines and showing that at 
least hdf such price has been paid by the grantees, in cash or by an appro- 
priation out of indemnities for war losses ; 

(3) an undertaking by the grantees that the^ will inthree years sow 
in wheat and other grain the minimum area determined in the resolution 
making the grant to them 

^ This is the first time that provision has been made for giants to agri- 
culturists directly and not to syndicates exclusively. The eailier system 
was explained as follows, a fe\v 'Weeks earlier, in the answer to a written 
question 23,815 in the Journal Olficiel of 29 vSeptember 1918 : 

"The appropriation of grants to the purchase of apparatus intended 
for m "chanical cultivation is rt^lated by the decree of 8 October 1917. 
According to the provisions of this decree grants are made only to the de- 
partments, communes and agricultural groupings comprisinj^ at .least seven 
farmers which acquire farmin^ tractors foi the common use of the persons 
within their competence or their membsirs. The amount of the grant Ss 
50 per cent, of the price ofthe machines (tractors and ploughs), if a set of at 
least five tractors or a steam or an electric plough be in question. Other- 
wise, that is to say when there is a purchase of from one to four farming, 
tractors only, the grant may* not exceed a fourth or a third of the price of 
the machinery, according to whether the applicant for it has recourse to 
agricultural credit or not, in conformity with the law of 29 December 1906. 
These maxima may always be raised, respectively to the third or the half - 
of the price of the machinery, for districts which have suffered by events 
'of the, war. In these districts the communes or associations, benefiting 
by the gi:ants, may cede their machinery, without profit, to one or more 
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farmers who have suffered by the war, on condition each farmer give the 
ceder an undertaking that he will sow grain on a minimum area fixed by 
the ministerial resolution which makes the grant. The documents neces- 
sary for obtaining these subsidies are : the invoice shown ng the price of 
the machinery ; b) an agricultural report on the district in which the trac- 
tors acquired are to be enlplo3fed ; c) an undertaking to sow grain over a 
minimum area fixed in accordance with the price of the machinery ; if 
need be, the documents proving those interested to have suffered by the 
invasion ; e) a resolution of the general or the municipal council authoriz- 
ing the purchase, if the case be that of a department or a commune ; f) if 
the case be that of an agricultural association, twD copies of its by-laws, 
and a note as to its members and as to the resources at (heir disposal. 
These documents must be transmitted by the prefect, who must intimate 
that they are being sent”. 

It is seen that grants were previously made to agricultural gioupmgs 
and to departments and communes biit not to farmers individually. 


ITALY. 

PROVISIONS AS TO THE CREDIT .VFFORDED BY THE AGR 1 CUI,TUR\E INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF I, ATIXIM GazM&taUffkialc del Re^md' Italia, 1:^0 202 Rome,27 Augubt, 

1918. 

In order to facilitate the extension and the development of the inten- 
sive cultivation of foodstuffs, the Minister of Agiiculture provided as early 
as the beginning of this year that the chief institutions of agricultural,cicdit 
should dispose of more capital and thus be able to grant loans to agricul- 
turists liberally and on moderate teims. Important sums, amounting 
altogether to 65,000,000 liras, have therefore been appropriated to this 
end. On the principle that there should be special pio\nsion for particu- 
lar districts, the Minister of Agriculture lately publishtd a new decree of 
the Lieutenant General of the Kingdom, Nc . 1142, dated 14 July 1918, which 
provides especially forthe agricultural institutions of Laciutt and super- 
seedes the decree of 4 October 1917 with which we have already dealt (i). 
The new decree not only enables the agricultural institutions to open large 
credits and therefore to offer liberal and rapid advances to agricultural 
labourers. It also makes it possible for them, by means of the guaiantec s 
which the State opportunely supplies, to undertake leases of large farms and 
the purchase of lands, especially with the obejet of bringing uncultivated 
lands under cultivation. It establishes that the National Institute of 
Insurance, the National Fund Providing for the Disablement and Old Age 
of Workmen, the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, the Savings 
Banks, the Monti di Picid and the institutions of agricultural and co-opera- 
tive credit* are authorized, independently of all laws, rules and by-laws. 


(i) See our issue lor December 1917, page xS. 
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to grant loans, either individual!} orgrouped.in a coiisorfcitii3i,totlie agricul- 
tural institutions of Ivatium for the purchase of land, the payment of capi- 
tal and dues and the disencumberment of land, and also on the increase in 
value which accrues to the property of these institutions as a result of the 
agricultiural and agrarian reforms which may be realized on them. The M a- 
tional Institute of Credit for Co-operation*is also authorized to constitute 
cautionary deposits and to give credit to the aforesaid institutions in order 
to supply them with the necessary means for the administration and ordinary 
cultivation of land. To guarantee these loans, the agricultural institutions 
of Latium will give the lending institutions a lien recognized by their re- 
ceiver who collects all their income. Their property can also he mortgaged. 
T^ese institutions of Latium must be authorized to contract loans by a 
decree of the Minister of Agriculture, or, in case of a mortgage on their pro- 
perty, by a royal decree proposed by this minister. When the society's 
receipts of the year do not cover the total amount of the annual payments 
due to the lending institutions, the State advances the difference, its ad- 
vances being repaid by the agricultural institutions of Latiumin the follow- 
ii^ year out of their receipts. In case of the inadequacy of the latter the 
Ministry of Agricultipre fixes a supplementary contribution to be paid by 
members within the year. The period of amortization of loans by annual 
instalments begins on i January and must not surpass fifty years. The 
debtor may repay a loan by anticipating his instalments. The State takes 
part in the payment of interest to the extent of no more than 2 per cent. 

Loans made to agricultural institutions in order to enable them to 
farm land are secured by a lien on growing fruit and crops and fruit and 
crops harvested during the year, and also on all provisions found in dwelling 
hotises and buildings appurtenant to rural holdings or derived from these 
holdings. This lien comes next in order of precedence to that securing 
law costs and belongs to the agricultural institution and lending institu- 
tion, to the extent to which either is implicated, in right of a loan in cash 
or kind made to any owner, cultivator or farmer of the land affected in 
the year in which the loan matures. • 

This decree supplies a need which has been much felt in Latium and 
fulfils the desires of the agricultural population. It opens up a new and 
easy way to endow the agricultural institutions of the district with mo^t land 
and to impiove the land they already hold. 


SIAM. 


M^RTGVjHS in SIAM. — Statistical Year-Book of the Kingdom of Siam 19x6. 'Bixst 
Niunber, Published by the Depaitmeut of Commerce and Statistics, Ministry of 
Finance, Siam. 

* 

Only mortgages held under a title-deed in accordance with the results 
mof the cadastral survey are registered by the Lands Record Office of Siam. 
At present slightly more than half a million such titles have been issued. 
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Other niortg^es, those of land not yet brought under the jurisdiction 
of the I^ands Registry Ofl 5 .ce, are registered at the Ampur OflSces. 

There is also a very prevalent practice of mortgaging land by merely 
depositing the title-deeds with the lender, sometimes with and sometimes 
without an agreement. This is the method frequently adopted in the case 
of small or short-term loans, the majority of small loans being probably 
secured by such mortgages. 

Lastly property is mortaged by commercial firms to secure advances 
up to a certain limit which varies from day to day. As a rule no special 
sum of money is recorded in such mortgage deeds. 

The following tables deal only with those mortgages, registered by 
the Lands Registry Ofl 5 ce, which specify the amounts of loans. 

On 31 h'larch 1916, the total number of title-deeds which had been 
issued by the Tyands Records Dcipartment was as follows : 


Nmnber of title 

Frovioce deeds issued 

and field 

Erung Tsp 78,600 

Eritng Kao 172,388 

Nakorn CliaHi 61,778 

Piachinburi 64,898 

Rajaburi 58,386 

Nakom Sawan 14,142 

Ktsajttulok 42,170 

Chautaburi 6,475 

Pukft T.906 


Total .• . . 503,749 



Tabu: I. — Land on whiih Mortgages were Registered in the Year 2458 (1915 1916), 



(x) z rai 1600 sq. metres. — (2) x tical « 6 ^ at par. 
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SPAIN. 

Tins 1030ISTER OF .VORICITETURAI, DEEDORS —^La Liga Agraiia,iJo 1357 Madrid, 
21 October 191 S 

The abnormal circumstances due to the European ■war, and especially 
the administrative reforms which now occupy the public authorities in 
•Spain, have not allowed them to issue rules as to the foimation of the re- 
gister of agricultural plcc^es to which the royal decree of 30 Septt mber 1917, 
already analysed in this review (i), refers. However, in order that the 
agricultural credit secured by pledges which the cited decree' creates may 
develop from its outset, and in order to allow experience to have a part in 
its final organization, the Spanish government has thought it well to issue 
certain provisional rules and measures, to which officials in charge of these 
registers of agricultural pledges will have to conform. The government 
therefore published on 2 October 1918 a royal order of which the main pro- 
visions establish ; 

1) Clerks of the property registry, to whom contracts for loans se- 
cured by agricultural pieces are presented for registration, shall open a 
register of provisional entries. 

2) The pages of this registry will have margins to allow for notes, 
•will be initialled by t£[e judge, and ■will bear the seal of the court. 

3) The entries ■will be made in the strict order in which they are re- 
ceived, and within four days, other than holidays, of their reception, unless 
there be legal impediment. 

4) At the end of the registry a table of names of persons, in the order 
of the entries, will be made. 

' 5) 'When an act is presented for registration, the clerk of the registry 
will remit to the person presenting it a receipt showing the object and the 
date of the public document in question and the names of the contracting 
persons and of the notary who has issued the authorization. 'When the 
document has been returned and the fact of its return noted, the receipt 
will be withdrawn and will be placed in the archives. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. THE EOANS MADE BY THE I^AND AND AGRICUETDRAE BANK FROM 1913 TO 
1916. — Official Year-Book of the Unioft of Sou^h Africa, 1917. Pretoria, 1918. 

The hand and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, founded in virtue 
of a law of 22 June 1912, affords : 1} advances to farmers of sums of money 
secured by mortg^es on land within the Union : 2) advances of sums of 
money to co-operative societies and the cautionary payments attaching 
to the contracts into which these societies enter ; 3) advance of sums of 

li] See the aiUele la our issue fot April 1918, pE^e 320. 
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money to farmers who hold crown lands with a right of purchase or on leases 
of ten years or more. In general, the bank makes the advances and un- 
dertakes the transactions for which it is authorized (Article 18 oi the Act.). 

From the time it became active until i January 1917, the credit for 
w^hich it has received application and w'hich it granted was as follows : 


Year 

l^oans applied for 

I/oans granted 

noans refused 

1 

1 Xurnlwi 

! 

Value 

1 £ 

Xninber 

1 

\alue 

£ 

Nnmljer 

Value 

£ 

1913 

3.874 

2,706,994 

1 

3 i 09 i 

t 

1,749 130 

446 

409,7*8 

1914 

1,268 

451.329 

1,025 

293,084 

115 

49,200 

1915 

401 

176.354 

322 1 

’ 131.655. 

25 

12.514 

1916 

2,022 1 

1.039.496 

1,715 

713,030 

1 19 

97.049 


It is Seen ^lat after the imtial impulse had been exhausted the war 
caused the applications for credit to fall ofi considerably, that the retro- 
gression was fuither accentuated in 19J5, but that in 1916 there was a 
strong recoveiy which it is interesting to examine in detail. 

The business of 1916 was di«^tributed as follows among the four provin- 
ces of the Union : 


Province 

I,oans applied for 

1,08X13 granted j 

noans refused 

( 

Number 

1 

Value 
£ 1 

1 

, Number ^ ■ 

Value 

£ 

Number 

Value 

£ 


Cape Province 

146 

135,404 

1 

103 1 

79,935 

22 

26,005 

Natal . . . 

' 139 

92,474 

97 ' 

56,485 

10 

7,200 

Transvaal . . 

' 1.387 

.567,418 

1,204 1 

394,535 

64 

42.625 

Orange Tree 
State. . . 

350 

244,200 

1 311 

j 

182,075 

1 

1 

21,219 

Total . . 

1 2 022 

1.039,496 

I>7i5 I 

7I3,^>30 

II9 

97,049 


Transvaal is seen to*be the province w’hich makes most use of the op- 
poitunities for credit which the Act of 1912 opened up for farmers. From 
the Transvaal there were almost four times as many applications for loans 
as from the Orange Free State*, ‘whence the next largest number were re- 
ceived, and the value applied for by the former province was more than 
double that for which th^ lattei^apjdied. The applications from the Cape 
Province and Natal came far below those from the other two provinces. 

Advances made by the bank have very various objects, defined as« 
follows by clause iQ of the Act of 1912 : 
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a) improvements, which term comprises farm buildii^s, enclosures, 
dipping tanks and other prophylactic and disinfecting plant used for live 
stock, and the clearing of land for cultivation, the orderihg of watercourses 
with a view to preventing aridity, and plantations of trees, orchards, sugar- 
canes and tea ; 

b) the acquisition of goods and material of all kinds and in general 
of the requisites of agriculture ; 

c) the disencumberment of land from debt and in some cases the 
payment of other debts : 

£) the payment of costs attendant on the division of undivided 

land; 

e) the establishment and encouragement oi agricultural and rural 
industries, including tobacco growing, dairy farming, fruit growing and 
the sale and export of fruit. 

f) the acquisition of land for the objects mentioned under a), b) 
and c). 

The advances actually made by the bank had the following objects : 


Oliijcct of advances 

1913 

# 

X914 

1915 ! 

19x6 

Improvements . . 

216,270 

1 ^ 

1 46.831 1 

£ 

5.1 10 

£ 

53»920 

Purdiase of live stock 

125.335 

1 41.564 ■ 

7,250 

1 47,044 

Esetinction of ezdstiug debts . . . 

662,118 

j X07.U57 1 

20,282 

I 128,228 

Cost of dividing undivided lands 

215 

' 952 

60 

1 265 

Establishment of agricultural and 
rural industries 

i 150' 

___ j 


600 

Purdiase of lands . . 

525,972 

157,960 1 

84,663 

244,320 

Total . . . 

1,530,060 i 

' 1 

354,364 1 

117,365 

474.377 


It is seen that the purchase of land, which accounted in 1913 for about 
one third of the total sum advanced, accounted in 1914 for nearly half 
thereof and exceeded this latter proportion in 1916. The extinction of 
debts, which was at first foremost among objects for which advances were 
made, accounted in 1916 for about half as much’ as the purchase of land. 
Improvements of land are, in the order of importance, as far removed as 
the extinction of debts from the purchase of land. Improvements had.an 
initial importance which they have not f^overed. The purchase of live 
stock follows them closely although it was at first far less important than 
they. The figures which represent the costs of dividing undivided lands and 
establishing agricultural and tural industries are insignificant. For 19x6 
'they refer only to the Transvaal, as appears from the following state- 
ment : 
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Object of advances by provinces in 1916. 


1 

Oljject of advances) | 

1 

Cape 

Province 

Ratal 

Transvaal | 

1 

Orange 
Free State 

Union 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

Improvements 

4.799 

4,990 

1 

1 39.726 

4.405 

53,920 

Purchase ot live stock 

5.869 

4.845 

32,311, 

1 

47*044 

Extinction ot existing debts .... 

24,925 

16,495 

31.438! 

, 35,370 i 

128,228 

Costs ot dividing undivided lands . . . 

— 1 

1 — 

265 

‘ 1 

' 265 

Btablishment of agridultural and ruial ; 
industries 

1 

1 

1 ■ 

1 i 

! 600 

1 

^ 600 

Purchase of lands | 

16,329 

4.625 

' 163,575 

59,791 

j 244,320 

Total . . . 

j 5 I> 922 ^ 

1 30.955 

1 * 

' 287.915 

1 

1035585 

1 474,377 

1 


By the terms of the law advances to individuals cannot exceed £2,000 
(clause 22) or advances to co-operative societies £10,000. In the case 
however of important works or improvements specially authorized by the 
Governor General as much as £5,000 may be advanced to an individual. 
In practice the amounts of most advances rai^e from £100 to £1,000, as 
appears from the following table : 

Amount of advances made from 1913 to 1916. 




1913 

1914 

1915 

Z 916 

Advances of more than £ 1,500 . 

\Number , 
/Amount • 

£ 

198 

374.305 

II 

19,850 

4 

7,420 

21 

38.170 

Advances from £x,ooi to £ 1,500 

^Number. . 
(Amount. . 

£ 

259 

332,820 

22 

28,425 

14 

18,190 

57 

70,465 

Advances from £501 to £ 1 , 000 . . 

\Number. . 
(Amount. • 

£ 

590 

447,310 

IIO 

80,445 

35 

40,150 

207 

149.400 

•Advances from £251 to £500 • 

iNumber. . 

* (Amount. • 

£ 

608 

233.685 

363 

143.775 

95 

35.260 

320 

125,665 

Advances from £zoi to £250 . . 

(Number. . 
(Amount. . 

£ 

632 

114.275 

353 

63,285 

67 

11,980 

379 

69,827 

Advances of £100 and more • . 

(Number. . 

* (Amount. . 

£ 

349 

27,765 


56 

4.365 

26 X 

20,850 

Total advances . . 

^Number. . 
1 Amount. . 

2,636 

£ 1 , 530,060 


291 

1 * 7.365 

1,254 

474,377 
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construct and maintain all the reservoirs* canals and other works of irriga- 
tion and drainage which it thinks necessary to the proper irrigation of irrig- 
able areas within its district an^ to the drainage of the lands thereof ; and 
it can buy, construct and maintain such woiks held in common by two or 
more landowners vithin its district, and superintend and execute, or pass 
contracts for the supervision and execution of all enterpnse connected with 
the working, inspection or usufruct of these woiks and of all waters which 
it ma5 conserve and deflect, with a view to the exercise of its powers (Clause 
89). This actintj requires considerable resouices : the cfBce of irrigation 
has the right to lev3’ ^ates on any determintd extent cf land in its district 
which contains an irrigable area (Clause 90). In order to construct works 
of irrigation it can moreover obtain a grant from the government, as can 
individual landowners (Clause 117). 

The following table shows the amounts of the loans thus made up 
to I April 1917. The figures for 1912-1913 refer to the period from 
I January 1912 to 31 March 1913; those for the other years to the twelve 
months beginning on i April of each year. 


1 

1 

Province 

Applications 

1 oatstanding 
at beginning > 
of year 

Applications 
received 
during year 

Applications 
gxanted 
during year 

Applicationa 
refused 
or cancdled 
during year 

Applkationa 
outstanding 
at end of year 

1 

1 

1 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

£ 

Num- 

ber 

1 Amoant^ Num- Amount Num* 
£ 1 bet j ber 

Amount' Kum- 
S bet 

1 Amount 
£ 

i 

1912-13 1 
Union 1 

1 ay 

1 20,016 

1 

177 

1 359.576 

1 

1 

49 251,990 

64 

1 4 «. 5 I 7 


1 

i 

• 81.08s 

1913-14 1 

Union ........ 

1 

1 

91 

1 

81,085 

201 

» 

1 

420,000 

104 381,894 

1 

65I 

1 39.078 

1 

1 

123 

1 

8o,ti3 

1914-15 1 

Union 

123 

1 

80,113! 

130 

1 j 

1 179.614 

47' 109,7x0 

204 

147,817 

2 

2,200 

1915-16 

Cape Province .... 

1 

11 

1 

i,ooo| 

1 

1 

22 

1 

69.455 

« ' 

9 57,600 

1 

1 8 

1 

9,155 

6 

1 

1 3,700 

Natal 

— 

— 

— 

— - 1 

— 1 — 

1 ■“ 1 


— 

— 

Transvaal 

1' 

1,200. 

4 

1 2,750 

3. 2400 

i *1 

800 

I 

1 750 

Orange Free State , . 

JT.I 

.rJ 

5 ! 

1,487! — 1 — 

1 • 

"1 

737 

2; 

750 

Union 1 

2I 

2,200 1 

31 

73,692| 12 60,000 

1 

, «i 

ZO.692 

9 

5,200 

1 

1916-17 

Cape Province . . . . ' 

1 

6' 

I 

1 

3 » 7 oo' 

97 

329,580^ 

1 

61 167,290 

1 

1 

20 

1 

14,755 

22 

151,235 

NataL 1 

— 


— 

— 

— — 

— 1 

— I 


— 

Transvaal 

1 

750I 

33 

i«J 7 S 

10 8,245 

8 

3.395 

16 

7,285 

Orange Free State . . 

2 

750 

22 

5.838 

5 1.540 

“1 

3 . 488 | 

9 

1,380 

Union 

9 

5,aoo 

152 

' 333^3 

76 177,075 

38^ 

21,838| 


i6o,too 
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The twentj'-seven applications outstanding at the beginning of the 
first year followed on the execution of an Act of 1906 afiecting only Cape 
Province. Forty-one loans> of the total value of £17,645, had been granted 
there in 1910, and thirty-three of the totafvalue of £105,665 in 19TI. It 
is seen that the war caused applications to come in much more slowly, but 
in 1916-17, wjien they were for a total sum equal to that they covered in 
1912-13, there was a considerable recoverey. Readers will not fail to no- 
tice how severelj apphcatious for loans are scrutinized, 383 of them having 
been refused or cancelled as against 288 granted in the whole period consi- 
dered. This is certainly a result of the fact that 204 out of 251 applica- 
tions were rejected at the beginning of the war. In 1916-17, however, 
the number rejected was still exactly half that granted, which is a proof 
of the carefulness of the management. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


AGRICUI^TURAL WAGES A^^D THE INCREASE 
IN THE COST OF EIVING. 


SOXTRCBS: 

:BsTADfsTic^ AostcoL^ I9I3-I4 Difeccion General de B^tadistica y'Economia Rural 

terio de Agricultura de la RepAblica Argentina {AgruulUhal S*a*n*ics 1913-14 General 
Directton of Statistics and, Rural Economy Mimstiy of Agfuvlniie of tVe Ajgentine Repu- 
blic), Buenos Ayres, 1915 

ESTAJafsTiCA. AGidcoLV 191 1*15 Direcci6n General de E't'ifhsiica y Economia Rural IMinis- 
terio de Agiicultura de la Repdbhca Argentina {idem 1914-15} Buenos Ayres, 1916 
EsTADfsTiCA AORfeoLA 1915-16 Direcciou General de Estadistica y Economia Rural Minis^i 
terio de Agricultura de la Repdblica Argentina (idem 1915-10) Buenos Ayres, 1917. ^ 
Re\’ISTa de Cienclas EcoNd micas {RevtetkJ of Economic Science) Buenos Ayres, 1915-16-17* 


The increase in the cost of living, due to multiple^ and varied effects 
of the war, has caused in all countries an increase in the cost of labour 
which, if it be not proportionate to the rise in prices, has a deleterious ef- 
fect on work of all kinds, including agricultural work. This relation and 
this proportion, connecting the after-T^ar prices of goods and supplies oi 
primary necessity with the cost of labour, were not found in the Argentine 
until 1913. We will see that although the cost of li\’ing increased markedly 
in this country , without reaching the level attained in the belligerent coun- 
tries and in the neutral countries which suffered most from alterations of 
the market due to circumstances of the war, yet wages, and especially 
agricultural wages, remained stationary or diminished. 

This abnormal condition deserves very special study , for to investi- 
gate its antecedents and its causes is, substantially, to examine one of the 
most important aspects of the present economic situation of Argentina as 
regards agriculture. ^ 
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§ I. [Movement op agricultlral wages. 


We will first examine the movement of agricultural wages, taking 
available data as our basis. 

The three following tables show this movement in the farming yeais 
1912-1913, 1913-1914, 1914-1915, taking into account the general average 
wages and the maximum and minimum wages, paid in those years for agri- 
cultural work of all kinds. The data refer only to the pro\nnces of Buenos 
Ayres, Santa [Pe, Cordoba, Entre Rios and Pampas, but are none the less 
representative of the actual situation with regard to wages of the w^hole 
country', since these provinces are, as is known, the richest and the most 
productive in the Argentine. 

Table I. — Average Waees in Ihe Agricultural Year 1912-1913. 

■^5 i ’ §1 I ' iw 


Labouren , E 

' ' 

mplo>ed on the | s . 
inaize l|| | 
harvest, paid by thcl — E 

it, 

^ gU ' 


Food supplied 
I daily 



by tbe 
month 

by the by the by the 
day day day 

day 

sack 

zoo 

by the 
day 

ing 

vest 


pesos 

pesos pesos 

pesos 

pcso^ 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

Buenos A^its : 


m/n ^ m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/a 

General wa«es. ..... 

42.50 

6 1 4.20 

7.20 

3 

0.39 

0.95 

4 

0.771 0.95 


to 

10 6.40 II 

4-50 

0.81 

1,27 

6.75 

1.50 

1-54 

mnimuui 1 . . . 

Sivitti Fi : 

41.20 

3.60; 2.50 

4.20 

2 

0,21 

0.56 

2.50 

0.44 

0.74 

Gcneidl . . 

43.33 

6 ‘ 4.66 

6 

3.50 

0,48 

0.95 

4.83 

0.83 

1.07 


73.3340.60 9 

10.06 

4.16 

0.73 

I.4S 

8.66 

1.33 

^ 1.87 

Minimtun > 

C 6 } dobJ .• 

31.66 

S-CtJ ^.83, 

3.66 

3-50 

0.26 

0.70 

3 

0 46 

0.63 

General wages, . . . 

50 

6.33 4-33 

7 

' 4 

0,50 

T 

^.66 

0.93 

I 

'^ffliritnT»Tn n 

83-33 

11 , 33 ^ 9.83 13 33 

i 4-50 

0.73 

1.50 

10 

1.30 

L 30 

lliiiimiini 

Entte Rios : 

37-33 

3-50 3.75 

1 

4.40 

; 2 

1 

1 1 

1 0.57 

0.60 

3-25 

0.50 

0.50 

Genera^ wages 

35 

5 3.66 

7*33 

! 

0.35 

0.70 

3.66 

0.60 

1.83 

Masdmnm ^ . 

50 

7,17 4.66 

9.33 

1 

0.47 

o.So 

5.50 

1,06 

1,20 

Mininitinx > ..... 
Canfral Pampas: 

*4.66 

j.83 2.83 

4-83 


0.22 


2.83 

0.40 

0.50 

General wages •. 

50 

8 5 

8 

— 


— 

5 

0.80 

1,20 

Mamnrnm « 

90 

II 10 

10 

— 

_ 

— 

8 

I 

I |50 

Minimum » 

30 

4 4 

4.50 



— 

3.50 

0,50 

0,70 


(i) National money. 
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Table II. — Average Wages in the Agricultural Year 1913* 1914. 
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m/n 

m/n 
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Buenos Ayres: 











Geneial wages 

41,25 

5*55 

4.25 

7 ‘ 

9 - 25 ] 

2.501 0.35 

0.90 

3-75 

0.72 

0.95 

Maximum » 

57-50 

S.25 

6 

4 

0.60 

1*24 

5.25 

I.I 7 

1.55 

Misimam ^ . 

aS.75 

3 

2.50 

3-62: 

0.92 1 

0.2 1, 

0.57 

2.37 

0,50 

0.55 

Santa F 4 : 


f 






1 



General wages 

4^-33 

5 

4-17 

6 

2.50 1 

0.43' 

0.851 4 

0.73 

I 

Maximum 0 . . j 

68.33 

8.66 

6 

10 

5 

0.62 

1.25 

7.33 

1.36 

1.50 

IVIinityiii-m » , , ^ 

j 31.66 

3.50 

3 

3*33! 

2 

0.27 

0.75 

2.66 

0.50 

0.03 

Cordoba : 1 

General wage^. 

1 ' 

' 4S33 

5.S3 

4.67 

6.83 

250 

O.4S 

I 

4.33 

0.67 

0.93 

^Maximum ^ . 

68.33 

9.07 

7 

11.33 

— 

0.70 

1.52 

7-33 

1.2O 

I 70 

Minimum » 

33-33 

4 

2.70 

3.83 

I So 

0.35 

0.90 

2.63 

0.50 

0.60 

Enire Rios: 

General wages 

1 

1 

31.67 

5 

3.33 

6 

2.25 

0.30 

0.60 

3*17 

0,63 

0.67 

M^mum A 

48.33 

7 

4.33 

7.33 

2.50 

0.43 

— 

4.33 

s 

1.30 

Minimum » , .... 

21.67 

2.83 

2.50 

3.83 

1.5^ 

0.23 

0.50, 2.50' 0.50 

0.53 

Central Pampas: 

General w^ages 

45 

6 

4 

6 

2.50 

0.30 

X 

4 

0.80 

I.IO 

Maximum » , .... 

60 

8 

a 

10 

_ 

0.50 

1. 10 

6 

1.5® 

2 

Minimum » . . . . 

30 

3.50 

3.50 

4-50 

— 

0.20 

0.80 

3 

0.50 

0,50 


In order better to show the tendency iBve have noted in the movement 
of wages we give on jjage 841 a summarized table of wages which also 
comprises data referring to the >ears 1910-1911 and 1911-1912. 

An examination of the data for the five years covered by the sum- 
marized table affords proof of the diminution of all agricultural wages 
taken together in the first years of the European war. 'VlTnle these wages 
showed a tendency to increase in the years 1910-11, 1911-12, and 1912-13 
and in the five proyinces to which the data refer, they suddenly in the 
course oi the farming year 1913-1914 lost the increase, either falling or* 
remaining stationary in 1914-15. This occurred, although to a varying 
extent, in the case of labourers employed to prepare the land for the sow- 
ing of grain and employed by the month, as in that of mechanics and men 
employed on the harvest or hired for threshing who are generally paid by 
the day. The same tendency is evident with regard to additions to wage§ 
in the form of food paid to labourers at seedtime and harvest. 
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Table HI. — Average Wages for the Agriculivral Ycir iqi^-rgis. 
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Biu^hos Ayres : 











General waejes. 

3875 

5 55 

325 

6.50 

225 

0.35 

I 

3.25 

0 72 

0.97 

Mazimum w 

58.75 

8.75 

525 

9 

3 

0 60 

132 

5*25 

147 

1*47 
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^3 75 

312 

2 12 

00 

1.50 

0.22 

0.57 

2 .Z 2 

0.50 
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41.67 

4-33 

3.67 

5-33 

3 

040 

1.17 

3-50 

0.80 

I 

’MCaytTniiTi-i j ^ ^ . 

6667 

766 

5 33 

8 

4 

0.60 
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Z.23 

Z.60 
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3.17 

2.33 

3-33 
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0 50 

0.57 
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o* 75 i 205 

0.50 
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General wages, ...... 

25 

5 

1 2,67 

5*33 

2 

025 

0.65 

' 2.67 

0.67 

0*83 

Mazimim a 

50.67 

5-33 

, 3-50 

6.17 

2.50 

0.38 

I 

1 350 

1.03 

?5o 

Minimnni ) 

20.33I 267 

1.93 

3 

' 1 461 0 15 

0.50 

193 

050 

0.53 

Central Pampas: 

1 










General wages. 

45 

' 650 

5 

7 

3 

0.30 

I 

4 

0.80 

z 

Haadmum n 

75 

10 

1 6 

10 


0 60 

z 80 

6 

150 

I 70 

Ttf.«TiitniiTyi > , 

30 

5 

. ^ 

1 ^ 


0 20 

0.85 

2 

050 

0.70 


We should notice that this tendency, is not equally noticeable in all 
the pro\naces and in all forms of wages* In the province of Buenos Ayres 
the decrease is general for all wages^ however they are paid, but in the other 
provinces daily wages are stationary rather than on the down ^rade. Even 
if in the province of Cordoba daily wages slightly diminished in 1914-15, 
as compared with 1912-13, they showed a slight tendency to increase in 
the following year. 

These varied manifestations, evidently due to the special economic 
and agriculttxral conditigns of each province, influenced ether factors 
which contribute to the determination of wages, such as the difterent dis- 
tribution in each province of the labour available for fieldwork, the diffe 
rent relations between interprovindal immigration and emigration, and the 
different industrial development of eath province. In spite of them and 
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Tabee ly. — Stmmarized Table showing the Movement of Wages 
from igro-ii to 1914-15. 
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on the whole the phenomenon of a tendency in wages to'dinhaish subsists 
and is worthy of notice. 

§ 2. The losi^oe GIVING. 

With reference to the rise in the cost of living in the Argentine in recent 
5’ears we have no precise data showing the movement in the price of all 
articles of primary necessity. But the fact that fhe cost of living has ri- 
sen is affirmed by authorized publications in which the origin and the inci- 
dence or the rise are studied, and expedients for checking the general rise 
of pnees which have already increased are suggested. The Aigentine is 
said to be going through a new crisis, for which there are a number of 
causes, m particular the higher prices of articles of primary necessity and 
the unemployment of a large number of workmen. 

It has been remarked that imported articles have during the war in- 
creased in price by about 50 per cent., and some other articles such as 
bread and meat, by 10 per cent. The lessened value of Argentine money 
as compared with the money of other coimtries, and the abundance of cash 
— one of the well known and first causes of a rise in prices — are equally 
notable. 

If we remember also the increased heights for sea transport and the 
increased expoit of heme produce- which lessens the supplies within the 
country, the fact that living has become dearer needs no turther proof. 

We reproduce data as to the production, the exportation and the 
' quantities available for consumption of wheat and maize, deducting the 
quantities needed for sowing in 1912-13, 1913-14 and 1915 ; and data as 
to the price of these foodstuffs and the price of frozen meat, well known 
to be one of the ^jhief sources of Argentine wealth. 

The data show that the quantity of wheat available lor home con- 
sumption in the Argentine diminished in the three years under leview, 
and this fact evidently contributed to the rise in prices which, as our data 
show, was between 1914 and 1915 as much as 9 francs a quintal, 

Tabie V. — Production, exportation, and quantities available for consumption 
of wheat and maize w 
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*8,1*1,490 

9,805,250 

22,876,510 

5 ,000,000 

17,878,510 

1914 

31 , 000,000 , 

j 

11.194.750 

5,000,000 

4,821,000 

6,194,750 

1915 

25,115,140 

20,734,860 

15,913,860 

1913 

49,950,000 I 

48,069,510 

1,880,490 

1,246,000 

634,490 

1914 

66,840,000 1 

35 , 4 **, 800 

31.417,200 

1,261,000 

30,156,200 

" X 9 I 5 

85,916,000 1 

43.305,940 

42,610,060 

1 , 345,000 

31,365,060 
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Pnc s : 


Years 

1913 1 

1914 ^ 

191S 


francs 

francs 

francs 

Wheat .... (average aantial price) 

16.25 

1 

iy.25 

2741 

Maize. » » ) 


10.97 

11,21 

Frozeu beef ... . (per quintal) 

50 

50 

lOQ.Ol 

Frozen mutton (pei sheep) • 

40 

40 

93.43 


The production of maize nearly doubled between 1912-13 and 1914-15 ; 
and 41,000,000 quintals therefore remained available for home consump- 
tion. Nevertheless the price ot maize* rose slightly between 1914 and 
1915, as it ought not to have done in view of the increased production 
and the quantity reserved for home consumption. 

As regards frozen beef and mutton, the quantities of them were more 
than doubled between 1914 and 1915. As we have already said, an- 
other factor contributing to the rise in prices was the increased cost of 
transporting foreign products and distiibuting them on Argentine markets. 
•These costs rose constantly, as appears from the following index numbers 
which show their variations from the level at which they stood in 1910. 


1910 IOC 

1911 ^ 102.6 

1912 . ^ 108.3 

1913 109 9 

1914 110.8 

1915 * 126,8 

1916 160.O 


Taken together, these few data which have been able to procure 
prove an increase in the cost of living in the Argentine. 

§ 3. Causes op t^ pall in wages. 

II 

How then has it been possible, in spite of the rise in price, for agri- 
cultural wages tu fall during the years to which these notes refer ? It is 
evident that the fact is connected with the positions of those other factors, 
contributive to the determination ot wages, to which we referred in speak- 
ing of the varyijag intensity of the phenomenon in the several provinces. 
We should notice in the first place the general fact that in agricultural 
countries an increase in the price of labour does not always correspond 
to an increase in the cost of living, as it does in countries in which the great 
iron, textile and other industries are much developed. • 

The South American countries, while they offer a vast field to the de- 
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velopment of industries of every kind and while in recent years they have 
made great strides towards the formation of important national industries, 
are still, as is kno^n, far from having attained to true industrial 
organization. 

In Argentina, in particular, the creation of great industries is too re- 
cent and their developnient has met with too many obstacles, not least 
among which is the insufficient density of population, to allow them to 
exercise a preponderant influence in the sphere of economics. 

This general consideration might partly explain an anomaly of the 
phenomenon, the fact namely that while the price of provisions and other 
articles of consumption has increased in the Argentine, wages, including 
agricultural wages in which we are particularly interested, have decreased 
or remained stationary. 

Be3"ond this general cause there is a specific cause for the aforesaid 
phenomenon, namely the great disproportion which exists between the per- 
manent rural population and the quantity of laboiii tempoiarily required 
for certain works of agriculture. This disproportion has long since brought 
about a very defective distribution of labour in the Argentine. There 
are frequent and entirely spontaneous removals from one district to an- 
other, to supply temporary needs, of great masses of labourers who are 
influenced by the delusive hope of obtaining slightly increased w ages. This 
unregulated migration within the country, and the instabihty of the 
population subject to it, cause an afflux to certain points of a supply of 
labour laigely in excess of the needs of production. 

The superfluity of labour is caused above all by currents of immigra- 
tion into the Argentine, as appears from the data we reproduce which 
show the immigration and emigration of the w’orking-class population 
in the last ten years. 


TalBLB VTI. — Immisiration and Emigration from 1907 to 1916. 


Yeaxs 

Inuxiigraxits 

Emigiants 

Diflerences 

1907 

252 . 9^4 

138,063 

+ 119,861 

1908 

3O3.II2 

127,032 

4- 176,080 

1909. 

£78,148 

137,508 

+ 140.640 

1910 

345,275 

136,405 

4- 208,870 

1911 - • 

28I9622 

172,041 

4- 100,581 

191st 

379,1X7 

172,996 

4- 295, X 2 I 

1913 

364,271 

191,643 

4- 172,628 

1914 

115,321 

178,684 

— 63,363 

19x5 

45,290 

111,459 ’ 

— 66,169 

1916 

32,990 

73.348 

— 40.358 


As appears from these data, immigration was until 1913 much in 
excess of emigration. This was due principally to the fact that wages in 
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• the Argentine were nominally much higher than in Emopean countries : 
hence there were strong migratory oirrents towards the Argentine which 
aimed at attaining to higher wages. The revsultant plenty of labour was 
to the advantage of agricultural development when cultivation on a large 
scale, for which selected labour was not needed, was undertaken How- 
ever even in the period of her best harvests Argentina needed a far less 
supply of temporary agricultural labour than that which immigration 
afforded her, for, as is known, the cultivated land in this country has al- 
ways covered a small proportion of her area. Only a further extension 
of cultivation could have remedied the inconveninces which followed on 
the aforesaid disproportion and thus solved one of the country’s greatest 
economic problems. In Table VTII we give data as to the area cultivated 
during the last decade. 


Table VIIL — Area sown during the decade 1907-1916 


Area sown 


Agricultural jears h 

1 

Eectares | 

Percentage 
of area prodiKtive 

! 

1906-1907 1 

9,880,504 

450 

1907-1908 . 

10,356,975 

4.70 

1908-1909 . . ... 

11,214,600 

5.14 

1909-igio 

1 10,871,650 

490 

1910-1911 

11,773,620 

540 

1911-1912 ♦. . . 

12,980,000 

590 

1912-1913 

13,488,280 

• 6.20 

I 9 I 3 - 19 I 4 ... 

I 3 , 754 »I 90 

1 630 

1914-1915 

13,348,000 

6.13 

I9I5-’3^9i6 

i3>3i8,S50 

6 12 


The data in Table VIII prove that froni 1906-7 to 1915-6 the culti- 
vated area in the Argentine really indJreased, hut this increase certainly 
was not proportionate to that of immigration and to the available supply 
of a^ailtural labour which therefore continued to be in excess of the 
needs of agriculture. 

In the four last of the years to which the data refer immigration di- 
minisbed noticeably, and, on the other hand, the em^ratory movement 
developed ; but the great excess of labour was thus absorbed only to a 
very small extent, particularly in view of the fact that the slight increase 
in the sown area which chaiacteiized the previous years was not main- 
tained. A part of the surplus of labour was absorbed by other industries 
for unspecified task® ; but in view of the trifling importance of these in- 
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dustries in the Argentine and the difficulties, already mentioned, in the 'way. 
of thcdr development, such absorptioal could only be temporaiy and could 
not eliminate the gieat inconveniences 'vehich were the result of a plethora 
of labour. 

There was a laige residue of unoccupied labourers who could not be 
employed, and hence there were demonstrations on the part of the dis- 
contented and frequent strikes which made gen^ilal labour crisis yet 
more acute. 

» To sum up : il may be said that in spite of the lessened immigration 
and increased emigration of recent years, there has continued to be in the 
Argentine a supply of agricultural labour much in excess of the demand 
for it, whether this fact be due to the previous excessive disproportion 
between supply and demand, or to the insufficient increase of the 
cultivated area. 



MISCEE/LANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURE 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 


THE “ POMjVIERSCHE I, WDGESEU^SCHABT » OF STETCIK IIST 1016. --AicJitv fur 
^ litnere Kolomsation , Vol. IX, Part 12. Berlin, September 1917 * 

This society affords a particularly interesting example ot the degree of 
vitality which a land settlement society can reach and maintain, for 1916 
was only the sixth year of its existence. Its activity develop d therefore half 
in time ot peace and half in Lime of ^ar. Some difficulties were encoun- 
tered, as the reporter for the last year for which we have data notes. The 
difficulties are something like those to which we alluded in speaking of so- 
cieties of the same kind but of earlier foundation. The society has had to 
continue to extend its sphere of activit}^ with an increasingly cui tailed staff, 
and to watch over the liquidation of business in the best interests of all 
concerned. 

It should be noticed in the first place that this society, in accordance 
with its custom, has made a point of concluding current transactions. In 
their case it effects a cession as soon as a transaction reaches its teim. it 
has thus ceded the ReutengHUer of the lUntenhank to this bank, namely 
Liibtow in the district of Lauenburg, iSiefdin in that cf Auklam, Temmck 
in that of Saatzig, and Griinberg in that of Dramburg. These cessions 
would in normal times have taken place in relation to a larger number 
of transactions, but the owners of some RentengUter were in the army and 
unable to grant powers of attorney, and their business was therefore not 
undertaken by the Renfenhank as was that of others. This bank also ac- 
cepted thj cession cf the gi eater part of the RentengiUer of ISeuenkirchen 
in the district of GreifswaJd, and also that of some other propeities of this 
kind bclongir^ to the administration oi IManenwalde, and oi two others 
which had not y-et been sold at AnnvXberg. 

The Ront&nguter Oa Boeck-Laak in the district of Randow and of Kus- 
sow and Marienwald in that of ^eustet+in have not yet reached the stage 
of being definitely transformed and ate still considered to be subject to the 
rules for land settlement. In order that a property may pass out of this 
stage into that of being ready to be ceded or sold difficulties have to be sur- 
mounted which are due to the fact that it is not now possible to endow these 
lands with the buildings they need before their value can truly be realized. 
\\*hcn this stage in the preparation of properties intended tor settlement 
is reached it is necessaiy lo pause and await favourable events. The fol- 
lowing definite sales w'ere made in 1916 : T/[RtmtengUtcrlA^vhxz atotal area 


5 
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of 411.08 heccares, and, for cash, the Restgut of Temnijjs having an area 
of 357*33 5 i^<^tareb. 

® The other properties which the Lmdgsellschaft owns, including the 
Pachtgut of Siemersdoif . form a group of six estates having an area of 
6,097.74 hectaies and stiil administered in 1916 as large farms. This is 
the type of farming which societies of this kind recognize to be the most 
economical in practice in the period in which the land is gradually being 
brought to that more productive state which vill allow of its cession to set- 
tfers, to be held by the various foims of ownership and usufruct. Of the 
lands which the society has set apart for settlement there remained an un- 
sold area of 677.19 hectares : at the end of the sixth year of its existence the 
society therefore had 6,774.93 hectares of land at ics disposal. ^ 

In 1916 ofiers of property come with extraordinary slowness. No 
new purchases were made. In coimnection with the purchase of the 
estate of Hermannshagen in the district of Franzburg definite agreements 
were made with the Treasury. It was decided that this estate should be 
effectively taken over on St. John's Day, 1918. 

It was anticipated that during 1917 the progress of land settlement 
would be impeded, especially by the almost totally stagnant condition of 
the building trade, by the very high prices of material and by the increas- 
ing rate of wages. The society di d not conceal its fear that the cost of build- 
ing would be maintained at its prohibitive level if it did not surpass it. 
But the society seems to have refused to allow the situation to be mas- 
tered by these unpropitious circumstances. It considered it well to lake 
immediately the easiest active course, that is to accept the necessity' of 
simplifying work and building more slightly. The valuation of the pro- 
perties had been very high owin^to the various increases in cost noted in 
the report of the Laiidgesellschaftiso much so that land settlement was thus 
rendered much more ^jfficult. The course proposed would naturally lower 
valuations, and the reporter hopes that after the war they will soon again 
b^me normal. 

The economic results of the financial year w'e are considering were, in 
spite of all, generally satisfactory. On most estates there was an average 
grain harvest, on some one that was above the average. The yield of for- 
age was good. Vegetables however, and especially potatoes, were with 
hw exceptions below the average. The same is true of the properties ma- 
naged by the society for they had very bad potato crops. In spite of all, 
the society could sufficiently meet the demands of communal unions to 
deliver to them what they wan^-ed. 

Some properties of the society suffered from the lack of draught hor- 
ses and labour, and in these circumstances it was necessary to take thought 
in order that work might be accomplished by the end of the year, given 
good weather and a favourable autumn. It was necessary therefore to 
have recourse to motor-tractors in order to do ploughing. • 

On the properties of Kaumitz in Rummelsburg district, Schurow- 
Czierwienz in Stolp district and Drawohn in BubHtz district, the society 
effected important improvements in spite of the war, thanks to the con- 
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version of marshy lands to meadows by irrigation and drainage. It was 
able to employ the labour of prisoners of war. These improvements were 
as follows : 

On the estate of Kaumitz 33 hectares of uncultivated marshy lands 
were made cultivable, being turned into meadows and arable fields ; 13 hec- 
tares of marshy meadowland were drained with a view to transfoiiming 
them into meadows of high yield ; the irrigation was effected of 62 hectares 
of meadows on which w'orks of improvement were still in course when the 
report was made. Other 60 hectares of arable land were rendered dry 
by drainage works. 

On the estate of Schurow-Czierwinz 138 hectares of marshy land were 
improved. On 50 hectares of marshy land preparatory works were termi- 
nated, and the value was developed of 62 hectares of meadowland which 
were in an unsatisfactory state. 

On the estate of Drawehn 22 hectares of marshy land were improved, 
and on 17 hectares of marshy lands 3,000 metres of drainage canals were 
constructed. 

During the year covered by the report this society also realized pro- 
gress in the matter of land settlement for the benefit of persons who have 
suffered by the war. The demand has here been considerable ; but, more or 
less everywhere, available resources were not proportionate to the desires 
of those interested. The latter were men of country origin who almost 
all of them wished to obtain land to cultivate, but since they also wished to 
have an independent position in the future they could obtain their land 
only by way of purchase. The indemnities due to them for their sufferings 
by the war did not however allow them to acquire sufficiently large farms, 
valuations having risen. It was possible therefore to satisfy the demand 
of only seven of them. The society’s method of encouraging this move- 
ment is to effect in favour of these sufferers a cession of the landit intends 
for settlement. The society’s management is alwaj^s ready to help new 
settlers as far as possible. 

For the purchase of small properties the Lani^&sellschaft of Stettin 
has treated with the magistrates of the small towns of Zanow, Falkenburg 
and Pollnow and with a large landowner of the Naugard district. All ne- 
gotiations in this connection have met with good results, all the better 
because the condition and position of th® holdings in question make s the m 
very suitable foi settlement by injured men, and their price is sufficiently 
low. As regards however taking over the property in the N augard district , 
this scheme has had to be abandoned, owing to the fact that certain build- 
ing was required for which the available contractor asked too high a price. 

As to complaints of the undue lengthiness of the procedure for obtain- 
ing the capital necessary to the business of land settlement, the society 
hoped at the end of 1916 that this state of affairs would soon be changed. 

During the year covered by the report only one new application was 
received for the consolidation of a small property. During this year the 
• process of consolidation was applied to 14 peasant holdings having a total 
area of 448.9369 hectares. From the time the society first undertook busi- 
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ness of this kind until the end of 1916 it consohdated 191 properties hav- 
ing a total area of 12,955.8779 hectares. Properties of the various catego* 
ries were included as follows : large faims — 12 having an area of 6,911.7833 
hectares ; peasant holdings — 179 having an area of 6,044 0996 hectares. 
For this transaction as it afiected the large farms State securities of the 
value of 2,450,250.0 1 marks were employed ; for the 179 peasant holdings 
securities for 2,698,618.93 marks. The charges borne were leduced by 
6.8 per cent, for the large and by 5.15 per cent, for the peasant holdings. 
This is equivalent to a saving of 16.2 per cent, in the first and 16.87 
cent, in the second case. It should also be noticed that the losses incurred 
by the owners by the sale of letters of pledge and provincial debt securi 
ties have been left out of account. The society was able- to make this 
position more bearable by' granting loans at 4 per cent, to owners who had 
not been able to sell their letteis of pledge. 

The indebtedness bears on seven properties having an area of 4,562 
hectares. Very few owners who consolidated the position of their proper- 
ties Were in arrears as regarded the annual payments they had engage*d to 
make. It was hecessary to have recourse to the cuf^tomary procedure 
only in two cases. 

The guarantee funds of the savings and loans banks managed by the 
society^ amounted to 78,589.51 marks, and the society's own funds of the 
same kind to 122,221.51 marks. 

The financial results of 1916 were satisfactory . Most of the large farms 
yielded a profit and so did one RmUn%ut of the society. The society's 
securities which are in the market maintained the liquidity of its pro- 
perty. Generally speaking, settlers fulfilled thtir engagements punctu^ly. 


GRFAT BRITAIN AND IRET.IND 

THE FIXING OF AGRICUETURAI, WAGES IN ENGEAND AND WAEES — The 
Labour Gazelfe, Vol. XXVI, No 9, Eondon, September 1918, 

Cash Wages, — The Agricultural Wages Boaid for England and 
Wales has issued further notices jfi) which fix minimum rates of wages for 
certain counties. These rates are as shown on the appended table. 

Honrs of Labour, — The weekly wages specified are payable for a week 
of six WDiking days, generally containing 54 working hours in summer and 
48 in winter. In Staffordshire however the working week has 57 hours 
^ the year round ; in Shropshire 57 hours in summer and 54 in winter ; 
in Nottinghamshire 60 in summer and 54 in winter ; and in Glamorgan and 
Monmouth 57 in summer and 49 in winter. The number of hours in the 
working week of the classes of la^urers specified is generally determined 
by local custom ; but in Derbyshire they may not work regularly for more 


(x) See our issues for May 1918, p. 436 ; June 1918, p. 526 ; aud August 1918, p. 699. 
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than 63 hours in summer and 63 in winter, or in Denbigh and Flint for 
more than 61 hours in summer and 58 in winter. 

Benefits in lieu of Cash Wages. — An order of the Agricultural Wages 
Board, dated 6 September, defines benefits which may be taken to consti- 
tute part payment of the minimum wages fixed by the Board. They are 
the following ; 

i) Milk, including skimmed or separated milk : its value is to be 
reckoned as equivalent to the current wholesale price paid for it to 
produceis. 

, 2) Potatoes : their value is to be reckoned as equivalent to the cur- 

rent wholesale piice paid to producers when the main potato crop was 
lifted. 

3) Lodging except such lodging as the District Wages Committee 
pronounees to be so defective that it is unhealthy , its weekly value shall 
be fixed by this committee. 

4) Board, that is any meals given to the labourers ; its weekly value, 
which shall exclude that of any intoxicating drink provided, shall be deter- 
mined by the pi strict Wages Committee. ^ 

5) A cottage and any garden hitherto given or let with it, unless the 
Medical OfiScer of Health has reported that such cottage is so dangeious or 
so unhealthy that it is unfit for human habitation. The value of a cottage 
so granted shall be taken to be 3s. a week, less any rent or rates which may 
be paid by the occupier and which must in no case amount to more than 3s. 
a week. If however the value customarily attached to a cottage in any di- 
strict be less than 3 s. a week, or if the cottage granted be defective from the 
point of view of sanitation, the District. Wages Committee may jSx its value 
at less than 3 s, a week. 
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PORTUGAI^. 

FOR THE CUETlVATtON OF CNFRODUCTIVE ComiDNAI, I,AKD&. — Dim 10 do Go- 
tti/iOf Xo 20X, 16 Sejjtembci 

The government of the Pcrlugucsc Republic published on the 14th of 
September a decree aimed at the encouragement of the cultivation of un- 
cultivated lands. It gives to administrative bodies ovniug uncultivated 
lands the power to proceed to an immediate division of these lands in order 
to cede them temporarily or on long leases to local farmers. It contains 
a provision for the contribution of the State to the costs necessary to the 
cultivation of these properties. The pieamWe to the rules established by 
the decree show that much dependence is placed on this measure as one 
fitted to bring^bout rapidly the scientific cultivation of these lands. They 
constitute altogether a cultivable area which is not negligible. 

We will now resume the chief provisions of Ihi^dccrce : 

Municipal and parochial councils are authorized immediately to 
divide, wholly or partially, the uncultivated lands in their* ownership, 
ii the majority of the local farmers ask for such division, and to cede them 
temporaiily or on long leases in order that they ma}’* be cultivated. To 
farmers giving themselves up to cultivation of this kind in 191&-19 and 1919- 
20 the Secretariat of Agricultute will grant premiums in which the afore- 
said administrative bodies will participate. The crops to the growing of 
whicdi the right to a premium attaches are exclusively ceieal and legumi- 
nous. A premium may not e:^ceed 15 milreis per cultivated hectare, two 
thirds to go the farmers and one third to theiadministrative body. The 
amount of the premiums accruing to an administrative body will be em- 
ployed, by preference, on constructing and repaiiing the neighbouring roads 
giving access to the uncultivated lands. 

The Secretariat of Agriculture can also facilitate farmtis’ purchases 
of seeds and manures by paying for these up to half the cost price. 

The administiative bodus wishing to avbil Ihiffistivcs of the power 
gtanlcd by this law should ev« ly year, at staled intervals, communicate 
their desire to the Direction of Agricuituial SeiTUcts cf the Secutariat of 
Agriculture, staling appioximately the^rca it is desiied to cultivate and 
the number of Jameis who wish to take advanlcge of the benefits acciuirg 
under the decree. The Direction of Agricultural Sen^iCvS must then older 
cu inspection of the lands in question by comix tent cxpeits who will ncjnc 
the crops and manures appiopriate to each piece of land, and W’ho wilt 
instinct the farmeif as to ihs- course they should follow in oxder to obtain 
the best results. 

These same official experts must afterwaids keep a :egistvx in which 
will be entered the chai act eristics and situation of Iht irnd cultivated, the 
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names of the cultivating fanners, the quality, quantity and value of the 
seeds and manures used, and the yield of crops, together with all other in- 
dispensable information, as the amount of the prennums granted. A copy 
of this register will be sent to the Direction of Agricultural Sei vices. 

The area of the lots into which the uncultivated lands may be divided 
will be fixed in advance by the owning administrative bodies, in agreement 
with those interested and with the ofBLcial experts responsible for cultiva- 
tion. If pait of the uncultivated land be needed for pasturage, its bojind- 
aries will be fixed by agreement between the aforesaid administiative 
bodies and official experts. 

The temporary assignment of pieces of land will be by lot in the case 
of a d emand by several farmers. Such temporary assignment will be until 
1931, af?er the harvests of which S’ear the faimers will have to surrender 
the lands ceded to them. 

Finally, the decree establishes that the harvests, after the necessary 
quantities have been deducted for sowing and the consum|jtion of farmers 
and their families, will be delivered at the municipal granaries, which will 
pay for them current prices, deducting the price of seeds and manures 
supplied to the farmers by the State. It is further declared that in virtue 
of thv.se provisions farmers are lorbidden to conclude any business regard- 
ing this produce except with the municipal granaries, not excepting business 
with regard to crops coming under no speciallj’ determined system. The 
Direction of Agncultural Trade has the duty of sending to the muiiicipal 
granaries a list of the farmers to whom the State has supplied seeds and ma- 
nures, as by’ the terms of the decree, and a statemerit of the amount to be 
recovered from each farmer. 

The administrative bodies who wish to di\ude uncultivated land into^ 
lots to be let to tenant farriers con, on application, obtain help from the 
Direction of the Physiographic Services bt che Secretariat of Agriculture 
in order to procure topographical knowledge and to make the ncccssar}’- 
dinsion and survej’. 

The importance this decree of which we have given the chief provi- 
sions is evident to ail men. Irdubitably it is a sign of progress towards 
an effective agrarian policy, aimed at utilizing land w^hich has for one 
reason or another been excepted from cultivation.* 

We should note that th^jse provisions concern only the propel ty of 
administrative bodies or property of which the profits go to parishes, and 
that they empower these institutions only to cede such property tempora- 
rily or on long leases, the State intervening at the same time to contribute 
to initial costs of installation. 

The granting of premiums is certainly calculated to encourage farmers 
to take advant^e of the decree. If it be widely applied the proposed 
goal of advancing general economic interests will infallibly be reached. 
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SPAIN. 

THE FORMATION OF AGRICirOXORAIi COMMITTEBS REPRESENTING COEN- 
GROWERS. — Real onlcn dispot%icndo qac en el plazo de quiitce Mas sc constituya im co- 
miU agricola en coda ana dcdas provincias o regiones en donde esU const itai do m Sindicato 
de fdbricatUes de harinas (Royal order providing that within fifteen days an agricultural 
committee be formed in each province or district in which a syndicate pf flour manufac- 
turers has been formed). Gaccia de Madrid, 5 October 1908. 

The difficulties due to the constant rise in the price of corn in Spain 
obliged the government to issue on 10 August 1918 a royal decree regulating 
the production and sale of flour and establishing a S5^teni for the purchase 
of wheat, maadmum prices for oats, barley and rice, and conditions for the 
circulation of these cereals. In order to eliminate the action-of middlemen 
speculating on the price of corn, this decree provides for the organization 
of flour manufactures in provincial syndicates. The syndicates are exclu- 
sively responsible for buying all the corn needed in the flour factories of 
their respective provinces, in accordance wilh the order of 10 August already 
cited, which further establishes that no despatch, or registration wilh a 
view to transportation, of corn shall take place, except to one of the afore- 
mentioned syndicates, vrithout a special permit of the General Commissa- 
riat of Provisioning (i). The alcadcs arc strictly forbidden to issue bulle- 
tins authorizing the exportation of corn from their communes unless the 
address of the Requiring syndicate appear clearly in such bulletins. 

Under this system the interests of agriculturists were not entirely ne- 
glected, for purchases of com could not be effected except at the prices 
suitably fixed by the government, but the isolated grower was certainly 
in an inferior position to the almost monopolist purchasers, all but officialy 
organized in the manner described. This inferiority would be felt not only 
in all relations dependent on contracts, but also when the government made 
decisions with regard to the determination of prices. The fact that the 
complaints of farmers in this matter were well founded was recognized, 
and on 4 October 1918 the Ministry of Provisioning (2) published a royal* 
order which provides that in all districts and provinces in which syndi- 
cates of flour manufacturers exist there be formed special agricultural com- 
mittees which shsill represent and protect the interests of corngrowing 
agriculturists. 

These agricultural committees will consist of from three to five per- 
sons nominated by the local agricultural associations or syndicates, each 


(1) See owr issue for July 1918, page 596. 

(3) The ministerial department known as the Ministerio de Abastecimientos was createdy 
in Spain by a royal decree of 3 September 191 8 which confers on it all the functions previously 
belongh^ to the General Commissariat of Provisioning of which we spoke in the article already 
cited. 
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of which will have a number of fotes proportionate to its membeiship. 
In the provinces in which no agricultural association or syndicate is active, 
the committee or the members of the local agiicultural committee will 
be delegated by the piovincial council of agiicultuie and stocfctarming. 
This piovision of the loyal order we are examining should be specially no- 
ticed, for it constitoes an official recognition on the part of the public au- 
thonty that the institutions foimed by the spontaneous association of agri- 
culturists represent rural interests at least morally and in general. 

It will be the object of these agricultuial committees : 

a) to ensure the execution of oiders issued by the Ministry of Provi- 
sic jing and the competent authorities, as regards both the purchase price 
of corn and the selling price of the flonr made therefrom ; 

b) to make proposals to the provincial victualling juntos, at their 
request, touching the questions which may arise out of the system of pur- 
chasing com which we have described. 

The committees formed will nominate a cential committee having 
seven members. Its president will be the under-secretary of the Ministry 
of Provisioning, It will have, the duty of advising this Ministry in all 
that concerns the encouragement to be given to corngrowing and the sys- 
tem of selling corn. 

It is seen that this official provision maiks, in Spain's victualling policy, ' 
a progress towards the goal of obtaining a collaboiation of the classes in- 
terested and the government in order to solve the complicated problems 
which have arisen out of the need to victual the countiy. 


URUGUAY. 


A MODET OE 'lfe::AYAGE FOR XKE AGRICX:T,TURAI, COLONIES OF 

URUGUAY — A^jc zc 6 t If g * e,js AgiOtiotiWb — a la nun^tia dil 

nit.ro agi 6 wuio A Aha ez J\g iuh 3 ilDnte\idecf, 1918 


We reproduce a model wntr^n contiact of rdetoyage which has been 
intioduced on the proposal of the engineer Juan Angel Alvarez Vignuli 
and has been widely used in the chief faims of Uiuguay. The fiist to adopt 
it was the colony of San Jose, which lies in the south wxst of the depart- 
ment of ILnas and has a total area of 3,000 hectares. As appeals fiom 
our authority, cited above, it has be>rn the custom in Uruguay that con- 
tracts of metayage should be oral only, and ^ave inconvenience has in 
consequence attended their execution. 

Engineer Alvarez Vignoli has the gieat meiit of being the first to pro- 
claim the necessity of a wiillen contract and has moreover put his idea 
into practice, himself drawing up a clear model contract of this kind. 

^ This model, which is in truth a perfect specimen of contiacts of its 
kind and which refers to lots in a colony , is as follows : 
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1) The owner cedes to the mitayer, from the date of the contract and 
for six years, a piece of land measnring 36 hectares, to be farmed as a mir 
tairie on the following conditions : 

2) Three hectares are to form natural or artificial pasturage at the 
mitayefs choice, 36 ares are to form a kitchen-garden for his use, and the 
rest is to be employ cd for the cultivation of grain and other ciops according 
to an agitemeut between the parties, the mitaycr binding himself to work 
at suitable times and in the best waj’- possible on the whole area subject 
to cultivation. 

3) Ail seed v^dll be furnished half b} the owner and half by the 
tayer. Wheat seed will be selected and set apart at threshing time, maize 
seed when the maize is husked. !Prom the best eers only the central part 
must be sown. The owner reserves the right to have all or part of the seed 
deposited in the granaries of the farm. 

4) The metayer must have at his disposal, as owner or hirer, the fol- 
lowing stock in animals and machines : three pan of oxen, t'v^o single or 
double ploughs, one harrow, and the impkmeuls used for reaping and 
harvest- 

5) The metayer* obligations are : a) to make himself responsible for 
expenses connected with the maintenance of the farm and of all works of 
cultivation, f(»r wbatcv*.f kind of crop lhe> are undertaken ; b) to keep 
in a good and seAnceablo stale and to maintain boundaries, stockfarmii^ 
premises, drinking -troughs and roads on the propcity ; c) to guard crops 
against noxious weeds. 

,, , 6) The owner is obliged to have wheat threshed and maize husked 
at his own expense. 

7) If the niHayer dispose of no seed it will be advanced to him by 
the management of the colonj for a fixed price which the mitayer must 
pay, with any other accounts, out of the produce of his harvests. 

8) Pigs will be kept in common and their propagation will be the bu- 
siness of the management of the colony. The increase will he divided an- 
nually, being equally shared, as regards sex and wejght, when the maize 
har\’^est is divided. The kss in Jive stock for which the mitayer is liable 
must be paid ton days bifoio the maize harvest following on the division 
begins. 

q) Except In case of force majeitre, a mitaycrv^iio does not sow at the 
right time land which is to bo under r?op, or whom the man<ager of the co- 
loay judges to be incapable of sowing it, will be obiIgT d by this manager' 
to obtain the hdp of the necessary staff, and to become liable for costs $0 
incurred, on pain of havlag h^s contract canccDed and being immediately 
evicted from the farm. 

10) The manager or one of his representatives will have the right of 
entr3’' into the farm at any moment, in order that he may inspect the works 
executed by rh.-* mUayer, 

11) If a difficulty arise while this contract is being applied, the mat- 
ter will b- submitted to amicable arbitration, the arbiters being chosen by 
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the parties interested. If an agreement be not thus reached the dispute 
will be settled by a third arbiter nominated b> the justice of the peace. 

12) Repairs to machines and agricultural implements will be execut- 
ed in the workshops of the colony. Costs will be shared in equal halves, 
and will be based on the prices current in the ncaicst woikshops. 

It is certain that the adoption of a written agieement for contracts of 
mitayage has given good lesults, for we know that contiacts of this foim 
have been used not only in the colonies cited by their author, but also in 
other districts of Uiuguay w here their introduction encountered the resist- 
ance of an inveterate habit of employing an oial contiact 
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PUBEICATIONS INTERNATIONAE IN CHARACTER. 

AKNtJAlRE INTERKATIONAI, DE I,^)GISr,ATlON AGRICOEE, published by the Inter- 
national Institute oi Agriculture, 7th year, 1917. Rome 1918 (i). 

The seventh voltime of this International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Eegislation has just appeared. It gives a sufficiently detailed picture, as 
complete as possible, oi the lavrs and decrees of interest to agriculture which 
were promulgated in 1917. The agricultural legislation of this year has, 
in an even more marked degree than that of preceding years, the special 
aspect derived from the exceptional conditions which influenced its origin. 
In the first part of the yearbook, which concerns agricultural statistics, 
there are grouped as before the very numerous governmental provisions 
for the determination of stocks of primary material and foodstuffs, and for 
taking census of available live slock. The second part — provisioning, 
consumption and trade — is even licher and more important than in pre- 
ceding years : the activity of parliaments and governments in 1917 was 
largely engrossed by the need to ensure the provisioning of the various coun- 
tries, to regulate consumption, to fix maximum prices, tc prevent and to 
punish illicit speculation, to regulate the movement of exports and imports. 
A large number of measures having this object are grouped in this part of 
the yearbook, the more important being repiodnced in extenso while of 
the others only the titles are*given. In the third part — measures touching 
finance and customs — we have, in exienso and otherwise, the multiple 
provisions of governments for increasing, in consequence of the growing 
needs of the State, the yield of taxes. In this connection we should mention 
the rneasures to which the various countries have had recourse in order to 
tax war profits or increase the 3rield of these. The fourth part of the year- 
book has a particular interest. It contains the provisions published by go- 
vernments and parliaments for the regnMonof agricultural economy in war- 
time, that is to say all provisions aimed at securing the noimal execution 
of works of tillage and haiv^-est by means of exchanges among faimers or 
among districts of labour, draught animals, machines and implements. 
It also contains the measures to bring abandoned lands or lands cultivated 
with insufficient intensity under cultivation. In the fifth part of the year- 
book the various provisions are grouped which were made to ensure the 
maintenance, in spite of the growing needs of armies, of the flocks and 

(i) An edition of this j^earbook which contains a translation into English of the table 
contents and long introduction is also published. 
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herds of the different cotmtries and their protection against disease. The 
increase and che development of the functions of the State, as an effect 
of existing circumstances, have made necessary the creation of new 
agencies and the refoim, with a view to making them more fit to meet the 
social needs of the moment, of others already in being. Measures of this 
kind are found in the sixth part and are classified in several groups accord - 
ing to w’hether the agencies in question are central, local or merely consul- 
tative. The seventh part of the yearbook contains the provisions which 
States, in their desire to ensure agricultural production as widely as pos- 
sible, have made in order to safeguard fields and plantations against the 
loss caused by disease or noxious animals. In the eighth part are found the 
numerous measures w’hich favour the development of agriculture by In- 
creased credit : man\^ .States, both belligerent and neutral, have placed at 
the disposal of farmeis considerable funds which can be lent to these farm- 
ers on profitable terms and on suitable security. The ninth part is con- 
cerned with property in land and land settlement, and is also very import- 
ant, particularly in so far as the measures securing the position of land- 
O’vmers called to the colours and of discharged soldiers are concerned. In 
this part are found the measures which establish that the term of military 
service of concessionaries of homesteads, having obligations to cultivate and 
to reside on their lots, will be counted as a term effectively spent on that 
lot. Moreover States which have not in recent years made provisions for 
the panting to soldiers of land intended for settlement have made such 
provision. The tenth part, which concerns the relations between capital 
and labour in agriculture, is no less important. In 1917 as in preceding 
years measures have been taken for the protection of tenants of rural hold- 
ings who are called to the colours hy empowering them to obtain at the 
right time the extension or annulment of their leases. This part also con- 
tains the laws and decrees which regulate contracts for the hiring of labour, 
the placing of labour and the regulation of wages. The eleventh and final 
part concerns rural hygiene and the protection of agriculture. 
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Origin of the Institute ane Summarv of the International Trkatv. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was esrabiislitd uiidwT the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern- 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Inslitute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect* of the various cuebtionf! concerned, shall : 

>) &Cf:J3 , rrtv.* pahlibh as promptly as posb^bh, btalislical 

rcchrncal, or economic lafonrrHiu eonoeining farming, Vcgciablc and nni, 
mal products, tiade in a^rlcaltoial produce, and 1l^e p-kicct pt vvdUig in 
the various maikels ; 

(b) communicate the abovv. iiitoinialion a*- tcun possjblt It* tl.tjsi 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wdges paid foi farm wo*k ; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any pail of 
the world, showhing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible any effective lemedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, iubiiiance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the oiganization ol agri- 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necc s'^ary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


RUSSIA. 

THE POPULAR BANK OF MOSCOW 

by Professor V. TorosniNZ, 


The Popular Bauli: of Moscow was founded in consequence of a resolu- 
tion of the First National Congress of Co-opemtive Sodjeties, which met 
in Moscow in 1908. It should be noted that a scheme existed for the in- 
stitution at the State’s expense of a popular credit bank for the whole 
Russian Empire. In 1896 a Congress of Trade and Industry at Nijni- 
Novgorod, in 1905 aNational Congress of Representatives of Popular Credit 
at Samara, in 1906 a District Congress o| Popular Credit at Voronege, and 
in 1907 a Congress of Popular Credit in Petrograd pronounced themselves 
favourable to it. But the National Congress of the Co-operative Societies 
of Petrograd, when discussing the institution of sucTi a popular credit 
bank, declared itself favourable to the creation of a bank of which the 
sphere would be more restricted and which would seek to imitate-the sys- 
tem of the popular Italian banks. On this proposal the Congress resolved 
as follows: 

1) While recognizing the principle that the creation of a general 
co-operative bank for the whole empire would be hecessary to the develop- 
ment of the co-operative organisms, the corgress nevertheless deems the* 
institution of a bank of this kind inopportune until the local funds, united 
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in federations, have developed in Russia; for without this devdopment 
the proposed bank could not make its business as extensive as is desirable 
so that its existence would be seriously compromised. 

2) It would however be opportune to establish at Moscow a Popular 

Credit Bank like those active in Italy, on condition it secured from the out- 
set the support of powerful co-operative oi^anizations. • 

3) In order that this bank might be more intimately attached to the 
money market, not only co-operative organizations but also individuals 
might be admitted among its founders, so long as they conformed to the 
prindples of co-operation. 

!l5iese resolutions were adopted on the report of a spedal committee 
which was charged, long before the congress was summoned, to study 
the question of the foundation of a co-operative bank by the Committee 
of Rural Insurance, Thrift, Credit and Industry instituted by the Agri- 
cultural Society of Moscow. Not only persons accustomed to co-opera- 
tion but also men of science belonged to this spedal committee, "l^en 
the congress had approved the content of the resolutions of the spedal 
committee it entrusted to it the drawing-up of a scheme for the institution 
of the bank, instructing it to submit this scheme to the government. 

After the congress had closed, the commission entrusted to two pro- 
fessors of political economy, Mr. W. Geleznov of Moscow University and 
Mr. Antziferov of Kharkov University, the drawing-up, on the prindples 
enundated by the congress, of a scheme of by-laws for the popular bank. 
The persons named drew up this scheme and presented it to the committee. 
The general lines of the scheme for the institution of the bank were as fol- 
lows. Since there were no federations of important co-operative societies 
in Russia, the Moscow Bank of Popular Credit was to lean espedally on 
the co-operative societies of credit and thrift, that is to say on the primary 
organizations. It also exercises towards these societies the function exer- 
cised in Western Europe by the district banks. 

It was thought fitting to draw up a scheme which can include the 
federations of co-operative sodeties among the members of the bank. 
These federations might thus become members of the bank as they gra- 
dually developed, and the bank might gradually transform itself into an 
institution of popular credit and extend its operations over the whole 
territory of Russia. At present, 'in view of the fact that the primary co- 
operative organizations must foim the principal nudeus of the bank’s 
members, a small co-operative credit society must be taken to be the unit 
of oig;anization, and the district federations of co-operative societies ad- 
mitted to be members of the bank merely as representatives of a greater 
or less number of co-operative societies. Thus it is not the federation as 
such which appears as member of the bank. The co-operative societies 
whose union has formed this federation are individually members. 

In conformity with this piindple each federation will have in the mect- 
ii^ of the bank’s members a number of votes corresponding to the number 
of co-operative sodeties which belong to it. Besides co-operative societic s 
and federations individuals may be members of the baj^ under certain 
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reserves, that is if they have the necessary qual^cations for membership 
of a strictly co-operative society. Individuals granting their financial 
aid to the bank must not aim at realizing profits, but must be content to 
think that their capital will be used to develop co-operative credit. In 
view of the somewhat limited activity which the bank is %t first to exercise, 
its initial capital is fixed at 500,000 roubles in 5,000 shares of 100 roubles 
each. The bank may begin operations when its paid-up capital has 
reached 50,000 roubles. Individuals admitted to be members of the bank 
have a liability limited to the shares they have respectively paid up, but 
co-operative societies have a much more extensive liability. The liability 
of each co-operative society is linnted to an amount equal to ten times its 
paid-up shares. All members whose liability reaches 1,000 roubles have the 
right to an effective vote. This does not apply to co-operative societies 
from the time their quota reaches 100 roubles but only to individuals hav- 
ing ten shares. Whatever be the number of a member's shares he cannot 
have more than one vote in the general meeting, a provision which is in the 
b3^-laws and which safeguards the co-operatiye principle. 

The bank may regularly : grant loans for short teims of one year or 
long terms of five 3^ears ; open special credits or current accounts ; discount 
and rediscount bills ; undertake purchases and sales on commission ; carry 
forward and lend on security to co-operative societies only. 

In one case only the bank can discount the bills of individuals, namely 
when these present for discount bills based on the purchase or sale of mer- 
chandise and negotiated at or by the order of co-operative societies. This 
is to say that the bank does business with individuals only in the interest 
of co-operative societies. 

The by-laws of the bank make no precise ptovisions as to the limits 
of the credit which the bank may open to co-operative organizations. The 
bank has reserved the right to regulate this matter by special rules. 

While individuals are regularly excluded from the bank's clientye 
where loans and discounts are concerned, they are admitted to xinlimited 
participation in the payment of sums intended for the constitution of the 
bank's circulating funds — deposits, loans, etc. 

Except “for the provisions already noticed, by which the right of voting 
at the general meeting is not directly related to the amount of the shares 
which a member possesses but to tl^ liability for the bank's engage- 
ments which he assumes, the organization of this institution is, in the last 
analysis and in so far as the general lines of its administrative departments 
are concerned, analogous with that of a joint-stock bank. 

The bank’s managing committee has five members, elected for three 
years from the members on the proposal of the supervising cotmcil. This 
council has from five to nine members, elected for three 3^eais by the ge- 
neral meeting. 

All the members are admitted to the general meeting, but the right to 
vote is reserved to members who are liable for the bank's business to the 
extent of at least 1,000 roubles, that is to co-operative societies holding 
one share and individuals holding ten. 
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The net profits of the bank's business are distributed as by the scheme : 
20 per cent, go to the reserve fund ; 10 per cent to the special fund for pro- 
viding long-term loans to institutions of popular credit ; a maximum of 
5 per cent, to bonuses to the bank's manager and staff, in accordance with 
a resolution of the general meeting ; 5 per cent, to a mutual aid fund of the 
bank's employees in accordance with a decision of the general meeting. 
The remaining net profits are distributed, if they do not exceed 8 per cent, 
of the capital in shares, to members as a dividend. 

The scheme drawn up by Professors Geleznov and Antziferov for the 
bank's organization, such as we have described it, was the subject of a se- 
ries of conferences on the part of a commission, at whose meetings the re- 
presentatives of trade and industry who were particularly interested were 
present. The commission accepted the scheme without modification. 

The proposed by-laws of the bank are signed by the founders — V. 
Hubner, retired general ; V. Perelechine, noble ; Sandyrene, agricultural 
engineer. They were deposited, in order that they might receive the ne- 
cessary approval, at the special o&ce for credit business in the Ministry 
of Finance. The by-laws were published on 29 September-12 October 
1911 in the collection of laws and decrees of the government, No. 154. 

Notable amendments to the text of the by-laws were made by the 
government. 

The chief modifications introduced r^ard the constitution of the bank's 
capital and the conditions necessary to beginning business. Thus the 
ISfinister of Finances has rejected the proposal to fix the amount of a share 
at 100 roubles and has raised it to 250 3?oubles. Further the ministry has 
not consented to the bank’s beginning business until its capital has reached 
500,000 roubles, that is 50 per cent, of the nominal value of shares or 4,000 
shares of 250 roubles, and until thus sum has been paid into the oflSce of the 
Bank of the State of Moscow. 

The founders have therefore been obliged to arrange for the placing 
of the bank's shares within the term fixed by government. They have had 
to undertake their distribution among co-operative societies — no very 
easy matter. 

The organs of the co-operative press remark that at a given moment 
the di£ 5 culties actually seemed insurmountable, and that the founders 
thought of offering the available shares to foreign co-operative societies. 
Proposals to this effect and favourable answers were actually received. 
But it was not necessary to have recourse to this expedient because the 
fou,nders were able to place all the shares in Russia. 

Altogether 3,822 shares have been placed, distiibuted as follows : 

80 shares have been bought by two popular credit funds of zemstvos ; 

1,339 70X co-operative credit societies ; 678 by 290 credit and savings 

funds ; 63 by 13 urban and voloste credit and savings funds ; 31 by four co- 
operative credit federations ; 57 by two federations of butteimaking artels ; 

81 by 42 co-operative creameries ; 200 by the Muscovite Union of Co-opera- 
tive Consumers ; 491 by 227 co-op^ative consumers' societies ; 52 by 18 
agricultural co-operative societies ; 38 by 9 credit and mutual aid societies ; 
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35 9 labour societies ; 4 by 2 co-operative associations ; 8 by 4 delega- 

tions of zemstvos ; and 605 by 160 individuals interested in co-operation, 
forming, that is, at least 15 per cent, of the total number of shareholders. 

The shareholders were thus distributed at the time of the constitution 
of the Popular Credit Bank of Moscow. 

The bank's capital was fixed at a million roubles divided into 4,000 
shares of 250 roubles each, of which half had to be paid up and deposited 
at the State Bank six months after the by-laws had been sanctioned. 

The organizers,feared that they would not be able to collect the neces- 
sary 500,000 roubles in time if they had recourse only to the co-operators. 
They therefore thought of inviting individuals to subscribe also. 

Purther, doubts were expressed as to the power co-operative credit 
societies had to subscribe for the shares of the Popular Bank of Moscow. 
The organizers were on the point of addressing themselves to the govern- 
ment in order to ask for a delay suflScient to allow them to collect the de- 
sired capital, but their fears were vain. Russian' co-operation honour- 
ably sustained the trial. The capital was entirely subscribed before -the 
constituent assembly of shareholders was summoned, and more than half 
of it was paid to the State bank in conformity with the law of i October 
1911. The bank’s capital was entirely paid up, and in the following month 
the payments of ulterior subscriptions began. 

As we have seen, of the 4,000 shares issued 85 per cent, were bought 
by the co-operative societies, and only 15 per cent, by individuals of whom 
the majority were interested in the co-operative movement. Thus it is 
possible to assert that the first Russian co-operative bank is entirely owned 
by the co-operative societies to whom its management is subordinated. All 
districts of Russia have not participated equally in this subscription. 
The southern provinces subscribed 34.5 per cent, of the shares. Next to 
them come the central provinces — 27.5 per cent., Siberia — 15.6 per cent,, 
the south-west provinces — 8.7 per cent., the region of the Volga — 7.4 
per cent., the north — 4 per cent., and finally the western provinces — 
2.3 per cent. 

The chief object of the bank is to furnish capital on credit to the Rus- 
sian co-operative societies in proportion to their needs and on profitable 
terms. When the bank first became active at Moscow, on 9 May 1912, the 
public in general and the cajatalists in particular were very sccpticd about 
it. The speedy ruin of the enterprise < 5 ms prophesied, but experience has 
proved that co-operation is a real force, able to work miracles. 

As early as the first year of its life the_ applications for loans which 
the Popular Bank of Moscow received from co-operative societies were very 
numerous in spite of the high rate of interest it demanded. The follow- 
ing course was adopted in order to satisfy the need for credit. 

Above all the bank does not enter into business relations with indivi- 
duals and commercial firms and does not finance private enterprise. The 
only exception to this rule occurs when the bank has to act as an interme- 
diary in the interest of co-operative societies. But even when there is 
question of granting credit to co-operative societies the bank must obserre 
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strictly a criterion of sound economic policy. Thus, the sums lent must 
not exceed a certain pioportion of the amount of the bank's capital in 
shaies which the co-operative society holds. If there weie not confoimity 
with this criterion the demand for credit would simply exceed, and by a 
large sum, the bank's capital assets. On the other hand, by adopting the 
course we have indicated the bank will always be in a position to supply 
the needs of the co-operative societies which hold its shares. 

The co-operative societies have themselves, from the beginning of the 
bank's existence, contiibuted to increasing deposits and feeding current 
accounts Deposited sums have mostly emanated from the co-operative 
societies situated nearest Moscow. The bank has sought to supply the 
need for credit wherever local economic conditions have made it most ur- 
gent. In the first year of its^ activity it had to give special attention to the 
co-operative movement in the south, the district most interested in its 
foundation and most in need of credit. As early as the bank's second 
year of business a new issue of shares, amounting to a million roubles, was 
made. 

The participation of the southern provinces was preponderant — re- 
presenting 40.2 per cent, as against the 25.1 per cent, of Central Russia 
and the g per cent, of Siberia in the beginning of 1914 ; and this had to be 
taken exactly into account in distributing the loans granted. The debtors 
appeared in the following descending order : the co-operative societies of 
the south, of the centre, of Siberia, of the Caucasus, of the region of the 
Volga,'of the north and the region of the Ural. 

For some time the circles interested in the bank feared it might lend 
sums emanating from one district to co-operative societies in other districts, 
to the detriment of the former, but this fear was recognized to be unfounded. 
The bank sought to develop its activity in all districts equally. Dming 
its first year the co-operative societies applied for less loans than those to 
which they had right, but from the second year onwards all districts made 
more demand for loans within the limits imposed b}’’ their paiticipation 
in the share capital. 

During its first financial year the bank's position was very difficult 
because of the condition of the money market. Discount interest was veiy 
high both in Russia and abroad and the bank's discounting business was 
consequently limited. Another inimical factor was the refusal of the State 
Bank to open up a credit for it even within the most modest limits. This 
hindered the discounting business of the Popular Bank with private banks. 
Interest on discounting remained at a high rate while the credit accounts 
opened were limited, and the bank did not succeed in obtaining outside 
credit. In compensation, however, the bank's position in so far as the move- 
ment of deposits and current accounts was concerned was very favourable. 
The bank accepted deposits even of kopeks, that is to say even of small 
change, for a kopek is worth about a farthing. Each depositor who had 
5 roubles entered in his credit book had a small savings fund opened for 
ium. This tended to encourage saving on the smallest scale, and met 
with a great success which it deserved. 
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The method by which the Popular Bank of Moscow granted credit 
was dictated by its position as financial centre of the whole co-operative 
movement in the country, and also by its own initial financial weakness. 
The bank had need to exercise an effective supervision of its clients for the 
co-operative societies are dispersed over an enormous territoiy. Its re- 
sources during its first years were too linuted to allow its supervision to be 
effective ; oflfces and an expert staff would have been necessary for this. 
It therefore sought support especially from the centralized co-operative 
societies and other institutions, such as provincial deputations or zemstvos, 
and from the small popular banks in so far as they acted as centres of db- 
operation. 

In districts in which th^re were neither co^iperative federations nor 
other similar institutions, the bank sought to form centralized organiza- 
tions, unifying and co-ordinating the activity of co-opeiative societies in 
each district in order to establish there a local agency of the bank. Such 
an agency was to connect the bank with the societies, and at the same time 
to exercise within limits that supervision which is necessary to ordinary 
relations between the bank and its clients. The bank informs itself, by 
means of these agencies, as to the moral and financial condition of the lo- 
cal co-operative societies, their resources and the possibility of forming 
more of them. Its principal task is always that of uniting existing co-ope- 
rative societies in a central organization able to help the bank to collect 
local capital and distribute it among the co-operative societies interested. 
The important point is that the money should remain in the possession of 
the societies and not go to feed the private enterprise of speciilators. The 
funds of the various local co-operative societies should therefore be united 
at the bank’s agency in order that they may be equitably distributed in 
accordance with local needs. Ittis only when these needs have been satis- 
fied that the remaining sums pass to the Moscow bank to meet the demand 
for credit of the other co-operative societies, and thus a constant circulation 
of credit is maintained. The demand in question varies with districts and 
seasons. Thus in autumn, when the peasants have no need of money, 
it is needed by the Siberian dairy societies. In such cases the bank can, 
by means of its local agencies, direct the stream of necessary credit. 

The third issue of shares took place at the end of 1916 and was for 

2.000. 000 roubles. All the capital had then been subscribed by the co- 
operative societies and, as the following table will show, only 8.4 per cent, 
is now in the hands of individuals. 

The bank is preparing for its fourth issue of shales’*, to amcTunt to 

6.000. 000 roubles. It is also doing banking business, but naturally it does 
not advance funds to the enterprises of speculation. To improve the con- 
dition of the most distant districts it has opened branches at Rostov on the 
Don, a centre of zones which have rich deposits of coal, and has installed 
numerous agencies in other towns. It has formed permanent commercial 
agencies at London and New York in order to maintain its connection and 
develop its relations with the whol^ world. 

The following figures give an idea of the bank’s progress in recent 
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years, in spite of the war. On 13 January 1915 the monthly turnovei was 
’8,500,000 loubles One year later it was 28,000,000 roubles, and on 
I September 1916 50,000,000 roubles. Thus in a year and a half the 
inipoitance of its monthly balance-sheet was multiplied by six. 

The bank's deposits reached, on i Jamiaiy 1915, 4,000,000 roubles; 
a 3"ear later io,c 00,000 roubles ; and on ii September 1916, 22,000,000 lou- 
bies or six times the imtial sum to which they amounted a year and a half 
earlier. The annual balance-sheet for 1915 amounted to 240,000,000 
roubles ; and it rapidly increased in the first eight months of 1916, leaching 
4^0,000,000 roubles. 

The bank does not limit its business to advancing funds to co-operative 
societies 111 need of credit. It has had to extend it and to organize with 
co-opeiative societies the ptuchase of articles nccessaiy to agiicultuie, and 
this on a large scale and by the help of its remaikable economic powci. 
The bank for that matter merely follows in the traces of the co-operative 
ciedit societies, which were themselves obliged to go beyond the limits of 
their initial programme. They were at first intended to furm'sh capital 
to their members, but eventually they undertook the ptuchase of machines, 
food supplies and other articles. The bank thought itself obliged first to 
organize as quickly as possible the purchase of primaiy material for co- 
operative societies, which would other^se fall into the power of wholesale 
dealers and the agents of these, exactly as a simple peasant falls into the 
clutches of the usurer in his time of need. 

With this object the bank obtained from the government an authori- 
zation to open buying of&ces which soon had a great success. A buying 
office is in a better position to know the state of the market, for it uses for 
this end its connection with the co-operative societies, ascertaining the 
exact needs of its dientSe and finding out the best means of satisfpng 
these needs. The elements of information on these points which co-opera- 
tive societies possess allow a buying office to enter into relations with the 
most suitable manufacturers. It causes a small sum to be paid to the co- 
operative societies — from i to 3 per cent. — for various costs, and a sum 
which is added to the bank's inteiest for the fund intended to provide 
members’ dividends. 

The bank's buying business was limited for the fiist year. Its amount 
did not exceed half a miHion roubles but it kept pace with the bank's pro- 
gress, The buying office bought for the farming year of 1917 more than 
125,000 ploughs, more than 30,000 tons of manure, an enoimous quantity 
of tiles' for coimtry dwellings and the most varied articles used by the agii- 
cultural population. The bank concluded an agreement with the soacty 
of provincial deputations, the zemstvos of Qrzov, and with the same so- 
ciety of Kiew, for making purchases in common with a view to obtaining 
better terms. Hardly had this agreement been made, when ten unions of 
co-operative credit societies and two of the largest agricultural consortia 
came to another and identical one with the bank. Thus the banks makes, 
ptirchases in combination with the strongest organizations in the country 
filing conmion purchase prices for all contracting parties. The Ministry 
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of Agriculture itself took part in this agreement in 1916. The representa- 
tives of the Union of Co-operative Societies were invited in 1916 to take part 
in this buying of&ce, which has thus become a Pan-Russian centre for co- 
operative purchasing. 

Beyond the business of buying on behalf of co-operative societies, the 
bank’s office began to buy the produce of co-operative societies on commis- 
sion to sell it in Russia and elsewhere. This new branch of its business 
was not active for long, owing to the war, but in the few months for which 
it was at work the bank was able to sell in Great Britain about one hundred 
carloads of eggs from the region of Pensa and more than 35,000 puds of 
flax belonging to various producers’ societies. This attempt to sell eggs 
abroad was really successful from a commercial point of view, although the 
co-operators were competing with egg exporters and had to content them- 
selves with rather low prices. On the other hand, the bank’s exportation 
of flax succeeded in every respect. Within Russia the buying office sold 
various foodstuffs, as well as terebenthinate and resin, on bthalf of the 
co-operative societies of Arcangel. 

However, as soon as the independent bussing agencies were foimed, like 
that of the flax-spinners, the buying office made over to them its con- 
nection, continuing merely to supply funds to them as co-operative 
societies. 

In 1915 the site was bought which is now that of the imposii]^ build- 
ing which is the bank’s premises and is called the Palace of Co-operation. 
Thus the Popular^Bank of Moscow is the cement which keeps the Russian 
co-operative movement solidly united. At the bank’s meetings about 500 
representatives of the co-operative unions deliberate as to the means of de- 
veloping ^d strengthening, more and more, the ma§s of the co-operative 
institutions. 

The last general meeting as to which we have any information took 
place on 16 December 1917, being called to consider an issue of new shares 
amounting to 25,000,000 roubles. 

The following are some of the resolutions of this meeting : 

The managing council is authorized to ask the Minister of Finances for 
the necessaiy peimit to make a new issue of 100,000 shares having a nominal 
value of 250 roubles. The shares are to be issued at 260 roubles, 250 rou- 
bles to constitute the share-capital, 5 roubles to go to the capital reserve 
and 5 roubles to cover the costs of^the issue. The meeting finther 
resolves that all the co-operative unions are authorized to take a certain 
number of shares proportionate to their participation in the foimation of 
the capital ; holdings amounting to 25,000 roubles give a co-operative union 
the right to two shares ; those going up to 50,000 roubles the right to four 
shares ; 100,000 roubles to six shares; 200,000 roubles to ten shares ; other 
ten shares for every additional 100,000 roubles. 

After the general meeting a special conference of shareholders was 
held, at which was read the managing committee’s report as to the founda- 
tion of new branches of the bank in the towns of Saratof and Vologda in 
European Russia and Omsk and Tcita in Siberia, and* as to their business^ 
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This c(»iifeicnce also itceived the icpoit of the Director of the Office of the 
]Ministr\ of Provibioniijg, Bresslavclz, as to the duties of co-operation with 
legard to the oiganizbtion of the exporting of foodstuffs after the war. 
Finally the conference resolved to hand over to the buying office for exami- 
nation the pioblem of expoiting the pioduce of co-operative societies and 
cognate enterprises accomplished by the economic section of the executive 
committee of the Pan-Russian Congress of Co-operative societies. 

According to telcgiaphic information as to the bank received by its 
London agency, its business was on 23 January 1918 pursuing a normal 
course. The bank’s name was not included in the list of banks subjected 
to uationalization by the State Bank established by the Bolschevik govern- 
ment. It has even gained in importance immensel}^ because it has absorbed 
the deposits of a number of private banks. Now, at the end of 1918, 
it IS perhaps the most important financial centre of co-operation. Its 
deposits reach three billion roubles, an enoimous sum for an institution 
formed to encourage the co-operative movement, even if the fall in Russian 
values be taken into account. It has been spared nationalization because 
of its economic and moral aim, and is today the most powerful and the 
most accredited financial institution in Russia. 

But the disorganization of economic life during this last year of conti- 
nual revolutions and disturbances has given biith to a series of difficulties 
which impede the bank’s business , espc dally the lack of a metal reserve an d 
the fall in the value of State paper. At first the State Bank supplied the 
banks of Moscow with about 10,000,000 roubles a day for their business 
but this sum has fallen to 400,000 roubles. The bank’s business is now 
limited to deposits and current accounts, for it is not possrble, as it was in 
the past, to open credits for co-operative associations. 

We reproduce the last balance-sheet published by the btnk. 
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Belance-Sheet on 1 April 1018. 


J %St/S 



at tlic 

Central OfUcc 

in the 
branches 

total 


roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

Di hand and current accounts in 
banks 

19 . 445 , 52S 1 1 - 

48,699,778 96 

9 «,i 45 , 307.10 

Real estate 


314,774.44 

1,365,121.49 

Bank’s own capital 

33, fbi,T 66 38 

1,211,036 63 

23 , 673 , 193 .<|I 

Discount of short-term bills, com- 
mercial bonds and Treasury 
bonds 

24 , 531.197 12 

2o,fi65,»i<*0 33 

41 ,b<>o,r 93 rf 

Special cunent accounts secured by 
bills 

49 , 39 f<, 9 i 9 03 

13015,013 31 

63,913,951.23 

Special current accounts secured 
merchandise and invoices . . . 

30,810,330.71 

5 . 1 . 8 S.|,io 7 4 « 

•81,691,33^5.19 

Special current accounts secured by 
securities 

2 , 5 S<;,V) 5 . 8 r 

2,055,542,31 

4,045, l 7 J 5 .t 5 

Sums credited on railway shares , term 
loans, duplicate scrip and bills 
being deposited 

11,992,616 50 

16,123,818.07 

60,316,^6.1.63 

Bank’s correspondents : to their ac- 
count 

13,424,345.49 


12,424,215.49 

to account of the bank 

26,393,3^55.27 

— 

26,393,585 27 

Accounts of management with bran- 
ches 

29,383,123.17 

38,914,320 10 

68 , 197,443 37 

Protested bills 

96.- 

— 

<)6 

Current expenses 

716,025.01 

509,866 95 

1,325,893.86 

Installation and working 

379,216.68 

308,915.^1 

668,132 09 

Clearing 

2, « 74 , 709.71 

3,216,635.35 

6,091,435 n«) 

Advances to suppliers ou account for 
purchasers 

10,033,311.77 

96<i,6o7 6t 

10 , 902,923 ift 

Recoverable expenses 

I 5 f 5 ,*| 05 . 3 f> 

4,119.35 

162,53 1 61 

Debtors for business as intermediary' 

1,376,392.11 

585,686 51 

1,862,078.63 

Foreign securities with foreign cor- 
respondents 

1,837,272.15 

456 — 

1,837,728 4 5 

Purchase and sale of merchandise on 
commission , . . 

16,954 ,# 7 ^>. 11 

i, 199 , 77 *'.o 7 

18 , 151 , 210.41 

Expenditure in 1919 

ii, 9 «l — 

— 

11,981 — 

Total . . . 

335,704,703.38 

202,890,153.70 

538,595,155.98 


Bills on commission 26,053,68715 

Deposited securities i3i<^oi»575.25 

Paper securing special current 

account 9,856,140 — 

Commissions for co-operative 
societies 


4,308,666.60 
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Liahilitiis 

at 

ni 



Central Ofliec 

biaijcl’cs 

total 


loublcs 

. roubko 

roubKs * 

Capital 111 deposits 

10,000,0<K) — 

- 

lo,oo«i,noo - 

Reserve capital . 

35-:, 919 jy 


352,910.29 

Amortization fund 

120,070. jS 

— 

120,070.45 

Deposits and current accc )Uiits 

i{>«,4oo,o*>h.6a 

1 13 , 325, M 7 12 

311,434,603.74 

Tranbactions with biLs 

7 ,f)<Ji, 32 1 — 

— 

7,061,33 1 — 

Special accounts in banks 

37,837,51725 

8,811,7s 1 4J 

46,610,300.68 

Coi respondents : to thtii account . . 

2 ,UO ,052 25 

— - 

3,110,052.25 

to account ol bank 

7 , 302 , 320.75 

2, S<>2, 869.97 

10,285,201.72 

Accounts ot central maufucmciil with 
branches 

3 h.“ 8 ?,'n 3 .i 3 

20,721,169 56 

68,512,110.89 

Interest and provisions received 

723,510 87 

2,I9«),Dt8.|1 

2,923,159 31 

Sums for business entrusted to othei s 
Unpaid mandates 

5,770,610.0 t 


8,855,032.78 

1,552,551,07 

4,311,705.62 

5,891-, 257 15 

Interest due cm deimsils and current 
accounts 

1,313,856 02 

68^,302.05 

1,998,158 97 

Taxes 

S30 71 

11,105.81 

11,936.5s 

Clearinsf 

8,800,928 48 

6,790,174.38 

15,591,103.86 

Advances of purchaseis . . 

16,574,488.66 

861,070.24 

17,1*35,75890 

Creditors for business as iutermc- 
diary 

116,660,73 1.,11 

163,00.21 

16,824,194.32 

Unpaid, dividends 

113,750.40 

' — 

113,750 40 

Interest for 10 19 

2 — 

— 

2 — 

iPunds in name ot Blinov , • , . . 

10,500 — 

— 

10,500 — 

2^et profits for 1907 

872,608 25 

— 

S 72, 60 3 25 

Total . . . 

325,70^,702 2< 

202,890, 153 70 

• 526,595,155.08 



MlvSCELI.ANROaS INFORMATION REI,ATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


TIIE ROYAL ArrRIClTLTrRAL SOCIETY OF NR^V SOUTH WALES.— The R. A S 

Afittval, 1917. SsMney, 1918 

In the year 1917, the Royal Agricultural Society of New South Wales 
made more important progress than in any other of the twelve years of its 
existence. The membership of the society increased during the ye^r 
from 2,900 to 3,340 ; about 900 new members were admitted, but many 
old members failed to rejoin. There were also substantial increases in 
the revenue from the principal sources, and the work of the society was 
unusually successful. The Royal Show, held at Easter, was the largest 
ever organized by the society. Contrary to previous practice it was open 
at night as well as in the day time and this iiyiovation proved very poprdar. 
Thfe number of visitors to the show totalled 444,000. The receipts irom 
entrance fees amounted to £18,100, while the total receipts for the show 
were £30,700. The prizes and other expenses were very heavy, but there 
remained a balance of £12,094 to profit. 

The council was approached early in the year by the Committee of 
the New South Wales Sheepbreeders’ Association, which proposed that 
the Royal Agricultural Society should take over the annual sheep show. 
A scheme was adopted whereby the society will take over the sheep show, 
and the management will ho conducted by a joint committee of the so- 
ciety and the Sheepbreeders' Association. The sheep section in connec- 
tion with the Royal Show 4 vill be discontinued and, as far as the sheep- 
breeding industry is concerned, the society will concentrate its exports 
on the annual sheep show, which will be held in June. 

A circulating library is being organized to which members may become 
subscribers on the payment of a small additional fee. The coimcil also de- 
cided to assist agricultural education by voting funds to keep one student 
at Hawkesbmy College for three years and to pro-^de an exhibition of 
£roo at the university every j’ear. 
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CEYI^ON (BRITISH COI<ONY) 

THE PROdRESS OP CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN I<)i7-i8 — Ceylon Admimiha- 
ilOH R ports : Report of thi Registrar ot Co-operdtive Citdit Socuiu^ foi igi7-is. 
Cjlombo, 1918. 

The agricultural co-operative movement in Ceylon only started in 
1913, when the success of co-operative credit in India was already assured, 
and Ceylon has been able to profit by the experience acquired under the 
varying conditions of the Indian provinces. It had not, however, up to 
March 31st., 1918, progressed beyond the initial stage of the formation 
of local societies, no attempt having been made to form federations or 
central societies. 

The number of societies registered in 1913-14 was 31 , in 1914-15, 23 ; 
in 1915-16, I ; in 1916-17,. 16, and in 1917-18, 31. This makes a total of 
102 societies registered, but in 1917-18 the registration of 10 societies was 
cancelled, so that the number of societies in existence on March 31st., 1918, 
was 92. It is the policy of the Registrar to remove from the register any 
society which is not working or does not show satisfactory progress. There 
were still 7 societies that were not considered to be satisfactory and ever}?* 
assistance was beiqg given to them with the object of improvement. On 
the whole, however, the condition of the societies was regarded as far more 
satisfactory than at the end of the previous year. Of the existing societies 
49 w’ere classified as good 28 as fair ; 4 as “ bad ; while 8 were 
recently formed and 3 were not working. 

The following table shows the progress in the number, membeiship, 
paid-up share capital and reserve fund of the societies, dividing them into 
“ agricultural ” and '' non-agricultural societies : 



Numbtir 

Membership Paid-up Share Capital 

1 Reserve Fund 

Year 

Agri- 

cul- 

tural 

Agri- 1 

agrl- 

Total cul- 

cnl- 1 

tuial tural 

Non- 

tgil- , ^Sri- 

Total 1 

1 0- 1 cultural 

tural 

1 

Non- j 

ogricul- ‘I'otal 

tural 1 1 

Agri- 

cu tural 

1 

Non- 

agri- 
cul- 1 
tural 

1 

Totil 





I ! 

Rs Rs. 

1 

R. 

I R. 

Es ‘ 

1915-16 

5 ^ 

I 

5 ' AfiV' 

324,00s 20,059 

175! 


1 

1 ^ 

1.465 


68 

3 

71 5,96b 

61 6,027 32,707! 

286' 82,994' 

3.232 

23' 

3.245 

1917-18 

80 

3 

92 9,285 

t 

2609,551 46,181 

’,367 j 48.54') 


222* 

6,675 


/ 


The aggregate balance sheets of the societies in 1916-17 and 1917-18 
are shown in the f ollowit^ table ; 
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Assets 

1916-17 

1917-18 

nubilities ] 

1 

1 1916-17 ^ 

1917-18 



~Rr“ 

m 

Rb “ 

Rb 

Cash in hand 


, 5,6S9lnFm horn t t\einnient and 



Cash in \ ank 

1 5,372 

6,055! 

others 

3,180 

7,076 

noins due bj members 

27,&iS 

50,2091 

Deposits trfiu membeis , 

'486 

2,954 

Restr\e land in bank 

1 ss-t 

1984 

Share Capital 

32 094 48,549 

Value of stock in hand 


1 836 

Intel esl and 1 onus due b\ 

387 



soeieties 

302 

Other items 

1 673' 

' 1.255 

Rtsei\ e 1 tind 


3,2 15 

6675 




Othei lit nib 

201 

j 

00 

to 








Util 


40,^176 66,020 


lutll. 


^o, 476 66,029 


The slight appaient discrepancies in the totals in th’s and the previous 
table are due to the omission of the cents foi the purpose ot simplification 
The marked mciease in the loans due by members is an indication of 
the growing activity of the societies The folloviinj> statement shows the 
position in legard to the loans 


Year 


noans given j 

noans lecovered ' 

i noans outhtanding 



No 

Amount 

No 

1 Amoimt 1 

No 

Amount 




Rs 


Rs 


Rs 

IQU--!? 


95 <> 

28,381 

504 

15,222’ 

680 

27,818 

1 91 7-1 b 

1 

I 127 

41407 

7 <^ 

3 r, 30 i 

i, 3 i^> 

50,209 


The repayment of loans was, on th<^ whole, satisfsctoiy The amount 
of loans which were overdue on March 31st , iqiS, was Rs 7 743 

The majonty of the loans issued weie for cultivation purpcscs but loans 
were also given ior the lollowing purposes purchase and lease of land 
puichase of seed, cattle carts and manuie , caipentry and furnituie manu- 
factutc gold and silver work , pottei} manutactuie, piUvhase of sewing 
machines , purchase of materials for basket -making sewing and dress- 
making , dealing in vegetable products, and the rcdcmplmn ot old debts. 

There is a tendency amongst the societies to 1 educe the late of interest 
on loans to membeis The rates range frpm 6 to 12 per cent , while the 
rates of interest on deposits vary from 2 to 5 pei cent • 

The principal source of the money use d to idvance to members was the 
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share-capital — -a proof that the business of the societies wasstillina rather 
rudimentary stage. The deposifs and the bulk of the reserve funds were 
also utilized in making loans. Up to lylarch 31st., 1918, seven societies had 
received loans fr«m Government amounting to a toti of Rs. 4,385, of which 
Rs. 488 had been repaid, and six other societies had been recommended for 
loans of the total amount of Rs. 4,500. • Government loans to societies arc 
now made at an interest of 5 per cent, per annum. 

The business of the societies is not entirely confined to the giving of 
credit. Some of them supply their members with agricultural manures, 
and this business is steadily increasing. In 1915-16, 81 tons of manure were 
supplied of the value of Rs. 6,844 » 1916-17, 99 tons of the value of 

Rs- 7*528; in 1917-18, 160 tons of the value of Rs. 13,59ft “ There is no 
doubt, says the Registrar's Report for 1917-18, that this part of societies’ 
operations is appreciated by members. Some societies which were finding it 
difficult to commence operations found that by handling maniues new mem- 
bers were easily secured and that their business improved and became po- 
pular. ” It has not been found expedient, however, to allow the societies 
to have an entirely free hand in the ordering of manures. No manures aie 
now allowed to be ordered by societies, except through and with the sanc- 
tion of the Registrar. The quantities allowed to each society af any one 
time are judged by the known woiking methods of the particular society 
and its financial position at the time of ordering. Societies that are effi- 
ciently managed are sdlowed liberal supjdies of manures for their members, 
while others not so well managed are offi;y allowed smaller quantities. 

The societies were supplied with considerable quantities of seeds both 
by the Government and by the Ce3rlon Agricultural Society, and took steps 
to increase the food production in their respective spheres. Arrangements 
were also made with the Agricultural Society for the organisation of local 
agricultural shows and garden competitions under the auspices of co- 
operative credit societies. Five shows were held in 1917-18 and eight 
others, besides ten garden competitions, were arranged for. 


PRANCF 

THE CHA:MBBRS of AGRrCULTURB &BFORE PARLmtENT — Rcpoits ol iiitct- 
iui^ ot the Stnate ; nicetinc, ui 22 njoS. 

On 32 November 191S the Senat<jpr‘‘';cd a pioposal for a law tending 
to create Chambers of Agriculture. 

The question is one of creating not only Chambers of Agiicnlture hav- 
ing a purely consultative character, but also organs of agiicultnrcl ac- 
tivity having sufficient budgets to allow them to undertake ctitain cntti- 
prises which will tend to ensure agricultural progress. 

The first characteristics ot.the scheme is that the Chambers will be 
«:?ither cantonal, nor attached to t/nondissemeuis. nor even departinental, 
but will represent whole districts, thus deriving necessary authority. The 
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departmental sphere has been thought to be too narrow not only for agri- 
culture but also for all economic interests. 

The scheme sets up in each department a Departmental Agricultural 
Commitee, to be elected by the direct votes of farmers and agricultural 
labourers and to have one member for each canton. This committee 
will, when it is formed, nominate certain of its members who will com- 
pose the Chambers of Agriculture, these being thus constituted by votes 
of the second degree. 

The voters' list will include the names of farmers, owners of rural real 
estate,labourers who have been attached to one farm for two years and 
former cultivators. The vote is given to women. 

The Senate has given a real independence to the Chambers of Agri- 
culture because it does not wish them to be looked upon as administrative 
organs. 

Resolutions are exempt from all interference on the part of the mini- 
sterial or prefectoral administration, but this independence does not amount 
to a systematic exclusion of the services of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Chambers of Agriculture will be compelled to meet at certain in- 
tervals of time. 

In its entiiety the scheme causes those interested themselves, in the 
person of mandatories the3" choose freely, to give their opinion to the go- 
vemmmt and take necessary initiative. It will even be obligatory to 
consult these Chambers on certain subjects connected with agricultural 
legislation, transport, customs and technical education. 

The scheme was unanimously passed by the Senate and has been 
transmitted to the Chamber of Deputies. 


HUNGARY. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE DISTRIBUTING AND WHOLESALE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNION OF HUNGARIAN FARMERS IN 1917 — lYiternalional Co-operative BrUletin, 
iith Year, No. ii, I/ondon, November 1918. 

This society of Hungarian farmers, which is known as the Hangya, made 
conside'lable progress^in 1917 and thereby contributed much to hindering 
speculation. ■* 

Since the outbreak of war no fewer than 470 new 1 langy a societies have 
been established, and the membership of the oldei societies has increased 
to an extent which has doubled the total membership. 

During 1917 the Hangya bought 5500 square metrg^ of land on which 
'to erect new central premises. In September 1917 the Hungarian Foreign 
Trading Company, I<td.,was established by the Hangya Society, the Han- 
gya Industrial Company, I^td., the Hungarian Discount and Exchange 
Bank and the Hungarian Banlring and Trading Company. The share ca- 
pital of the new enterprise was 3,000,000 crowns. Its chief aim is the pur- 
chase of goods abroad and the sale to foreign countries of the products 
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01 Hungarian agiicultuie and industry. Its importance will natura’l} not 
be felt until normal conditions have been restored. 

The Hangya has decided to make leu grants oi 2,000 crowns each and 
as many of 500 crowns each to facilitate study at the Imperial Commercial 
High Schools and the Budapest Trade Academy. 

The War Aid Fund of the Hangya increased f^om 377,860 crow'ns to 
1,000,000 crowns during 1917. A fund of 100,000 crowns, the interest on 
which goes to remunerate the managers of stores, was increased h> 200,000 
crowns : the interest on this fund was divided among ffty managers of 
stores at Christmas 1917. 

Donations amounting to 290,064 crowns were allotted to vanous in- 
stitutions and benevolent societies. The losses sustained by 127 societies 
through the Rumanian invasion of Siebenburgen were covered by loans, 
free of interest, amounting approximately to 1,500,000 crowns. 

The trade<done by the Hangya Industrial Company, Ltd., a sister orga- 
nization to the Hai^'a, covered 8,000,000 crowns. 

The Budapest distributing society called the Haztartas, wh'ch is affi- 
liated to and under the management of the Hangya, had, in 1917, 16,858 
members and 232 employees, and did a trade of 12,600,000 crowns as com- 
pared with one of 6,700,000 crowns in 1916. It owns nineteen stores, a 
butchery’, boot-repairing workshops and a sawmill. A sum of 2,000,000 
crowns was paid in war bonuses to employees and their families, and 
1,000,000 crowns were allocated to the employees’ pension fund. 

The trade done by the Hangj’a in 1917 amounted to 87,856,900 crowns 
as against 37,573,133 crowns in 1916. A sum of 2,175,00c crowns (2 % 
per cent.) was paid to members *<« dividend. The society’s n^t profits 
amounted to 1,823,801 crowns. 01 this sum 318,495 crowns W’cic paid 
as interest on sliares; 179,959 crowns to the directors as a perceiitcge of 
profits and 1,300,000 crowns to the reserve fund, while 25,346 crowns were 
carried forward to the next account. 

Assets were the tollowing: cash in hand 336,326 crowns ; stick in 
hand 7,448,912 crowns ; outstanding payments 7,846,346 crowns ; claims 
on bills oi exchange 2,609,700 crowns ; securities 5,717,365 crowns ; de- 
posits 3,015,456 crowns ; property 3,860,000 crowns ; plant and fixtmes 
r.853.389 crowns. 

Diabilities were : share capital 6,519,000 crowns ; outstanding debts 
15.457*956 crowns ; guarantees ’'1,100,000 crowns ; unpaid dividends 
19,640 crowns ; mortgages 1,843,419 crowns. 

The reserve fund amounted to 2,500,000 crowns ; the depreciation 
tund to 1,700,000 crowns, the war aid fund to 1,000,000 crowns ; and the 
employees’ pension fund to 2,023,858 crowns. 

I^e societies affiliated to the Hangya numbered 1386 in 1916, had a 
share capital of 8,014,720 crowns, a membership of 292,062 represent- 
ing 1,941,313 households, a tiurnover of 107,278,794 crowns, and reserves 
amounting to 7,989,593 crowns. 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

CONSTITUTION OF A SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION -Wittschaiti,- 
uitime, ilof Ztnhahmchte^ 30 August 191 S 

It has been dscided to constitute a great agricultural association bavj- 
ing thefollowing aims : theletting of properties held by a single tenant which 
will be cultivated by the most improved methods ; the importation and 
manufacture of implements and material which Turkish agriculturists 
will be able to hire or buy by graduated payments ; the importation and 
manufacture of artificial manures ; the holding of courses of instruction and 
lectures for agriculturists* Bureaux of information will be set up in the 
various districts and willinform the rural populationonall points of interest. 
Instructions as to the use of mod^ implements and material will be disse- 
minated in the country. Repairing shops set up in different parts of the 
country will make it possible to keep machines and material in a good state ; 
and a body of permanent inspectors of machines will moreover be formed. 
The capital of the association is fixed provisionally at 150,000 Turkish 
pounds. 


RUSSIA. 


CO-OPERATIVR CREDIT IN RUSSIA IN 1917. — TH Rm<iian Co’Opctafor, Vol 2, No. 12, 
I^ondon, November 1918. 

Precise data as to the situation in Russia in 1917 of the organizations 
of small credit are incomplete owing to the deep disturbance arising out 
of the revolutions of Febniary and even more of November 1917. Some 
information extending to 15 October 1917 is however available, especially 
as regal ds the number of co-operative societies and the government aid 
given to co-operative credit. 

The following figures give information on the first of these points : 


« 

To I January 19x4 

1915 

1916 

X5 October 19x7 

Credit societie*^ . . 

10,695 

11.465 

11.972 

12,114 

Saving associations 

• 3.891 * 

4.108 

4.289 

4.363 

Credit unions . . . 

II 

25 

83 

136 

Rural clubs . . . 

. 332 

254 

281 

281 


This table proves a remarkable increase In the number of credit unions 
but a considerable decrease in that of the other associations. In 1914 the 
number of credit and savings associations increased by 1,328 ; in 1915 
by 987 ; in 1916 by 688 ; and in 1917 down to 15 October only by 216. 
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This figure would indeed have been somewhat larger had it been possible 
to collect more complete information ; but it cannot be doubted that the 
general conditions which have latterly affected co-operative credit have, 
together with the absence of workers, caused the growth of credit societies 
to be insignificant. 

The following are the available figures as to the sums granted by go- 
vernment to meet the needs of small credit : 


To I January 1917 397.5 roubles 

To I Mafch 1917 406,9 » 

To I April 1917 * 409.7 » 

To I October 1917 456.6 » 

To I November 1917 473.6 » 


Thus from i April to i November the amounts of government assit- 
ance increased by nearly 70,000,000 roubles, mainly owir^ to allowances 
to credit unions. The increase coincides with the growth in the number of 
the unions, and was apparently the result of the appointment to the man- 
agement of the Board of Small Credit of K I. &ylov who was commis- 
sioned by the Council of All-Russian Co-operative Societies together with 
the central comffuttee of the representatives of co-operative organiz- 
ations. 

Up to i April 1917, 82 unions, still under the old management of the 
Board, were allowed 5,000,000 roubles for capital and 1,900,000 roubles as 
short-term credits. Thenceiorward until i October 92 unions were al- 
lowed 14,000,000 roubles for capital and 23,200,000 roubles as short-term 
credits. Further 17,000,000 roubles were lent as a measure of urgent aid. 

Up to I October small credit institutions were also granted, as long- 
term loans, 9,600,000 roubles, and for intermediary transactions 3,400,000 
roubles. 

On I January 1917 the membership of co-operative credit and sav- 
ings societies was 10,478,000. Up to this date the turnover of the credit 
societies was 601,400,000 roubles, including 16,300,000 roubles in occupied 
districts. That of the savings associations was 383,300,000 roubles, includ- 
io-g 130,500,000 roubles in occupied districts ; that of rural clubs 167,700,000 
roubles ; that of 70 unions 75,200,oop roubles. The total turnover of co- 
operative credit organizations thus reached 1,058,900,000 roubles. 

Deposits in credit societies amounted in 191410 200,000,000 roubles, in 
1916 to 419,600,000 roubles. Savings associations had in 1914 deposits 
amounting to 209,100,000 roubles ;to 209,500,000 roubles in 1915 ; and to 
262,700,000 roubles in 1916. 

A general decline is noticeable in loans. Up to i January 1915 the 
co-operative credit societeslent 311,900,000 roubles ; up to i January 1916 
312,000,000 roubles ; and up to i January 1917 only 295,100,000 roubles 
although the numberf of societies had increased. The savings associations 
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lent 268,100,000 roubles up to i January 1915 ; 256,800,000 roubles up to 
I January 1916 ; and 238,700,000 roubles up to i January 1917. At the 
end of 1916 ovcardue advances of the credit co-operative societies were 
equal to 13.3 per cent, of their remaining liabilities, as compared with 
12.4 per cent in the previous years. 

From 67,500,000 roubles in 1915 the intermediary operations of the 
co-operative credit societies ’ncreased to 200,200,000 roubles in 1916. 
Those of the savings associations increased from 24,200,000 roubles to 
67,700,000 roubles. These operations of the co-operative credit societies 
amounted altogether to 91,700,000 roubles in 1915 and to 267,900,000 
roubles in 1916. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL IN 1916. 

OifFICIAI, SOraCE: 

Rapport DU JDcrkw SuiS'sE db5> Asst'R\>Tcns sur les E]srTREPRibi:s pRivfis uv mviieru 
d’ A bsuRAXCD EX Suissp EX KjiO {Rti>ott Of UiL Otficc of IiisViancL of Pmait hirtj- 
Pr iJ'fh n^fyinf to Inuhtiitiuc in bwJs.ilam^ in ioi6) Berne, 1918. 


As in pre\dous years, insurance against hail was practised in Swiss 
territory in igi6 only by two mutual societies : the SoeiSti suisse d* assurance 
contre la grUe at Zurich and the Paragr&e at N’euchS.tel. The former is 
active on all Swiss territory and insures any crop against -the risk of hail. 
The Paragrile, on the other hand, is active only in the canton of Neuchd- 
tel and insures only vineyards in this canton. 

The year 1016 can, like 1915, be classified with years in which atmos- 
pheiic cc ndensations were particular!}" important as regards both the 
frequency and the abundancy of the falls of hail. Thirty-nine days cha- 
racterized by important stoims were counted. The falls of hail were dis- 
tributed over 911 communes and 355 districts. These figures dr not 
include small local storms which were let loose upon one or two communes 
at a time. The loUowing are the dates of the most violent falls of hail and 
the numbers of the communes they affected : 


24 May 57 communes 

25 May 46 1 

9 June . . * 71 ) 

23 June 44 >* 

25 June 69 >- 

4 Jnly loi » 

10 July 93 n 


The SociitS d' assurance contre la grtle had in 1915 raised from 10 per 
cent, to 20 per cent, the rebatement on the premiums to be paid by in- 
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sured persons who had not given notice of any losses by hail in the last 
three years. A small diminution, of 5,991 francs, in the amount of the 
premiums received was the result. In 1916, on the other hand, this com- 
pany cculd record a new and very important increase in the premiums it 
received, for they" reached 263,444 francs. In the same way the number of 
policies subscribed increased by 3,089 as compared with 1,980 in 1915, and 
the insured sums increased by 16,973,060 francs as against 9,605,950 francs 
in 1915. The amount of the damages paid, which had increased very’' much 
in 1915, diminished only slightly in 1916. Thanks to the income from in- 
vested sums the company could avoid a deficit, as it could not in previous 
y'ears. It has therefore been possible to add a credit balance of 195,951 
francs to the reserve provided by^ the by-laws. 

We give below a comparative statement containing some interesting 
figures referring to 1915 and 1916. 


1. Number of policies 

2. Insured capital . , 

3. Premiums received 

4. Damages paid. • . 

5. Reserve fund . . • 


1915 

68,877 

90,471,120 francs 
1,298,096 » 

1,392,482 
4,490,822 » 


19x6 

71,966 

107,444,180 francs 
1,561,540 » 

1.339.404 >> 

4,686,774 » 


In the last five years the SociHl suisse A’ assurance contre la grile has 
had to record ; 


1912 


44 

5,Si6 


1913 

1914 

1915 

X916 


60 

49 

59 

4O 

days of hail. 

7.715 

5.293 

8,816 

8,886 

declarations of losses. 


The following are the percentages of insured sums formed bj’ damages 
paid : 


19x2 X913 19x4 19x5 19x6 1880 to X916 

0.8 % i.i % 0.6 % 1.5 % 1.3 % 1.3 % 


In comparison with 1915 there a slight improvement. This is 
true also of costs of administration, as is shown by^ the following figures 
which are those of the percentages of premiums received formed by these 
costs : 

X912 1913 1914 1915 1916 x88o to 19x6 

14.6 X7.3 % I4.S % I6.I % 15.7 % I6.I % 


The two following tables summarize the results obtained by this 
company from 1880, the year of its foundation, until 1916 : ,, 
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RcstiUs obtained by tki0^ Societe d'assuraitco oonirc la grele ” bince ih foundation, 

a) Relation of Receipts and Expcnditnic to Insuied bum 


INSURANCE AGAINST HAIE 



Total ... l,341,m l,41l,851,«81 I.VO §.03 •.!€ 1.8» tJXt 0.28 0.40 0.00 
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The company known as Le Paragrile kept almost unvaried in 1916 the 
number of its insured, its insured sums and the amount of its premiums. 
The figure representing the losses it paid in 1915 was vtiy small, but the 
damages it awarded in 1916 were noticeably incieased. The increase in 
the income from invested sums nevertheless allowed the payment of a sum 
of 31,750 francs into the reserve fund as against 33,000 francs in 1915. The 
reserve fund reached, at the end of 1916, 140,500 francs as against 108,750 
francs in 1915. 

Th^ following is a comparison between the principal figures refciing 
to 1915 and 1916. 



X915 

X9X6 

I. Number of policies .... 

528 

527 

2. Capital insured 

565,991 francs 

559,943 francs 

3, Premiums received .... 

34,007 » 

33 .t >49 » 

4. Damages paid 

316 .) 

2,955 ' 

5. Reserve fund 

108,750 1 

140-500 ) 


Le ParagrSle records only three days of hail in 1916, the loth and nth 
of June and the 23rd of Jul3% and the damages which vineyaids sutfered 
on them were unimportant. 

The damages paid by Lc ParagrSle in the last five 5 ears foim^d the 
following percentages of insured capital : 

in 19XS In 19x3 in 19x4 in 1915 

0.6 ^0 20.1 ^'0 4-2 ”0 O.I 


The following are tlje percentages of the piemiums received which 
Wert formed by costs of management ; 

X 9 I 2 X9X3 X914 X913 

12.9 ii-i % 13-5 % 


X916 

13-4 % 


in X916 

0.5 % 


Whe should recall finally* that the Confederation and cantons may 
subsidize insurance against hail. The subsidies are paid in accordance 
with the rules of the cantonal laws and the federal law of 22 December 
1893 as to the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation. The 
cantons granting subsidies number twenty-one. Only those of Claris, 
Tes. 4 n and the Orisons pay none and thus prevent their farmers from bene- 
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filing by the federal subsidies for insurance against hail. All the other 
cantons make themselves responsible for a proportion of premiums and 
costs of policies vai}4ng from 15 to 40 per cent. In their case the Confe- 
deration until 1914 made a grant equal to 50 per cent, of the subsidies they 
paid. But on ii December 1914 the Federal Council published a decree 
according to which the federal grant ma3" not tor the future exceed 50 per 
cent, of the costs of the policj’, 20 per cent, of insurance premiums for vine- 
yards and 12.50 per cent, of insurance premiums for other crops. 

The following table shows the amount of the grants made by the Con- 
federation and the cantons in favour of insurance against hail in 1916. 
While pre\nously federal and cantonal grants reached the same sum, it 
is noticeable that the former now hardh" exceed nine tenths of the latter. 



Cantcmal expenditote 
(indnding fcdeiai grants) 
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Part III: Credit 


ITALY 

THE IKSTITUTIONS OF EAND CREDIT IX 1917. 


SOXJRCES : 

Ajinaudel Crbdito e della Previdenza: Anno 1010, N*. 85. Credito fondiario, I^eggi, 
(lecreti e regolamenti. Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio {Annals of Credit 
and Thrif.: Year 1910, No. S5. Land Credit. Laws^ decrees and regulations. Ministry of^ 
Agriculture, Industry and Trade). Rome, Bertero, 1910. 

ISTJTUTO ITALLANO Dl CrEDITO FONDLARTQ I RBLAZTONB DEL CONSIGUO Dl AUMINISTRAZIOXE 
E DEI simvci PER l’an:to 1917 (Italian Institute of Land Credit, Report of Administrative 
Council and Accountants for 1917), Ordinary general meeting of shareholders. 28 Ft- 
bruaiy 1918. Rome, Tip. Bodoni, i9i§. 

Credito po:»diario della Cassa di risparmio delle provi^tce Lombards in Milano. Bi- 
lANCio coNSONXivo DELL* ANNO igiy{Land Credit of the Savings Bank of the Lombard Pio- 
vinces at Milan. Complete Balance Sheet for igi 7 ) Milan, Tip. Reggiani, 1918. 

ISTITUTO DELLE OPERE PIE DI SAN PAOLO IN TORINO. CREDITO FONDIARIO. ESERCIZIO IQ17 
Instliule of the Charities of St. Paul in Turin. Land Credit. Year 1917. Turin, Tip.P. Ce- 
JanzaipiS. 

Credito fondiario della Cass.v di risparmio in Bologna. Am dell*Assemblea gene- 
rale degl-' aztonisti tenutasi il 14 APRILS 191S E RESOCONTI DEL 1917 (Land 
c^:di* uj th: Siving-Binh at B?logna. Resolutions of 'the General Meeting of Shareholders held 
oni 4 ApriligiS and Reports for 1917). Bologna, Tip. Merlani, iyi8. 

Reports for 1917 of the other institutions of land credit active in Italy. 


In onr issues for last September and October we examined the work of 
the two greater institutions of agricultural credit which are active in Italy, 
the Savii^s-Bank of the Bank of Naples and the agricultural credit branch 
of the Bank of Sicily. These institutions distributed altogether in 1917 in 
the southern provinces of Italy and in the islands 38,239,312 liras, derived 
partly from their own funds, partly from the capital of the provincial funds 
of agricultural credit they managed and partly from funds directly advanc- 
ed by the State. We will now deal with the institutions -of land credit 
first noticing their organization and then studying more particularly the 
activity they deployed in 1917. 
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§ I. The organization or eand credit. 

Land credit is afEorded in Italy by the following State-regulated in- 
btitutions : the Istituto Italiano ii Creiito Fondiano (Rome), the IstiMo 
delle Operc Pie cLi San Paolo in Turin, the Monte dei Paschi of Siena, the 
Credito Fondiano Sardo in Cagliari, and the Savings-Banks of Milan, Bolo- 
gna and Verona. Other bodies can be authorized to afford land ciedit by 
royal decree, in particular the mutual associations of landowneis holding 
real estate worth at least 5,000,000 liras, societies and institutions having 
a paid-up capital of 10,000,000 liras, and also, in region^ in w^hich no local 
body affords land credit, societies having a capital less than 10,000,000 
liras but not less than 2,000,000 liras. 

The land credit departments of the Savings-Banks of Milan and Bolo- 
gfia, the Istituto delle Opere Pie di S. Paolo, the Monte dei Paschi and the 
Istituto Italiano di Credito Fondiario can undertake business in all the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. The Savings-Bank of Verona is authorized to af- 
ford agricultural credit in the provinces of Venetia and Mantua, the Cre- 
^ito Fmidiario Sardo in Sardinia. 

The business which these institutions can accomplish is regulated by 
minute legal rules and is various. Its mest important part is the granting 
of loans secured by mortgages on real estate up to half the value of such real 
estate. Such loans are repayable in annual instalments spread over at 
least ten and at most fifty >ears. An annual instalment comprises the quota 
of repayment, interest, the tax on income, the payment for rights of com- 
mission and expenses of administration, which must not exceed 45 cente- 
simi for every hundred liras of capital lent, and finally the quota for repay- 
ment of the Treasury tax w'hich the various institutions pa}" directly on 
behalf of their creditors. A debtor can however tree himself in advance 
of all or part of his debt, making the due payments to the lending institu- 
tion and the Treasuiy. 

The institutions of ciedit also enjo}’^ an option oi acquiring, by ces- 
sion or substitution and on the same terms as loans, mortgage ( r privi- 
leged credit, redeemable by amoitization. 

They procure the necessary means for accomplishing busintiss of these 
two kinds by issuing land paper bearing interest at different rates — 3^, 
3 ®/4, 4, 4 and 5 per cent. — and thus avoiding the great oscillations 
of the stock exchange. Loans are made in paper and bear interest at 
the same rate as the paper issued for them. Such paper has a nominal 
value of 500 liras and can be made payable to bearer or holder. The loans 
are repaid gradually at par, as much paper being weekly drawn b}' let as 
corresponds to the respective instalments owed by theborroweis of the 
preceding half-year. All the land paper issued is secured by all the 
mortgages held, and this safeguards the holders of the paper. 

Landowners 'who are not in immediate need of capital but only of avail- 
.ble funds can, rather than have recourse to the loans regularly made in 
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paper, have opened for themselves a current account guaranteed by a mort- 
gage, and thus receive advances in cash at a rate of interest which varies 
and is deteimined by the institutions. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, we will pass to an examina- 
tion of the work accomplished by these institutions in Italy in 1917, bas- 
ing ourselves on their annual reports. 

§ 2 . The ITALIAN INSTITUTE OF EAND CREDIT. 

The administrative council of this important institution, founded in" 
Rome in 1891, notes in its lepoit on the results obtained last year that the 
abundance of money, the high price of provisions, and the uncertainty of 
contracts entered into at the present juncture were the principal reasons wh}" 
there were, on the one hand, less recfyurse to land credit, and on the ether 
hand a large demand for paper and rq^^ny total or partial repa3’ments ot 
loans. 

Thus the applications to the institute for loans numbeied 168 and weie 
for 16,831,500 liras, 93 loans for 9,239,000 liras being secured b^" rural 
land and 76 for 7,593,500 liras by urban land, whereas in 1916 applications 
for loans numbered 183 and were for 21,354,500 liras- 

Definite contracts for loans in 1917 numbered 77 and were for 6,505,500 
liras, having numbered 93 and having been for 7,374,000 liras in 1916. They 
were all payable in cash at the request of the borrowers. They' would have 
reached a far higher figure if they had been able to keep pace with the abun- 
dant wealth of paper. • 

The loans are guaranteed by securities worth 13,660,000 liras, and aie 
distributed as follows among Tdnds of securities : 



Number 

Amount 

Value of security 



Z4ras 

Elras 

I/>ans on rural land 

55 

4,063,000 

8,664,950 

» > urban • 

33 

2,442,500 

4,995.050 

Total . . 

77 

6,505,500 

13,660,000 


By districts they are distributed as follows : 

Niunber Amount 


* Wras 

North Italy ' . . . 2 372,000 

Central Italy 17 1,502,500 

South Italy (including the islands) . . 58 4,631,000 


Total . . 


77 


6,505.500 
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Of the amount of the loans stipulated in 1917 the sums appropriated 
to the ertinctionof more burdensome earlier mortgages and to obtaining 
emancipation from dues amounted to more than 3,500,000 liras, namely 
3,475,387 for the extinction of mortgages and 89,796 liras for emancipa- 
tion from dues, or 3,565,183 liras altogether. 

The rates of interest payable on the mortgages extinguished by the 
loans were as follows : up to 5 per cent. 2,444,583 liras ; from 5 %to 6 
per cent. 536,404 liras ; from 6 % to 7 per cent. 480,900 liras ; above 7 per 
cent. 13,500 liras. 

Of the total sum of the loans which the Institute granted from 1891 to 
* 1917, that is 290,475,550 liras, the sum gradually repaid by the borrowers 
was 104,039,689 liras, namely 45,495,185 liras by half-yearly instalments, 
and 58,544,504 liras by advance repayments and by the conversion of loans 
bearing a higher to loans bearing a lower rate of interest. Deducting this 
sum of 104,039,689 liras from the total sum of the loans hitherto made by 
the Institute, we find that on 31 December 1917 its outstanding mortgage 
loans numbered 2,694 and were for 186,435,861 liras. They were secured 
by property of the value of 460,738,574 liras. 

The sums to be repaid in 1917 as half-yearly instalments amounted to 
15,593,195 liras altogether. Of this sum the total amount of 13,733,971 
liras was recovered ; and on i January 1918 the outstanding amount was 
therefore 1,858,244 liras. 

It should be noted that of recent years, that is since 1915, the Insti- 
tute, in consequence of the war and of such public calamities as the earth- 
quake in Marsica and the plague of fieldnlice in Apulia, has resolved to come 
to the aid of some classes of its creditors by^roroguing the payment of a 
certain quantity of half-yearly instalments, which have been united to 
the instalments not yet due. The total sum of the payments thus sus- 
pended in 1917 was 727,237 liras. 

The demand for paper was very lively in 1917. Paper bearing inte- 
rest at the three rates of 4 4 and 3 cent, was sold, in 37,927 notes 

and for the nominal value of 18,963,500 liras, the number surpassing that 
of the previous year by 13,057 and the value by 6,528,500 liras. 

On I January 1918 there were altogether in circulation 365,628 notes 
of th?se three kinds having the total nominal value of 182,814,000 liras, 
which is to say that the number of notes had increased by 24,684 and their 
nomiiial value by 12,342,000 b‘ras as^iompared with those circulating on 31 
December 1916. 

As regards the balance-sheet of the year under review : the profit and 
loss account shows an income amounting to 10,132,026.33 liras, whence 
must be deducted a) for inteiest due on paper in circulation 6,825,894 22 
liras, &} for other dues and expenses I,II0,&^6.53 liras, that is altogether 
7.936,540.75 liras, which gives a net profit of 2,193,485.58 liras. Thence 
must be deducted 3 per cent, for the reserve as by the by-laws, or 109,774 28 
liras, and there remain 2,085,711.30 liras, which, when added to the 
18,612,18 liras carried over as a credit balance from 1916, give a total 
available credit balance of 2,104,323.48. This sum was, on the proposal 
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of the administrative council, distributed as follows : d) towards repay- 
ment of the pnrchase-price of the offices of the Institute 10,000 liras ; 
6 ) to the available reserve 75,000 liras ; c) to the ^fereholders at the rate 
of 25 liras a share 2,000,000 liras ; d) to the new account 19,323.48 liras. 

The capital and reserve fund of the Institute stood follows on i Jan- 
uary 1918 : capital in shares — 40,000,000 liras ; reserve as by by-laws 
— 3,630,992.53 liras ; available reserve — 1,391,373.85 liras ; reserve to 
provide for variations in value of securities — 135,496.34 liras ; deferred 
reseive (sums to be collected) — 4,268,428.91 liras ; credit balance for 
1917 — 19,323.48 liras ; total — 48,445,615.11 liras. 


§ j. The land credit op the savings-banks op Milan, bologna 

AND VERONA.. 

The necessity of preventing an excessive holding-up of deposits, and 
therefore of keeping the business of mortgage loans within determinad li- 
mits, in view of the slowness with which they are recovered, neces- 
sarily made the assistance of the capital of the Cassa di Risparmio deUe 
Province inadequate to meet the great need of landed property, 

for which it is essential that capital should be conceded with liberty 
to repay it gradually, the repayment quotas being small and propor- 
tionate to the annual revenue of lands and there being no fear of an 
eventual and sudden demand for repayment. 

For these reasons this savings-banks did not hesitate to undertake in 
1867, basing itself on the law ot 14 June 1866, the affording of land credit; 
and in order to assist this enterprise and to give a stronger guarantee to 
the new institution it engaged a part of its own capital, such part being at 
first fixed at 4,000,000 liras but afterwards raised to 5,000,000 liras (i). 

This new institution rendered many and signal services to property. 
Its management, which was separate and distinct from that of the savings- 
bank, continued to develop, so that the institution became the most im- 
portant of those which afford credit of this kind in Italy. It is regulated 
by the consolidated law on land credit, which was approved by the 
roy^al decree. No. 646, ot 16 July 1905, and by the subsequent law of 
22 December of the same year. 

Lana paper was at first issued at 5 per cent.; but in order that the paper 
might be easily and usefully placed and might fulfil its aim of procuring ca- 
pital for landownership it was necessary that its rate should be related to 
the current market price of money. The administration did not fail 
to take the steps this rendered necessary, gradually modifjdng the 
rate for new issues whenever it did not accord with the conditions ot the 
market. In 1866 loans were made with 4 per cent, paper and in 1904 

(i) See Gloss (Angelo) : II Crcdiio fondiario della Cassa dt nspa}mio d% Milano, ixe 
Bolhtiino dclV Agt icolfura , Ionian, No. 8, 191&. 


3 
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with 3 y2 per cent paper. In Apiil 1915 issue of 4 P^^ cent, paper was 
resumed, but the issue of 3 % per cent, paper was still kept open, the bor- 
rower being thus left j^free to choose the paper he thought most con- 
venient (i). This system is still in force, being followed, as is known, by 
other institutions in Italy and abroad. The variety of its paper gives 
the issuii^ Institute in normal times the elasticity necessary to a con- 
tinuous representation on the market oi the average current interest, and 
safeguards the borrower from the loss to which paper issued at too low a 
rate would expose him, reserving for him the option of converting his 
debt at any time into other paper at a more convenient rate if the con- 
ditions of the maiket happen to change. 

The business of 1917 of the Credito fondiario della Cassa di risparmio 
deUe pyovincie lomharde was characterized by a remarkable number of vo- 
luntary repayments made on account or on balance of current loans. These 
amounted to little less than 8,000,000 liras, paid almost entirely in paper, 
mostly of the 3 % series. These repayments had the effect of 

bringing the total existing loans {4,190), represented by paper of the 5, 4 and 
3 % per cent, series, down to 206,324,329 bras, the number of loans having 
diminished by 62 since the previous year and their amount by 2.201,558 
liras. 

In 1917, 130 new loans for 9,822,500 liras were made, as against 197 
for 12,947,500 liras in 1916. This decrease is partly due to the condition 
01 the agricultural industry which could, owing to the fairly renumerative 
receipts for the produce oi the soil, supply its own needs without having 
recourse to mortgage cremt. Of these loans 21 for 2,534,000 liras were 
secured by rural land, 107 for 7,166,500 liras by urban land, and 2 for 
122,000 liras by mixed properties. Seventy^-nine out of 130 loans were 
for 40 years, and about half (61) were of sums between 5,500 and 30,000 
liras. 

The year's profits are usually paid as regards one half into the sav- 
ings-bank, and as regards the other half, after the quota for the pension 
fund and grants to employees has been deducted, invested in State secu- 
rities which go to increase the ordinary reserve fund of the Credito fondiario. 

The subsidiary guarantee of the paper in circulation constitutea by 
the two reserve funds — ordinary and special — amounts altogether to 
6,038,802 liras, to which sum must pe added 5,000,000 liras which the savings 
bank has assigned out of its own capital to guarantee the business of the 
Credito fondiario. 

Passing to the Credito fondiario della Cassa di Risparmio di Bologna 
we find that it made 38 loans in 1917 for 4,014,000 liras. Of these loans 22 
for 1,568,000 liras were secured by urban land, 12 for 2,042,500 liras by 
rural land, and 4 for 403,500 liras by mixed urban and rural land. Almost 
all these loans, namdy 32 for 3,680,000 liras, were made in the province 
of Bologna. • ' 

(x) See noDOLTco (Oispare) ; vfe* joniian a van saqgi d* tn'et esse jin Gtor 

wle dfgli Economy .Romtf No. 4, October 1918 
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In spite of the difi&culties of the time the paper of this institution wds 
much in demand at good prices, partly on account of the need for advance 
extinctions of mortgages which was a consequence of the active movement 
of sales of rural pioperty. 

From the time this Savings-Banks was founded in 1868 until 1917 
it made altogether 3489 loans for a sum of 137,935,500 liras, the average 
amount of a loan being 39,534 liras. 

The Credito fondiario of the Savings-Banks of Verona made in 1917 only 
jlout loans in paper for the total sum of 284,000 liras. 

§ 4. Thj^ institut]^ of r® charities of st. patji, at Turin, the monte 

DEI FASCHi " AT Siena, and the Sardinian eand credit atCaoiiari. 

The year 1917 was marked for the Institute of the Charities of St. 
Paul at iWin, which b^an its activity in 1563, by an arrest of the rising 
progress of loans on land which had been continuous from 1907 to 
31 December 1916. On 31 December 1907 these loans amounted to 
42,936,823.99 liras ; on 31 December 1916 to 91,629,295.79 liras ; and at 
the end of 1917 to 90,351,583,89 liras. Thus after ten years of increase 
there has been a slight decrease, a phenomenon which has not occurred 
only in this institution but is even more accentuated elsewhere, and is due 
to the diminished frequency of new loans and the increase oi advance re- 
pa3rments, as we will see when we examine the business of 1917 more parti- 
cularly. 

l) Loans Repayable hy Imtalments : a) Applications for loans. — The 
difficulties due to the war, together with the high price of provisions and the 
abundance of money, teplain the decrease in applications which appears 
from the following figures : 


Amotmt 

Year Nwnber liras 

. 1914 454 34.914,500 

1915 ^77 2I,23$,500 

1916 199 18,557,500 

1917 ‘136 10,346,000 


b) Loans granted. — A decrease in definite contracts for loans naturally 
corresponds to the decrease in applications for them, as appears from the 
foUonang figures : 


Amoiuit 

Year Komber liras 

1914 204 7,006,500 

1915 160 7,638,000 

1916 118 5.752,500 

1917 73 3,550.000 
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* Contracts maldng loans and application for them concerned especially 
property in the provinces of Turin, Genoa, Rome, Milan and Naples. 

The business of 1917 was distributed as follows by kinds of land mort- 
gaged : 



Number 

Amount 

• 


liras 

Urban land 

65 

2,975.000 

Rural land 

4 

480,000 

Mixed urban and rural land . 

4 

95,000 

Total . . . 

73 

3,550,000 


All the business concluded consisted of new contracts for loans, no con- 
versions or transformations of loans of the previous year being effected. 

A large part (2,101,355 liras) of the capital lent was intended for the 
extinction of earlier dfebts either to this institution itself or to others. 

Fifty-nine out of 73 contracts for loans dravm up in 1917 were for sums 
varying from 5,000 to 100,000 liras, and 55 (3,205,000 liras) were for a tferm 
of 50 years. 

The realization of the 3 per cent, net paper, issued for these loans, 
was affected with steadily increasiig facility, the demand for these secmities 
being greater than the supply of them. The price at which they werfe cur- 
rently quoted rose &om 443.50 liras to 480 liras, which price has become 
almost fixed, and is the best obtained, equally so if it be compared vnth 
the current price of paper at the usual rates issued by other institutions of 
this kind. 

c) Bspaytmntof capital Unt . — Repayments have somewhat increased, 
thanks to the abundance of money, as appears from the following compa- 
rative figures : 



Instalments due 

Ad^ance repayments 


Total 

Year 

No 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

1914 

7 

1,807,940 34 

*‘70 

2,294,589*18 

77 

4,102,539,50 

1915 

. 10 

1,806^440.14 

75 

2,822,411 23 

85 

4,628,851,39 

Z916 

. 12 

1,813,230,18 

90 

2,494,140.10 

103 

4,307,370,38 

1917 

. z6 

1,833,578.88 

1 19 

3,004,133*02 

135 

4,837,711,90 


d) Outstanding loans on 31 December 1917. — On i January 1917 out- 
standing loans numbered 2,410 and amounted to 91,629,295.79 liras ; and 
on 31 December 1917 they numbered 2,348 and amounted to 90,351,583.89 
liras : thus they had lessened by 62 and by 1,277,711.90 liras. 
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Their amount on 31 December 1917 was distributed as follows : 



Xiuuber 

amount 

• 


lixes 

On urban land 

1.723 

68,39 i ;28 i .5 o 

On rural land 

523 

17,096.187.77 

On mixed urban and rural land 

102 

4,864,114.62 

Total . . . 

2,348 

90 - 35 I. 583-89 


2) Rocoic/y of half-yearly instalments. — This proceeded in a satisfac- 
tory way as appears from the following data : 


Year 

Initial 

Arrears 

Half-: ear’s 
instalments 

due on 

I January 
SLd^ 1 July 

i 

Total 

0\ erdue 

iu«talmenls 

leceived 

Final 

arrears 

Percentage 
of colunn 3 
formed by 
coluum 5 


X 

a 

$ 

4 

5 

6 

igi4 

97,931 — 

« 

5 , 4 ^S,i 03 — 

5,546 033 — 

5,403,733,02 

142,299,98 

2,565 

1915 

142,299 9S 

5,617,^34.42 

5,759,534.40 

5,529.174,33 

230,360,07 

3,999 

1916 

230,360 07 

5.732,463.93 

5,982,824 — 

5,679,154.44 

303,669,56 

5,076 

1917 

303,669 56 

5,863,773-48 

6,169,443.04 

5,761.189,68 

400.253,36 

6,617 


Arrears certainly increased, but not excessively in view of the circum- 
stances of the time. 

3) Land paper. — The circulation of this paper amounted on 31 De- 
cember 1917 to 90,352,000 liras, as against 91,630,000 liras on 31 December 
1916 ; and thus there was a decrease of 1,278,000 liras corresponding to 
that in the mass of the loans on land. The paper in circulation on 31 De- 
cember 1917 could be distributed as fellows : 


Deposited paper payable to 


holder Liras 

Deposited paper payable to 

bearer » 

Securities in free circulation » 


* At 3 > 4 °i 

At 3 i»S 

Total 

3,703,000 

3,614,000 

7,317,000 

675.500 

3,909,000 

4,584,500 

11,075,500 

67,375,000 

78,54^,500 


Liras 15,454,000 74,898,000 90,352,000 
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Paper at 3 ®/« per cent, was quoted during the year from 497 to 502 
liras ; paper at 3 per cent, was, as we have already said, much sought 
after, particularly in December, at 480 liras. 

The Monte dei PascM of Siena, another ancient and powerful institution 
of credit, issued 35 mortgage loans in paper for 1,498,500 liras in 1917. 

The activity in this year of the Sardinian Credit Fondiavio was very 
much restricted. In 1916 it made five loans foi 81,000 liras. The loans 
it granted fn 1917 amounted only to 20,000 liras. 


§ 5. The devulopmext op ^he ixsTmrTio.vs of l^nd credit 
FROM 1906 TO 1917. 

To give an exact idea of the importance which institutions of land cre- 
dit have assumed in Italy, we think it useful to reproduce the two foUow- 
ing tables. The first shows for all these institutions the amount of their 
chief assets and liabilities from 1906 to 1916, and the second the principal 
business accomplished by each institution in 19x6 : 


Numbet of tihc Institutions of Land Credit and Aggregate Amounts 
of their Chief Assets and Liabilities. 


Year 

No. of 

Mortgaged 

Value of 

Amount of moxtc;ase loans 

insti- 
tutions 
on 31 
December 

values on 

31 December 
Uias 

land paper 
in circulation 
on 31 December 
Ib-as 

Made during 
year 
liras 

Outstanding 
on 31 December 
liras 

1906. . . . 

7 

79-. 184,20+ 

322,597,500 

. ,a,33 1,500 

345,413,633 

1907. . • • 

7 

821,98:, 025 

341,250,500 

‘i 5 , 335 ,ooo 

359.Si6,990 

1908. . . . 

• 7 

904,898,770 

371,038,000 

61,319,000 


1909 . . 

- * 7 

924,04.5,706 

305,726,500 

^ 5 'i, 7 i 3 .Soo 

413.551,475 

1910. . . . 

' 7 

1,031,733,^91 

437,228,000 

ri,:ii,5<"0 

457,824,751 

1911. . . . 

■ e 

i,i5^,3QS,533 

49^,198,000 

78,846,000 

508,276,418 

191S. . . . 

7 

1,255,085,266 

** 541,028,500 

76 , 249 ,S 5 f’ 

561,227,975 

1915. • • • 

• 7 

1, 5 ^ 55,002 

580,501,500 

62,816,500 

601,54 (,503 

1914. • • ■ 

7 

i,j.i4,oto,5S() 

600,303,000 

49 , 5‘*34000 

629,503,898 

1915. . . . 

• 7 

1,^33,305,174 

621,028,500 

3 i,QrT, 5 oo 

638,457,182 

1916. . . . 

r 

1,450, 510, 12< 

, '’22,00c 

31,000,500 

642,228 258 
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Amount of principal assets and liabilities of each institittion in 1917. 


Value 

Institutions of mortgaged 

prop<xty 

— on 31 Dec^ber 

liras 


Creciito tondiario della Cassa 


di lisparmio, Bologna. 

Crcc itoiondiario della Cassa 

82,516,469.74 

53,140,000 

3,115,500 

52,543,338.91 

ill risparmio, ZUilan. . 

Credito tondiario della Cassa 

421,127,000 — 

210,563,500 

12,9*17,506 

2o8,325,SS7.89 

di nsparmio, Verona . 
Credito fondiario sardo, Ca- 

30,699,946 — 

22,620,000 

513,500 

. 32 , 3 - 1 , 032.59 

qliari 

Istitnto italiano di credito 

5,060,300 — * 

2 , 745,000 

Si,ooo 

2,710,156.72 

fondiario, Rome . . . 

Credito fondiario del Monte 

•157,718,900 — 

170,472,000 

0 

0 

0^ 

166,558,649-28 

♦lei Paschi, Siena . . . 

Crc'lito fondiario delPIctl- 

tuto delle opere pie di 

310,550,697 31 

76,573,500 

1,222,500 

77,030,906.52 

S. Paolo, Turin. . . 

i: 54 , 636 , 7 ''» — 

92,603,000 

5,752,500 

01,620,293.79 


We should recollect that these institutions do not limit their activity to 
affording credit, but that by enterprises of public usefulness and by parti- 
cipation in initiative of general interest, they givee a concrete illustration 
of the manner in which in Italy land credit is progressing towards the fur- 
ther direct and indirect assistance of the safeguarding and development of 
property in real estate. 


of land paper 
in drculation 
on 31 December 
liras 


made 

during year 
liras 


outstanding 

onsxDecembtf 

liras 
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OFFICIAI/ SOURCE . 

ANXUAL RCPORr ON’ REFORM*? WD PROGRESS I>r CHOsEX (KOREI) (uJI^-IO) Socul, Juh [MIJ. 


The distributionof agricultural credit is a problem of capital impoi lance 
in Korea where Soper cent* of the inhabitants are occupied by agriculture. 
This distribution is undertaken by three different groups of institutions : 
a) the Agricultural and Industrie Banks {Nokd Ginkd ) ; 6) the People’s 
Bank Associations {Chino Kingu Kumiai ) ; and c) the Oriental Develop- 
ment Company [Tuyo Takushoku Kabushiki Kwaisha). 


§ !• The agricueturau and industrial banks 

The Agricultural and Industrial Banks are limited liability’ slock com- 
panies. Their share capital may not be less than 10,000 5"en and the nor- 
mal value of a share is 20 yen. They axe governed by regulations of 1906 and 
1907 amended in 1911. The last regulation recognized thatthey weit able 
to conduct ordinary banking business but insisted that they should gra- 
dually limit their activity to granting credit to industrial and agiicultuial 
ente^rises. They are especially authorized to make long-term l(»anb. and 
to discount bills and negotiable paper and warrants touching native pio- 
ducts. In order to find the funds necessary to these opeiations tk bonks 
are authorized to borrow and to receive ordinary deposits, independently 
of the funds intended for long-termjoans. For the same object they are 
authorized to enter into close relations with the banking department of 
the Oriental Development Company, already mentioned, acting to some 
extent as this company’s agents. Finally the amount of issues of deben- 
tmes which might at &st reach five times the amount of the paid-up ca- 
pital, has been reduced to the amount of the long-term loans repayable by 
annual instalments. Further each year debentures having An aggregate 
v^ue equal to the sum recovered on these loans must be withdrawn from 
circulation. These banks number six and have a growing number of bran- 
ches. Their capital stood as follows from 1908 to 1915. 
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Year 

1 

Main 

offices 

Branches 

or 

detached 

offices 

Authorized | 
capital 1 

1 yen 1 

Paid-Up capital 

yen 

Debentures 
issued 1 

1 yen 1 

Resetre 

fund 

yen 

1908 

6 

i 

22 

1,200,000 

555.250 

1,050,000 

84,263 

1909 

6 

26 j 

X, 200,000 

555,250 

1,050,000 

114.839 

. 1910 

6 ! 

27 

1,200,000 

555.250 

960,000 

144,925 

igii 

6 

30 

1,200,000 

848.575 

1,870,000 

185,338 

1912 

1 6 

36 

2,400,000 

r.348.710 

1,870,000 

386,277 _ 

1913 

6 

36 1 

2,600.000 

r. 467.945 

2,990,000 

1 479,339 

1914 

6 

37 ’ 

2,600,000 

1,469,890 

2,910,000 

1 486,682 

1915 

6 

37 

2,600,000 

1,469,890 

2 , 3 i 9 , 50 tJ i 

1 

1 487,031 

1 


It is seen that the effective capital which the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Banks have in their paid-up capital and reserve funds did not cease 
to increase from 1908 to 1915. The cancellations of debentures imposed 
by the regulation of 1914 have caused the cancellation of securities amount- 
ing to 670,500 yen. The figures we have given do not convey a complete 
idea of the resources of which the Agricultiural and Industrial Banks really 
dispose. For the government helps them in two ways, first by making them 
advances and secondly by takii^ a certain number of their shares. The 
following figures allow the importance of this double intervention to be 
understood : 


Yearg 

Advances 
by government 

Value ot shares 
taken 

— 

yen 

by government 

yen 

1908 .... 

. . . . 1,214,680 

329,960 

1909 .... 

. . . . 1,134,680 

329,960 

1910 .... 

. . . . 1,134,680 

329,960 

1911 .... 

. . . . 1,134.680 

329,960 

1912 .... 

. . : . i, 479 . 9 So 

329,960 

1913 • • • • 

. . . . 1,469,980 

329,960 

1914 .... 

. . . . 1,459.9^ 

329,960 

1915 . • • . 

. . . . 1,459.980 

329,960 


Thus government has taken no new shares since 1908, although the 
share capital of the Agricultural and Industrial Banks has more than 
doubled since that date, passing from 1,200,000 yen to 2,600,000 yen. On 
the other hand of government advances, which from 1,134,680 yen in 1911 
passed to 1,479,980 yen in 1912, two repayments oi 10,000 yen each have 
twice been made since 1912. Tlrese facts indicate a favourable situation, 
as does, still more eloquently, the amount of the deposits entrusted to these 
banks. 
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Year 

Amount 
of deposits 


yen 

IQOtS 

752.286 

1900 

1,650,120 

1910 

3.205.389 

I9II 

4,100,099 

IQI 2 

4.469.654 

1913 

4.599.926 

IQI4 

4.718,831 

19^5 

6,456.378 


Proceeding to examine the business of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Banks we must not lose sight of the fact that, since the agricidtural me'mods 
of the Korean people were somewhat primitive advances could not attain 
to any considerable amount in early years. Since the annexation, however, 
there has been a scientific effort to realize the value of the country’s re- 
sources and the condition of affairs has been much changed. Xhe demand 
for advances for works of irrigation, for the construction of various works 
and for agricultural improvements has much increased, as appears in the 
following table : 



X^oans r^yable by 
annual I 

i instalments i 

1 

IfOans repayable at 1 
fixed dates 

1 

Ordinary * 
loans 

1 

1 

Bills 

discounted | 

Balance 1 
over- 
drawn in 
current 1 

Total 

Yeer I 

1 

1 

1 Agti- 
coltuie 

1 

Industry j 

Agriculture j i 

depcslt 
for com- 1 
merdal 
purposes 


yen i 

1 yen | 

yen ' yen . 

• 1 ' 

yen 

yen 

■~'yen 

yen 

1908 

86^262 

1 

17,060 

, 1 

43.464 7.765 

1.394,639 

1 X, 102, 251 

30,134 

2,681,575 

1909 j 

1 124.754' 309.4751 

68.401, 31,745 

1,648,720 

j 1,898,592 

35,258 

4 , 116,949 

X910 

' 39 *, 7 a 8 j 556.495 

1 92 .I 37 | 46,882 

1,740,839’ 

“ 3,457.870 

57,773 

6,344.724 

19x1 

865,927 400,527 

149,206 207,379 

2,o3i,8oi| 

4,803,182 

51,435 

8,509.457 

X912 

1.359,51*' 218,739 

172,2121354,450 

1 2,691,560 

5,546,204 

114,063 

10,436,760 

1913 

1.073,396 888,025 

221,714,578,836 

1 3,163,704 

5,303,517 

352,430 

11,583,622 

1914 

1,660,5081656,788 

1,192,9551392,932 

1 3,627,149 

1 3,526,090 

5x8,226 

11,554.648 

1915 

j 1,650,6761 468,909 

1,029,541' 345 . 5 S 7 

1 4,316,233 

1 

3,350,259 

301,605 

11462,780 


During 1908 the agricultural loans, which aggregated 129,726 yen, 
much exceeded the industrial loans which reached only 24,825 yen. This 
proportion was inversed in the next year, when the industrial loans prepon- 
derated, a^unting to 341,357 yen, as against agricultural loans for 193,155 
yen ; and in 1910 tl^ latter position was repeated, industrialloans amount- 
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ing to 603,377 yen as against agricultural loans for 484,865 yen. But from 
1911 onwards agricultural loans again occupied a leading place, amount- 
ing to 1,015,134 yen wliile industrial loans amounted to 607,906 yen, and 
this position has not since been modified. In 1915 the total sum of agricul- 
tural loans — 2,680,217 yen — was more than three times as great as that 
of the industrial loans — 814,466 yen. 


§ 2. The Peopi/E’s Bixks. 

The People's Bank Associations, which we now have to consider, aim 
principally at facilitating the circulation of money among small fanners by 
affording them a reasonable means of improving their farms. In practice 
they are not far removed from the Agricultural and Industrial Banks but 
they do business with for more restricted resources and are more immediately 
in touch with the lower classes of the agricultural population. They are co- 
operative associations having limited liability. The share capital is con- 
stituted by an advance of 10,000 yen granted by the government to each 
association. To this initial capital there have been added since 1914 shares 
of ten yens, which are subscribed by members and on which dividends 
are payable on occasion. Finally the banks have the right to receive depo- 
sits from their members and even the general public, if the prosperous course 
of the association's business justify this privilege. At the head of the as- 
sociation there is a J apanese director, appointed and paid by government. 
The People’s Banks Associations were founded in 1907 and at the end of 
1915 they numbered 240 and grouped 65,742 members. Their financial 
position may be resumed as follows : 



Number 

Number 

Capital 

advancd 

Capital 

subsmdbed 

Reserve 

Deposits 

Year 

of 

of 

by Go- 

by 

Fund 


associations 

members 

vernment 

members 





yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

1910 

I17 

43 J 47 

1 

1,170,000 

1 

59.785 


X911 

152 

52.371 

1,520,000 

1 

159.044 

— 

1912 

x88 

67.497 

1 i,88o,ctoo 

— 

275.108 

— 

1913 

208 

80,193 

1 2,080,000 

— 

396,330 

— 

1914 • 

227 

60,332 

j 2,265,000 

694,300 

491,289 

108,521 

1915 . * . • 

240 

65,742 

1 2 , 395,000 

1 786,808 

! 

5*9.684 

294,363 


The considerable fall in the membership of the associations, from 80,193 
in 1913 to 60,322 in 1914, is explained by the fact that the new regulation 
obliges members to add 10 yen per share to the capital funds of their asso- 
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ciation. This fall was only temporary, an increase of 5,420 members beii^ . 
noted for I9I5' 

As regards the business of the People’s Banks this includes lending, 
collective buying and selling on behalf of members. For these purposes 
they enjoy by government grant the use of warehouses, numbering 41 in 
1910, 76 in 1911, 127 in 1912, 178 in 1913, 195 in 1914 and 203 in 1915. 
The details of their business appear in the following table. 


Year 

I/oans 

yen 

CoUective 

purchases 

1 yen 

Sales on behalf 

of members 

yen 

Profits 

yen 

1910 

762,816 

12,982 

45,640 

102,215 

igii 

1,182,932 

47.307 

136,020 

1 14.339 

1912 

1,716,697 

49,920 

366,281 1 

! 116,897 

1913 

2,158,195 

99.731 

922.849 

91.1-83 

1914 

2 147,278 

96,967 

563,532 

43.433 

1915 • • • 

2,127,646 

17.747 

220,402 

56,200 


§ 3. The oribntai, development coMPixy. 

The Oriental Development Company was formed in virtue of a law dated 
March 1908 and began its activity in the foUcwing December. 

In order to allow the company to take part in the development of the 
natural wealth of the country it was authorized to engage in agrieuitiue 
and industry by selecting and inviting skilled farmers and others as immi- 
grants into Korea and furnishing them with the necessary funds. The 
company works under the direct control of the government. Its capital 
is 10,000,000 yen. 

Cultivated State lands measuring 10,037.8 cho were transferred to it in 
payment for 60,000 shares valued at 3,000,000 yen, taken up by the govern- 
ment, and these lands added to those which the company bought, tc winch 
it contributed or which it reclaimed, brought the total area it owned at the 
end of 1915 up to 73,364 cho, namely 49,080 cho of paddy land, 15,594 
cho of upland, 2,244 cho of forests and 2,244 cho of other lands. During 
1915 the company realized 1,600,000 yen from these lands. 

At the end of 1915 the company had brought 2,942 Japanese families, 
aggregating 12,328 persons, into Korea, and had rented to them 5,251 cho 
of land, that is 4,681 cho of paddy land and 570 cho of upland. For the 
eng^ment of new Japanese immigrants government granted the company 
a subsidy of 300,000 yen a year. 

, It is a main business of the company to furnish funds, for the purpose 
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of realizing the wealth of the country, to settlers, farmers and others in 
Korea. 

In 1915-16 the total sum of loanfi to farmers and others was 7,250,000 
yen, being 320,000 yen less than in the previous year. Of this sum 3,270,000 
yen were lent for purposes of agriculture, 1,820,000 yen for public under- 
takings, 1,650,000 yen for debentures issued by several Agricultural and 
Industrial Banks, and 500,000 yen for other purposes. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1914-15 were, respectively, 3,220,000 yen, 1,540,000 yen, 
2,300,000 yen and 500,000 yen. 

The loans for agriculture and public works had therefore increased, 
while those for various objects remained stationary, and those for the de- 
bentures of Agricultural and Industrial Banks much diminished. 



miscellaneous INFORilATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

THE NATIONA l; MORTGAGE BANK — , National Mortgage Bank. Repoit on bubmess 
in 1916-1917 Buenos Ayres, 1917 

The reports on the years 1916 and 1917 which the administiative coun- 
cil ot the National Mortgage Bank has presented to the Minister of Finances 
show that, in spite of the crisis from which this institution has sufEered 
for five years and which, for that matter, has been common to all countries, 
it has been able to resume its normal course and so attain to the liquida- 
tion of the burdens which during the crisis it could not avoid. The re- 
forms proposed by the council, in the interest o^ the country and Ox the 
bank, are very important. They concern the institution of loans intended 
for land settlement and the development of stock farming, and also a spe- 
cial kind of insurance effected by means ol the bank. These loans would 
allow the Mortgs^e Bank to found in the near future a I^and Settlement 
Bank which would become one of the most important of Argentine institu- 
tions. As early as 1916 the administrative council had resolved to subdi- 
vide into small and easily sold lots, with a view to encouraging land set- 
tlement, the lands oi debtors which should be awarded to it in payment of 
debts. 

We are not overlookang the importance which the problem of land set- 
tlement, on w'hich the whole ecojuomic life of the country depends, has al- 
ways bad in the Argentine, The National Mortgage Bank will therefore 
accomplish a truly benevolent work in offering to farmers land divided into 
small lots for which payment will be due at long terms. 

The lands acquired by the bank would form one of the most efficacious 
bases for constituting colonies, which would allow the bank to haimonize 
its activity with private interests by granting loans equivalent to almost 
the whole value ot the lands given to cultivation. 

The author of the report notices the satisfactory result obtained in 
1917 by increasing the issue ot securities on the market. These securities 
in the last days ot the year were at pai. He observes that while the chief 
market for securities was formerly abroad, the Argentine market now 
absorbs the securities almost entirely, a circumstance which allows the 
hope that the concurrence ot the two markets will in future be advanta- 
geous not only to the bank but also to the country. 

In the report for 1916, as in that for 1917, there is question of the im- 
portance of the scheme for the development and reform of the savings- 
bank of the bank. This reform is necessary in view of the economic con- 
ditions of the Argentine. 

The author of the repoit then notes the excellent results the bank has 
'obtained by formii^ a selling and buying department which is meant to 
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facilitate the liquidation of properties intended to be sold hy auction. This 
department allows debtors to avoid the costs attendant on sales of this 
kind and themselves to take part in the management of their own business. 

In order to make the lending facilities offered by the bank known, the 
management decided to publish a paper, which is an organ for all study 
and research in the matter of mortgages. 

As regards the results shown in the balance-sheets for 1916 and 1917 
we think it opportune to reproduce the following data as to the bansk’ 
circulation and issues. 

Issue. 

^^Year Circu> Series Amount Average Outstanding loans 

^ — lation — — rate on 31 December 

1916 513,987*075 3 nd leg. 9,155— 2iid series 9i305,300 94.26 574,829,407 

1917 543,500,900 2nd leg. 9,155 - 2nd and 3rd series 42,695,200 93.47 507,567,307 

These issues were constituted as follows on 31 December 1917 ; 


Series 

1 

1 Interest 

1 

i Re- i 
' demp- 
tilon 

1 1 

Issued 

j 1 

1 CanceUed | 

1 

1 ' 

Redeemed j 

dtculalion 


1 

1 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos ] 

pesos 

A 

7% 

I % 

20 , 000.000 

20 , 000,000 

— 

— 

B 

9 

9 

15,000,000 

14.441,850 

558,150 

— 

C 


9 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

— 

— 

D 

9 

1 9 

1 

20,000,000 

17*523,350 

2,476,650 

— 

E 


I ^ 

20,000,000 

17.556,430 

2,443,570 

— 

F 

9 

n 

15,000,000 

13,169,800 

1,830,200 

— 

G 

» 

V 

10,000,000 

8.676,800 

1,323,200 

— 

H 

U 

> 

9 

61,000,000 

48,690,300 

3,646,200 

9,284,800 

I 

6% 

4% 

2,539,900 

2,156,000 

383,900 

— 

J 

n 

I % 

9,264,100 

6,191,200 

905,200 

2,167,700 

K 

5 % 

j i 

70,165,000 

40,579,350 

4.493.850 

25,091,800 

1/ 

6% 

) 

89,966,000 

36,263,050 

5,370,200 

48.332.750 

C.H.A.6% . . . . 

) 

D 

446 , 44 lj 900 

62,023,825 

28,512,900 

335.905,175 

and leg.9T55-ist series 

)> 

) 

49,936,300 

2,168,825 

2,406,825 

45.350.650 

and leg, gr 55-2nd serie- 

n 

.) 

48,840,000 

371,500 

1.253.300 

47,215,200 

andleg, i955-3rd series 

9 

9 

10,160,500 

— 

7,675 

10,152,825 


— 

— 

903,925,000 

304,812,280 

55,611,820 

543.500,900 

In gold 1 

5 % 

I % 

20,000,000 

11,682,739 

188,861 

8,128400 


The loans made by the bank in the years under review were also 
fairly important. They can be classified as in the followii^ tables : • 
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Number , Amount , Interest 


Capital 

1 

I 

X916 

1 

1917 1 

19X6 

1917 

19x6 1 

X917 

I^Qxxs in order 

I 2 »i 95 ! 

“.535 

pesos 

198,087,006 

pesos 

20^,529,441 

pesos 

pesos 

I^oans on which a half- 
Spear’s interest is in ar- 
rears 

2,411 

2,637 

37,848,210 

39 , 202,345 

1.508,772 

13571,930 

I/Dans on which two half- 
years’ interest is in ar- 
rears 

r ,406 

1,124 

24,387,425 

20,765,945 

1,950,552 

1,653,940 

IfOans on whidi moie than 
two half-years’ interest 
Is in arrears 

2,069 

1 

, 2,451 

49.755,360 

52,093,035 

8,^69,442 

10,289,418 


18,081 

00 

H 

310,078,001 

316,590,766 

12,328,766 

13,415,288 


1 

Braxiches 

1 

Number 

Amount 

interest 

19x6 

1917 

1916 ^ 

1 

1917 1 

19x6 

1 19x7 

IfOans in order 

6,120 

7,135 

pesos pesos 

132,464,9401 157,456.5051 

pesos 

p*SOS 

Ifoans on which a half* 
year’s interest is in ar- 
rears 

1,809 

, 1,883 

34,217,710 

40,195,075 

1,385,764 

1,620,368 

lyoans on whidi two half-i 
years* interest is in ar-| 
r«ars 1 1,179 

1 

j 992 

29,047,560 

22,399,810 

2,338,452 

1,805,725 

lK>ans on which more than 
two half-years* interest 
is in arrears 

1 

1 2,006 

1 , 
2.336 

1 

08,535,740' 

' 70.632,325 

5,508.272 

3,683,415 


11,116 

' 12,346 

I 

264,265,930 

1 290,683,715; 

9,232,488 

i 

9,111,508 


Reserves rose in 1916 to 41,046,389 pesos ; in 1917 to 45,549,243 pe- 
sos. The ordinary profits were 6,752,972 pesos in 1916 and 9,005,308 pe- 
sos in 1917. 


CANADA. 

AGRlCEIfTERAI, CREDIT Es HA 271 TOBA. — Tlte Grain Glower’s Guide, Winnipeg, 
6 Kovembet 1918. 

We have already dealt with the organization in Manitoba, with the 
help of the provind^ government and of the mnnidpalities interested, of 
rural credit societies. Each society is directed by competent local resi- 
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dents of whom one must be the local representative of the Department of 
Agriculture. Every member subscribes for £100 worth of shares, and the 
provincial government and municipality subscribe for stock equal to the 
total stock for which the members subscribe. The society obtains funds 
from the bank at 6 per cent, and makes loans at 7 per cent., so that there 
is a margin of i per cent, to cover general costs. 

We must recall that the loans are granted by the bank’s board of di- 
rectors which takes into account not only the technical qualifications of 
the farmer who applies for them and the securities he offers but also his in- 
terest. By borrowing through the medium of a society a farmer can easily 
procure lunds for sinking wells, enclosing land, buying rope for binding and 
seeds and hiring pasturage, sometimes for repaying an earlier debt to a 
bank, and can avoid selling his produce on bad terms because he can wait 
for a rise in prces. 

The following figures show the amount of the credit business of the 
active societies in 1915 (i). 

Loans made amounted to $201,934, distributed as followrs among 
the various societies : 


St Andrew’s . ^ § 22,24& 

Roblin 47,406 

Tenb\ 8,220 

Arden 17,900 

Glenella 8,830 

Swan River 25,135 

Minitonas 31,475 

Lansdowne 16,495 

Westbourne 10,785 

Lawrence 13,420 


These loans were made for the following objects : 


Putting in and harvesting crop $ 64,606 

Breaking up new land 53, 190 

Buying stock. 36,218 

Floating liabilities * 19,860 

Machinery 17,033 

Implements 9,445 

Threshing 1,580 


By means of these loans more than 12,000 acres of land, previously 
unproductive, were brought under cultivation. 


(i) Besides tlie societies to which these figures refer there are nine others which have n^t 
yet become active. 


4 
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SWIT^BXAND. 

I,OANS SECURBD BYI^IENS ON I<IVB STOCK, Chronniue d*agriculture et dhndustfie 
latUiret Fribourg, 23 November 1918. 

The Federal Council has just made a new order with regard to placing 
liens on live stock. This modilGles and completes the rules in force which 
experience has shown to be defective and even, in some cases, dangerous. 

The iimovations added to the original orders were, for the most part,, 
suggested to the Federal Council by memorials rendered by the secretariat 
of the Swiss Peasants’ Union. The following are the principal of them : 

1. The authorization for lending transactions secured by a lien on 
live stock can be granted only to trustworthy credit establishments which 
bind themselves not to accept cautionary payments, comprehensive liens 
or other guarantees in addition to the lien. Credit estabhsbments which 
do not conform to this rule, and have not made a declaration to such effect 
before i May 1918, will be deprived of the right to accept live stock as 
security for their advances of funds, and their names will be deleted from 
the list of authorized banks and funds. 

2. JTotice has been given by the officers of f)rosecutions to all esta- 
blishments withih their spheres, authorized to make loans secured by live 
stock, that all liens constituted from 1912 to 1915 will be armulled as by 
official right on 31 December 1917 if the renewal of the liens have not been 
required before that date. 

3. The new order requires the lien to be considered to be a special 
one which, for instance, formally excludes the possibility of pledging a 
whole flock or herd. 

4. In all the business necessary to placing a lien on a head of live 
stock the concurrence of the sanitary inspector is absolutely necessary. 
An exact description of the pledged animals must be made by his care> 
indicating distinctive signs* The idea of a metallic mark or brand has 
been given up, because while it would doubt less enable an indisputable 
identification of pledged animals it would hurt the debtor’s pride. 

The inconveniences for which the new order seeks to provide a remedy 
were due to unscrupulous horse-dealers who took unfair advantage of the 
facilities which the law wished to afford to small debtors, making their 
own profit out of the comprehensive guarantee. The concurrence of the 
inspector of live stock when the lien was created was usually required. It 
has become obligatory. It is he who will have to note the estimated value 
in the application for registration ; and before he signs this document he 
will have to correct or complete any inexact or inadequate statements it 
may contain. The security of the creditor who acquires the lien will thus 
be strengthened, because the property concerned will be more exactly 
defined and described than has been the case. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 

AGRICUI/TURAI, CONDITIONS AND DAND TENURE IN VICTORIA. 


oEPOAi, source; 

VicTOSiA.It Year-Book 1916-17, 37th issue, Melbourne 191 8. 


§ I. Gbnbrai, AGRICULTUSAI, OOJJDITIONS. 


Victoria, the south-eastern State of the Austialiau coutiuent, is still 
mainly an agricultural country, although with the growth of the great 
city of Melbourne her industries are becoming more and more important. 
The population of Melbourne formed 44.4 per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion of the State in 1910, 46.1 per cent, in X913 and 49.7 per cent in 1916, 
The following figures seen to ^ow that the process of industrialization is 
continuous : 


Total number of breadwinners in Victoria .... 
» » » persons occupied by commerce . 

» » I) » » » industry . 

» » » primary producers 


X90X 

I9IX 

534.04Q* 

577.053 

79,048 

91,611 

146.233 

187.773 

165.147 

144.384 


The great wealth of Victoria continues however to be in her soil. The 
figures which give the value of her principal eaports refer entirely to the 
products of agiiculture and mining. The conclusion is that tie industry 
of the State is mainly applied to treatir^ such of these articles of export 
as do not leave the country in an entirely raw State. 

These figures admit of several interesting deductions. The fihstis 
that an overwhelming proportion of the wealth of Victoria is drawn fropi 
agriculture : of the value e^orted only £893,842 out of the total of 
^i 7»835»395 '^as derived from mining in 1913 and only £115,278 out of 
the tot^ of £19,029,502 in 1917. Secondly the figures prove that Victoria 
is still a stockfannin^ rather than an arable, and still a sheepfarming mther 
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Articles exported from Victoria 

Value in 1913 

• 

Value in 1917 

Wool 

- 

£ 

6,282,291 

£ 

6,149,212 

Wheat aacl ht'ur 



2,763,870 

5,391,477 

Butter 


1,681,987 

2,189,025 

Meal 


1,634,806 

697,850 

Skins and hides 


1,688,409 

548,736 

I^athei .... 


227,497 

439 , 7'^6 

Tallow 



371.316 

246,091 

Tin ingots. . . . 



282 817 

1^4,635 

Gold (specie) . . 


611,025 

643 

All other articles . 


2.291,377 

, 3,252,127 


Total . . 

x7.835.395 

' 19,^^29,502 


thaa a cattlefaiming country. Thirdly they show that the total production 
of the State has continued, to increase nonually through the years of war. 

From the point of view of agriculture Victoria may be considered as 
divided into^ight districts, the Central, North Central, Wimmera, Mallee, 
Northern, 'OTrth Eastern and Gippsland districts. These have diSerent 
conditions of climate and soil, largely dependent on their situation with 
r^ard to the State’s long coastline and to the mountain range which tra- 
verses its territory from east to west. The Central District, which includes 
Melbourne, comprises both coast and hill country and has a rainfall above 
the average. Fruit growing, market gardening and dairy farming are 
carried on t# supply the Melbourne marhet ; and barley, peas and potatoes 
are grown. In some parts of the district there are large numbers of sheep. 
Nest to it to the nortlj is the North Ontral District which includes rugged 
country. Potatoes and barley are grown in this district ; dairy farming 
and pig farming are practised esten.'iively ; and sheep are grazed over large 
areas. The Western District, which is bounded on the south by the coast, 
consists principally of rich, volcanic rradulatirg plains, often stretching for 
miles without a break. The rainfall is adequate and the herbage most 
prolific ; and it is therefore the pastoral industry which here is the most 
important. The best wool in the State is produced in this district, and the 
excellent grazing gives it the lead in dairyfarming. It yields important 
potato and hay jcrops and some onions, and recently wheat has been grown 
on parts of its territory. One third of the State's total wheat crop is 
^wn in Wimmera, the nest district to the north which has a much 
lighter rainfall. Here oats and hay are also produced, bare fallow, wheat, 
oats ^ glass succeeding each otW by a system known as the Wimmera 
rotation. Sheep are grazed on the stubble* The Mallee District in the 
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extreme north west of l^ie State is the latest to have been opened up to 
bettlement. It is subject to periodic droughts and was long thought to 
le a mere arid waste, but better farming has done much foi it and in the 
sast decade it has become an impoitant wheat producing area. It also 
yields a considerable oats crop. In the Noithern, which lies north of the 
North Central Distiicfc, wooded hills alternate with plains. The rainfall 
is average. A variety of crops are grown , including one fourth of the wheat 
and oats and one sixth of the hay of the State, Fruit growing is import- 
ant and farming under irrigation is developing rapidly. The North 
Eastern District includes a large mountainous area and very fertile valleys 
adapted to intensive agriculture. Vineyards and orchards do well and 
the bulk of the State's tobacco crop is produced in this district. Gipps- 
land, which lies along the coast in the' eastern part of the State, is a 
largely mountainous country with a high rainfall. It has been less opened 
up to settlement than the rest of the State. Dairyf arming and sheep and 
cattle breeding are carried on in this district and maize and potatoes are 
grown. 

The following figures give an Idea of the growth of arable farming in 
Victoria in the last six decades. 


A\erage area annually planted in 


Penod 

Wheat 

j acres 

Oats 

acres 

Barle> 

acres 

Potatoes 

acres 

Hay 

acres 

1855-1860 

W 

• 1 79,079^ 

5 ^ 014 ^ 

3 723, 

21 129^ 

70,489 

1865-1870 

I 230.5 >5 

123,43- 

16,024' 

35.460I 

110,293 

1875-1680 

' 53^238 

127,317 

28,354 

38.5I7I 

150.777 

18S5-18Q > 

1,140,327 

206,692 

65,207 

46,210 

434.175 

1895-1900 

, 1,794,151 

301.3^7' 

61,092 

45,669 

495,337 

1905-19I0 

I 965,320 

379,078 

^ 50,0/6 

52,8971 

743.167 

1013-191^ 

1 2,085 210 

439.342 

71 63/ 

470-5' 

1,203,728 

1916-1917 • - 

. 3 125,092 

441,598 

9 L‘'I 5 

73 618 

897 186 


^he parallel progress in stock ajui dairyfanning is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures. 

The preceding and the next table show, when taken together, that while, 
as we have already stated, Victoria remains a stockfarming ccuntiy, its im- 
portance in this respect is gradually being overtaken by its importance as 
a producer of wheat and other crops. This is a natural consequence of the 
development the State : as settlement becomes closer arable farming in- 
evitably increases. Dairyfarming, which requires a relatively large amount 
of labour, also tends to develop with density of settlement ; and the figures 
showing the number of milch-cows in Victoria are evidence that of late 
years it has come to have some importance in this State. • 
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Number 

^ 

Number of cattle 



Year 

of horses 

Milch-cowa 

Other cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

iSbl 

76,530 

197,332 

525 000 

5 780,896 

61,259 

1871 

209 025 

212,193 

564.534 

10 477,978 

180,109 

1881 . 

275,516 

329,198 

957.069 

10,360,285 

241,936 

1891 

436 469 

395,192 

1,387,689 

12,692,843 

282.457 

1901 . 

392,237 

521 612 

1,080,772 

10 841,790 

356 370 

1911 . . • . 

472,080 

668,778 

, 878,792 

12,882 665 

333 . 2 &I 


§ a. Tenure and occupation op land. 

Iq our issue for January 1916 (i) we explained the system under which 
land IS acquired and held in Victoria. In 1917 the State's total atea*f 
56,245,760 acres was held as foll6ws : 


1/ands alienated in fee simple 24,345,425 acres 

I<ands in process of alienation 7,751,415 » 

Crown lands 24,148,920 » 


Total . . . 56,245,760 a 

A. Crown Lands. — The area of the crown, lands m Victoria naturally 
diminishes as year by year portions of them are alienated. It is seen 
that in 1917 they constituted less than half of the total area of the State. 
They comprised ,the following classes of land : 

Permanent foiests 

Tunber reserves 

Water reserves. . ? 

Reserves for agncultuial colleges, etc. . . 

Reserves m the Mallee 

Other reserves 

Roads 

Water frontages, nverbeus, lakes, etc. . . I 
Unsold land m cities, towns and boroughs | 

Land occupied under : 

Grazing area leases 

Perpetual leases 

Other leases 

Temporary grazing licenses 

Unoccupied land 

24,148,920 


Aen* 

3,360,240 

744,400 

316.092 

85,100 

397,881 

305.619 

1.739.850 

2,420,876 

2.502,556 

228,543 

127 II2 

9,621,642 

2,299,009 


(i) Pages 85-96 
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Of tbe unreserved area 12,433,959 aaes, or by far the larger part, 
are held by 13,809 occupiers who have grazing leases or licenses. The 
area still available for settlement and alienation amounts altogether to 
11,920,651 acres, and much of it is occupied under temporary grazing li- 
censes. It is made up as follows : 

Acres 


First class agricultural and grazing land. ...... 10.577 

Second » » » » » 134.554 

Third » » » » » . 4 . . . . 2,285,753 

Unclassified » » » >> 3,678,636 

Auriferous land 595,513 

Swamps and reclaimed lands 1.491 

lands which may be sold by auction 9.833 

Mallee lands which will eventually be classified as 

agricultural and grazing land 5,204,294 

Total area remaining for disposal 11,920,651 


The largest areas of first and second class agricultural and grazing 
land thus available lie in Gippsland and the North Eastern District. 

B. Privately Owned Lands. — The following figures give particulars 
as to privately owned lands in Victoria in 1910 and in 1913. 

These figures are interesting in that they show the decreasein the num- 
ber and in the aggregate area of very large holdings. This decrease has 
been continuous for the last ten years. In X906 the number of holdings over 
1,000 acres in extent was 195, in 1910 it was 175 and in 1913 it was 151. 
The aggregate area of these holdings was 4,134,067 acres in 1910 ; 3,298,227 
acres in 1910 ; and 2,652,696 acres in 1913. Therefore in the seven years 
from 1906 to 1913 the number of the largest holdings was reduced by 22.6 
per cent, and their acreage by 35.8 per cent. On the other hand both the 
number and the area of holdmgs less than 1,000 acres in extent increased 
between 1906 and 1913. Such holdings of private land were in March 1913 
held by 61,029 persons and had an aggregate area of 14,398,425 acres ; and 
they were occupied together with 4,024,897 acres of crovm land. Thus the 
tenants of these smaller holdings held altogether 18,423,022 acres or 51 per 
cent, of the total occupied area. They controlled 64 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area and 49 per cent, of alltlilpastureland ; andtheyowned73per 
cent, of the horses in the State, 88 per cent, of the dairy cows, 66 percent, of 
tile other cattle, 90 per cent, of the pigs and 31 per cent, of the sheep. 

Nearly 56 per cent, of the dairy cows and about 61 per cent, of the 
pigs were on holdings of no more than 320 acres. 

The tenants of the largest holdings, those of more than 1,000' acres, 
are mainly sheepfarmers : they owned 61 per cent, of all the sheep in the 
State in 1913. Between 1910 and 1913 there was a marked decrease in 
the pastoral areas on estates between 5,001 and 10,000 acres in extent, but 
it was accompanied by an increase in the number of live stock grazed. 
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Acre*? 

Acies Acres 

1 

\crts 

Acres ' 

I 

1 00 

j lyiO 

*3.3 5 

i> 36 ,S 26 

442,413 I 279 , 239 | 

228,227 

1,051,012 



( 1013 

26.113 

9 I 5 , 493 | 

375,511 I 290,004| 

2 <5.498 

i, 044 . 5 c 6 

XOx 

320 

1 1910 

17.5^3 

3,686,498 

1,209,660 4,896,158 

839.6b < 

1,056,404 



1 1913 

18.4&3 

3.819.680 

1,216,829 5 , 036 , 509 | 

'’75.525 

4,160,984 

S'?! 


1 1910 

9,676 

4 /' 23.839 

1,900,0*58 6,523,897 

1,182,254 

5 , 34 i ,<>-13 

O'*-*- 


1 1913 

11,212 

5 ‘ 75 x 942 

i,i9r,f‘90 6,06-8321 

1,424,020 

5,243,812 


l,0f'0 

1 1910 

4,354 

3.553,261 

1800,551' 5 35'.oi2 

863,080 

4,490,732 



/ 1913 

5,221 

4,i&7,oio 

1,241,067 5,428,677 

1,075,000 

t 353.677 

1,001 

In 

0 

0 

\ 1910 

4,159 

‘>.’78,744 

2,46^.1j5 8, 642,879 

1,254,392 

7.388,487 



1 IQI3 

4,544 

6 148,985! 

1,852,329 8 601,514' 

1,546611 

7.054,903 

-,501 

5,000 

\ 1910 

749 

2,571 444 

1.348,079 3,920,423 

298,146 

3.622,277 



( 1913 

S20 

2,803 419 

1,085,769 3,889188 

352^258 

3.536,930 

5 0 >1 

I ,00 j 

1 1910 

239 

1,651 979 

Ix 397 * 9 i >4 "^1049,963 

S 5 x 379 

2,964,584 



/ 191^ 

267 

1,825,862 

342,848 2,168,710 

111.910I 

2,056,800 

10,001 

t» 1 l » c 

\ 1910 

175 

3,29^,227 

145 x 420 3 i 443,647 

45 . 7’0 

3-397,877 



I 1913 

151 

2,652 OO6 

404^10 3,057x676 

39,606 

3 018,070 

\ 


1 1910 

60,240 26,400,818 

10,709,20037,110,018 

4 790,912 32 3 I 3 ,i <0 



/ 10.3 

66,811 

28 429 ss- 

7 '’lo 753 36,140 no 

5.670,428 

30,469.682 


There is a tendency to reduce the scale on which sheepfarming is undei taken. 
Thus flocks of more than 15,000 sheep decreased by 68 per cent, between 
1906 and 1917, while those of less than 500 sheep increased by 74 per cent. 
Owners of more than 15,000 sheep possessed 22.5 per cent, of the sheep an 
the State in 1906 and only 6.1 per cent, in 1917. On the other hand owners 
of less than 500 sheep owned 15.1 per cent, of the sheep in 190b and 23.3 per 
cent, in 1917. 

Of the thirty-four flocks of more than 13,000 sheep in Victoria in 1917, 
twenty-seven were on the great pastoral estates in the Western Distiict. 
The North Central and the North-Eastern Districts are also principally 
grazing countries, while 78 per cent, of the cultivated land in the State lies 
in the Northern, Wimmera and Mallee Districts, 

» 

§ 3. CWSER SEmEMBNT. 

The closer settlement of the land of Victoria, of which our data as to 
production and as to the occupation of land have given some evidence, is 
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in part a natural response to the demand for land but it is stimulated by go- 
vernment action. In the article in an earlier issue of this ie\new, already 
cited, the legislation relating to closer settlement is summarized. 

A. Vn Crdwn Lands, — Certain special provisions have been made for 
the establishment of small holdings on crown lands. Any area of these 
lands, which is neither auriferous nor permanently reseived and on which 
the crown has expended mone^^ may be proclaimed to be a Special Settle- 
ment Area and divided into allotments of no more than 200 acres each. 
Such allotments may be acquired on conditional purchase leases (i). They 
must always be used for the purposes of residence and agricultuie and no 
person may hold more than one of them. 

An important area of Iswamf lands has been reclaimed by the crown 
at considerable cost and is divided into holdings not exceeding 160 acres 
in area. When the value of one of these allotments has been determined 
it may be : a) let on a twenty-one years' lease ; J) let on a perpetual lease ; 
c) let on a conditional purchase lease, the price being paid in 63 half-yearly 
instalments together with interest at the rate of 4 % per cent, on the part 
of the purchase money still due at the time of paj ment ; or d) sold b> public 
auction, one eighth of the price being paid immediately in cash, and the rest, 
together with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., in from six to tw^enty half- 
yearl3’ instalments. 

Areas of no more than ten acres of crown land may be granted as bee- 
farms on annual licenses, the rent being one shilling an acre per annum, 
A bee-range license may be secured on payment of one halfpenny for every* 
acre of crown land within a mile of the beefaim ; and all suitable timbtr, 
even on land held under a grazing lease or license, ma}’’, for the purpose of 
beefarms, be protected from destruction on an3’ area. 

A large portion of the land originally made available for village set- 
tlements (2) w^as found to be unsuitable for its purpOoe ; but an area of 19,989 
acres is still thus occupied and is held by 809 settlers. Within village settle- 
ments a settler may acquire land not exceeding £200 in value. 

B, On Privately Owned Lands, — The I/ands Purchase and Manage- 
ment Boaid of Victoria has continued, under the provisions described in 
our previous article {3), to bu3" privately owned land, divide it into suitable 
allotments, and dispose of these to applicants for them. Such action is 
partly responsible for the general reduction in the size of estates which we 
have already’’ noticed. The following figures suipkment tlcse included 
in' our earlier article which referred to th2 years ficm 1910 to 1914. 

The allotments are of three kinds. A "farm allotment ", which pro- 
vides its holder with his whole livelihood, ma^" not be of a greater value 
than £2,500. '' Agricultural labourers' allotments ", which may not ex- 
ceed £350 in value, are pro\ided in the neighbourheed of large farms, 
and are allotted to farm labourers who live on them and cultivate them in 
their spare time. A labourer receiving the lease of such an allotment muj^t 

(1) See the article already cited, page 89. 

(2) See the article already cited, page 96. — (3) ibid., pp. 93-95, 
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Lands Acquired for Pur(>o^es of Closer SetUemmt bv the Lands Purchase 
and Manaaem.nt Board. 


On 30 June 



19U 

1915 

1916 

1917 

In occupation* 





Number of holaings. . . 

4 ,TI 2 


4.321 

4,509 

Area in acres 

449,791 

460,592 

494.965 

507,500 

Resident population • - . 

16,800 

17,200 

17,600 

17,782 

Area unallotted in acres . . . 

60,028 

56,977 1 

• 5^.879 

43,017 


build a dwelHog-house on it witbin one year. In the third place " work- 
men 's home allotments " are provided near towns. Their land must not 
exceed £250 in value ; they may not be allotted to persons whose income 
passes a fixed limit ; a dwelling house worth at least £50 must be erected 
on them wbhin a year of the date ol the lease, and improvements worth 
at least £25 must Ik effected on them within two years. 

C. On Irrit’^d Lands. — An important factor for the closer settlement 
■of the land of Victoria has been the irrigation of arid tracts. Until 1905 
this enteipiise was controlled by various irrigadontrasts which were financ- 
ed by the State. But their work was rendered difficult by the sparse set- 
tlement of thecountry and by the fa:t that they bad no power to make com- 
pulsory charges on the owners of the lands through which the irrigating 
chatmels ran. In 1905 the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission 
was constituted by Parliament and entmsted with the management of all 
irrigation works except those controlled by the First hlildura Trust. This 
commission is now governed by the consolidated Water Act of 1915 and 
the Water Act of 1916. In pursuing its work it has energetically pushed 
the closer settlement of the lands .sers’ed by the irrigating channels, and it 
has benefited by a system of ratingethe owners of these lands compulsorily 
and of allotting water rights to them. 

Irrigation ii Victoria has taken place in the Mallet and Northern D s- 
tricts along the south bank of the great Murray River which is the State’s 
northern boundary, in the Northern DistricL along the banksof the Murray 
and of its tributary the Goulbum, and in the Central District on the banks 
of the Werribee. The following table gives details of the work from 1909, 
the year in which the policy of promoting closer settlement and allotting 
water rights was first followed, until 1917. 
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District having allotted water rights 


Supplied from the Goulbmn: 


Shepparton . . 

R.odney 

Tongala 

Rochester * 

Dingee 

Tragowcl Pla’ns 



Supplied from the Mima\ ; 


Cohuna 

Oannawarra 

Koondiook 

Swann Hill . . . . 

Nyah 

^lerbtin 

• • • • • • 

Slipping ffom ihe Wsmbuc: 


Bacchus Marsh 

Werribee 




Totai . . . 


Area irrigated 


1909-X0 I 1916-17 

Acres | Acres 


— 

10,270 

32,356 

56,681 

2,270 

4.164 

500 

18,437 

— 

1,140 

20,000 • 

30,737 


* 

12,000 

14.5*8 

7,825 

14.037 

5,029 

13,260 

5,410 

8,676 

569 

1.5*8 

202 

5 .* 7 i 

3 * 

4.249 

— 

2,929 

86,192 ! 

185,905 


In all the irrigated districts 82,000 acres have now been settled by the 
State, Some details are given by the following figures : 


Area bought by the State 120,300 acres 

Arda subdivided 104,300 * 

Ntunber of properties subdivided 162 

Number of families on this area before Its subdivision 127 

Number of holdings into which it has been subdivided . i ,948 

Average area of such holdings 20 to 176 » 

Number of such holdings now occupied 1,576 

Increase in number of oocupying families since sub- 
division ^>449 


Thus the total area subdivided, some 104,000 acres, supports twelve 
times as many families as it did before it was acquired by the ^ate, not to 
mention the increase in its productivity due to irr^ation and an intensi- 
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fication of ctiltivatiol] When deduction^ have been made for roads, chan- 
nels and township reseives, the total area made available for settlement is 
found to be 100,000 acres and it is divided into 1948 blocks. Of these, 374 
blocks, having an area of from 2 to 100 acies each, have still to be*allotted ; 
and about 16,000 additional acres have been reserved and will be sub- 
divided and prepared for settlement as soon as possible. 

In 1916-1917 the Water Supply Commission granted blocks of irrigated 
land to 127 applicants of whom nineteen were returned soldieis ; and a fur- 
ther area of 400 acres, in Mallee and on the Murray, was divided into twent;^ - 
three blocks which all were allotted to i^tumed soldiers. 

As regards the Fiist Mildura Irrigtion Trust, the only body other than 
the commissionVhich still controls irrigation, it manages the*Mildura Ini- 
gation Settlement, established in 1887 on the Murray River and in Mallee. 
The work of the trust may be estimated from the fact that this settlement 
supported a population of 8,000 in December 1916 as against one of only 
2,32!t in April 1891. 

The following table gives details as to the utilization of the total irri- 
gated area in Victoria from 1909 to 1917 : 


Crop 

1909-X0 1 

19x3-14 1 

1 I9I4-I5 

1 

1 1915-15 ^ 

1 ' 

1916-17 

1 

Acres 1 

Acres 

Acres 

1 Acres 

Acres 

Cereals • . . . * 

1 

23,715 ' 

74,927 

' 74,''58 

61,663 

18,790 

nnceme grass 

Sorg^ium and other animal to hKr ^ 

24,124 

55,535 

71,217 

70,372 

1 1 

74,042 

crops j 

S,094 

21,374 

37,759 

' 15,412 1 

14,707 

Pasture , 

50,541 

110,193 

81,463 

82,622 

87,458 

Vmeyai Is, orchards anagaidcr- 

17.524 

2 >,489 

28,666 

. 32,918 ' 

38,246 

Fallon 

4,988 

8.536 

13,368 

1 5.621 

3,220 

MlbCCUflllCOUS 

7S. 

2,233 

1 2,214 

2,399 

4,242 

details avadahk (pn\ale ili- 

120 771 

1 

299,287 

309,345 

271,007 1 

2^0,70*; 

veibionb of i^aters' . . 

8,0 )o 

li>,000 

1 15,000 

17,000 

17,000 

I of 1 

137,771 

3x7,287 

324,345 

1 288,007 ^ 

257,705 
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AVERAGE WORKING HOURv^ 

AND WAGEvS IN AGRICULTURE IN 1915 


OFFICIAI, SOURCK : 

Dwmvrks Stvtistik — Sx\.TibTiK: A^ubog 1917 {StaMu’i of Dcntm,k Statistical Y^n,- 
hook 1917). Copenhagen, 1917 


The Stati<?tual Yearbook of Denmark, published in 1917, allows us 
to rc\iew the problem of agricultural labour in 1915 in the two aspects uf 
duration of work and wages. The data are given for the whole country, 
its division into Jutland and the islands being observed. Seasonal differ- 
ences and the diversity among persons employed on agriculture — men 
and women receiving board and men working by the day and not boarded 
by their employers — are also takenlnto account. A reference to the data 
for 1910 and 1905 allows of useful comparisons which cover a period of 
ten years. 

In spring average daily working hours were, in terms of hours and 
tenths ol hours, 9.9 hours, as against 10.2 hours in 1910 and 10.4 hours in 
1905. *Iu the time of harvest this average was 10.2 hours in 1915, having 
been 10.5 hours in 1910 and 10.7 hours in 1905. In winter it was 8.3 hours. 
The total resting time granted during the day was then only 1.3 hours in- 
stead of 2.3 hours, and less effective work was done in spring than at the 
time of harvest and in winter than in spring. We should also notice that 
there were 8.6 winter working hours in 1910 and 8.7 in 1905, so that in 
ten years there was a diminution of a littde less than half an hour. 

The preceding figures apply to the whole country. We will now ex- 
amine the particulai position with regard to them of Jutland and the 
islands. 

In Jutland work lasted in spring for 9.8 hours in 1915, 10.2 hours in 
1910 and 10.3 hours in 1905. During the harvest it lasted for 10 hours in 
1915, 10.5 hours in 1910 and 10 6 hours in 1905. The decrease was there- 
fore more accentuated in harvest-time than in spring. In winter there were 
8.1 working hours a day in 1915, 8.5 in 1910 and 8.4 in 1905. 

In the islands work lasted in the spring for lo.i hours in 1915, 10,3 
hours in 1910 and 10.3 hours in 1905. During the harvest it lasted for lo.f 
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horns in 1915. 10.5 hours in 1910 and 10.7 hours in 1905. In winter 8.5 
hours were registered for 1915, 8.6 for 1910 and 8.9 for 1905. 

The following table gives all these data, which can thus be apprehend- 
ed at a glance : 

Table I. — Average working hours in agriculture m Denmark 
from IQ 05 to 1915 . 


Islands Jutland Denmark 



j Spnng 

Har\e8t 

Winter 

1 

Spring 

Harvest 

1 Winter 

Spring 

1 Harvest 

Winter 

191^ 

1 1 

1 

10.2 

i-o 

9.8 

10.0 

b.I 

9.9 

10.2 

8.3 

n»io 

10.3 

105 

S.6 1 

10.2 

10 5 

8.5 

10.2 

10.5 

SO 

1905 

1 10.5 

10,7 

bg 

1 

10.3 

100 1 

. 8.4 

XO.4 

107 

^7 


These figures need no comment other than a note that working hours 
in agriculture seem to be a little loiter in the islands than in Jutland, where 
moreover the seasonal variations axe also more marked, especially 
between spring and harvest-time, and where intervals for rest are a little 
less long in sprii^ and harvest-time but a little longer in winter. These 
remarks apply to relatively low figures and their importance should not be 
exaggerated. They are no more than indices, found with sufficient clear- 
ness throughout the period under review. 

, The wages for the work of which we have noted the duration are as 
follows. Boarded workers receive yearly wages estimated, in the stati- 
stics for 1917, as made up of three parts, those paid for’summer and winter, 
respectively, and that representing the value ol food. For men throughout 
the countiy'’ the total of these three parts of wages represented in 1915 a 
sum of 795 crowns, as against 627 crowns in 1910 and 509 crowns in 1905 ; 
that is it had increased by 118 crowns in the first and by 168 ciowns in 
the second of these quinquennial periods. In summer wages were equal to 
285 crowns in 1915, 239 crowns in 1910 and 184 crowns in 1905, having 
therefore increased by 55 crowns between 1905 and 1910 and by 46 crowns 
between 1910 and 1915. Winter wageswereisficrownsiniqiS, lascrowns 
in 1910 and 95 crowns in 1905, thus increasing by 30 crowns between 190$ 
and 1910 and by 31 crowns between 1910 and I9i5. The food supplied was 
valued at 354 crowns in 1915, 263 crowns in 1910 and 230 crowns in 1905. 

We will now give in a second table, taken from the official statistics, 
the elements bn which the calculations and deductions in the remainder of 
this article are based ; 
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Table II. — Wages oj Boarded and Day Labourers in Agriculture, 
%n Denmark, from 1905 to 1915 in crowns. 


Average yearly wages 
of boarded labourers 


Day labourers fed 





Men 



Women 


Average daily wages 

Average 

I 

s 

s 

Winter 

1 

Totel 

Summer 

Winter 

■g 

& 

1 

hr 

Harvest 

Winter 

yearly 

wages 

< 

[ 1915 

264 

157 

350 

771 

I4I 

I 2 I 

306 

5 f )8 

265 

3 17 

2 ZO 

770 

Islands . 

! 1910 

216 

126 

265 

609 

120 

102 

232 

454 

2 oS 

2.64 

1.72 

630 

( 

: 1905 

166 

97 

226 

489 

97 

80 

193 

370 

1.75 

2.35 

1.40 

545 

1 

' 1915 

304 

154 

359 

817 

164 

102 

303 

5 f >9 

3.22 

3-56 

2.29 

890 

Jutland ... < 

1910 

257 

123 

264 

N 4 

135 


22S 

446 

2.60 

2.97 

1.78 

720 

1 

! 1905 

203 

92 


52^ 

106 

tz 

201 

369 

2,It> 

2.-19 

I.4S 

615 

1 

1 1915 

af'S 

156 

354 

795 

153 

III 

305 

569 

294 


2.19 

830 

Denmark 

[ 1910 

239 

125 

263 

(>27 

I2Q 

91 

229 

4*^9 

2.34 

2.80 

1*75 

680 

1 

I 90 j 

1S4 

95 

2'»0 

509 

102. 

71 

197 

370 

1*95 

2.42 

1.44 

5^0 


The figures show that the total wages ot boarded male agricultural 
labourers from 1905 to 1910 increased by 23 per cent. From 1910 to 1915 
they increased by further 26 per cent. 

We .will now examine the divergences from this general situation in 
the different parts of the country, Jutland and the Islands. 

In Jutland the total wages of boarded men labourers, including their 
food, represented a sum of 817 crowns in 1915 as against 644 cronws in 
1910 and 528 crowns in 1905 ; that is it increased by 116 crowns from 1905 
to 1910 and by 173 crowns fiom 1910 to 1915. The part attributed to 
summer wages was 304 crowns in 1915 as against 257 crowns in 1910 and 
203 crowns in 1905, that is it increased by 54 crowns from 1903 to 1910 
and by 47 crowns from 1910 to 1915. Winter wages were 154 crowns in 
1915 as against 123 crowns in 1910 and 92 crowns in 1905 ; that is they 
increased by 31 crowns from 1905 to* 1910 and by the same sum from 
1910 to 1915. As regards the food supplied it is estimated as having had 
a value of 359 crowns in 1915, 264 crowns in 1910 and 233 crowns in 
1905, that is it increased in v^ue by 31 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and 
ty 95 crowns from 1910 to 1915. 

In this part of Denmark the total estimated yearly cost of a boarded 
labourer is rather greater than the average for the whole year. Only one 
of its constituent elements is less, namely the winter wages. IChis is true 
of the whole decade considered. The relative increase would seem however 
to have been slightly less than the average for the whole country. The total 
of wages shows a rise of 21 per cent, in the first and of 26 per cent, in title 
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second quinquennial period considered. Summer wages show an increase 
first of 26 and then of 18 per cent. The increase in winter wages only is 
above* the average and is one of 33 per cent, and 25 per cent, successively; 
but nevertheless, the basis being a slightly lower figure, a balance was not 
established and this part of wages remained slightly below the average. As 
regards the rise in the price of tood, it was slightly below the average in the 
first and slightly above it in the second quinquennial period, being succes- 
sively 13 per Cent, and 35 per cent. 

In the islands the total amount calculated as the wages of a boarded 
male agricultural labourer was 771 ciowns in 1915, that is 24 crowms less 
than the average and 46 crowns less than the average in Jutland. In 1910 
the amount was 609 crowns and in 1905 it was 489 crowns. There was thus 
an average increase of 120 crowns from 1905 to 1910 at^d of 162 crowns from 
1910 to 1915. The part constituting the summer wages ’was 264 crowns in 
1915 as against 21O crowns in 1910 and 166 crowns in 1905, the increase 
from 1905 to 1910 being thus 50 crowns and that from 1910 to 1915 48 
crowns. Winter wages were 157 crowns in 1915, 128 crowns in 1910 and 
97 crowns in 1905, thus increasing by 31 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by 
29 crowns from 1910 to 1915. As regards the sum reached by the value of 
food, it was 330 crowns in 1915 as against 265 crowns in 1910 and 226 
crowns in 1905, that is it increased by 39 crowns in the first and by 85 crowns 
in the second period. It should be noted that the absolute increase in 
the price of food was greater in the islands than in Jutland in the first 
period, the converse being true in the second period. 

From 1905 to 1910 the increase in the total wages of boarded male 
agricultural labourers was 24 per cent., that is i per cent, more than that of 
the general average and 3 per cent, more than that of the average for Jut- 
land. Between 1910 and 1915 this percentage rose to 26, being equal to 
the average for the whole country and Jutland in the same period. The 
increase in summer wages reached 30 per cent, in the same quinquennial 
period and 22 per cent, in the second one, that is 4 per cent, more in 
each of these two periods than in Jutland. Winter wages, being already 
higher in the islands than in Jutland, increased slightly less, that is b}" 31 
per cent, and 22 per cent., respfctivel}", in each ox the two quinquennial 
periods considered. The sum counted for food increased by 17 per cent, 
in the first and by 32 per cent, in the second period. 

We wilt now notice some considerations arising out of an examination 
of the wages of boarded women workers. 

In this category of workers and for the whole country, total wages, in- 
cluding food, were 569 crowns in 1915, 449 crowns in 1910 and 370 crowns 
in 1905 ; that is they increased by 79 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by 120 
crowns from 1910 to 1915. The part constituted by summer wages was 
153 crowns in 1915, 129 crowns in 1910 and 102 crowns in IQ05; that is they 
increased by 27 crowns in the first and by 24 crowns in the second quin- 
quennial period. Winter wages were iii crowns in 1915, 91 crowns in 
1910 and 71 crowns in 1905 ; that is they underwent two successive rises 
of ib crowns. The part attributedto food was 305 crowns in 1915, 229 crowns 
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crowns in 1910 and 197 crowns in 1915 ; that is it increased first by 32 crowns 
and then by 76 crowns. 

In Jutland total wages represented 569 crowns in 1915, 446 crowns 
in iQio and 369 crowns in 1905 ; that is they undeiwcnt two successive in- 
creases, respectively of 77 crowns and of 123 crowns. Summer wages 
reached i64crownsin 1913, i35crowns in 1910 andio6in 1905, thus increas- 
ing twice over by 29 crowns. Winter wages were 102 crowns in 1915, 
83 crowns in 1910 and 62 crowns in 1905, thus increasing first by 21 crowns 
and then by 19 crowns. The amount assigned to food was 303 crowns 
in T915, 228 crowns in 1910 and 201 crowns in 1905 ; the increases in the 
two quinquennial periods being thus 27 crowns and 75 crowns, respecti- 
vely. 

In the islands the total amount of wages, including food, was 568 
crowns in 1915, 434 crowns in 1910 and 370 crowns in 1903, the two in- 
creases being thus of 84 crowns and of 114 crowns respectively. Summer 
wages were 141 crowns in 1915, 120 crowns in igio and 97 crowns^in 1903; 
that is they underwent successive rises of 23 crowns and 21 crowns. Wm~ 
ter wages reached 121 crowns in 1915, 102 crowns in 1910 and 80 crowns 
in 1903 ; that is they increased by 22 crowns in the first and by 19 crowns 
in the second quinquennial period. The value of food was 306 crowns 
in 1913, 232 crowns in 1910 and 193 crowns in 1905, increasing, that is, by 
39 crowns from 1903 to 1910 and by 74 crowns from 1910 to 1913. 

Thes# increases in the wages of boarded women workers which we 
have expressed in absolute figures were as follows in relative figures. In 
the whole country, total wages, including food, rose by 21 per cent, from 1905 
to 1910, that is by 2 per cent, less than men's wages of the same category. 
A furthef increase of 26 per cent, on the 1910 figure was experienced from 
1910 to 1915, this percentage of increase being equal to that found in the 
corresponding men's wages. Women's simmer wages underwent two in- 
creases, of 26 per cent, and of 18 per cent., that is less by 3 per cent, and 4 
per cent., respectively, than the corresponding increases in the case of fhen. 

wages increased successively by 28 per cent, and 22 per cent., that 
is by 3 per cent, and 2 per cent, less than those of men. The percentage 
of food was 16 per cent, in the first quinquennial period, that is 2 per cent, 
less than in the case of men ; and 33 per cent, or i per cent, less than in 
the case of men in the second period. 

In Jutland total wages, including fqpd, increased first by 20iper cent, 
that is by i per cent, less than the men's wages, then by 27 per cent, or 
I per cent, more than the men's wages. The part represented by simmer 
wages rose by 27 per cent, in the first quinquen&al period, that is by 1 per 
cent, more than the men's wages, and by 21 per cent, or 3 per cent, more 
than the men's wages in the second period. Winter wages underwent a 
first increase of 33 per cent., equal to the increase in men's wages, and a, 
second rise of 22 per cent, or 3 per cent, less than men's wages. The esti- 
mated value of food was first 13 per cent, as in the case of men, then 
32 per cent, or 3 per cent, less than in the case of men. 

In the islands total wages, including food, increased first by 22 per cegt. 
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and then by 25 per cent., that i.s less, by 2 per cent, and i per cent, 
resxjcclively, than in the case oi men. Simmer wages inciea&cd first by 
23 pc r cent, and then by 17 jjer cent., these increases being thus less by 7 per 
cent, and 5 per cent, than the}" weie in the case of men. The increases af- 
fecting tafuUor wage s were 27 pel cent, and 18 pe-r cent., that is in both cases 
le^s by *1 per cent, than the coriespondnig incicases of mens wages. The 
percentages of food, on the other hand, increased by 20 and 31, that is by 
3 per cent, and I per cent., respectively, more than in the case of men. 

The total wages of boarded women workers were noticeably the same 
in both parts of the country. Actual wages, excluding food, were rather 
higher in the islands than in Jutland in the first and rather lower in the se- 
cond quinquennial period. If we take 100 to be the figure for the actual 
wages, excluding food, of boarded women workers in Jutland, we find that 
in 1915 the}" were 105 in the islands, loi in 1910, and 98 in 1915. This 
diference concerns the value of food which re-establishes the balance. 

We have now to examine the pCvsition of journeymen, who are paid by 
the day and not fed. 

In the whole country spring and stimnier dafly wages for workers of this 
category were 2.94 crowns in 1915, 2.34 crowns in 1910 and 1.95 crowns in 
1905. The distribution among the two parts of the country is as follows. 
In Jutland wages of 3.22 crowns were received in 1915, 2.60 crowns in 1910 
and 2.16 crowns in 1905. In the islands the sum was 2.65 crowns in 1915^ 
2.08 crowns in 1910 atjd 1.75 crowns in 1915. • 

Harvests^o^tsxn the wlwU couniryvrtx^ 3.36 crowns in 1915, 2.80 crowns 
in 1910 and 2.42 crowns in 1905. In Jutland daily harvest wages w"ere 
3.56 crowns in 1915, 2.97 crowns in 1910, 2.49 crowns in 1905. In the islands 
the corresponding amounts were, respectively, 3.17 crowns, 2.64 crowns 
and 2.33 crowns. 

Winter usages in the whole country were 2.19 crowns in 1915, 1.75 
crorvns in 1910 and 1.44 crowns in 1905. In Jutland they were 2.29 crowns 
in 1^5, 1.78 crowns in 1910 and 1.48 crowns in 1905. In the islands 
the respective corresponding amounts W’ere 2.10, 1.72 and 1.40 crowns. 

It is easily seen that average daily w^'ages of this category were always, 
during the period under review", lowci in the islads than in Jutland, and 
that this disproportion was accentuated from 1905 to 1915. Thus daily 
wages on the islands constituted in 1905, 1910 and 1915 the following re- 
spective percentages of daih" wages^in Jutland : in spring and smunef — 
81, 80 and 80 ; during harvest — 94, 88 and 89; in winter 94, 96 and 91. The 
position of day labourers is less unfavourable in the islands as compared 
with Jutland in w'inter and during harvest than in summer and spring, 
but always has this comparative inferiority where labourers of the same 
category are concerned. 

The increases of the w^ages of daily labourers in the two quinquennial 
periods — 1905 to 1910 and 1910 to 1915— and the three seasons review- 
ed were as follow"s : in the whole country — 20 and 25 per cent., 15 and 20 
per cent., 21 and 25 per cent. ; in Jutland — 20 and 23 per cent., 19 and 19 
per cent., 20 and 28 per cent., in the islands — 18 and 27 per cent., 12 and 
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20 pel cent., 22 and 22 per cent. It follows that the increases of wages were 
comparatively less than in the case of boarded labourers. The latter re- 
ceived the greatest increase of their wages in the first of the two quinquen- 
nial periods, while the day laboureis received a tar greater rise between 
1910 and 1915 than between 1905 and. 1910. 

We should also take into account that in these statistics, published 
in 1917, it was thought right to estimate agncultural day labourers' wages 
at the aveiage for a year which they would have reached had work been 
permanent. The figures in this connection are the following : for the wJwlc 
counfrv wages f lom 1905 to 1915 were successively 580, 680 and 830 crowns ; 
in Jutland they were 615, 720 and 890 crowns ; and in the islands 545, 630 
and 770 crowns. 

We should not foiget that day labourers receive the value of about 20 
crowns a yeai in kind. 



SPAIN. 


THE BRAINIXG AKD BRINGING UNDKR CULTIVATION 
OF LAGOONS, MARSHES AND 1 L 4 RSHY LANDS. 


source; 

I,CY RrLVmA. 4. t,\ DE9BCACI6n DE Li.ftTn\9, ’itUlISMAS 1 irRSENOS P^NTaN-OSOS {Law at to 
th£diainir^ofl^oons,nuits}ies and nutishv lands) Gactfadt. l/arfui/, Madrid, 37 July iqiS 


§ I XA.XURB OF tHE EAW OF 24 JUEY I918 

The Spanish government has been preoccupied by the increase in 
the area of the lands, once productive, which have gradually been 
invaded by water from the sea or 'rivers or as a result of irrigation. 
Great sheets of water have thus been constituted and have become 
a home of infection and paludal poisoning, diminishing the cultivable area 
at the same time* The government has therefore promulgated the law of 
24 July 1918 by which it is proposed to render these lands healthy and bring 
them under cultivation. 

This law does not aim only at hygiene and the goodsanitary condition 
of the country, but also proposes to make fully productive these uncultivat- 
ed lands on which, owing to special circumstances, a farmer cannot obtain 
a yield and his efiort and labour are of no economic use. The law is in- 
tended, therefore, to suppress such obtacles, so that work shall become pro- 
ductive on this land which, after fitting preparation, can and ought to 
contribute to increasing the agricultural wealth of the country. 

It is certain th^t a preoccupation with this necessity had its effect 
on the law now in force as to the system of waters. It grants owners of 
lands of this kind facilities for making them healthy and bringing them un- 
der permanent cultivation. But practice has shown these measures to 
be insufficient and ineffective, and is stronger government 

action and greater State assistance, in order that these muddy, maishy 
lands, these marshes and lagoons, may if necessary be drained, and may 
afterwards be brought under cultivation and handed over to permanent 
farming. An area of at least loo hectares requires important works which 
an individual can undertake only rarely. It is therefore deemed necessary 
to stimulate public interest by granting to an owner the legal terms of a 
suitable expropriation, afterwards helping him economically with the works, 
and by according him also the accessory exemptions which are necessary 

-(i) hey de Agwt'i (Waters I,aw) ot 1 3 July 1879, Chap VH 
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in order that enterprises oi this kind, creating as they do new and import- 
ant wealth, may give integrity to the works undertaken by an individual 
and allow Wm to derive from them the profits legitimately his. 


§ 2. Concessions for draining dand and rendering it headthy 

AND THEIR TERMS. 

Coming to an examination of the terms of the law which occupies us, 
we have to state that it first provides that the State may concede and aid, 
op determined conditions, the diying and the sanitation of lagoons, marshes, 
and marshy and boggy lands whenever there is question of an area of more 
than 100 hectares, llie concession made shall be considered to imply 
a declaration of the public usefulness of the works to be executed, whether a 
forced expropriation or a permanent or temporary occupation of these lands 
be in question. The concessionary may immediatelj occupy and make u.sc 
of the lands belonging to the State, but this will not prevent the subsist- 
ence of the legal services rendered thence. 

Next, in order that its provisions may be more exactly understood, 
this law fixes what is meant by lagoons, marshes and marshy and boggy 
lands. ■ 

Every natural deposit of fresh water, or even of briny water not ema- 
nating from the sea, which is of insufficient extent to constitute a real lake, 
is to be taken to be a lagoon. 

All low-lyirg land within the reach of the existing or former estuary of 
a river shall, whatever be its nature, be taken to be a marsh or fen, if it 
be pericdicallj' flooded by tides or at times of spate, and if it remain lx>ggy 
until evaporation cause the waters accumulated in it to disappear, or if 
it be not boggy or muddy but produce unhealthy emanations at low tide 
or at times of calm. 

Marshy and boggy lands are those in which stagnant water or mud are 
found abundantly, even if they be not extensive enough, or boggy for suffi- 
ciently long at a time, to allow them to be considered natural marshes. 

Concessions are made on the following conditions. Every private 
corporation or enterprise which has its headquarters in Spain may present 
drainage schemes and apply for the concession of the works and the ne- 
cessary aid. • 

When once the works have been executed in accordance with an ap- 
proved scheme, the concessionary becomes owner of the lands which have 
been rendered healthy ; but those lands which belong to the State and have 
been ceded to him gratis will return to the State ninety-nine years after the 
works have been completed. The concessionary may none the less have 
them entered in his name in the property register, although as soon as 
it has been proved that they have been drained, they will be liable eventually 
to return to the State, as stated. If the concessionary wish to obtain the 
removal of this liability he may do so by repaying to the State, when it 
has ceded all the drained lands within a determined concession, the amount 
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of the State aid lie has received and inteiest on it calculated at the rale 
uf 3 per cent, per annum fiom the day he received it. If the impioved lands 
Within a concession have been taken partly fiom a pioperty, piivate oi 
otliei, uhich the State has bought in order to make a free grant of them foi 
the teim of nimty-nine years alread3’' mentioned, Ihc coiieessionaiy mii^l 
pay the State the value fixed for the tax if he wish the clause stipulating 
the leturii to the State ol the lands to remain ineffective, he acquiimg pei- 
pelual ownership. This clause will be ineffective when jfche concession 
is made to a commune or province or a consortium of conjmuncs ci 
provinces. 

The State will subsidize works of diying lands and rcndciing them 
healthy by making the concessionary a grant of which the amount will be 
determined, when the concession is made, in relation to the figure of the 
proposed specification, but \?vill never exceed 6o per cent, ot this specifi- 
cation. In fixing the amount of State aid, the area on whx'h the woiks of 
drainage and improvement are to take place and the extent to whu h tht y 
affect the general interest will be taken into account. 

Concessions made under the system ot the law of iqi8 will center, 
in accordance with its provisions, the lollowing accessoiy advantages : 

1) Ex;emption from the tax on chattels and on the stamp-duty tor 
obtaining the concession, for all deeds relative to the constitution and issue 
of shares by bodies formed to commission and accomplish the works in 
question, and for the purchases made by the concessionary following 
on forced expropriations to allow of the works ; 

2) Exemption from the contiibution deduable from pi( fits earned 
by the capital supposed to be invested in these works ; 

3 ) Tempoiary exemption for ten years from the tim^. the woiks are 
finished from the land tax on the increase in the production of the lands, 
due to their sanitation or drainage, as compared with the pioduction 
ascribed to them hy the ^Ministry of Finances when the woiks weic begun. 

If, in consequence of works of drainage, roads or canals aie cc nsti not- 
ed which can be used for traffic, the concessionary can make private use 
of them without restiiction, but if he wish to place them at the sei vice of 
public traffic in return for payment he must &st submit the tariff of his 
charges to the approval of the competent authorities. 


§ 3. Procedure applied to concessions. 

The law subsequently explains the method of applying foi concession^ 
of land fo be drained and made healthy and the procedure for dealing with 
applications. 

• It establishes in the first place that there must be presented to the 
prefect of the pro\nnce in which lies the greater part of the land in question 
a complete study of the scheme, comprising all the district to be drained, 
the specification of the works, the price of the lands w^hich must be purchas- 
edi> the area of the part which must be drained. At the same time an order 
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must be presented for the payment of i per cent, oi the specification of llie 
work‘d, except when public corporations are the a])plicants for a c(/iic( ssioii. 

When application has been made for a concesf i()ii» a ] period of Ihiity 
days will begin during which all ap]>licationvS ugaiding the lagoon, 
fen or marshy land in question will be rcctivul, so long as lluy ati* 
accompanied by the data or d()cumcntb cited. In cvciy case puhn- 
ence will be given to applications ficm public coijxMations. Appli<'a- 
tions from individuals or firms will be subject to the required pioccsses in 
the order in which they are presented As regaids gi anting conccvSsions, 
preference is given to the application which is acet m}>anied by the most 
profitable scheme, that is the scheme which in the ojniuon of the adminis- 
tration, after it has been examined, will biing about the diainage of the 
lands at the lowest price per hectare and cover the large st art a, and which 
offers the surest guarantees of success. 

When once the interval of thirty days has elapsed no mor<‘ applica- 
tions will be received until those already presented have been dealt with. 
The administration will begin an enquiry into the applications and wscheiiies 
presented, in order to become acquainted with the gt^neial utility of the 
works, their importance, and the profit they may be- expected to yield. 
Within a period of no more than sixty days all pensoiivS interested and all 
wishing to express an opinion on the subject will be he aul. At the same 
time the Management of Public Works will set on fo( d a testing ol the 
scheme and an enquiiy as to its techircal and ceon< niic cenditions. 
There will be a similar enqttiry on the part of the chief c'f the c( inpcte nt 
agronomic department, who will dctcimine the piobable 3Ueld and profits 
trom the cultivation of the drained or improved lands, and the s]>ecial 
conditions, suited to these lands, which lie tliinks should be imposed on 
the concessionaiy. 

These preliminaries having been gone’ through, the council of minis- 
ters will decide on the proposal of the Minister of the Fonwnio if there is 
occasion to grant the concession, will fix the amount of the giant and the 
conditions to which it will be subject, and will deteimine the inteivalsof 
time within which the works must be executed. 

The concessionaiy, when not a public coiporatioii, must at 

the Deposits Fund, wthin fifteen days from the time wlu ii the concession 
is made, an amount equal to 5 per cent, of the total spucification. This sum 
will be returned to him as gradually he* comes to have invested double its 
amount in the works, the amount of the official grant bci ng deducted. The 
concessionary will also be obliged to begin the woiks within six iu</ullis of 
the date of the concession. 

The amount of the official grant will be used in i)rojK)rlionate sluir( s 
for the different works executed. Increases and icductious of the sum in 
the specification, following on duly approved modifications of the schemt, 
cannot cause the amount of the grant to vary unless they imply a diminu- 
tion of the total area subjected to works of diainago. 

In* duly proved cases of force majenre, or in cases when reasonable 
excuses for delay are advanced after half the works have been exccijfted. 
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a prorogation of the intervals of time fixed in the deed of concession can 
]3e obtained. These prorogations may not be for a longer period than half 
the fixed interval. 

The concession may lapse in any one of the following cases : a) if the 
eoncessionaiy have not made his catitionary payment of 5 per cent* within 
the interval of time fixed by law ; b) if the works have not been begun 
within the legally established interval of time, andif the delay be not due to 
difficulties arising in the course of the procedure for the expiopriation of 
land indispensable to the execution of the work — in this case the conces- 
bionajy' should, in order to prevent the concession from lapsing, deposit 
a sum equal to the value of these lands ; c) if the various stages of works * 
have not been passed in the intervals of time allotted to each of them, works 
not executed strictly in accordance with the terms of the scheme being 
taken to be unfinished ; d) when, during the course of works, lands are not 
kept in a desired state of dryness and sanitation. 

The declaration that a concession has been annulled will involve for 
the concessionary the loss of his deposit. If when this declaration is made 
works have been executed of which it is considered advisable to continue 
the execution and systematization, the government will undertake their 
preservation and completion, either itself or by means of a new concession. 
In this case the first concessionary will have the right to be indemnified 
for the value of the scheme and the works of recognised usefulness, all the 
grants he has received and all costs of maintenance borne by the State being 
deducted. 

Finally the law of 24 July 1918, of which it is not necessaiy to empha- 
size the agricultural and social importance, provides that lands near ur- 
ban Centres, and liable to be included in them as population increases, can- 
not be included in the concessions for the drainage and bringing under 
cultivation of land to which the law refers. 
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ECONOMY IN GKNBRAI, IN VARIOUvS COUNTRIiiJS. 


FRANC li 

TUh I,V\V Ol 27 NOVJ-iytKUR t<iiS Ab TO THK RL'DIMblON Ol' I,.\NDvS -Jmi- 
nal of/uiil, I CLConbu ini8 

Hitherto the redivision of lands in Prance has been governed by the 
laws of 31 June 1865 and 22 December 1888 as to syndical associations. 
These laws provide for two kinds of assodations, free and authorized. 

The former can be constituted only with the unanimous consent, ex- 
piessed in writing, of the persons interested. The others can bo formed on 
the basis of a mere majority. The required majority varies according to 
whether the proposed works are of the nature of conservation or improve- 
ment ; and while for the former case an association caji be authorized simply 
by a prefect’s decree, in the latter the usefulness of its enterprise must be 
recognized by the Council of State before it can receive administrative sanc- 
tion. The authorization an as«iodation receives not only confers certain, 
advantages on it, and imposes on it certain obligations of an administra- 
tive character, but also gives it the right to compel recalcitrant indivi- 
duals, who benefit bytheworksitundertakes in the commoninterest,to par- 
tidpatc in these works and bear a proportion of exi>enses. This is evi- 
dently a right which of its nature depends on the public authority, and of 
which it seems that the exercise ought to be restricted to representatives 
of the public authority, within the limits strictly fixed by the law. 
The first law governing the status of syndical assodations, that of 21 
June 1865, purported indeed to confer this right only on assodations aim- 
ing at works of conservation of so evi dent a public utility that some of them 
— the protection and preservation of seawalls, river embankements, etc. 
the cleansing and deepening of uimavigable streams, the draining of 
marshes — could be executed, failing an association regularly constituted 
by persons interested, by the administration itself, in right of the iiowcrs 
it held, the persons interested being compelled to contribute to the extent 
of the benefit they derived. 

But experience showed that very Httle was to be expected of this larv, 
if the administrative authority were persistently exduded, so that assoda- 
tions aiming at land improvement in the collective interest were deprived 
of all coercive right. Several deputies, thinking the law of 1865 needed 
amendment on this point, presented to the National Assembly on 
23 March 1873 a proposal to extend the advantages of the authorization and 
all its consequences to all the sy ndical assodations. This proposal receiv- 
ed the open support of the agricultural world : out of 140 syndical chum- 
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bers conbtiltea by the Mnistry of Agriculture no gave an opinion favourable 
to it. It was adopted by the commission appointed to examine it, but this 
c('nini^‘sbion, beoause of the importance of the questions it raised, thought 
itself obliged to submit it to the Council of State. The council in a pro- 
uouncfciiient, accompanied by an ample justifying statement, decided that, 
owing to the distinction which the law of 1865 had estabished between 
works of conservation and improvement and speculative undertakings, 
there would be no occasion to admit to the benefits of the authorization, 
except in the cases for which the law provides, any but the associations 
whose enterprise is recognised by the Council of State to be of public 
usefulness. Matters were left thus, the proposal leading to nothing. 

WTien later it was thought necessary to revise the law of 1865 there 
was a return to the solution suggested by the Council of State. In viitue of 
the provisions of the law of 22 December 1888, which cc mpleted and modi- 
fied that of 1865, all the syndical associations undertaking not c*n]y the 
works specified in the various clauses of Article i, but also these known ge- 
nerally as works of agricultural improvement in the collective interest, 
can be authorized. * But associations having works of improvement as 
their object must obtain from the Council of State a recognition that 
they are of public usefulness. 

Although during the discussion, to which the law of 1888 gave rise in 
the Senate, it seemed to be^admitted that the fixing of general boundaries 
, was included among the works of agricultural improvement which an au- 
thorized association might undertake, doubts subsisted. According to 
some, the law had in view only works of land improvement and not 
works intended to open the road to undertakings of this kind. An opinion 
expressed by the ODuncil of State, at the meeting held on 15 and 19 
January 1891 to deal with the case of the commune of Baudignecourt 
(Meuse), did not sufiice to dispel these doubts. This opinion was expressed 
in the following circumstances. The commune in question had wished for 
a general fixinig of its boundaries, accompanied by a revision of the bounda- 
ries of all properties situated within its territory, the new boundaries to 
imply the opening of four farming roads ; 392 landowners had consented to 
this enterprise, but one had been hindering its execution for a long time by 
his irreconciliable opposition. After the law of 1888 this opposition could 
no longer succeed. In the first place, where the farming roads were concern- 
ed the law was explicit and the dissenter could be compelled to contribute 
to opening them up; and in the second place the general fixing of boundaries 
became for him a work of delimitation which the Civil Code made .obliga- 
tory for neighbour landowners. Because of the special circumstances the 
opimon of the Council of State, which was favourable to the claims of the 
commune, could constitute only a specific decision without bearing on the 
principal question, which had still to be elucidated, the question namely of 
whether the w'ork of fixing general boundaries could become the object of 
an authorized association. As far as the delimitation of properties was con- 
cerned the law of 17 April 1898 as to the revision of the land-sur vey had 
dispelled all doubts. But the rectifications of contours and the exchange 
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of parcels of land which sometimes accompanied a general fixing of bounda- 
ries could not be other than voluntary, so long as the law of 1865-88 were 
not amended. An association could not be authorized to insist on such rec- 
tifications and exchanges any more than to undertake a rc division. This* 
then was the object of the new law of which we will explain the provisions. 

Legal Definition , — A regularly authorized syndical association has fice- 
dom of action and is rule d by its own by-laws. Can the use of this freedc m 
be reconciled with the nature of works oi redivision’raising other questions 
than those which associations, foimed for the pmpose of work involving 
transfer of property rights, are usually called upon to solve ? There seemed 
to be nothing against this, so long as the actual text of the law, by defin- 
ing precisely the object and the limits of redivision, ensuied that all who 
took part in it should have the necessary guarantees and safeguards. With 
Ihis object, Article i of the law of 27 November 1918 lays down that 
whcn,inateiritory which may depend on one or more adjacent cem- 
mimcs or parts of communes, properties which are not built upon are 
divided into parcels and scattered, redivision may take place by means of a 
new distribution of the land. This redivision has no aim except the im- 
provement of farming on the lands on which it takes place 

Eoctlianges in Kind. — There is howeverno encroachment on the liberty 
of a syndical association, nor any opposition to its free action, in a declara- 
tion of the bases on which the law means the exchanges implied by rc divi- 
sion to be effected. This redivision must net be a cover for real exchangs 
of property, false to its principle and injurious to the interests of the Trea- 
sury. Article 2 of the law therefore provides that exchanges must be really 
in kind, each landowner receiving an area proportionately equal, in extent 
and in quality, to that which he cedes. 

Payment oj Balance in Cash. — It may however happen exceptionally 
that this principle cannot be observed and that/a balance of value must be 
paid in cash, either because fractions of land too small to allc w tht n>to be 
exchanged for other land are in question, or because a landr wner has to be 
compensated for a value of a transitoiy nature attaching to his lanfl — 
such as that of trees, enclosures, manuring, sowing — which cannot be 
credited to him otheivise because it is a rule of redivision ihat only the 
area and quality of the land can be the basis of exchanges. Aiticle 3 there- 
fore establishes that " exceptionally, the payment of a balance in cash is 
authorized, i) when it is impossible to establish among holdings in real estate 
the balance for which Article 2 provides, without payment of a sum in 
cash ; 3) when it is necessary to indemnify an owner of land ceded for such 
additional transitoiy value as that of enclcsures, trees, manuring ard sew- 
ing, attaching tef his land. The sum paid as a balance will be paid to the 
beneficiary directly only if the real estate he remits in exchange be not 
burdened with any charge. 

Procedure. — The procedure organized by the law of 21 June 1865-22 
December 1888 is retained, with the following amendments contained 
in Article 4 : 

i) The landowners concerned who, when duly summoned and when 
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warned of the consequences of their abstention, do not foimallj’ oppose the 
enquii}' in writing, or who fail to appear or vote at the gengral meeting, 
shall be consideied to have joined the association. 

2) The documents to be submitted to the admiiiistiative enfluiiy 
will comprise a plan showing the perimeter of the lands to be redivided, 
a desenption of the propel ty on each parcel, and the association's scheme. 

3) A committee shall have for chairman the justice of the peace and 
shall conist of the departmental directors of direct taxation, registration and 
agricultural services or their respective delegates, of a notary of the canton 
nominated by the prefect, and of four landowners elected b3’^ secret ballot, 
of whom two shall not be local. This cemmittee shall meet at the chief 
town of the canton and shall arbitrate, in the last resoit, when disputes 
arise among mtmbers of the association or when one of them questions 
the classification or valuation of lands 01 the intciprctat'on of an act of 
the association. The commission can colloboiate in a eonsullclive* capa- 
city with the engineer or other expert who is directing W'oiks undertalan. 

The committee's idle ends when the agreement concluding woiks of 
redivision has received of&cial confirmation. This confiimation will have 
the effect of in some sort authenticating, by a public deed, the agreement 
to which the general meeting of these interested subscribes, and the mate- 
rial expression of this agreement which will take the form ^f a plan drawn 
up in two copies, and a table showing the number, nature and content of 
each parcel of land, together with the name of its new owner. Extracts 
fromthis description, which will showthe particulars mentioned and also the 
size of parcels, will serve the landowners concerned as title-deeds to what- 
ever is included in their lots. The data in these extracts will form the 
bases of mortgages. 

Competence of the Association. — By the teims of Article 5 a syudical 
association regularl}" constituted ioi puipcsts of rcdiviwsionis able < n occa- 
sion to make rural faiming roads, in the course of redivision and within the 
limits thereof. The lands necessai3'*to this object are deducted from the 
totflfl area to be redivided. 

Rural roads made anew or altered in their course during works of redi- 
vision may be recognized by a decree following on a resolution of the mu- 
nicipal council. 

The syndical association is no less qualified to decide iipr n and to ex- 
ecute all works of land improvement connected with the woiks for which 
the deed of association provides. 

Eights of Third Parties. — We have still to consider the extent to whi<*h 
a redivision may distuib the legal relations bctw^ec n landc wnc rs and persons 
having rights in the real estate within the sphere ot undeitakings. This 
is a serious difficulty, which the number and complexity* of rights contribute 
to increase. 

The properties which are to be redistributed may be burdened with 
rights of usufruct, services. Hens and mortgegCvS, or may be leased, or tbtir 
rents and profits may constitute security’'. They* may be the object of 
actions at law for claining or caijcelHng rights. These rights and actions 
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will be tiansfeired to the equivalent real estate for which they are exchaug - 
ed. ^ This method is followed eveiywhere where redivision is practised, 
audit would be difficult to imagine another as simple and equitable. Ob- 
jections of principle can evidently be made against replacing a security 
established by free agreement with an imposed security. But it seems just 
that where the primaiy light of all, the right of piopcrty, yields place, rights 
deriving from it should share its fate. The effects of a redivi&ion are bind- 
ing on all, as are those of expropriation. 

It has however seemed equitable to allow holders of these rights to 
retain the power to protest, before the committee for which Article 4 pro- 
vides, against the new situation to which this substitution gives rise, and 
to obtain a hearing for their objections. A lessee or rnttayer may wish to 
ask that his lease be amended or cancelled ; a mortgagee may desire to 
make reservations as to the new security provided for his credit. None of 
these claims will have a suspensory effect ; they can neither modify nor de- 
lay the course of operations ; but they will evoke from the committee 
decisions by whicl^the syndicate and the expert directing the redivision will, 
if need be, profit. • 

This right of intervention reserved for third parties presupposes, if 
it is to be usefully exercised, preliminary notice, for which a ruling of the 
public admimstration will provide, of work to be undertaken. 

Exchanges of Real Estate, — Although experience teaches that no mea^ 
sure is absolutely effective against the dispersion of property except col- 
lective territorial readjustment, results which can be expected from indivi- 
dual exchanges are not negligible, and become less so when the possibility 
of compulsory collective exchanges appears. 

Article 8 of the new law determines that exchanges of rural real estate 
toU be assimilated, in so far as the transfer of liens and mortgages burden- 
ing such property are concerned, to exchanges effected by means of collec- 
tive redivision ; but the mortg^ee or lien-holder will always be able, if 
necessary, to have this transfer judicially annulled by the president of the 
civil court, legislating in the chamber of council. 

There is yet another obstacle which it has been considered important 
to avoid, with a view to making these exchanges general, namely that aris- 
ii^ out of the heavy charges accompan3dng the transfer of the property of 
incompetent persons. A resolution of the family council must authorize 
them. This resolution must be submitted for official confirmation to the 
civil court against whose decision there is appeal. Individual exchanges 
of rural real estate are not, from the public point of view, of sufficient inter- 
est to authorize a demand for the suppression of these foimalities, which 
constitute guarantees for persons whom the law desires to protect/but a 
financial law will determine the conditions in which exemption from all 
dues to the State will be granted, in the case of a resolution of a family 
council, and the judgement officially confirming it, which authorize the 
exchange of rural real estate belonging to an incompetent person. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THTFIXIVItOF V(,RI(.CETLRAE n'V(.ESlNr,NlrEVNi> \Nl)\l-AEI,S ~Jlu Lih 
'i \i)l,XXVI \ii 111 E uulim, Oitobu uti'' 

On the loth and nth of October the Agricultural Wagt s Board cc^m- 
plctedits work (i) of fixing minimum ratcb of wages for adult men workers 
in agriculture in every county in England and Wales. Minimum latcs lor 
boys have been fixed for every English county and for the Welsh coun- 
ties except Radnor, Brecon, Merioneth and Montgomeiy. 

The new orders fix wages as follows for men eighteen and more 
years old : 


I^engtli ut working week 


county I 

wage I 

in simmer 

% 

in wmter 

» 

I,inoashhe . . 

1 

1 35' 

55 Vi JWH'S 

55 yy houis 

Anglesey mid Carnarvon . 

SI' 

56 » 

51 »» 

Merioneth and Montgomeiy 

SOS. 

54 • 

48 » 


For boys under eighteen years of age, the new orders fix minimum 
rates of weekly wages and rates of pay for overtime in Lancashire and in 
Anglesey’ and Carnarvon, and also in twenty-seven other counties. 

The minimum rates of wages which have now been fixed for ord i nary maU 
agricultural labourers aU over England and Wales range from 30s. a week, 
a rate found in many counties, to 35s. a week in Cumbeiland, Westmorland 
and Furness, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Nottiiighamshiie and Stafloidvsliire, 
365. a week in Northumberland, Durham and Cheshne, and 36s. tui, a week 
in Glamorgan and Monmouth. 

For the rate fixed is with a few exceptions, lOi. a week fcirboys 
under fourteen, rising by equal annual increments to the full uuuiiiium 
for men. Boys are, like adults, paidfor overtime on the basis that overtime 
on weekdays is equal to time and quarter and overtime on Sundays to 
time and a half. In order to allow for inexperience a reduction of 20 per 
cent, is allowed on the rates for all boys under eighteen during the linst 
two months of their employment in agriculture. 

Slimmum rates of wages and of payment for overtime have also been 
fixed for such special classes of male workers as horsemen, stockmen and 
shepherds, who are entrusted with the care of animals and necessarily work 
for longer and more uncertain hours than ordinary farm labourers. The 

(1) Bor tlie earlier fittitivity of tMs board see our issues for May 1918, page436; June 1918, 
page .4^33; August 1918, page 699 ; and October 1918, page 850. 
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rates are usually fixed for a week of seven days consisting of the hours of 
labour customary in the area and for the class of workers concerned, and 
rates for overtime apply if and when the customary hoitivS arc exceeded. 
These special rates were fixed in October foi Suffolk, Doisct, Kent, 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon and Bedfordshire, Noithamplonshiic, Sus- 
sex, Berkshire, Surrey, Wncolnshire, Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, Waiwick- 
shire, Cumberland and Westmorland, Middlesex, Hertfoidshiic, Anglesey 
and Carnarvon, Merioneth and Montgomery. 

Finally, orders were made to fix rates of payment for the regular and 
overtime* work of women and girls in agricultuie throughout England and 
Wales. For women eighteen and more ycais old a uniform rate of 5^. an 
ht>ur, and for girls a scale of rates beginning at 2 ^ an hour for girls under 
fourteen and rising by annual increments of y^d to the full minimum rate 
for women, were fixed. In Cumberland, Westmorland, the Furness District 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire the rates for each age-group of girls under 
eighteen were however irf. an hour higher than elsewhere. Provision is 
made for a reduction of the specified rates by id» an hour during the 
first three months of a woman's 01* girl's emplojrment in agriculture, and 
special provision is made for workers employed on weekly contracts in 
Northumberland. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente re^poiisabile. 
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